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Ap.Ti  I. — Introduction  to  the  Ntw  'Testament.  By  fohh  David 
JVIicha'eUs^  laie  Professor  in  the  University  of  Gbttingen^  Isfc. 
Translated  from  the  Fourth  JEditiou  of  the  German^  and  const" 
derably  augmented  ivith  Notes,  and  a  Dissertation  on  the  Origin 
and  Composition  of  the  Three  First  Gospels.  By  Herbert  Marshy 
B.D.  F.R.S.  t3fc.  Vol.  III.  (in  Tiuo  Parts),  and  Vol.  IV. 
Zvo.     \l.   IS.     Boards.     Rivingtons.      i8oi6 

i  HE  reputation  which  professor  MichaeHs  so  long  main- 
tained, as  a  learned  and  judicious  commentator  on  the  sacred 
scriptures^  has  in  none  of  his  writings  appeared  to  more  advan- 
tage than  in  the  Introduction  before  us  ;  and  it  happens  not 
less  fortunately  for  himself  than  the  public^  that  the  work  on 
which  he  bestowed  so  much  labour  and  care  should  have  found  a 
translator  capable  not  only  or  doing  justice  to  the  original,  but 
of  enhancing  its  value  by  improvements  and  additions. 

In  our  Review  for  December  1793  (New  Arr.  volume  ix. 
p.  421 )  we  presented  our  readers  with  a  general  account  of  the 
■work,  as  comprised  in  Mr.  Marsh's  preface  to  the  three  former  vo- 
lumes, and  annexed  such  extracts  as  mi?ht  show  the  nature  of  the 
additions  subjoined.  Adopting  a  similar  plan,  we  shall  proceed 
to  the  volumes  before  us;  andj  as  these  contain,  with  the  latteiC 
half  of  Michaelis's  Introduction,  no  more  of  commentary  upon  the 
text  than  extends  to  the  three  first  Gospels,  Mr.  Marsh  thinks  it 
requisite — so  long  an  interval  having  elapsed  between  his  two 
publications — to  offer  the  following  explanation  on  the  subject* 

*  The  translation  itself  was  finished  before  the  close  of  lyQ/,  wheit 
I  began  to  draw  up  a  eommeiitary  on  our  author's  text,  as  I  had 
done  in  the  preceding  volumes.  But  as  I  proceeded  with  the  notes 
on  the  three  first  Gospels,  I  perceived  the  necessity  of  entering  into 
a  minute  investigation  of  their  origin  and  composition,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  Dissertation  printed  in  voh  iii.  p.  ii. :  and  this  Dissertatioa 
was  not  finished  before  the  beginning  of  1798.  It  was  at  that  time 
that  my  attention  began  to  be  directed  to  a  totally  different  subject : 
the  calumnies,  which  were  then  incessantly  uttered  against  Great-^ 
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Britain,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  provoked  me  to  attempt  a  con- 
futation of  them  :  and  the  volumes,  which  I  accordingly  published, 
again  employed  an  interval  of  nearly  two  years*  Toward  the  end  of 
1799,  ^  returned  to  the  study  of  theology:  1  began  to  collect  ma- 
terials for  observations  on  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  J 
and  I  intended  to  have  treated  them  in  the  same  manner  as  I  had 
done  the  three  first  Gospels,  when  a  new  interruption  took  place  in 
March  1800.  From  the  university  of  Leipzig,  where  I  then  re* 
sided,  I  returned  to  England,  in  consequence  of  an  invitation,  which 
I  could  not  refuse  :  and  as  the  completion  of  my  original  plan,  with 
regard  to  Michaelis's  Introduction,  was  thus  deferred  to  an  un- 
limited time,  I  determined  to  print  the  remainder  of  the  translation 
without  further  delay.  In  so  doing,  1  hope  I  shall  not  incur  the 
censure  of  the  pubhc  :  as  it  is  certainly  more  desirable  to  have  the 
work  of  Michaelis  complete,  though  the  whole  is  not  accompanied 
with  notes,  than  to  wait  several  years  longer  for  the  completion  of 
the  work,  merely  for  the  sake  of  some  additional  observations  by  thtf 
translator^'     Vol.  iii.  Part  u  P^  iv* 

Following  the  Same  method  of  division  as  in  the  formef^ 
Michaelis  commences  this  part  of  his  work  ^vith  a  brief  chapter 
on  the  name  and  number  of  the  canonical  Gospels  j  whence  he 
proceeds,  in  a  second,  to  consider  the  harmony  that  subsists  be- 
tween them.  In  discussing  this  topic,  he  begins  with  stating 
their  apparent  contradictions,  adding  answers  to  the  objections 
advanced  on  this  ground  in  respect  to  the  order  of  time,  and 
laying  down  rules  to  be  observed  in  making  a  harmony  of 
them,  which  lead  him  to  consider  the  proper  inference  from  the 
supposition  that  real  contradictions  do  exist  in  these  Gospels.  An 
examination  next  follows  of  the  different  degrees  of  importance 
in  the  different  kinds  of  contradiction  observable  in  them, 
which,  having  introduced  an  account  of  the  principal  harmonies. 
Induces  the  author,  from  a  retrospect  of  the  difhculties  and  de- 
fects attending  them,  to  propose  a  harmony  of  his  own.  This 
is  followed  by  a  masterly  investigation  concerning  two  very  ac- 
tively employed  sabbaths  in  the  life  of  Christ,  which  are  of 
material  importance  in  settling  the  concordance  of  the  Gospels  : 
these  sabbaths  are,  the  day  of  the  sermon  on  the  ttiount.,  and  the 
day  of  the  sernion  in  parables  ;   on  vfhich  it  is  observed,  that — 

*  Whoever  exa^mines  the  preceding  harmonic  table  of  the  Gospels, 
will  perceive,  that  on  the  t\>'o  days,  of  which  1  have  just  examined 
the  history,  depends  the  arrangement  of  many  facts,  which  hap- 
pened either  on  or  near  to  one  of  these  two  days,  and  which  the 
evangelists  have  related,  one  at  onep>eriod,  another  at  another.  Now 
these  two  days  might  be  very  easily  confounded,  as  they  are  in  many* 
respects  similar  to  each  other  :  the  scene  of  action  is  on  both  days  in 
Capernaum,  on  both  days  Jesus  leaves  the  city  in  the  evening,  on 
both  days  he  performs  miracles  and  delivers  discourses,  both  are  sab- 
bath days,  and  on  each  he  is  accused  of  a  violation  of  the  sabbath. 
-Two  such  days  as  these  might  be  very  easily  exchanged  by  any  one» 
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•who  had  not  kept  a  regular  journal,  and  who  wrote  merely  from 
memory.  The  question  to  be  asked  therefore  is :  Has  any  such  ex- 
change taken  place  in  the  present  instance  ?  According  to  St.  Mark, 
ch.  iv.  35—41.  and  St.  Luke,  ch.  viii.  22.  Jesus  crossed  the  sea, 
when  he  was  exposed  to  a  severe  storm,  on  the  second  day  t  but  ac- 
cording to  St.  Matthew,  the  storm  happened  on  the  day  after  the 
sermon  on  the  mount,  when,  according  to  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke, 
Jesus  went  westward  on  the  land  side^  Which  of  the  evangelists  are 
we  then  to  follow  ?  We  may  abide  by  the  relation  of  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Luke,  without  necessarily  supposing  that  St.  Matthew  was  mis- 
taken, and  therefore  that  he  was  not  inspired  ;  fot'  he  has  not  po- 
sitively determined  the  time,  but  says  only,  ch*  viii.  18.  *  When 
Jesus  saw  great  multitudes  about  him,  he  gave  commandment  to 
depart  to  the  other  side.'  Yet  on  the  other  hand  it  is  difficult,  after 
having  read  ver.  14 — 17.  to  suppose,  on  coming  to  ver.  18.  that  the 
Writer  could  have  any  other  intention  than  to  connect  the  sub- 
sequent with  the  preceding  relation,  and  to  describe  the  passage 
iacross  the  sea,  as  having  happened  on  the  day  after  the  sermon  on 
the  mount.  Further,  on  the  day  after  the  sermon  in  parables,  St. 
Matthew  makes  no  mention  of  any  passage  across  the  sea,  but  says 
only,  ch.  xiii.  53.  '  That  when  Jesus  had  finished  these  parables  he 
departed  thence.' 

*  The  determination  of  the  difficulties  which  I  have  stated  in  this 
section  has  very  material  influence  on  our  arrangement  of  the  facts 
recorded  by  the  evangeHsts,  as  many  a  harmonist  has  severely  felt, 
without  being  conscious  perhaps  of  the  real  cause  which  produced 
the  perplexity.  Which  of  the  evangehsts  we  ought  to  follow  I  am 
really  unable  to  determine  :  for  though  St.  Matthew  has  in  general 
the  advantage  over  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  in  being  eye-witness  to 
the  facts  which  he  records,  yet  the  present  instance  makes  an  ex- 
ception. For  St.  Matthew  by  his  own  account  was  not  called  from 
the  receipt  of  custom,  and  therefore  was  not  become  an  attendant 
on  Jesus,  till  after  Jesus  was  again  returned  to  Capernaum.  Nor  is 
this  a  contradiction  to  the  account  given  Noi  26.  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  twelve  apostles,  among  whorn  St.  Matthew  is  men- 
tioned by  name)  were  chosen  on  the  morning  of  that  day  on  which 
Jesus  held  the  sermon  on  the  mount.  St.  Matthew  might  have  been 
nominated  an  apostle,  and  yet  not  instantly  abandon  his  occupation 
as  receiver  of  tribute  :  the  sermon  on  the  mount  was  delivered  on  a 
sabbath  day,  on  which  the  receivers  of  tribute  were  disengaged  ;  but 
on  the  following  morning  he  returned  to  his  duty  at  the  house  of 
custom,  whence  Jesus  now  invited  him  to  be  his  constant  attendant. 
Besides,  even  an  eye-witness,  who  relates  from  memory  events  which 
happened  several  years  before,  may  easily  exchange  two  days,  which 
are  similar  to  each  other. — In  this  instance  therefore  I  followed  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Luke,  because  they  make  a  majority  of  evidence,  and 
because  they  have  in  fact  determined  the  time.  A  further  examina- 
tion of  the  two  days,  which  I  have  considered  in  this  section,  would 
perhaps  throw  more  Hght  on  what  is  called  the  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels.'     Vol.  iii.  Part  i.  p.  90* 

The  object  of  the  next  chapter  is  to  discover  the  cause  why 
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St.  Matthew  and  St.  Miirk,  as  also  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  in 
several  instances  present  an  extraordinary  verbal  harmony,  though 
the  one  did  not  copy  from  the  writings  of  the  other.  Having 
stated  on  this  head  the  examples  below  *,  this  remarkable  verbal 
agreement,  adds  Michaelis,  I  am  unable  to  explain  on  any  other 
than  the  following  hypothesis. 

*  Before  the  three  first  Gospels  were  wTittcn,  or,  at  least,  before 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel  had  been  translated  into  Greek,  there  existed 
several  apocryphal  Gospels,  to  which  St.  Luke  alludes  in  his  pre- 
face, and  of  which  it  was  his  object  to  correct  the  inaccuracies.  But 
when  the  accounts',  which  they  contain-ed,  were  accurate,  St.  Luke, 
as  well  as  St.  Mark,  and  the  translator  of  St,  Matthew,  abided  by 
the  expressions  which  they  found,  as  they  were  regardless  of  the 
ornaments  of  style.  It  is  likewise  possible  that  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Luke  followed  these  early  accounts  in  the  arrangement  of  the  re- 
corded facts,  and  that  hence  arose  the  deviation  from  St.  Matthew's 
order,  which  has  occasioned  so  much  perplexity  to  the  harmonists. 

*  Another  argument  for  the  opinion  that  the  evangelists  made  use 
of  written  documents,  is,  that  St.  Luke,  who  when  left  to  himself 
was  able  to  write  good  Greek,  has  sometimes  in  his  Gospel  such 
harsh  Hebraisms,  as  he  would  hardly  have  used,  unless  he  had  drawn 
from  written  documents.  I  will  mention  a  itw  examples,  Ch.  i.  49. 
ayiiv  T'j  ovoij,a  aurs,  if  it  is  equivalent  to  01  ayir/v  to  ovofxa  avrs,  is  a 
I.arsh  Hebraism.— Of  sAso;,  ver.  50.  54.  58.  72.  ,1  have  already 
treated,  vol,  i.  ch.  iv.  sect.  7. — ETTOiTjce  xcccro;,  ver.  51.  is  exactly 
derived  from  the   Hebrew  7' H  il^V*  res  magnas  gessit,  vicit — 

Mvrj(ySr,vai  bXs^s,  riy  A'^^aajj:.,  ver.  54,  ^^.  is  the  same  Hebraism 

as  we  find  in  the  Septuagint,  Psalm  xcviii.  3.  sijivr^aSy}  t8  sKess  avrn 
rev  laxw?,  and  Psalm  cxix.  49.  fj.'/r^a-^rjrt  tcjv  Xc/yuj-/  <r8  rcu  csXcv  era. — » 
V.  76.  TTco  TTfOfwira  rs  Kiciri,  and  v.  79.  ckix  ^xvccti^  are  manifest 
Hebraisms,-^Ch,  vii,  21.  eSffaTTcycrs  lioXKsi  ato — iJ.o(.7rr/'Mv  is  as 


*  *  Mark  i.  4.  Luke  iii.  3.  Kn^vc-s'aiv  BaTmo-y.a  /A-Tayoia;  ii(  a^tTn  a/Aa^rnvv. 
Math.  iii.  )'2.  Luke  iii.  17.  Ou  ro  nrvov  ev  r>i  y^ipi  avTu,  xai  Siaxafiapiu  tr.t 
a'Kaiya  avTU,  Kat  cvva^st  Tov  triTftv  (avrn)  tie  TriY  aTrodrixny  {aura),  to  il  o^ujcv 
jt»Taicau(rsi  iru^i  aaZiirtM.  Here  the  harsh  Hebraism  eti  tv  t_>)  p(i'p»  *ut«  i»  woitliy 
of  notice. — Matlh.  iv.  5.  Luke  iv.  9.  it-rifvyi'sv,  a  very  unusual  word,  peculiar 
to  the  Egyptian  Greek  dialect,  and  of  which  no  coniinenlalor  has  given  an 
accurately  philological  explanation. — Mark  y.'l^l.  ii.  1-12.  and  Lnke  viii.  41. 
V.  17-26.  arc  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  similarity  of  expressions  used  in 
tlicse  passages,  but  likewise  for  the  se|iaration  of  two  events,  which  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  arc  connected  with  each  other. — Malth.  vi.  11,  Luke  xi. 
5.  tntUFioi,  a  v.-ord,  which,  according  to  Origen,  no  Greek  writer  liad  ever  used 
before  the  evangelists  The  agreement,  however,  in  respect  to  {triaa-iof  may  be 
explained  on  the  siipposilion,  that  this  word  was  already  in  use  among  the  early 
Christian.s  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  at  the  time  when  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke 
vrotc  their  Go.spels. — Matth.  viii.  2-4.  Mark  i.  40-45.  Luke  v.  1'2-1(). — 
Matth.  xvi.  24.  Mark  viii.  34.  I-uke  ix.  23.  In  this  last  example  it  is  re- 
markable that  all  the  three  evangelists  agree  in  using  the  Svriac  plirase  oiria-a)  /ui? 
EXdiiv,  instead  of  the  connnon  Greek  word  axoXaflsiv. — Mark  xii.  41,  42.  Luke  xxi. 
1,  2.  ya^oiftiXoxio*  and  ^jTrrov,  the  former  of  which  is  taken  by  these  two  evange- 
lists in  an  unusual  sense. — Mark  xiv.  12-16.  Luke  xxi.  7-13. — Mark  xiv.  54. 
Luke  xxii.  56.  wpof  to  <{>»;?. — Matth.  xxviii.  1.  Luke  xxiii.  54.  im-faie"**,  »  karih 
Syriasm  cXplaiiied  abovcj  vol.  i,  ch.  iv.  §  5.'     Vol.  iii.  Part  i.  p.  i^J. 
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harsh  expression,  whicli  nowhere  occurs  in  the  NewTestament,  except 
in  the  present  instance,  and  at  Mark  iii.  lo.  v  29  34.  Homer  indeed, 
in  describing  a  disorder  with  which  the  Greeks  were  afflicted,  says, 
they  were  lash-ed  vvitli  Jupiter's  scourge :  but  Homer  had  here  tlie 
image  of  a  scourge  before  his  eyes,  and  wrote  in  allegory,  whereas  a 
writer  who  literally  calls  a  disease  a  scourge,  and  uses  such  expres- 
sions as  *  to  be  afflicted  with  a  scourge,'  '  to  be  cured  of  a  scourge,* 
no  longer  thinks  on  the  original  meaning  of  [/.aa-n^.  Pure  Greek 
writers  never  applied  the  word  in  th's  manner  — Ch.  ix.  5i-53» 
wooiunfov  disharmoniously  occurs  not  less  than  three  times,  where  a 
pure  Greek  writer  would  not  have  used  it  even  once.  In  the  second 
instance,  TTf  0  li^ogxits  avTs  is  a  common  Hebraism :  in  the  second 
and  third  instances,  ro  ir^osojirov  avrou  ecrrijfi^f  ts  ito^sveo-^on  si;  "IsfS- 
srxXriU,,  and  ro  itpOi'xKw  avts  tjv  ito^svo^svw  atg  'IffstraXryp  are  less 
common  Hebraisms,  of  which  we  find  examples  m  2  Kings  xii  17. 
Jerem.  xlii.  15.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  2. — Luke  xii.  8  oc  av  ofji^oXoyrjcrBt  ev 
eixoi,  and  0  Th;  rs  AvSoccirs  cy^oXoyri<rei  sy  ocvrw,  a  Syrlasm,  which  I 
have  already  explained. — Luke  xiii    16.  tSs  in  the  sense  oi  jam,  is  a 

Syriasm  borrowed  from  ?^},  of  which  i  recellect  no  other  iastancg 
in  the  whole  New  Testament.'     Vol.  iii.  Part  i.   p.  94. 

From  thus  much  of  observation  on  the  Gospels  in  general,  our 
author  descends  to  that  of  St.  Matthew  in  particular.  Com- 
Tnencing  with  an  account  of  this  evangelist,  a?id  the  time  when  he 
wrote,  and  attempting  to  reconcile  the  contradictions  in  respect  to 
the  others,  Michaelis  proceeds  to  consider  the  original  language  of 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  and,  after  having  submitted  some  intro- 
ductory remarks,  subjoins  testimonies  of  the  ancients  relative  to 
an  Hebrew  originaL  The  question  is  next  examined,  whether 
Origen  and  E.usebius  have  argued,  in  any  part  of  their  writings, 
as  though  they  supposed  that  Sf.  Matthew  had  written  in 
Greek?  Additional  arguments  are  adduced  in  favour  of  the  opi- 
nion that  St.  Matthev/  wrote  in  Hebrew  ^  th.e  objections  made 
to  this  opinion  are  discussed ;  and  observations  on  several  pas- 
sages in  the  Greek  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  are  advanced,  to 
evince  that  the  translator  had  been  inaccurate  in  his  version  ; 
accompanied  with  conjectures  relative  to  the  words  of  the  ori- 
ginal, and  the  causes  which  might  have  led  a  translator  into 
error.  Notices  are  next  presented  relative  to  the  Hebrew 
Cospel  used  by  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites;  and  an  inquiry  is 
instituted,  whether  this  Gospel,  in  its  primitive  state,  actually 
were  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  ?  The  investigation 
closes  with  an  account  of  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew- 
published  by  Sebastian  Munster,  and  of  the  edition  by  John 
Tilet 

Among  topics  of  such  various  interest  as  those  which  this 
chapter  contains,  there  is  not  one  that  does  not  abound  with  in- 
struction: those  which  follow  we  cite  as  of  material  importance. 

'  Having  preniised  the  authoritv  of  Jerom,  I  will  now  propose 
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some  conjectures  of  my  own.     Ch.  iii.  15'.  TTatrav  ^jxaoTuvrjv  is  not 
80  suitable  to  the  context  as  lea.vta.  to,  hy.a,iwita.rx,  which  signifies 

*  all  commandments  relative  to  religious  ceremonies.'  Perhaps  pH  7D 
was  used  in  the  original. — Ch.  iv.  8.  the  tempter  conducts  Christ  to 
the  top  of  a  lofty  mountain,  and  shows  him  Tracaj  ra.?  ^ottrihsias  ra 
xotr/x8.     Now  if  we  take  these  v;ords  in  a  literal  sense,  the  fact  is 
utterly  impossible  :  and  if  it  was  a  mere  illusion,  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  ascending  a  lofty  mountain.     Here  some  word  must  have 
been   used  in   the  original    which    was  capable    of  more  than  one 
translation:  perhaps  V"lt{nj  which  signifies  '  the  land,'  as  well  as 
f  the  earth  ;'  or  7^n,  which,  as  well  as  o(K8/x£v>j,  may  denote  the 
land  of  Palestine.  Or  thirdly,  what  is  perhaps  the  most  probable  con- 
jecture, it  is  not  improbable  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  HODG  *73 
tJiyn^  that  is  <  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  that  the 
translator  mistook  *^*>f  for  i<^V.  v/hich   in  the  Septuagint  is  some- 
times rendei'ed  by  xocr^xof.     It  is  even  possible,  as  ^H^  signifies  lite- 
rally *  beauty,'  and  koo-(ms  has  likewise  this  sense,  that  the  translation 
in  question  was  occasioned  by  a  too  literal  adherence  to  the  original. 
Now  all  the  kingdoms  which  existed  in  Palestine   in  the  time  of 
Christ  could  be  seen   from  the  top  of  mount  Nebo  :  St.  Matthew 
therefore  meant  all  the  kingdoms  of  Palestine,  which  his  translator 
converted  into  *  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.' — Ch.  v.  18,  soug  av 
Tta.vTx  yavYiTai  is  not  very  intelligible,  for  the  question  relates  to  the 
laws  of  God  ;  and  the  laws  of  God  are  not  universally  fulfilled.    Per- 
haps the  words  of  the  original  were  7311  Hti^y*  ^D  ly,  which  are 
capable  of  a  different  translation  from  ecus  cav  ttavta  yvjrirai  :  for 
*iy  may  denote  *  for  ever,'  and  O^  if  K  7  was  used  in  the  preceding 
clause,  would  signify  <  but.'     The  meaning  therefore  of  Christ  was, 

*  As  long  as  heaven  and  earth  remain,  they  shall  not  be  abolished, 
but  every  thing  shall  be  executed.' — Ch.  v.  48.  rsKsiOi  is  somewhat 
obscure.  A  word  expressive  ot  peace  or  reconciliation  would  be 
more  suitable  to  the  context  than  a  word  expressive  of  pei^fection. 
Perhaps  CD'D/^  was  used  in  the  original,  which  admits  both 
senses. —  Ch.  viii.  28,  29.  mention  is  made  of  two  demoniacs,  whereas 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  mention  only  one.  Now  if  the  dialect,  in  which 
§t.  Matthew  wrote,  was  the  Syriac,  this  contradiction  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  translator.  For  in  Syriac,  when  a  noun  is  in  what  is 
called  the  status  eraphaticus,  it  has  the  very  same  orthography  in  the 
singular  as  it  has  in  the  plural ;  and  even  in  the  verb,  the  third 
person  plural  is  sometimes  written  like   the  third  person  singular, 

without  the  Vau,  namely     Vk.^D  for  Cl-^.AO-    However  I  shall 

not  msist  on  this  explanation,  because  I  much  doubt  whether  St.  Mat- 
thew wrote  in  Syriac' — Ch.  ix.  l8.  Jairus  says  of  his  daughter  aprf 
ttsXsvrriCrs,  *  she  is  already  dead  ;'  whereas,  according  to  St.  Mark, 
he  says  so-yai'ws  £%£'>  '  she  is  at  the  point  of  death,'  and  receives  the 
first  intelligence  of  her  death  as  he  was  returning  home  accom- 
panied by  Christ,  Various  artifices  have  been  used  by  the  harmo- 
nists to  reconcile  this  contradiction,  and  with  very  little  success: 
but  as  soon  as  we  reflect  on  the  words  which  must  have  stood  in 
the  original,  all  difficulty  vanishes  on  this  head.  For  nH/tD  iinJ' 
may  signify  either  *  she  is  now  dead,'  or  *  she  is  now  dying.'  St. 
Matthew's  translator  rendered  the  word  according  to  the   former 
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punctuation,  whereas  he  ought  rather  to  have  adopted  the  latter,  as 
appears  from  what  is  related  by  the  two  other  evangelists. — Ch.  xi. 
12.  rj  ^s.<rikeiCi  tujv  s^^vujv  ^iu^erat  is  so  harsh  and  obscure,  and  the 
expression  used  by  St.  Luke  on  the  same  occasion,  vj  /SatriAsja  i^ 
©£«  £'ja,yysAi^cra.t,  is  so  easy  and  natural,  that  there  is  reaso'n  to 
doubt  whether  St.  Matthew's  original  was  in  this  passage  rendered 
properly.  Now  e-ja.yy£M^uj  is  in^Hebrew  '^ti^^  :  but  if  this  word 
be  written  IDHj  with  Samech  instead  of  Sin,  as  it  is  in  Syriac,  a 
translator  might  render  it  by  /3ia^w,  especially  if  D/tDH  followed  in 
the  same  sentence.  For  both  **)P^  and  OOH  signify,  i.  Crudus 
fuity  2.  Fiolavii  ;  and  the  corresponding  Arabic  word    »,m,j  signifies 

also  intempestive  fecit,  and  vim  Intul'it.  If  then  St.  Matthew  wrote 
m'^tJl*  DDH  W:l^^  nOnn  D^DSS^H  niDbO,  the  translator 
might  explain  *^D^  by  DDH,  and  consequently  render  the  three 
words  by  y]  ^a<jiXBia.  rojv  8§a.vujv  ^la^stsci.  I  will  not  affirm  however 
that  this  solution  is  the  true  one,  as  it  is  rather  too  artificial. — Ch. 
xxi.  33.  u>§v^£  Xy/VOv,  '  he  dug  a  wine-press',  is  an  incorrect  expres- 
sion, for  it  was  properly  the  uVoAijviov  which  was  dug,  and  hence  St. 
Mark  has  wou^sv  uVoATjviov,  which  is  correct.  St.  Matthew  wrote 
probably  ^D'  HVH?  ^n  expression  used  by  Isaiah,  ch.  v.  2.  on  which 
I  refer  the  reader  to  Lowth's  note  on  that  verse. — Ch.  xxi.  41. 
Ae'/ho'jv  avYM  seems  to  be  a  false  reading,  not  only  because  the  words 
which  follow  were,  according  to  St.  Mark,  uttered  by  Christ,  but 
because  it  is  improbable  that  the  Jewish  priests,  who  certainly  under- 
stood the  import  of  the  parable  which  Christ  had  just  delivered  to 
them,  would  have  answered  KUKSi  KocYMf  attoXscrsi  avm;  :  and  from 
the  account  given  by  St.  Luke,  it  appears  that  they  actually  gave  a 
very  different  answer.  In  this  passage,  therefore,  St.  Matthew  wrote 
probably  '^^^{^1,  *  he  said,'  which  was  mistaken  for  'TH/t^K*!, 
*  they  said,'  perhaps  by  the  transcriber,  who  wrote  the  copy,  from 
which  the  Greek  translation  was  made.  Further,  if  this  mistake  was 
made  in  the  verse  in  question,  the  translator  must  have  considered 
*nDK*T  ver.  42.  not  as  a  continuation  of  Christ's  discourse,  but  as  a 
reply  to  what  the  Jewish  priests  had  said.  Perhaps  objections  may 
be  made  to  this  solution  ;  but  I  know  of  no  other  method  of  recon- 
ciling, in  this  instance,  St.  Matthev/  with  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  ; 
and  it  is  surely  better  to  suppose  that  St.  Matthew's  translator  made 
a  mistake,  than  to  ascribe  the  mistake  to  the  evangelist  himself.  It 
is  true  that  the  difficulty  may  be  removed  by  saying  that  Xsysinv 
avtiv  is  an  interpolation  :  but  for  this  assertion  we  have  no  authority, 
since  these  words  are  found  in  all  the  Greek  manuscripts,  except  the 
Codex  Leicestrensis,  which  cannot  be  put  in  competition  with  tlxe 
united  evidence  of  all  other  manuscripts, 

*  To  the  example  which  now  follows  I  believe  no  objection  will 
be  made.  Immediately  after  Christ  was  fastened  to  the  cross,  they 
gave  him,  according  to  St.  Matthew,  ch.  xxvii.  34.  vinegar  mingled 
with  gall ;  but  according  to  St.  Mark,  ch.  xv.  23.  they  offered  him 
wine  mingled  with  myrrh.  Here  is  a  manifest  contradiction,  and,  of 
course,  in  one  of  the  two  accounts  there  must  be  an  inaccuracy. 
That  St.  Mark's  account  is  the  right  one,  is  probable  from  the  cir« 
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cumstance,  that  Christ  refused  to  drink  what  was  offered  him,  as  ap- 
pears both  from  Matth.  xxvii.  34  and  Mark  xv.23  Wine  mixed  with 
myrrh  was  given  to  malefactors  at  the  place  of  execution,  in  order 
to  intoxicate  them,  and  make  them  less  sensible  to  pain.  Christ 
therefore  with  great  propriety  refused  the  aid  of  such  remedies. 
But  if  vinegar  was  offered  him,  which  was  taken  merely  to  assuage 
thirst,  there  could  be  no  reason  for  his  rejecting  it.  Besides,  he 
tasted  it  before  he  rejected  it,  and  therefore  he  must  have  found  it 
different  from  that  which,  if  offered  to  him,  he  was  ready  to  receive. 
To  solve  this  difficulty,  we  must  suppose  that  the  words  used  in  the 
Hebrew  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  were  such  as  agreed  with  the  ac- 
count given  by  St.  Mark,  and  at  the  same  time  were  capable  of  the 
construction  which  was  put  upon  them  by  St.  Matthew's  Greek 
translator.  Nor  is  it  difiicult  to  conjecture  what  these  words  were. 
Suppose  St.  Matthew  wrote  N'^^TDH  i^*'?!!,  which  signifies  <  sweet 
wine  with  bitters,'  or  '  sweet  wine  and  myrrh,'  as  we  find  it  in  St. 
Mark,  and  St  Matthew's  translator  overlooked  the  Jod  in  t^**?!!)  he 
took  it  for  ^f  7n>  which  signifies  *  vinegar  :■  and  '  bitter'  he  trans- 
lated by  %oA-);,  as  it  is  often  rendered  in  the  Septuagint.  Nay,  St.  Mat- 
thew may  have  written  J<^^nj  a"d  have  still  meant  to  express  •  sweet 
wine  :'  if  so,  the  difference  consisted  only  in  the  points  ;  for  the  same 
word  KvH*  which,  when  pronounced  Hale,  signifies  '  sweet,'  de- 
notes, as  soon  as  we  pronounce  it,  Hala,  '  vinegar.'  The  trj^nslator 
pf  St  Matthew's  Gospel  misunderstood  the  words  of  the  original  j 
but  St  Mark,  who  had  been  better  informed  by  St.  Peter,  has  given 
?he  true  account.*     "VqI.  iii.  Part,  i,   v.  155. 

The  subject  of  the  fifth  chapter  is  the  Gospel  of  St.  Marl  5 
and  before  the  author  enters  on  the  historical  accounts  which 
relate  to  it,  he  presents  to  his  readers,  as  in  the  instance  of  St. 
Matthew,  an  inquiry  concerning  this  evangelist,  and  the  circum-? 
Stances  of  his  life.  Having  estimated  how  far  the  statements 
adduced,  respecting  the  contents  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  agree, 
he  proceeds  to  prove  that  St.  Mark  derived  his  information,  not 
only  from  St.  Peter,  but  likewise  from  written  documents :  and, 
after  instituting  distinct  inquiries,  whether  St.  Mark  made  use 
of  St.  Matthew's,  or  St.  Luke's  Gospel  ?  as  also,  whether  St. 
Mark's  Gospel  were  written  first,  and  used  by  St.  Luke  .''  he 
concludes  with  an  induction  of  evidence,  maintaining  that  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark  was  written  in  Greek,  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  some  modern  critics,  especially  Baronius,  who  have 
asserted  that  it  was  originally  composed  in  Latin.  On  the  style 
and  pai-ticularities  of  this  evangelist  we  have  the  following  obr 
servatiqns, 

*  No  writer  of  the  New  Testament  has  neglected  elegance  of  ex- 
pression, and  purity  of  language,  more  than  St.  Mark.  The  word 
sv^scoc  occurs  incessantly,  and  he  abounds  likewise  with  numerous  and 
harsh  Hebraisms.  Yet  his  Gospel  is  very  valuable,  because  it  con- 
tains several  important  though  short  additions  to  the  accounts  giveo 
^y  St.  Matthew.     For  instance,  the  answer  of  Christ,  which   Sti 
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Matthew  has  recorded,  cli.  xli.  48 — 50.  would  be  thought  very  ex- 
traordinary unless  we  knew  what  St.  Mark  has  related,  ch.  iii.  21.: 
but  from  this  passage  we  clearly  perceive  the  reason  of  Christ's 
answer.  Sometimes  he  has  additions,  which  more  clearly  ascertain 
the  time  in  which  the  events  happened,  as  in  ch,  iv.  35.  vi.  1,2.  It 
is  therefore  unjust  to  suppose  that  St.  Mark  neglected  the  order  of 
time  more  than  the  other  evangehsts,  and  still  more  so  to  reject  his 
arrangement  for  that  of  St.  Matthew  or  St.  Luke,  in  places  where  the 
time  is  positively  determined  by  St.  Mark.'    Vol.  iii.  Parti,  p.  227. 

The  discussions  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  which  con- 
stitute the  subject  of  the  sixth  chapter,  open  with  a  view  of  his 
life  and  character.  The  questions  are  then  examined,  whether 
St.  Luke's  Gospel,  though  it  contain  on  the  whole  a  credible 
history,  be  perfectly  free  from  inaccuracies?  and  if  St.  Luke 
were  the  same  person  as  the  Lucius  mentioned  in  the  Acts  and 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ?  An  investigation  succeeds  con- 
cerning the  person  of  Fheophilus,  to  whom  St.  Luke  wrote  his 
Gospel,  and  the  time  when  it  was  written ;  as  also  the  opinions 
that  have  prevailed  in  reference  to  the  place  where  St.  Luke 
wrote  it,  and  the  result  of  inquiries  thence  arising.  To  this, 
considerations  are  added  on  St.  Luke's  motive  in  writing  his 
Gospel,  which  thus  terminate  the  chapter. 

*  Ii)  this  manner  St.  Luke  improved  and  corrected  the  accounts, 
which  were  then  in  circulation,  of  the  history  of  Christ.  For  this 
undertaking  he  is  entitled  to  our  warmest  thanks:  as,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  accurate  inquiries  which  he  made,  he  was  enabled  to 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  and  to  communicate  a  history  on 
which  we  can  depend.  It  is  true  that  the  accounts  contained  iu  the 
histories  which  it  was  St.  Luke's  object  to  correct  were  not  wholly 
fabulous,  and  the  mere  inventions  of  the  authors  who  recorded  them; 
but  they  contained  so  much  falsehood  intermixed  with  truth,  that  a 
correction  of  them  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened to  these  histories  as  happens  to  our  modern  gazettes,  when  a 
battle  or  a  siege  is  described.  The  main  story  is  true,  but,  in  passing 
through  different  hands,  it  generally  acquires  an  accession  of  circum- 
stances, which  are  totally  devoid  of  truth.  Official  intelligence  alone 
is  certain  ;  and  such  certain  intelligence  we  have  received  from  St. 
Luke.'    Vol.  iii.  Part  i.   p.  270. 

Advancing  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Joh?iy  as  the  subject  of  chapter 
the  seventh,  and  subjoining  a  succinct  view  of  this  evangelist's 
life  and  character,  Michaelis  proceeds  to  the  various  opinions 
which  have  been  espoused  in  respect  to  St.  John's  object  in 
writing  his  Gospel.  The  opinions  of  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Eusebius,  who  supposed  that  this  Gospel  was  designed  as 
supplementary  to  the  three  others,  is  contested  as  but  partially 
applying,  in  the  instance  of  Clement,  who  states  that,  as  in  the 
former  those  things  were  related  which  concern  the  humanity  of 
Christ,  it  was  the  intent  of  St.  jolia  to  write  a  spiritual  Gospel, 
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which  should  explain  at  full  length  his  divinity;  while  Eusc- 
bius,  on  the  contrary,  relates,  that  St.  John's  intention  was  to 
supply  what  his  predecessors  had  omitted  concerning  the  first 
parts  of  Christ's  ministry,  their  accounts  having  been  chiefly 
confined  to  the  last  year  of  it :  but  to  tins  also  Michaelis  ex- 
presses his  dissent  j  adding — 

*  That  it  was  not  his'  (St.  John's)  <  design  to  record  even  all  the 
miracles  which  Christ  had  performed,  is  evident  from  what  he  him- 
self says,  ch.  xx.  30.  xxi.  25. ;  and  therefore,  though  his  Gospel  con- 
tains a  considerable  quantity  of  very  important  manner,  of  which  no 
mention  is  made  in  the  three  first  Gospels,  yet  this  matter  was  intro- 
duced with  a  different  view  from  that  of  merely  supplying  the  de- 
fects of  his  predecessors.  If  this  had  been  his  sole,  or  even  his  prin- 
cipal, object,  he  would  not  have  passed  over  in  silence  the  whole 
history  of  Christ's  early  life,  of  which,  as  I  observed  in  the  preceding 
section,  he  had  the  best  opportunity  of  procuring  information  :  nor 
would  he  have  neglected  to  confirm  by  his  own  testimony  the  account 
of  Christ's  transfiguration  on  the  mount,  his  agony  in  the  garden,  and 
other  important  events,-  at  which  St.  John  was  present,  but  St. 
Matthew  was  not.  However,  it  is  far  from  my  intention  to  assert 
that  St.  John  intended  no  part  of  his  Gospel  as  a  supplement  to  the 
preceding  Gospels  :  I  mean  only  that  this  was  not  his  sole  or  hi^ 
principal  object.'     Vol.  iii.  Part  i.   p.  275. 

The  very  different  opinion  from  that -of  Clement  and  Euse- 
bius,  which  was  suggested  by  Lampe  and  defended  by  Lardner, 
is  next  proposed;  and,  having  been  acutely  examined,  it  is  in- 
ferred from  John  xii.  37-43,  on  which  Dr.  Lardner  mainly 
rested  as  matter  of  doubt,  that  this  passage  intended  '  nothing 
more  than  an  answer  to  an  objection  founded  on  the  Jewish  re-r 
jection  of  Christ's  miracles.' 

*  The  apostle  had  probably  heard  the  following  argument  brought 
against  the  truth  of  the  evangehcal  history  :    *  If  so  many  miracles 
had  been  performed,  as  is  pretended,   and  that  too  in  so  public  a 
manner,  it  is  inconceivable  how  the  Jews  could  refuse  to  believe, 
after  they  had  seen  those  miracles  with  their  own  eyes.     If  it  were 
true  that  a  person  really  dead  was  restored  to  hfe  in  the  presence  of 
many  witnesses,  and  in  a  village  which  was  only  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Jerusalem,  it  must  have  been  known  to  the  whole  city;  and  the 
necessary  consequence  would  have  been,  that  the  Jews  would  have 
acknowledged  the  person  who  could  perform  such  miracles  to  be  the 
Messiah,  whom  they  expected.     But  since  the  contrary  is  true,  the 
wonders  related  by  Christ's  disciples  are  entitled  to  no  credit.'     An 
objection  of  this  kind  St.  John  probably  intended  to  answer,  when 
he  wrote  the  passage  in  question.     He  admits  that  the  incredulity 
of  the  Jews  might  afford  just  matter  of  surprise  :  but  he  denies  that 
any  inference  can  be  deduced  from  it,  prejudicial  to  the. credibility 
of  the  Gospel  history.  For  the  prophets  had  foretold  that  their  eyes 
would  be  blinded,  and  their  hearts  hardened  :  and  therefore,  as  they 
were  incapable  of  conviction,  their  rejection  of  Jesus  could  afford  no 
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proof  that  he  was  not  the  Messiah.  St.  John  however  adds,  that 
many  were  really  convinced  in  their  hearts,  and  that  only  the  fear 
of  expulsion  from  the  synagogue  deterred  them  from  an  open  con- 
fession.'   Vol.  iii.  Parti,   p.  277. 

Hanng  thus  disposed  of  the  hypotheses  of  others,  Michaells 
advances  his  own ;  which  is,  to  evince  that  St.  John  wrote  his 
Gospel  to  confute  the  errors  of  Cerinthus  and  the  Gnostics;  as  also 
those  of  the  Sabians,  a  sect  which  acknowledged  John  Baptist 
for  their  founder.  The  tenets  maintained  by  the  Gnostics  and 
Sabians  are  distinctly  stated,  and  also  the  manner  in  which  St. 
John  had  confuted  them.  We  wished  to  present  to  our  readers 
this  very  learned  and  masterly  disquisition,  as  having  given  us 
the  fullest  satisfaction:  but  the  whole  is  too  long  for  insertion j 
and  to  abridge,  would  be  essentially  to  injure  it. 

It  having  been  mentioned  before,  that,  according  to  a  passage 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius,  St.  John  had  read  the 
three  first  Gospels,  and  supplied  what  his  predecessors  had 
pmitted,  Michaelis  reverts  to  that  opinion  as  well  as  to  Cle- 
ment's ;  and  thence  oifers  his  reasons  to  prove  that  the  first 
three  Gospels  had  been  read  by  St.  John  before  the  writing  of 
his  own.  The  appropriate  mode  of  this  evangelist's  narration 
is  next  judiciously  treated,  and  the  peculiarities  of  his  Greek 
style  pointed  out,  in  reference  also  to  his  Epistles.  The  con- 
tents of  the  last  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel  are  then  distinctly 
considered;  and  the  notion  of  Grotius,  who,  with  other  critics, 
contended  that  this  chapter  was  added  by  the  elders  at  Ephesus, 
having  been  judiciously  set  aside,  after  adverting  with  great  per- 
tinence to  the  date  and  place  when  and  where  this  Gospel  was 
written,  the  Introduction  to  the  four  evangelical  books  is  con- 
'cluded,  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  heretics  who  rejected  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John. 

We  have  thus  far  exhibited  a  distinct  view  of  the  original  work, 
that  the  reader  may  judge  of  its  plan  and  contents.  In  our  next 
number  we  shall  revert  to  it,  and  to  tlie  notes  that  Mr.  Marsh, 
has  subjoined. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  IL  —  Observations  on  the  Winds  and  Monsoons ;  illustrated 

nvith  a  Charts    and  accompanied  nvith   Notes,   Geographical  and 

Meteorological.      By  James  Capper,  formerly   Colonel  and   Com- 

ptroller-Ge?ieral  of  the  Army  and  Fortif  cation  Accompts  on  the 

Coast  of  Coroma?idel.     /[to.    i^s.     Debrett.     i8ci. 

1  O  colonel  Capper  we  seem  to  have  been  formerly  obliged 
for  a  very  interesting  and  entertaining  account  of  a  Journey 
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over  the  Great  Desert  from  India ;  and  he  appears  through  his 
whole  hfe  to  have  been  a  judicious  and  attentive  observer.  In 
situations  such  as  he  has  experienced,  much  might  have  been 
attained  by  attention  only:  in  this  he  has  not  failed;  while  he  has 
added  to  it  whatever  tht  philosophy  of  his  time  could  contribute 
to  elucidate  the  subject.  We  much  regret,  however,  that  the 
observations  of  De  Luc,  De  Saussure,  and  Sennebier,  were  un- 
known to  him:  these,  with  some  later  authors,  would  have 
greatly  illustrated,  and  in  some  places  have  corrected,  his  theory. 
Our  author's  object  is  to  elucidate  the  doctrines  of  Bacon, 
as  further  dilated  by  Dr.  Halley.  We  will  not  stop  to  inquire 
where  those  *  germs'  are  to  be  found,  in  the  works  of  the  for- 
mer, of  '  almost  every  modern  discovery,'  because  we  know  how 
easily  hints  are  expanded  into  systems,  and  that  an  accidental 
conjecture  is  often  magnified  into  die  anticipation  of  a  disco- 
very. We  will  however  admit  that  Bacon  and  Halley  were  well 
•acquainted  with  the  causes  of  the  trade-winds,  and  of  the  mon- 
soons ;  but  we  are  equally  certain  that  their  system  is  wholly 
inapplicable  to  the  whirlwinds,  the  irregular  currents  of  the  air 
in  temperate  climates,  the  harmattan,  or  the  sirocco.  So  far, 
;  however,  as  their  system  went,  colonel  Capper  has  considerably 
improved  it  •,  and  the  body  of  meteorological  facts,  which  he  has 
collected  in  its  suoport,  will  be  of  the  highest  importance  to 
every  philosophical  inquirer,  and  reflect  no  little  credit  on  his 
diligence  and  ingenuity.  We  need  not  enlarge  on  our  author's 
judicious  geographical  distinctions,  nor  on  the  division  of  the 
different  winds,  which  are  chiefly  important  to  those  who 
peruse  the  whole.  We  shall  select  his  explanation  of  the 
monsoons. 

*  The  winds  in  the  gulf  of  Bengal  are  generally  said  to  blow  six 
months  from  the  N.  E.  and  the  other  six  from  the  S.  W.  This  is 
far  from  being  precisely  true  respecting  any  part  of  India ;  it  is, 
however,  sufficiently  accurate  for  our  present  purpose,  and  therefore 
I  shall  in  part  adopt  this  position,  as  well  as  the  common  country 
name  of  monsoon  ;  trusting,  that  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  I 
shall  be  able  to  account  for  the  several  deviations  of  the  wind  from 
the  monsoon  points,  and  at  the  same  time  in  some  measure  to  explain 
the  causes  of  them. 

*  From  the  island  of  Ceylon  to  Balasore  Roads,  the  N.  E.  mon- 
soon is  said  to  begin  near  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  early  in  Octo- 
ber. But  in  fact  between  the  two  monsoons,  the  expiration  of  the 
one  and  the  commencement  of  the  other,  the  winds  and  currents  arc 
variable  on  this  coast,  partaking  of  both;  frequently,  however,  calms 
prevail  during  the  whole  month  of  September,  and  even  early  in  Oc- 
tober, with  a  strong  current  from  the  N.  E.  towards  the  S.  W.  At 
this  period  v/e  must  remember  that  the  sun  is  fast  approaching  to- 
wards the  equinoxial,  which  he  crosses  nearly  about  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember. As  his  declination  afterwards  increases  from  seven  to  fifteen 
degrees  S.  which  is  between  the   loth  and  31st  of  October,  his  ab- 
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sence  frorti  the  northern  hemisphere  begins  to  be  felt ;  and  as  he  at 
the  same  time  rarefies  the  air  both  by  sea  and  land  to  the  southward 
of  the  equator,  the  warm  air  then  over  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  parti- 
cularly over  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  as  usual 
ascends,  and  the  cold  air  from  the  N.  meeting  the  perennial  east  wind, 
they  pass  forward  progressively,  beginning  where  the  rarefaction 
takes  place,  and  probably  continuing  to  an  immense  distance,  and 
thus  form  the  N.  E.  monsoon.  The  exact  point  where  the  northerly 
wind  terminates  I  shall  not,  in  this  place,  attempt  to  ascertain ;  but 
we  may  venture  to  suppose,  that  it  must  be  at  least  as  far  towards  the 
N.  E.  as  the  west  side  of  the  Thibet  and  Napal  mountains,  separating 
India  from  China,  and  which  in  winter  are  always  covered  with  snow» 
From  this  frozen  eminence  a  current  of  cold  air  will  move  with  consi- 
derable velocity  towards  the  tropic,  on  the  approach  of  the  sun, 
until  the  equilibrium  is  restored;  but  at  the  latter  end  of  January, 
the  sun  again  beginning  to  return  towards  the  N.  produces  a  sensible 
effect  on  the  air;  for  in  proportion  as  he  approaches  towards  the 
equator,  the  current  of  air  in  the  gulf  of  Bengal,  near  the  land, 
takes  a  different  direction.  About  this  time  the  wind,  immediately 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandcl,  no  longer  blows  violently  or  regularly 
from  the  N.  E.  as  in  the  commencement  of  the  monsoon  ;  but  first 
abates  in  strength  (like  a  current  of  water  when  the  level  is  nearly 
restored),  and  then  changes  daily  to  regular  land  and  sea  breezes, 
which  of  course,  near  the  coast,  are  obviously  occasioned  by  the 
alternate  rarefaction  of  the  air  by  sea  and  land. 

*  When  the  earth  begins  to  be  violently  heated  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  the  rarefied  air  ascends,  and  the  cooler  air  from  the  sea 
comes  in  to  supply  its  place;  but  the  exhalations  raised  during  the 
day  are  condensed  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  during  the  absence  of 
the  sun,  and  falling  down  in  copious  dews  refresh  the  earth,  when 
the  sea  becomes  warm,est,  and  the  current  of  air,  a  few  hours  after 
«un-set,  goes  fi-om  the  land  to  the  sea,  and  produces  what  is  called 
the  land  wind.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  these  alternate  land 
and  sea  breezes  do  not  take  place  until  some  time  after  the  change  of 
each  monsoon,  when  its  strength  begins  to  abate;  for  at  the  com- 
mencement of  either,  the  monsoon  itself  blows  incessantly  for  a 
month  or  live  weeks  immediately  on  the  coast,  and  continues,  with 
trifling  deviations  from  the  N.  E.  or  S.  W.  according  to  the  respec- 
tive seasons.  Nor  do  the  land  and  sea  breezes  at  any  time  extend 
above  three  or  four  leagues  from  the  shore.*     p.  41. 

*  During  the  continuance  of  the  land  and  sea  breezes  on  the 
coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar,  both  in  the  N.  E.  and  S.  W. 
monsoons,  the  wind  on  shore  seems  regularly  to  follow  the  course  of 
the  sun,  and  passes  very  perceptibly  round  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass in  twenty-four  hours. 

*  These  winds  blov/  constantly  every  year  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel to  the  latter  end  of  January,  and  continue  during  February 
and  to  the  beginning  of  March,  subject  to  very  slight  variations;  but 
as  the  sun  approaches  towards  the  vernal  equinox,  the  w^inds  again 
become  variable  for  some  days,  as  they  were  about  the  autumnal 
e^uincx,  until  his  declination  is  upwards  of  seven  degrees  N.  when 
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the  S;  W.  monsoon  sets  in,  and  often  on  the  south  part  of  the  coast* 
•with  considerable  violence.  This  change  or  reflux  of  air  appears  to 
be  put  in  motion  by  the  same  means  as  that  which  comes  from  the 
opposite  quarter;  for~  as  the  sun's  altitude  increases  daily  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  the  extensive  body  of  land  in  the  N.  E.  part  of 
Asia  must  become  much  hotter  than  the  ocean,  and  consequently  a 
considerable  degree  of  rarefaction  will  be  produced  over  that  part  of 
the  continent,  whilst  at  the  same  season  an  immense  body  of  cold  air 
will  come  both  from  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  continent  of  Africa, 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  The  princi- 
pal tracts  of  land  of  different  temperatures  on  the  two  continents, 
bearing  very  nearly  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  of  each  other,  will  therefore 
become  alternately  the  two  opposite  extreme  points  of  rarefaction 
and  condensation,  and  necessarily,  according  to  this  theoiy,  be  the 
immediate  causes  of  the  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  monsoons. 

*  But  to  those  who  have  not  considered  the  nature  of  the  mon- 
aoons  in  India,  it  may  appear  somewhat  inconsistent  with  this  theory^ 
that  the  N.E.  monsoon,  which  blows  with  great  force  in  Octobei- 
and  November  on  the  -Coromandel  coast,  is  scarcely  felt  a  few  degrees 
to  the  westward  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  so  vice  versa.  The 
S.  W.  monsoon,  which  blows  with  great  strength  on  the  Malabar 
coast  in  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  is  never  felt  with  any  degree 
of  violence  on  that  of  Coromandel  after  its  commencement,  nor  even 
then,  excepting  very  far  to  the  southward.  It  is  true  both  coasts 
are  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  might  be  supposed  subject  to 
the  same  effects  from  the  situation  of  the  sun  ;  and  so  they  certainly 
are  in  some  degree,  for  the  wind  blows  nearly  in  the  same  direction 
on  both  sides  [o/"]  the  peninsula;  but  on  referring  to  the  map,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  two  coasts  are  separated  by  a  double  range  of  moun- 
tains, running  almost  N.  and  S.  the  one  immediately  bounding  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  the  other  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  peninsula, 
called  the  Ballagat,  or  country  above  the  Passes;  both  which  serve 
alternately  as  a  screen  to  either  coast  during  the  different  monsoons^ 
Besides,  they  not  only  break  the  force  of  the  wind,  or  current  of  air, 
but  these  mountains,  being  less  electrified  than  the  clouds  coming 
from  the  sea,  attract  them,  and  it  is  supposed,  when  nearly  in  con- 
tact, take  away  their  electrical  fire,  and  cause  them  to  precipitate 
the  water  they  contain.'     p.  44* 

Had  colonel  Capper  looked  into  the  modern  authors,  ht 
would  have  found  that  electricity  is  chiefly  conspicuous  when 
water  is  either  dissipated  in  vapour,  or  decomposed ;  and  that 
Dr.  Franklin,  who,  on  this  subject,  then  in  its  infancy,  scarcely 
ventured  beyond  hints,  is  undoubtedly  in  an  error.  Many  facts 
on  the  same  topic  have  been  adduced  in  a  work,  of  which,  from 
Its  obscurity  and  distance,  our  author  has  probably  never  heard  : 
viz.  a  volume  of  essays,  published  at  Exeter  within  a  few  years. 

The  rains  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel  are  well 
explained,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  eastern  and  western  seas ;  and 
the  facts  are  well  established,  whatever  be  the  mode  of  expla- 
nation.— We  shiili  go  on  with  his  theory  of  the  monsoons. 
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*  The  island  of  Ceylon,  which  lies  to  the  southward  of  the  Coro- 
tnandel  coast,  and  where  the  peninsula  becomes  extremely  narrow, 
partakes  of  both  monsoons,  but  principally  of  the  S.  W.  The  wind 
immediately  on  the  coast,  at  the  commencement  of  this  monsoon, 
takes  nearly  the  same  direction  as  the  coast  itself.  From  the  latitude 
of  9  to  13  degrees,  the  coast  lies  nearly  N.  N.  E.  and  S.  S.  W.  and 
from  the  latitude  of  15  degrees,  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  called  Bala- 
sore  Roads,  it  runs  almost  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  The  S.  W.  monsoon 
therefore  on  this  coast  blows  at  first  along  shore,  from  which  cause 
it  is  called  the  Long  Shore  Wind.  The  nature  of  the  soil  on  the 
coast  probably  contributes  to  give  it  this  direction ;  for  the  soil 
being,  in  some  respects,  like  the  gulf  of  Guinea  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  low  and  sandy,  the  air  near  the  earth  must  consequently  be 
jnuch  rarefied  imder  almost  a  vertical  sun,  and  the  denser  air,  coming 
across  the  Indian  Ocean  or  the  gulf  of  Sind,  will  follow  that  direc- 
tion on  the  coast  to  fill  up  the  vacuum.  But  these  winds  continue 
Only  to  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the  sun 
being  near  the  summer  solstice,  the  hot  land  wind  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel  commences,  and  continues  about  six  weeks.  To  under- 
stand the  causes  of  this  sudden  change,  we  must  again  advert  to  the 
geography  of  the  country,  and  consider  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
at  this  period  on  the  two  coasts. 

*  The  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  from  the  latitude  of  16  de- 
grees to  Cape  Comorin,  may  be  divided  longitudinally  into  three 
parts,  beginning  at  Madras,  which  is  situated  in  the  longitude  of 
80°  28'  45"  E.  About  two  degrees  to  the  westward  of  that  meridian 
is  a  range  of  mountains,  fonning  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Valley 
of  Baramaul,  where  the  high  land  of  Mysore  commences,  common- 
ly called  the  Ballagat,  or  country  above  the  Passes.  This  high  or* 
table  land  of  Mysore  rises  at  least  2,000  feet  above  the  coast  of  Co- 
romandel, and  runs  through  the  peninsula  from  N.  to  S.  nearly  in  the 
longitude  of  78!  degrees.  Two  degrees  farther  to  the  westward  is 
another  range  of  mountains,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  boun- 
dary of  the  Malabar  coast ;  and  the  country  situated  between  these 
two  meridians,  from  76  to  78  degrees,  is  properly  the  country  of 
Mysore.  With  this  sketch  of  the  map  of  the  country  before  us,  and 
with  a  recollection  of  the  first  principle  of  this  hypothesis,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  hot  land  wind  prevailing  in  the 
Carnatic  during  the  months  of  May  and  June. 

*  The  sun's  declination  in  the  month  of  May  is  between  15  and  22 
degrees'  N.j  he  will  therefore  before  the  end  of  this  month  have  been 
vertical  over  all  these  countries,  and  consequently  have  produced  a 
considerable  degree  of  heat  in  the  Carnatic ;  but  at  the  same  time 
the  double  range  of  mountains  to  the  westward  will  have  arrested  the 
clouds  brought  thither  by  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  and  made  them  pre- 
cipitate their  contents  both  on  the  Malabar  coast  and  in  the  Mysore 
Country*  The  principal  point  of  rarefaction  then,  at  this  season  j 
tvill  be  the  Carnatic,  which  may,  as  usual,  be  considered  as  the 
heated  room,  and  the  nearest  cold  body  of  air  will  come  from  the 
table  land  of  Mysore  to  restore  the  equilibrium. 

*  In  the  Carnatic,  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  the  ther- 
jiiometer  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  tbade  is  generally  at  90  or  even   100 
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degrees  and  upwards,  whilst  near  the  mountains  the  same  kind  or 
thermometer  will  not  be  more  than  70  or  80  degrees  at  the  utmost^ 
The  current  of  air  then  will  move  from  the  mountains  across  the 
Carnatic  towards  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  of  course  produce  the 
hot  land  winds,  but  they  are  severely  felt  only  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Carnatic,  at  a  distance  from  the  mountains.  At  Amboor,  and  even 
at  Vellore,  which  are  situated  near  them,  those  winds  are  neither" 
extremely  hot,  nor  of  long  duration  ;  and  m  the  narrow  part  of  the 
peninsula,  in  the  beautiful  little  province  of  Coimbatore,  although 
so  far  to  the  southward,  in  consequence  of  their  vicinity  to  the  hills, 
the  inhabitants  are  never  incommoded  by  land  winds. 

*  This  rarefaction  in  the  Carnatic,  and  the  current  of  air  which 
Gomes  from  the  Ballagat  mountains,  and  blows  from  the  W.  to  the 
E.  to  fill  up  the  vacuum,  are  sufficiently  strong  inland  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  the  monsoon  in  this  part  of  the  peninsula ;  but  the  west- 
erly wind  soon  loses  its  effect  on  coming  to  the  coast,  for  it  never  ex- 
tends above  one  or  two  leagues  out  to  sea,  where  the  S.  W.  monsoon 
blows  incessantly  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

»  But  within  a  month  after  the  summer  solstice,  the  current  of  the 
S.W.  monsoon  begins  to  slacken,  when  the  regular  land  and  sea 
winds  again  commence  upon  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  continue 
with  slight  variations  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  Towards  the  end 
of  Atigust,  as  the  sun  approaches  the  line,  the  heat  in  Asia  and  the 
cold  in  Africa  begin  to  abate  ;  consequently  the  monsoon  daily  be- 
comes more  faint,  and  like  the  slack  water  between  the  flood  and 
ebb  tides,  the  air  in  the  gulf  of  Bengal  has  little  motion.  Fre- 
quently it  moves  about  in  eddies,  and  after  it  has  fluctuated  between 
the  two  monsoons  for  three  weeks,  sometimes  almost  a  month,  being 
attended  with  squalls  frorn  different  quarters,  the  N.  E.  wind  at 
length  prevails,  and,  like  the  change  of  tides,  moves  at  first  with 
considerable  rapidity.  But  the  tremendous  gales,  or  rather  hurri- 
canes, wliich  sometimes  blow  in  the  gulf  at  this  season,  and  bear 
down  every  thing  before  them,  seldom  happen  precisely  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  monsoon ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  they  are  the  effect 
of  a  current  of  air  like  the  monsoon,  blowing  constantly  from  thfe 
same  quarter  for  several  months,  but  rather  resemble  whirlwinds, 
which  proceed  principally  from  some  sudden  change  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  which,  though  extremely  violent, 
are  merely  local  and  temporary.  But  before  we  conclude  the 
account  of  the  S.  W.  monsoon  in  Hindustan,  it  may  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  this  monsoon  brings  the  violent  rains  into  the  pro- 
vinces of  Bengal  and  Bahar,  which  generally  begin  at  Calcutta 
about  the  middle  of  June,  two  months  after  their  commencement  to 
the  southward  of  the  gulf.'     p.  52. 

The  length  of  this  explanation  prevents  us  from  adding  some 
additional  remarks,  and  oecasionally  apparent  exceptions  to  the 
doctrine  ;  and  indeed  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  subject  is 
ingeniously  and  correctly  illustrated.  But,  with  respect  to  hur- 
ricanes, the  doctrine  will  by  no  means  apply.  '  Temporary'  strong 
gusts  of  wind  can  never  be  produced  by  rarefaction  of  the  air 
from  a  vertical  sun,  because  the  cause  acts  gradually,  and  there 
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is  nothing  to  impede  the  commencement  of  the  effect  from  the 
commencement  of  the  cause.  Colonel  Capper  ought  also  to 
have  reflected,  that  winds,  proceeding  from  rarefaction  of  the 
air,  are  not  attended  with  thunder  and  lightning.  The  local 
effects  of  these  hurricanes,  the  preceding  and  subsequent  ap- 
pearances, are  equally  inconsistent  with  this  cause.  Two  other 
circumstances  prove  also  its  insufficiency:  one  is,  that  they 
never  occur  at  the  commencement  of  the  monsoon,  when,  be- 
fore the  equilibrium  is  established,  some  commotion  might  be 
expected,  but  a  little  time  after  the  change,  when  the  rarefac- 
tion has  had  its  full  effect;  the  other,  that,  though  it  may  begin 
to  blow  from  the  land,  the  air  soon  rushes  froixi  every  point  of 
the  compass. 

Colonel  Capper  proceeds  to  the  explanation  of  some  other 
appearances  of  perennial  winds;  which  we  cannot,  from  its  ex- 
tent, follow,  or,  from  its  nature,  abridge.  Our  author,  from  the 
terms  monsoon  and  tuffoon^  is  led  to  examine  some  other  appro- 
priate appellations  of  different  places;  and,  as  these  are  Per- 
sian, he  concludes  that  the  Persians  v/ere  the  chief  navigators  of 
the  eastern  seas,  prior  to  the  European  discoverers. 

The  cause  of  the  khumseen,  a  periodical  wind  in  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf  of  some  continuance,  is  properly  distinguished  from 
the  samiel  of  the  desert,  which  occurs  at  more  irregular  inter- 
vals, and  is  temporary  in  duration.    Our  author's  system  applies 
very  well  to  the  khumseen,  and  less  so  to  the  samiel  and  the 
sirocco;  nor  would  it  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  causes  of  their 
recurrence  without  adverting  to  their  nature.     They  consist 
chiefly,  at  least  the  former,  of  inflammable  air ;  and  v/e  believe 
the  production  of  this  gas  has  not  been  explained.    We  remem- 
ber, in  our  review  of  Bruce's  Travels,  taking  some  notice  of 
the  subject;  but  it  was  too  novel  to  admit  of  any  very  satisfac- 
tory explanation  at  that  time.   We  may  have  occasion  to  resume 
It,  if  not  taken  up  by  some  other  author.  The  Etesian  winds  are 
of  a  similar   nature    and   duration  to  the  khumseen ;  though, 
from  the  situation  of  the  Morea,  where  they  are  observed,  their 
direction  is  opposite.     The  harmattan  is  a  gust  of  peculiarly 
dry  air,  deprived  of  its  moisture  by  passing  over  the  arid  desert, 
and  greedily  attracting  fluid  from  every  object  which  contains  it. 
In  a  country  where  disease  depends  much  on  marshes,  this  dry 
wind  must  be  healthy;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  think  it  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  except  that,  from  analogy,  we  may  suppose  it 
to  be  highly  electrical.     The  samiel,    in  some  circumstances, 
seems  to  be  as  drying  as  the  harmattan ;  but  the  cause  is  uncer- 
tain.    The   hygrometrical   afhnity  of   water    to    air   seems    to 
arise  from  a  principle  of  a  differeiU  nature  from  solution,  and 
not  yet  well  understood.     If  colonel  Capper  resume  these  con- 
siderations, we  would  recommend  to  his  attention  the  experi- 
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ments  of  De  la  Saussure  in  his  treatise  on  the  hygrometer,  ad 
well  as  of  De  Luc  in  the  controversy  on  that  subject. 

Colonel  Capper  tries  the  truth  of  his  theory,  by  examining 
the  problems  of  M.  Volney,  and  showing  how  easily  they  are 
explicable  on  it.  In  reality,  they  are  so  in  general;  but  on  the 
fourth,  the  proportion  of  dew  and  clouds,  he  is  less  successful. 
Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  the  system  does  not  apply  to  these; 
but  we  must  remark,  as  singular,  that  an  author  should  treat  of 
ipeteorological  subjects  without  being  aware  of  the  state  of  water 
in  vascular  vapour,  and  the  repulsion  of  cloucjs  in  consequence 
of  their  electricity.  Much  might  have  been  learned  on  this  sub- 
ject from  De  la  Saussure;  and  some  farther  advances  were,  we 
believe,  made  by  the  author  just  mentioned  in  the  Exeter  Essays. 
Colonel  Capper,  we  admit,  notices,  somewhat  vaguely,  the  in- 
fluence of  inflammable  air,  and  the  decomposition  of  water;  but 
these  remarks  are  rather  appended  to,  than  connected  with,  his 
system. 

He  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  winds  and  weather  of  Great- 
Britain,  so  far  as  they  can  be  reduced  to  any  rule.     This  part 
of  the  subject  is  taken  up  without  sufficient  preparation.     The 
winds  and  the  rain  should  have  been  examined  in  registers  kept 
in  many  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  hills  noticed.     A   little  inquiry  might 
have  obtained  many  of  these  journals;  indeed,  many  have  been 
published,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  this  au- 
thor.    He  remarks,  that  the  prevailing  winds  are  the  westerly; 
and  that  the  quantity  of  rain  is  greater  in  the  summer  months 
than  in  any  equal  period.     In  reality,  the  rainy  days  arc  fewer, 
but  the  rain  heavier.     We  have  seen  more  rain  fall  in  two  hours 
in  June  than  in  the  whole  month  of  February,  when  there  has 
been  scarcely  a  fair  day.    His  system  explains  very  satisfactorily 
the  prevalence  of  the  westerly  winds;  but  we  are  surprised  that 
he  has  omitted  one  cause  of  the  cold  north-easterly  winds  which 
chiefly  prevail  in  the  spring,  as  it  is  so  consonant  to  his  own 
theory,  viz.  the  thawing  of  the  Baltic.     The  cause   of  rain   ia 
explained  from  the  doctrine  of  precipitation,  which  is  only  true 
in  a  very  few  instances;  and,  in  noticing  the  changes  of  the  ba- 
rometer, he  does  not  consider  that  this  instrument  acts  also  as  a 
manometer,  measuring  the  changes  in  the  ehtsticity  ot  the  armo- 
sphere.    Some  observations  respecting  the  causes  ot  rain  in  other 
countries,  where  its  appearance  is  more  regular,  are  curious; 
and  the  result  of  the  remarks  on  winds  of  this  country,  when 
applied  to  ships  going  hence  to  India,  is  equally  curious  and 
useful.     The  following  observations  cannot  be  too  extensively 
communicated. 

*  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape,  at  this  season,  tin's  a\  i:'.d  blows  almost 
rnceGsantiy,  g-cncrally  increasing  near  the  land  until  the  ships  have 
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toassed  the  bank.  A  few  degrees  to  the  eastward,  the  wind  will 
sometimes  come  for  a  day  or  tv>'o  from  the  S.  E. ;  but  the  prevaiUng 
wind  on  both  sides  during  these  winter  months  is  unquestionably 
the  N.  W.  The  struggle  seems  to  be  between  the  cold  air  from  the 
pole  and  the  reflux  of  air  near  the  S.  E.  trade. 

'  After  having  passed  the  Bank  of  Lagullus,  ships  should  take  a 
o-ood  effing  to  the  eastward,  even  those  which  intend  going  the 
windward  passage  ;  for  immediately  round  the  Cape  there  is  often  a 
strong  set  on  the  land,  whilst  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mosambique 
Channel  from  Cape  Corientcs  the  current  runs  frequently  with 
considerable  violence  to  the  S.  E.  so  that  between  the  south  end  of 
Madagascar  and  the  main  laud  of  Africa  the  utmost  care  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  running  either  upon  one  coast  or  the  other.  The 
Doddington  Indiaman  was  wrecked  near  De  Lagoa  Bay,  in  the  year 
175^'  by  standing  too  soon  to  the  northward,  inunediately  after 
having  rounded  the  Cape  ;  and  a  fev/  degrees  further  northward 
many  ships  have  likewise  nearly  been  lost  on  the  opposite  side,  by 
an  error  of  near  four  degreoG  in  the  easting,  according  to  the  dead 
reckoning. 

*  The  first  instance  that  occurred  to  myself  was  in  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Indiaman,  in  the  year  1762.  In  company  with  the  Britannia, 
we  fell  in  with  the  land  about  midnight,  near  St.  Augustine's  Bay, 
at  the  time  we  supposed  ourselves  to  be  near  mid-channel  between 
this  island  and  the  continent, 

'  I  he  second  instance  was  in  1785,  in  a  French  ship,  the  Notre 
Dame  du  Mont  Carmel.  The  following  extract  from  our  journal 
will  best  explain  our  situation.  Fresh  gales  and  good  weather.  At 
day-light  saw  the  land,  the  body  of  it  bearing  N.E.  distance  six  or 
seven  leagues.  According  to  D'Apres'  chart,  this  shoal,  the  Star 
Bank,  lies  in  44°  10'  E.  of  Greenwich,  and  latitude  25°  10'  S.  In 
the  morning  a  Tuan  on  the  fore-top-sail  yard  called  out  "  breakers," 
which  were  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  on  each  bow. 
This  bank  lies  only  five  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  and 
is  very  low,  therefore  no  ship  should  pass  the  latitude  of  St.  Mary's 
after  dark,  unless  well  assured  of  the  longitude. 

'  A  French  Indiaman,  St.  Jean  Baptiste,  was  lost  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  in  the  year  1777,  and  thirty-nine  only  of  one  hun- 
dred and  tv/enty  people  were  saved :  the  carpenter  and  boatsv/aia's 
mate  of  our  ship  were  amongst  the  number  of  the  saved.  They 
reached  St.  Augustine's  Bay  in  the  yawl,  but,  on  landing,  they  were 
made  slaves  by  the  natives.  Nineteen  only  of  the  thirty-nine  sur- 
vived their  captivity,  in  which  they  remained  seven  months,  and  theix 
were  ransomed  by  a  Dutch  ship.  We  probably  owed  our  preserva- 
tion to  an  excellent  chronometer,  made  by  Arnold,  which  gave  us, 
at  eight  A.  M.  the  longitude  of  43°  9'  45"  E.  that  nearly  corre- 
sponded with  our  lunar  observations  ;  nevertheless,  the  captain  could 
scarcely  believe  at  the  time,  that,  after  having  struck  soundings  on 
the  Bank  of  LaguUas,  such  an  error  as  four  degrees  of  longitude 
could  exist  in  the  ship's  reckoning:  however,  at  nine  P.  M.  he  put 
the  sh'p  about,  and  stood  off  and  on  until  day-break,  a  precaution 
by  which,  in  all  probability,  we  were  saved  from  shipwreck. 

*  The  Aurora  frigate,  which  was  lost,  after  leaving  the  Cape  of 
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Good  Hope,  in  the  year  1768-9;  and  the  Cato,  with  admiral 
Parker  on  board,  neither  of  which  have  been  heard  of  since  they 
left  that  phice,  were  very  probably  both  cast  away  either  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  or  the  island  of  Madagascar.'     p.  120. 

What  follows,  respecting  the  most  eligible  period  of  sailing 
from  India,  merits  particular  attention. 

Some  remarks  on  the  causes  of  heat  and  cold  according  to  this 
system,  ;^.s  well  as  on  the  causes  of  the  evaporation  and  precipi- 
tation of  water,  follow.  '^I'he  saltness  of  the  sea  is  a  problem 
of  peculiar  dilTiculty;  and  colonel  Capper  involves  himself  in  a 
dilemma  in  the  consideration.  If  the  rivers  bring  from  their 
reservoirs  the  necessary  supply  of  salt  for  the  ocean,  it  is  sin- 
gular that  they  should  not  be  themselves  salt,  and  that  even  the 
laheSf  ivh'ich  communicate  iv'ith  the  sea,  should  be  fresh.  In  fact, 
the  ocean  must  have  originally  beqn  created  with  a  determined 
proportion  of  salt,  for  many  fish  die  in  water  less  or  more 
salted.  This  proportion  varies  from  different  causes  in  different 
parts  of  the  scai  but  fishes  migrate  according  to  these  changes; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  actual  quantity  of 
salt  existing  in  the  sea  is  altered ;  in  other  words,  that  any  salt 
is  decomposed  while  in  a  state  of  solution.  Water  is  raised 
from  the  sea,  and  returned  to  it-,  so  that  from  this  cause  the 
change  is  only  relative  and  temporary.  Some  lakes  are  salt 
because  they  were  once  a  part  of  the  sea;  others  are  fresh  be- 
cause derived  from  the  clouds.  The  remarks  on  the  high  moun- 
tains of  Tartary,  and  the  immense  rivers  originating  from  them, 
are  interesting.  The  information  is  not  new  •,  but  it  is  brought 
together  in  a  pleasing,  instructive  form.  The  agricultural  and 
nautical  deductions  from  the  facts  established,  respecting  the 
.prevailing  winds,  are  certainly  well  founded  and  useful. 

The  notes  are  often  more  minute  details  of  facts,  or  useful 
Illustrations;  in  one  or  two  instances  we  find  v/hat  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  new  subject.  Such  is  note  10,  where  the  author 
recommends  the  Latin  as  a  universal  language.  It  luas  for  a 
time  the  universal  language  of  science ;  but  has  unfortunately  of 
late  been  in  a  great  measure  deprived  of  that  honourable  office. 
'We  should,  for  many  reasons,  prefer  the  Greek;  which  we 
might  enlarge  on,  were  there  a  probability  that  our  preference 
or  opinion  would  have  any  weight.  The  following  remarks  oil 
the  famines  of  Bengal  ought  also  to  be  very  generally  read. 

*  Bengal,  which  in  many  re?pects  resembles  tlic  Delta  of  Egypt, 
is  likewise  called  by  the  Orientals  Jennet  ul  Bcllad,  or  the  Paradise 
^of  Countries ;  and,  like  Egypt,  Bengal  generally  snpplies   grain   to 

the  neighbouring  southern  countries  of  India,  where  the  mountains 
.being  low,  and  the  rivers  comparatively  small,  the  harvests  frequently 
'i'lil. 

•  The  province  of  Bengal  ought,  with  good  management,  never 
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to  be  subject  to  famine;  for,  if  my  conjectures  are  true,  the  supply 
of  water  must  be  infinitely  more  certain  in  the  Ganges  than  in  the 
Nile.  It  is  to  be  doubted,  as  I  have  already  observed,  whether  the 
Mountains  of  the  Mocn,  where  the  sources  of  the  Nile  are  supposed 
to  he,  are  high  enough  to  be  covered  with  ice  and  snow  in  that  lati- 
tude. But  the  great  range  of  mountains,  whence  the  waters  of  the" 
Ganges,  and  many  of  its  contributary  streams,  flow,  are  visibly  co- 
vered with  ice  and  snow,  which  on  these  northern  mountains  may  be 
considered  as  perpetual ;  and  a  great  portion  of  both  being  annually 
melted  by  the  presence  of  the  sun  during  the  summer  solstice,  this 
supply  can  never  fail. 

*  It  may  then  be  asked,  by  what  means  the  famine  happened  some 
years  since,  which  almost  desolated  the  province  of  Bengal  ? 

'  It  was  partly  owing  to  a  want  of  the  same  precautions,  which 
are  constantly  taken  by  the  Egyptians  for  ascertaining  the  quantity 
of  water  in  the  river  by  means  of  a  Nilometer,  with  proper  dams, 
which  ought  to  be  erected  throughout  the  Delta  of  Bengal,  in  every 
considerable  branch  of  the  Ganges, 

*  It  would  perhaps  be  very  sound  policy  in  every  European 
nation  to  adopt  the  same  plan  at  home;  for  by  these  means,  not  only 
great  improvements  might  be  made  in  agriculture,  but,  by  preserving 
the  water  with  proper  economy,  commerce  might  be  considerably 
facilitated  by  the  more  general  use  of  water  carriage.  Nor  should 
we  forget  that  these  Nilometers  might  become  more  correct  rain- 
gauges  than  any  now  in  use.  But  after  having  mentioned  the  famine 
in  Bengal,  and  ascribed  it  partly  to  the  want  of  a  judicious  economy 
and  appropriation  of  the  water  of  the  Ganges,  injustice  to  the  servants 
of  the  East-India  Company  who  governed  Bengal  at  that  time,  and 
who  have  unjustly  incurred  much  odium  on  that  account,  I  must  take 
upon  me  to  say,  that  after  a  very  diligent  inquiry,  made  a  few 
years  afterwards  on  the  spot,  no  European  at  that  time  derived  the 
smallest  pecuniary  advantage  from  the  monopoly  of  grain, 

*  I  have  even  heard  a  gentleman  named  as  having  contributed  to- 
wards the  general  distress,  by  converting  rice  grounds  into  fields  of 
opium,  and  from  the  sale  of  M'hich  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  im- 
mense riches;  but  it  is  well  known  that  opium  does  not  thrive  in  the 
same  kind  of  ground  in  which  rice  is  planted ;  the  one  requires  a  dry, 
the  other  a  wet  soil.  Besides,  if  we  admit  that  four  or  five  hundred 
acres,  or  even  as  many  thousand,  were  taken  from  the  rice  grounds 
of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  for  tbe  purpose  of  planting  opium, 
the  defalcation  of  this  small  quantity  of  land,  from  countries  infi- 
litely  more  extensive  than  those  of  Great-Britain,  would  not  have 
been  felt  but  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  sea.  The  misfortune  origi- 
nited  in  the  folly  or  iniquity  of  the  native  farmers,  or  grain  mer- 
chvnts,  themselves. 

*  It  should  be  known  that  the  scarcity  happened  in  a  season  of 
unccmmon  drought,  which  followed  one  of  unusual  plenty.  When 
the  mtive  farmers,  or  perhaps  the  merchants,  during  the  plentiful 
year,  had  sold  and  exported  as  much  grain  as  they  could,  they  de- 
stroyec  a  prodigious  quantity  of  the  remainder,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  prior  J  and  consequenllv,  when  the  subsequent  crops  failed,  an 
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universal  distress  pervaded  the  whole  country.  It  was  by  these 
means  that  thousands  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Bengal  perished 
through  hunger  in  the  granary  of  India.'     p.  185. 

The  fourteenth  note  on  Sahara,  the  Great  Desert,  is  a  very 
Interesting  one,  but  too  long  to  transcribe,  and  not  easy  to 
abridge.  In  the  eighteenth  note,  entitled  *  Tides  in  the  Atmo- 
sphere,' which  colonel  Capper  seems  to  deny,  the  observations 
are,  we  think,  less  correct.  The  nineteenth,  on  the  currents 
in  the  ocean,  is  curious  and  interesting.  The  meteorological 
remarks  and  prognostics  of  the  weather  are  not  always  correct. 
To  these  our  author's  theory  seldom  applies,  except  in  a  general 
outline. 

The  Appendix  consists  in  a  great  measure  of  miscellaneous 
subjects.  1  he  first  article  is  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  fine 
arts,  which  are  proved,  from  their  history,  to  have  seldom 
attained  any  high  degree  of  perfection,  but  where  they  have 
been  immediately  employed  in  the  service  of  religion.  The 
second  is  entitled,  '  Observations  on  Tartary.'  The  limits  of 
that  vast  country  have  not  been  ascertained.  Our  author  thinks 
that  a  range  of  mountains  may  exist  between  the  latitudes  of  50 
and  55°  north ;  so  that  Siberia  may  include  the  countries  north 
of  50"  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  from  the  confines  of  European 
Russia  to  Behring's  Straits.  I'artary  will  of  course  comprise  the 
countries  between  latitudes  31  and  50°,  and  from  the  Black  Sea 
to  the  empire  of  China.  The  Tartars  of  this  region  are  supposed 
by  Mr.  Warton  to  have  retired  from  the  progress  of  the  Roman 
armies  northward,  and  to  have  peopled  Scandinavia  under  Odin. 
It  was  fortunate,  adds  colonel  Capper,  that  the  Tartarian  he- 
roes of  a  later  date  turned  to  the  east,  rather  than  the  west ;  or 
letters,  and  the  empires  then  formed,  might  have  experienced  a 
common  ruin.  A  Persian  origin  may,  he  thinks,  be  traced  in 
our  words,  the  structure  of  our  language,  and  the  customs  of 
our  ancestors ;  which  he  enlarges  on  with  great  ingenuity. 

*  Vapour  on  the  hills'  is  not  always  'a  sign  of  rain,'  without 
Qther  accompanying  circumstances,  of  which  our  author  is  not 
aware.  Subterraneous  winds  are  well  explained  ;  and  tables  of 
the  velocities  of  the  wind  and  of  the  weather  at  Aleppo  are  use- 
ful additions.  On  the  subject  of  electricity  we  observe  some 
mistakes,  apparently  important  in  their  consequences.  On  the 
whole,  we  think  this  v/ork  curious  and  valuable.  In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  science,  however,  we  had  reason  to  expect  mor^  j 
and  perhaps,  at  a  future  period,  the  author  may  enrich  anotier 
edition  with  some  modern  discoveries,  and  their  apphcation 
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Art.  III. — Historical  and  Political  Afetnoir-s  of  the  Rcign  of 
Lewis  XVI.  from  his  Marriage  to  his  Deathy  t£fc,  (Cotiti' 
tmedfrom  Vol  XXXIV.  p.  254.^ 

VV  E  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers,  that  they  may  justly 
appreciate  this  publication  for  themselves,  several  extracts  from 
its  voluminous  author. 

«  We  have  seen  a  most  extraordinary  occuiTcnce  talce  place  in 
France.  A  royal  house,  the  most  powerful  and  most  considerable 
in  Europe,  is  precipitated  from  the  throne  of  Henry  IV.  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time.  Has  nature  co-operated  in  the  production  of 
this  catastrophe  ?  Such  a  question,  when  the  morals  of  mankind  are 
the  object  of  consideration,  is  not  foreign  to  tlie  province  of  history. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  answer  it. 

*  When  Lewis  XVI.  ascended  the  throne,  there  were  in  France 
five  families  of  the  blood  royal,  and  fourteen  princesses. 

*  Besides  the  royal  house,  and  those  of  Orleans,  Conde,  Conti, 
and  Penthlevre,  there  were  also  in  Europe  three  famihes  descended 
from  the  house  of  Bourbon,  which  reigned  in  Spain,  at  Naples,  and 
at  Parma,  and  in  which  were  six  princes.  At  no  preceding  period 
had  the  house  of  Bourbon  appeared  either  more  flourisliing  or  more 
numerous.  The  succession  to  the  crown,  and  the  stabihty  of  the 
government,  had  more  sureties  on  the  side  of  nature  than  ever 
before  had  been  known. 

*  The  case  was  not  the  same  with  respect  to  the  political  talents 
which,  for  the  preservation  of  monarchy,  those  princes  ought   to 
have  possessed.     The  heroic  ages  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  were  ex- 
pired :  the  blood  of  Henry  IV.  had  lost  the  qualities  which  create 
monarchies,  and  either  prevent  or  extinguish  revolutions.  The  double 
prejudice  of  the  royal  and  catholic  families  in  Europe,  of  forming 
matrimonial  alliances  only  with  those  of  the  same  rank  and  of  the 
catholic  religion,  had  induced  tb.e  house  of  Bourbon  to  reject  every 
marriage  with  protestaiit  houses,  and  to  confine  its  connubial  inter- 
course  to  tiiose   of  iMedicis,  Austria,   Savoy,  and   Bourbon.      The 
blood  of  the  dynasty  which  reigned  over  the  French  v/as  held  so  sa- 
cred, that  to  mix  it  with  that  of  the  nobility  of  the  kijTgdom  would 
have  debased  it  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  :  the  Bourbons  were 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  marriages  with  Austrians,  Saxons,  &c. 
to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  race  :   a  singular  restraint  in  the  phy- 
sical history  of  manl^ind,  reprobated  by  nature,  and  which  subjected 
tiie  family  to  great  inconveniences.     In  reality,  whatever  additional 
consideration  the  house  acquired  by  marriages  contracted  with  its 
equals,  it  lo^t  more  than  an  equivalent  in  point  of  cliaracter  and  qua- 
jties;  and  it  could  not  but  degenerate  from  the  virtue  of  its  ances- 
tors, the  original  founders  of  its  power.     A  kind  of  old  age  of  the     , 
fanily,  an  effeteness  of  character,  and  an  almost  total  annihilation  of 
gnat  passions  and  sentiments,  became  a   necessary   consequence  of 
gei>;rations  being  multiplied  and  formed  of  the  same  blood. 

*  For  preserving  both  the  vegetable  and  animal  tribes  in  health 
and  ^gour,  and  for  preventing  a  degeneracy  ot  the  different  species, 
the  ra?ans  ordained  by  nature  is  a  mixture  of  families.     In  the  vege- 
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table  kingdom,  this  purpose  is  effected  by  grafting  ;  and  it  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  policy  among  enlightened  people  to  discourage  intermarriages 
with  relations.  Nature  suffers  violence  by  repeatedly  producing  new 
generations  from  the  same  blood;  while,  on  the  contrar)--,  she  is  in- 
vigorated and  rendered  more  prolific,  by  connubial  alliances  with  in- 
dividuals of  a  different  stock;  the  vital  principle,  which  had  been 
impaired,  then  recovers  its  activity,  a  new  individuality,  both  phy- 
sical and  moral,  is  generated,  and  there  ensues  a  recomposition, 
which  gives  life  and  energy  to  character.  Domestic  animals  would 
degenerate  in  less  than  an  age,  if  the  breed  were  not  crossed.  In 
short,  the  mixture  of  distinct  races  improves  every  offspring,  not 
only  in  vigour  of  constitution,  but  in  beauty  and  form. 

*  In  the  human  species,  this  doctrine  is  confirmed  by  a  thousand 
observations.  We  are  acquainted  with  families  in  which  not  physical 
evils  only,  such  as  the  gout,  consumption,  and  other  maladies,  seem 
to  be  established,  and  to  pass  from  father  to  son,  but  the  germ  of 
•many  moral  infirmities  also,  such  as  folly,  imbecillity  of  mind,  ner- 
vous affections,  madness,  and  other  similar  defects,  circulates  in  the 
blood.  M.  Turgot  "made  haste,"  according  to  his  expression,  to 
regenerate  the  department  of  finance,  because,  said  he,  «'  from  time 
immemorial,  my  ancestors  have  died  of  the  gout  at  the  age  of  fifty 
years."  The  history  of  hereditary  diseases  is  well  known.  As  long 
as  those  maladies  exist,  the  race  is  continually  in  danger  of  becoming 
extinct ;  its  individuals  lead  a  valetudinary  life:  but  when  new  blood 
is  introduced  for  the  support  of  a  fresh  generation,  the  constitution 
of  the  family  is  restored  and  the  lineage  improved. 

*  The  practice  of  grafting,  and  changing  the  grain,  with  respect 
to  vegetables,  and  crossing  the  breed  in  animals,  appears  then  to 
maintain  and  improve  the  species.  Multiplied  copulations  with  the 
same  blood,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  be  the  cause  of  decay  and  ex- 
tinction. The  difficulty  of  crossing  the  breed  in  its  own  propaga- 
tion was,  during  two  centuries,  the  radical  defect  in  the  house  of 
Bourbon. 

'  Where  do  you  find  in  the  race  that  decision  of  character,  that 
firmness  of  mind,  impetuosity  of  volition,  enUghtened  by  genius, 
which  animated  Henry  IV.  the  head  and  founder  of  the  power  of 
this  house }  V/e  sec  hov/  in  each  jrcneration  the  strencfth  of  charac- 
ter  diminishes,  from  the  conqueror  of  the  league,  when  the  king 
subdued  the  people,  to  the  6th  of  October,  when  the  people  sub- 
dued their  king. 

*  The  house  of  Medicis  commenced  with  heroes;  and  its  latter 
princes,  at  the  epoch  of  its  extinction,  will  be  unknown  to  history. 
Behold  cardinal  York  terminating  obscurely  at  Rome  the  destiny  of 
the  Stuarts!     see  how  the  last  male  heirs  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg 
finished  their  career  at  Vienna,  in   the   person  of  the  insignifican' 
Charles  VI.  !   read  the  history  of  the  house  of  Valois,  and  that  «f 
Charitmagne ;  examine   the  character  of  the  last   of  the  offspriig 
•which  terminate  these  different  races  :  observe  how  many  of  the  scve- 
reign  houses  of  Europe  are  now  decayed,  by  forsaking  the  dictites 
cf  nature,  like  the  last  shoots  of  those  dynasties  of  which  hitory 
recites  the  decrepitude ;  while  nature  is  maintained  unimpaire*  and 
perpetuated  among  the  people,   accompanied   with  health,  'igouri 
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and  increasing  population.  To  conclude,  look  into  our  own  history, 
how  many  families  of  the  blood  royal  are  become  extinct  since  the 
time  of  Hugh  Capet!  Examine  the  genealogy  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  by  Desormeaux  ;  examine  other  larger  genealogies  of  the 
same  family,  and  you  will  find  that  the  observation  is  verified.  Re- 
flect on  the  chronological  table  containing  the  creations  of  the  ducal 
families  of  the  kingdom:  all  those  which  existed  Ijefore  Henry  HI. 
are  extinct:  all  those  which  existed  in  1572,  at  the  time  when  the 
house  of  Crussol  was  advanced  to  the  peerage,  are  no  more  ;  for  in 
1789  the  house  of  Crussol  remained  the  most  ancient.  The  desire 
of  posterity,  and  the  solicitude,  so  natural,  of  preserving  families 
from  extinction,  one  might  have  supposed  would  have  concurred  in 
the  preservation  of  these  privileged  races.  But  such  sentiments  have 
been  useless.  The  mass  of  the  people  alone  is  preserved,  by  their 
morals  and  by  the  perpetual  circulation  of  the  blood  from  one  race 
of  Frenchmen  to  another  ;  so  that  our  population  is  composed  nearly 
of  four  millions  and  a  half  of  families,  which  descend  from  their  fa- 
ther without  any  extinction  of  the  male  line,  transmitting  existence 
to  future  ages  by  propagation,  exemplifying  in  the  present  revolution 
the  bravery  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  and  preserving  to  their  country  the 
splendor,  the  energy,  and  the  capacity  of  the  founders  of  the  na- 
tion. 

*  I  might  confirm  these  observations  by  a  statistical  account  of  the 
youth  and  old^  age  of  the  different  nations  which  occupy  the  globe  ; 
I  might  show  how  in  the  north  the  human  species  degenerates,  and 
the  duration  of  life  decreases,  from  the  severity  of  the  climate  and 
the  solitary  state  of  the  inhabitants,  with  whom  the  neighbouring 
people  refuse  to  form  an  alliance.  I  might  mention  the  great  family 
of  the  Chinese,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  through  a  long 
succession  of  ages,  and  exhibiting  in  the  countenance  of  every  indi- 
vidual a  proof  of  their  national  deterioration.  These  colonies,  and 
many  others,  have  been  degenerating  from  a  remote  period,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  isolated  manners,  and  of  prejudices  which  hinder  them 
from  intermarrying  with  other  nations ;  while  in  the  districts  of 
Greece,  where  the  laws,  the  manners,  and,  above  all,  the  geogra- 
phical position  of  the  inhabitants,  permitted  a  continual  intercourse 
with  strangers,  there  resulted  a  race  of  the  human  species  the  most 
beautiful  with  respect  to  person,  and  in  a  moral  view  the  most  inter- 
esting, as  long  as  civilisation  remained  in  the  governments  of  that 
happy  country. 

•  In  fine,  the  perfection  of  the  human  lineage  is  yet  more  percep- 
tible in  the  mixture  of  the  blood  of  negroes  with  that  of  Europeans, 
in  respect  both  of  corporeal  form  and  of  morals :  whence  it  may 
clearly  be  inferred,  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  degeneracy  of  the 
blood  of  the  Bourbons  arose  from  its  circulation  in  the  same  vessels  ; 
the  prejudices  respecting  both  its  dignity  and  religion  having  neither 
permitted  it  to  form  alliances  with  protestant  princes,  nor  to  chuse 
from  among  the  people  young  women  of  the  country,  to  preserve 
to  the  dynasty  a  continuance  of  health  and  vigour  of  constitution.* 
Vol.  ii.   p.  1 1. 

Our  author,  in  this  chapter,  assumes  the  province  of  the  natu- 
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ral  historian;  and  the  doctrines  of  BufTon  are  pursued  to  their 
utmost  extent.  We  have  notliing  to  do  with  tlie  rehgious  creed 
of  any  man,  provided  he  do  not  insult  the  pubhc  by  its  com- 
munication; to  his  God  and  his  conscience  he  is  alone  amena- 
ble. But,  disguised  as  the  religious  opinions  of  tins  writer  are 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  Memoirs,  and  honestly  as  he  seems 
to  have  been  attached  to  the  cause  of  royalty,  we  think  we 
have  some  glance,  from  the  specimen  before  us,  of  w^hat  the 
sbbe  Barruel  refers  to,  when,  in  his  *  Menioires  pour  servir  h 
fHistoire  dii  'Jacolnnisme^  he  speaks  of  *  the  apostate  Soulavie,' 
who,  he  tells  us,  was  sent  to  Geneva  by  Robespierre  to  con- 
summate the  v/ork  of  the  philosophists.  We  mean  not,  how- 
ever, to  compare  cither  the  hdelity  or  the  judgement  of  the 
memoirist  of  Lewis  XVI.  to  those  of  the  memoirist  of  Jaco- 
binism. ;  but  we  totally  protest  against  the  system  here  adverted 
to,  of  the  uniform  materiality  of  all  animal  and  vegetable 
nature.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  several  of  the  prin- 
ciples to  which  it  appeals;  but  we  must  contend  for  a  discrimi- 
nation which  does  not  exist  in  the  school  in  wliich  our  author 
has  studied;  and  we  cannot  avoid  noticing,  that  several  of  the 
positions  he  has  here  hardily  advanced  are  either  totally  desti- 
tute of  foundation,  or  altogether  adverse  to  the  conclusion  at 
which  he  is  aiming.  What  does  M.  Soulavie  mean  by  '  a  proof 
of  national  deterioration  exhibited  among  the  great  family  of  the 
Chinese,  in  the  countenance  of  every  individual  V  as  though 
fourscore  millions  of  inhabitants  would  not  afford  a  sufficient 
variety  *  to  graft,  and  change,  and  cross  the  breed,'  to  prevent 
a  decay  in  the  species.  The  'districts  of  Greece'  are  in  like 
manner  ill  selected  to  prove  that  it  was  from  '  a  continual  inter- 
course with  stranfrers  that  there  resulted  a  race  of  the  human 
species,  the  most  beautiful  with  respect  to  person,  and  m  a 
moral  view  the  most  interesting  as  long  as  civilisation  remained 
in  the  government  of  that  happy  country.'  It  is  well  known 
that  no  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ever  exhibited  so  much 
national  pride  as  the  Greeks;  and  that,  far  from  courting  an 
intercourse  with  foreigners,  they  regarded  the  inhabitants  of  all 
other  nations  with  contempt,  and  haughtily  rejected  their  over- 
turer.. — But  to  r.dvance  to  the  direct  point  before  us;  Lewis 
XVI.,  and  the  dauphin  his  father,  instead  of  exhibiting  proofs 
of  the  gratlual  effeteness  here  contended  for — a  progeniem  vjtio- 
siorem — oiler  to  the  view  a  combination  of  intellect  and  moral 
virtues,  which  we  shall  perhaps  vainly  look  for  in  any  of  the 
Bourbons  their  ancestors;  and  were  angels  of  ligi-t  in  compari- 
son v/ith  their  immediate  progenitor,  Lewis  XV.  I'he  mode  of 
improving  both  our  morals  and  corporeal  form  by  a  mixture  of 
the  blood  of  negroes  with  that  of  Europeans  savours  rather  too 
strongly  of  the  fraternity  of  St.  Domingo  to  be  relished  in  this 
country. 
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Our  author  himself,  indeed,  is  not  satisfied  with  this  cause  of 
the  downfall  of  the  French  monarchy  j  and  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  work  he  assembles  such  a  variety  of  confederate  insti- 
gations, that  it  would  be  impossible  even  for  Bonaparte,  the 
hero  of  the  day,  though  gifted  with  ten  times  the  powers  he  has 
evinced,  to  resist  their  aggregate  efforts.  A  debauched  court, 
an  enslaved  people,  an  exhausted  treasury,  grounds  uncultivated 
from  the  excess  of  taxes,  philosophy,  infidelity,  the  charlata- 
nism of  Mesmer  and  other  impostors,  all  contribute  to  undermine 
the  government  within;  —  v/hile,  without,  England,  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  are  perpetually  attacking  it  with  open  ho- 
stilities or  concealed  circumventions.  Of  these  different  exter- 
nal powers  the  first  is  the  object  of  our  authot's  perpetual  ani- 
madversion-, and  it  should  seem,  from  this  narrative,  that  there 
has  never  been  an  evil  in  France  for  many  centuries  past,  either 
of  smaller  or  lai-ger  magnitude,  which  has  not  been  excited  or 
countenanced  by  the  British  government. 

'  SouLAviE. — In  the  memorable  reign  of  the  king  you  mention, 
so  devoted  to  the  Jesuits,  and  so  violent  against  the  protestants,  it 
was  the  chiefs  of  the  latter  party  that  England  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  a  revolt  in  the  Cevennes.  The  prophet  Jurieu,  in  1689; 
the  English  emissaries  in  1702  ;  Cavalier,  the  leader  of  the  Cami- 
eards  in  1703;  Ravanel,  in  1705  ;  Dnpont,  four  years  afterwards, 
and  Justet  of  Vals,  received  and  distributed  the  sums  set  apart  by 
England  for  encouraging  the  armed  insurrections  that  ensued.  The 
disturbances  at  Vernoux,  in  1740,  had  the  same  origin  ;  but,  under 
Lewis  XIV.,  it  was  the  insurrection  and  independence  of  republicans 
that  was  aimed  at. 

'  Frankhn. — I  shall  expect  from  you  a  letter  to  M.  de  Ver- 
gennes  on  this  topic. 

*  The  letter  was  given,  a  few  days  after  this  conversation,  by 
Dr.  Franklin  to  Vergennes ;  and  the  latter  expressing  a  desire  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  work,  Soulavie  sent  him  the  following  account. 

*'  When  I  v/as  studying  the  natural  history  of  our  mountains  in 
the  south,  I  did  not  forget  to  extend  my  inquiries  to  tlie  historical 
records,  ancient  and  modern,  which  I  conceived  might  be  of  service 
to  the  history  of  this  part  of  France.  My  local  researches  were  the 
means  of  bringing  to  light  a  series  of  original  manuscripts,  relating  to 
our  civil  wars,  and  containing  many  circumstances  I'.itherto  unknown, 
and  of  great  importance  to  our  history.  From  these  manuscripts  I 
shall  extract,  in  haste,  a  few  anecdotes  respecting  the  enterprises  of 
Great-Britain,  which  will  not  fail  to  remind  you  of  the  system  con- 
stantly followed  by  the  English  for  more  tiian  a  century,  to  produce 
^  rebellion  in  these  provinces. 

"  From  1627  till  the  beginning  of  the  eigliteenth  century,  they 
(the  English)  lost  no  opportunity  of  sowing  dissensions  there.  In 
1627  the  protestant  general,  in  their  pay,  published  a  printed  ma- 
nifesto, vvlierein  he  endeavoured  to  justify  himself  for  having  had  re- 
course to  the  king  of  England,  and  taken  arms  for  vhe  defence  of  tke 
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reformed  church.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  English  then  made  a 
descent  upon  the  island  of  Rhc,  besieged  the  fort  and  citadel  of 
St.  Martin,  and  were  defeated  in  1628. 

"  In  1629,  the  king,  through  the  mediation  of  the  republic  of 
Venice,  made  peace  with  England:  but,  irritated  against  the  spirit 
of  revolt  evinced  by  the  Cevfgnols  and  the  inhabitants  of  Vivarais  and 
Languedoc,  he  laid  siege  in  person  to  Privas,  the  capital  of  the  di- 
strict of  Boutieres,  an  almost  inaccessible  spot,  where  the  protestants 
had  entrenched  themselves.  He  kept  the  treaty  he  had  entered  into 
with  the  English  secret,  till  his  arrival  at  the  camp  before  Privas, 
where  he  had  peace  proclaimed  on  the  spot,  and,  to  induce  the  inha- 
bitants to  surrender,  informed  them  they  had  no  longer  any  expecta- 
tion of  relief  from  the  English.  The  town  was  sacked  and  burnt, 
and  the  king  proceeded  to  the  siege  of  Alais,  and  other  places  ia 
Languedoc. 

*'  Cromwell  afterwards  kept  up  an  intercourse,  more  peaceable  it 
is  true,  with  the  heads  of  the  protestant  party,  who,  having  revolted 
and  being  threatened  with  punishment,  had  recourse  to  him  to  me- 
diate their  pardon  ;  and  the  monarch,  obliged  to  yield  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Protector,  recalled  the  order  he  had  issued  against  them. 

*•  The  court  of  London,  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  mainr 
tained  with  them  a  much  more  dangerous  correspondence.  The  cele- 
brated prophet  and  protestant  minister  of  Geneva,  Jurieu,  was  the 
emissary  and  instrument  of  that  court  in  1689,  and  sent  apostles  into 
the  Cevennes,  on  Avhom  he  found  means  to  bestow  the  gift  of  pro-, 
phecy  or  rather  of  fanaticism,  and  began  the  war  of  the  Camisards, 
the  plans  of  which  he  formed  and  conducted. 

"  In  1702,  the  same  system  was  pursued  by  the  court  of  London, 
and  a  hundred  emissaries  in  its  pay  traversed  the  mountains,  and 
sowed  the  spirit  of  the  rebellion,  which  took  place  there  in  that 
year. 

"  In  1 703,  Cavalier  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolted  troops, 
and  was  even  so  daring  as  to  assume  the  title  of  prince  of  Cevennes. 
He  became  the  general  of  an  army  he  had  himself  formed,  and  was 
assisted  by  the  English. 

"  In  1705,  Lewis  XIV.,  who  had  given  law  to  all  Europe,  tired 
of  fighting  with  rebels,  v.-as  obhged  to  make  peace  with  this  too 
famous  general,  to  whom  he  gave  a  colonel's  commission,  the  privi- 
lege of  enlisting  his  troops  in  the  regular  service,  and  a  pension.  Ca- 
valier ended  his  career  in  London,  where  the  history  of  his  adven- 
tures was  printed. 

*'  In  the  same  year  Ravanel  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mal- 
contents, still  at  the  instigation  of  the  English  ;  and  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  DesoUier  received  a  pension  of  six  hundred  florins.  The 
queen  of  England  sent  over  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  I  have  a 
paper  containing  all  the  particulars  of  this  business. 

•'  In  1709,  the  English  sent  three  Camisard  refugees,  Gui,  Du- 
pont,  and  Mazet,  to  stir  up  the  people  once  more.  They  had  a 
conference  with  a  gentleman  of  Vals,  named  Justet,  who  was  the  ex- 
citer of  it.  I  am  in  possession  of  his  correspondence,  both  with  the 
Dutch  and  English. 

"  The  Camisards  were,  however,  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Roque- 
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laure;  but  the  English  still  encouraged  the  spirit  of  rebellion.  They 
exhorted  the  protestants  not  to  lose  their  courage ;  they  promised 
shortly  to  make  a  descent  in  their  favour  in  Languedoc ;  and  Hol- 
land and  England  together  contribuied  sixty  thousand  florins  to  sup- 
port the  revolt. 

"  The  chief  object  in  these  commotions  was  to  fix  on  a  spot  in 
France  noted  for  its  attachment  to  the  protestant  worship,  and  to 
make  that  spot  the  central  point  of  an  independent  republic,  to  be 
.divided  into  provinces,  and  to  have  cities,  and  a  capital,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom."     Vol.  v.   p.  168. 

*  For  ages  past,  the  cabinets  of  London  and  Versailles  had 
carried  on  two  kinds  of  war ;  the  one  open,  and  the  other  con- 
cealed. 

*  The  nature  of  the  latter  vi'as  such,  that,  notwithstanding  an 
official  peace,  the  intestine  war  of  iouis-d'ors  and  guineas  was  con- 
stantly carrying  on.  Peace  had  been  signed  in  17 14;  yet  France, 
who  had  not  forgotten  the  good  understanding  between  the  English 
and  the  protestants,  annually  expended  immense  sums  in  the  support 
of  the  Jacobite  party.  Peace  was  again  signed  in  1748  ;  and  Eng- 
land did  not  then  forget  that  France  had  raised  Edward  Stuart  and 
his  party,  aganist  the  house  of  Hanover,  constitutionally  established 
on  the  throne.  France  paid  an  army  in  Scotland,  which  would  have 
dethroned  the  king,  but  for  the  prudent  conduct  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland.  England  was  without  an  army  in  the  interior ;  and  the 
young  pretender  had  spread  such  terror  through  the  nation,  that  the 
royal  array,  the  court,  and  constitutional  party,  in  their  alarm  had 
recourse  to  acts  of  cruelty  against  theconquered  Jacobite  party,  highly 
unworthy  a  nation  that  boasts,  with  reason,  of  its  philosophy  and 
humanity.  Scarcely  was  England  recovered  from  her  terror,  or  had 
put  a  stop  to  her  cruelty,  than  she  seised  the  first  opportunity  of 
aveno-ing  this  outrage  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  She  surprised  it  in 
its  state  of  degradation,  sleeping  in  the  lap  of  pleasure,  under  the 
government  of  madame  de  Pompadour,  and  she  compelled  us  to  carry 
on  a  war,  and  sign  a  dishonourable  peace. 

<  France,  indignant  at  the  peace  she  had  made,  resolved,  under  the 
ministry  of  M.  de  Choiseul,  to  be  revenged  in  her  turn,  for  a  treaty 
which  all  Europe  regarded  as  ignominious.  She  had  failed  in  her 
plans  during  the  war  of  1741,  against  the  reigning  family  of  Eng- 
land: the  Jacobite  party  in  Scotland,  and  the  catholic  party  in  Ire- 
land, had  l^een  subdued.  She  then  attached  herself  to  the  party  of 
the  patriots  in  America,  and  succeeded  in  dethroning  the  English 
monarch  in  the  new  world. 

'  England  was  truly  sensible  of  an  injury,  which  was  so  much  the 
greater,  as  France  had  thus  given  the  neutral  powers  an  idea  of  arm- 
ing indirectly  against  her ;  and  had  gone  so  far  as  even  to  reproach 
her,  in  its  manifestoes,  for  the  execution  of  Mary  Stuart,  and 
Charles  L,  and  the  expulsion  of  their  lawful  king.  At  this  conjunc- 
ture, the  observers  of  the  open  and  st^cret  misunderstandings  of  the 
two  nations  made  no  hesitation  to  compare  their  situation  to  that  of 
Rome  and  Carthage,  fighting  for  their  preservation,  and  even  for 
their  very  existence.     The  dismemberment  of  the  British  empire  in- 
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«pired  its  cabinet  with  the  desire  of  recovering  its  strength,  and 
making  use  of  that  strength  to  support  its  last  pubHc  quarrel  against 
the  house  of  Bourbon  ;  and  soon  it  ransacked  Europe  for  recruits, 
gained  from  among  the  individuals  and  parties  inimical  to  France, 
for  the  purpose  ot  declaring  the  inost  deadly  of  all  wars,   that  of 
anarchy.      It  was  not  without  reason,  that  the  mother-country  aban- 
doned the  loyalist  party   in  America  in  the  last  treaty.     This  party, 
which  had  been  indirectly  dispossessed  of  its  property  by  France, 
became  a  useful  tool  in  her  hands.     In   Holland,  the  English  re- 
doubled their  endeavours  to  secure  the  attachment  of  the  stadtholder's 
party  :  that  of  the  anarchists  at  Geneva  had  long  been  devoted  to 
them.     We  shall  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  latter  one 
of  the  chief  agents  of  the  social  disorganisation  directed  by  England 
against  France.     I  have  said,  that  England  had  beaten  up  for  re- 
cruits all  over  Europe,  among  the  individuals  and  parties  inimical  to 
France.     I  ought  to  give,  at  least,  one  example  as  to  individuals  : 
the  parties  and  factions  she  enlisted  and  paid,  the  course  of  history 
will  naturally  exhibit.     In  1770,  the  court  recalled  M.  de  Modave 
from  Madagascar,  where  he  had  formed  a  settlement.     Beniousky 
was  appointed   to  succeed  him.     Instead   of  fixing  on  a  spot  free 
from  foreign   influence,   and   favourable  to   commercial  intercourse, 
this  Beniousky,  notwithstanding  all  the  rem.onstrances  of  the  colo- 
nists, fixed  on  the  most  unhealthy  part,  and  treated  the  neighbourirtg 
natives  with  the  utmost  tyranny,  so  that  they  fled  into  the  interior 
of  the  country.     After  having  ruined   the   colony,    Beniousky  re- 
turned to  France,   to  boast  of  the  success  of  his  plantations.     M. 
Laserre  being  sent  out  to  take  the  command,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  these  representations,  he  found,  instead  of  such  settlement, 
the  most  complete  di,sorganisation  effected  in  the  space  of  two  years. 
His  perfidy  being  thus  revealed,   Beniousky  left  France  ;  and,  going 
to  London,  sailed  from  thence  to  found  an  English  colony  in  Mada- 
gascar, and  achieve  the  destruction  of  the  few  remaining  settlements 
of  the  French,  which   had  survived  his  treachery   and   his  govern- 
ment.    The  French  settlers,  seeing  him  return,  were  obliged  to  take 
arms  against  his  anarchical  proceedings  and  hostihties.     Beniousky, 
at  the  head  of  the  English,   armed   on  his  side,   and   marched  to 
combat ;  but  he  died  in  the  first  action,  without  having  succeeded 
in  establishing  an  English  colony,  or  entirely  destroying  ours.  Alas! 
there  were  many  Beniouskys  in  the  French  government,  even  during 
the  American  war.      If  men  like  these  had  not  neutrahsed  the  most 
brilliant    expeditions,    at  a    time   when    the    English   were    without 
friends  or  allies,  either  by  sea  or  land,  how  great  had  been  the  glory 
of  France!'     Vol.  v.   p.  183. 

In  the  revolt  throughout  the  provinces,  which  was  produced 
by  the  grant  of  a  free  exportation  of  grain  in  September  1774, 
the  English  are  stated  to  have  excited  the  riot.  W'hen  M. 
Turgot  gave  his  advice  against  assisting  the  American  colonists, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  stimulated  by  the  cabinet  of  England. 
It  was  England  who  gave  energy  to  the  malcontents  of  Bretagne, 
and  offered  them  an  army  to  support  thtir  traitorous  purposes, 
when  they  proposed  the  FrQnch  crown  to  the  duke  ot  Orleans, 
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father  of  Philip  Egalite.  The  successive  derangements  of  the 
finances  under  the  Genevese  administrators,  Turgot  and  Necker, 
are  attributed  to  English  influence.  When,  in  1781,  the  Gene- 
vese representatives,  as  they  were  called,  were  exiled  from 
France  by  the  count  de  Vergennes,  for  attempting  to  obtain  that 
which  was  afterwards  fully  accomplished  by  1\I.  Necker— the 
delegation  of  an  equal  share  of  power  to  each  individual, — they 
are  said  to  have  been  received  in  Enfjland,  '  to  have  become 
the  pensionaries  of  George  III,  to  have  been  the  administrators  of 
A  subsidy  Of  fifty  millions  sterling,  exclusively  granted  by  an  oct 
cf  the  council^  (\Vhat  does  our  author  mean  by  this  expression  ?) 
*  to  this  cabal  of  anarchists/ 

'  These  men,'  continues  he,  *  dishonoured  oy  their  crimes  and  re- 
volutionary tu;i~.a!ts,  hastened  to  France  on  the  first  appearance  of  a 
storm,  there  to  practise  their  fatal  doctrine,  and  teach  it  to  our  igno- 
rant constituents.  At  Geneva,  they  had  been  called  the  represen- 
tatives, from  their  having  frequent.'^  made  representations  to  the 
legislative  bodies.  Now  they  persuaded  the  leading  revolutionists  ia 
France  to  assume  the  title  of  representatives  of  the  French  people. 
They  carried  into  the  constituent  assembly  their  intriguing  influence, 
and  shoitly  began  the  revolution  they  wished  to  effect.'  Vol.  vi. 
p.  283. 

Duroveray,  Claviercs,  Mirabeau,  Marat,  and  Brissot,  are  all  de- 
clared to  have  been  agents  of  the  English  government,  who 
purchased  from  Mirabeau  his  famous  journal  entitled  the  Cou- 
rier de  Provence,  or  rather  paid  him  for  it;;  conversion  to  the 
side  of  the  anarchists;  and  assisted  in  secret  all  the  different  and 
successive  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  till  the  moment  the  mi- 
fortunate  Lewds  XVI.  was  on  the  point  of  being  condemned. 

<*  In  this  situation  of  things,  how  do  the  English  and  Spanish 
act?  The  latter,  undertaking  in  a  high  tone  to  defend  the  king, 
ijispired  new  courage  in  the  party  which  opposed  Marat,  and  gained 
the  accused  monarch  a  few  votes  from  the  deputies  of  the  provinces 
on  the  Spanish  borders.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  had  England 
shown  the  same  solicitude,  it  would  have  produced  many  more  from 
those  of  the  western  coast.  Mr.  Pitt  afterwards  thought  it  no  dis- 
grace to  Great-Britain  to  arm  the  royalists  to  destroy.  Why  then  did 
he  think  it  degrading  to  take  a  few  political  steps  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  monarch  I  The  decree  for  the  king's  death  passed  only 
by  a  majority  of  five  :  three  more  negative  votes  would  accordingly 
have  been  sufficient  to  save  him  ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  gaining  in  a  great  assembly  those  v/hom  money  can 
purchase.  But  naturally  of  a  gloomy  disposition,  and  a  profoimd 
calculator,  he  rejected  the  generous  opinion  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  eluded 
all  measures  favourable  to  the  king,  even  those  official  steps  of 
friendship  and  protection  to  which  the  opposition,  arid  the  English 
in  general,  were  inclined  in  this  fatal  juncture.  Mr.  Pitt  might  in 
a  moment  have  destroyed  all  the  revolutionary  and  preparatory  mea- 
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sures  of  the  d'lvernois,  Duroverays,  and  Dumcnts  ;  he  might  have 
annihilated  the  insurrections  of  the  mob  of  the  Buburbs,  planned,  ex- 
ecuted, and  paid  by  Clavieres  ;  he  could  have  rendered  null  all  the 
attempts  and  violence  of  Marat.  The  intentions  of  England,  in 
receivine  these  revolutionists,  were  far  from  being  unsullied  ;  nor  did 
she  send  them  to  France,  when  m  a  state  of  revolution,  without 
meaning.  According  to  the  system  of  Mr.  Pitt,  it  was  the  interest 
of  England  to  reduce  your  country  to  a  state  that  it  should  no  longer 
dare  to  accuse  the  English  of  regicide.  Mr.  Pitt  was  desirous  that 
his  country  should  have  no  occasion  hereafter  to  hang  down  their 
heads,  when  out  of  their  own  island,  in  consequence  of  the  manifes- 
toes of  your  ministers,  and  the  writings  of  your  authors  ;  and  it  is 
because  the  English  still  blush  at  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  that  a 
few  adventurers,  nurtured  in  the  conspiracies  of  Geneva,  and  who 
had  departed  with  an  ill  regulated  mind  from  the  centre  of  our  revo- 
lutions, that  Dumont,  d'lvernois,  Clavieres,  Marat,  and  others,  were 
employed  in  the  various  scenes  and  proscriptions  of  the  14th  of  July, 
the  20th  of  June,  the  loth  of  August,  and  the  2i3t  of  January. 
Englishmen,  I  will  venture  ti  say,  were  scarcely  capable  of  con- 
ducting these  revolutions  themselves,  because  they  were  not  ex- 
asperated against  your  government  to  the  same  degree  as  our  exiles 
were. 

"  Thus  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  house  of  commons,  treated  with  contempt 
the  generous  motion  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  certainly  expressed  the  wish 
of  all  Europe,  of  France,  and,  I  may  say,  of  the  majority  of  the  na- 
tional convention,  who  were  held  during  these  circumstances  in  a 
state  of  terror,  both  by  the  commune  of  Paris  and  its  own  minority. 
*'  In  the  upper  house,  lord  Grenville  stood  ready  to  reject  a  simi- 
lar motion^  should  such  a  one  be  made  by  any  noble  lord.  The 
marquis  of  Lansdown  brought  it  forward  :  the  minister's  reply  was, 
«  But  with  whom  in  France  can  v/e  treat  ?  Would  not  the  negotia- 
ting with  such  men  be  to  acknowledge  the  republic  ?  Would  not  the 
character  and  dignity  of  Great-Britain  be  dishonoured  by  treating 
vnth  so  desperate  a  rabble  ?  We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  new 
government,  nothing  to  negotiate  with  its  agents,  and  nothing  to 
communicate  to  them  without  derogating  from  the  national  dignity.' 
Hence  it  appears  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  lord  Grenville' — who  did  not 
think  Great-Britain  degraded  by  granting  fifty  thousand  pounds,  by 
stipulation,  to  a  few  Genevese,  banished  in  1782  by  four  united  na- 
tions ;  to  men  excepted  from  every  amnesty,  and  so  excepted  in  con- 
sequence of  a  horrible  plot  they  had  formed  to  blow  up  their  native 
city — could  in  the  English  parliament  declare  it  to  be  derogatory  to 
Great-Britain  to  negotiate  in  favour  of  an  imprisoned  monarch, 
though  all  Europe  have  since  applauded  the  gentle  and  conciliatory 
negotiation  of  the  Spaniards.  Lord  Grenville  had  not  thought  him- 
self disgraced  by  accepting  the  office  of  distributor  of  the  subsidy, 
and  becoming  the  coUegue  of  a  d'lvernois  and  a  Clavieres  :  yet  he 
could  assert  the  dignity  of  the  kingdom  to  be  endangered  by  treating 
with  Lebrun  for  the  king's  safety;  or  with  Clavieres,  one  of  his  own 
collegues. 

*'  As  there  v.cre  but  three  votes  wanting  in  the  convention  for  the 
minority  to  liave  become  the  majority,  and  prolonged  the  days  of 
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kKe  monarch,  whose  death  has  cost  France  so  much  blood,  and  raised 
a'gainst  it  such  a  storm  of  revenge  ;  it  follows,  that  Lewis  XVI.  was 
beheaded  by  the  predominating  faction  of  Marat  the  Genevese,  who 
had  just  succeeded  to  the  faction  of  the  Genevese  Clavieres.  From 
these  two  factions  united,  originated  the  14th  of  July,  the  21st  of 
June,  and  the  loth  of  August.  The  Marat  faction,  by  the  21st  of 
January,  completed  the  plan  for  the  destruction  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. 

"  There  is  something  in  the  proceedings  of  the  French  republic, 
as  well  as  in  our  own,  of  which  1  will  sfive  vou  the  secret  clew.  I 
give  It  not  to  the  French  resident,  but  to  a  Frenchman  attentive  to 
the  history  of  his  country,  from  whom  we  expect  a  stop  to  be  put 
to  those  ox-hkeblowsj  those  tortures,  which,  before  his  coming,  were 
dealt  among  us,  to  set  in  motion  the  revolution  ;  and  of  v^'hom  we 
only  ask,  that,  not  from  partiality,  but  justice,  he  will  refuse  his  in- 
iluence  and  support  to  the  violent  revolutionary  party  by  which  we 
are  governed.  The  clew  I  mean,  the  clew  at  once  to  your  revolu- 
tion and  ours,  is  this,  that  all  the  materials  of  which  these  revolu- 
tions are  formed  were  first  prepared  by  England,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  trading  watchmakers  of  this  city  direct  the  making  of  a  watch  : 
the  parts  were  distributed  to  each,  as  in  Geneva  every  part  of  a  watch 
IS  given  to  its  appropriate  artist ;  one  makes  the  case,  another  the 
dial-plate,  another  the  springs,  and  another  the  wheels  : — the  result 
of  the  whole  is  a  watch. 

**  In  all  our  revolutions,  there  is  the  same  preconcerted  mecha- 
nism, the  same  combined  and  perfect  effect.  Our  government  mean- 
\vhile  becomes  inert,  and  slumbers,  and  our  disturbers  hold  their 
Secret  committees.  Our  clubs  are  then  their  executive  power  :  when 
tney  arc  opened,  there  is  no  longer  any  government  ;  when  they  are 
closed,  it  resumes  its  functions.  With  you,  a^  at  Geneva,  there  ex- 
ist revolutionary  classes,  whose  savage  hierarchy  perfectly  imitates 
the  constitutional  one.  Our  expatriated  Genevese,  who  direct  your 
revolution,  have  preserved  this  hierarchy,  and  the  revolution  accord- 
ingly exhibits  a  continual  succession  of  destructive  passions,  so  well 
arranged,  that  the  ruin  of  Mr.  Necker  made  way  for  the  rise  of 
Clavieres  }  the  ruin  of  Clavieres  for  the  faction  of  Marat,  &c.  There 
was  a  general  union  and  friendship  between  them  in  1789.  In  1792, 
they  were  scattered  different  ways,  London  being  the  common  trunk 
from  which  the  revolutionary  ramifications  diverge .i^— Would  you 
learn  by  some  characteristic  sign  the  nature  of  the  other  subaltern 
factions,  either  of  France  or  Geneva,  who  haVe  managed  the  sums 
scattered  by  England  in  your  revolution  ?  I  will  describe  them  to 
you,  by  one  general  observation  :  *  They  are  men  who  have  never 
been,  are  not  now,  and  never  will  be,  content  with  any  form  of  govern- 
ment in  France,  but  will  be  traitors  to  them  all.' "     Vol.  v.  p.  281. 

The  most  malicious  adversary  of  the  late  ministry  in  this 
country  has  never  ventured  to  attribute  to  them  such  an  absurd 
uniformity  of  hostility  to  the  interests  of  France.  But  the 
motive  of  our  author  is  obvious :  he  wrote  during  the  existence 
of  the  war ;  and  it  was  his  object  to  stimulate  his  countrym.^n 
b)'  all  possible  means,  jy^j-  atque  nefasy  against  their  principal  an- 
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tagonist.  Experience  has  abundantly  testified  that  there  was 
iiiore  truth  in  the  prophecy  contJtined  in  the  following  passage 
concerning  the  latter  of  the  two  William  Pitts. 

♦  After  an  administration  thus  brilliant,  audacious  and  successful, 
lord  Chatham  dismissed  from  public  employ,  but  still  esteemed  and 
loved  by  his  countrymen,  distinguished  in  the  party  of  opposition 
by  his  unremitted  animosity  against  the  French  nation,  bix)Uglit  up 
his  celebrated  son  in  his  own  principles  ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that 
being  thoroughly  informed  of  the  secret  intelligence  which  France 
kept  up  with  the  American  insurgents,  he  instilled  into  his  son  the 
project  of  avenging  his  country,  by  similar  operations  against  France. 
It  was  in  vain  that  lord  Chatham  employed,  in  1760,  the  English 
ships  and  Prussian  armies  for  the  destruction  of  Carthage.  In  1780, 
France  retaliated  to  some  purpose,  and,  by  spiriting  the  American 
colonies  against  England,  parcelled  out  the  British  empire  as  she 
pleased.  Chatham  taught  his  son  to  unite  address,  which  he  had 
not  used,  to  that  audacious  spirit  in  which  he  had  always  found  his 
advantage;  and  profoundly  to  bear  in  mind,  that  what  had  caused 
the  disgrace  and  dismission  of  his  father,  was  his  patriotic  aeal,  his 
love  for  his  country,  his  success  and  resentment  against  France. 
The  impressions  we  receive  in  the  tenderness  of  infancy  are  difficult  to 
efface  ;:  fortius  reason  the  son  of  the  great  Chatham  is  the  rooted  and 
unalterable  enemy  of  France :  he  was  taught  his  lesson  by  that  man,, 
who  replied  to  the  duke  of  Nivernols,  when  the  duke  reproached 
him,  in  a  sportive  way,  for  some  piratical  acts  of  the  British  govern- 
ment ;  "  If  Great-Britain  consulted  her  justice,  instead  of  her  cle- 
mency, towards  France,  France  would  not  last  half  a  centur)''  from 
this  hour,"  These  sentiments  respecting  us  Hiade  the  fall  of  the 
father  a  necessary  preliminary  of  peace  :  and  the  £ill  of  the  son  must 
in  like  manner  take  place,  before  the  present  war  can  be  terminated.' 
Vol.  ill.  p.  374. 

It  would  be  easy,  however,  to  prove,  that  the  politrcal  motives 
of  the  father  and  son  were  as  opposite  and  irreconcilable  as. 
litlht  and  darkness.  The  former  opposed  the  monarchy  of 
France,  as  the  most  dangerous  establishment  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  his  country.  The  latter  supported  the  monarchy 
■with  all  his  powers  ;  and  opposed  the  cause  of  liberty,  which 
was  the  basis  of  his  own  aggrandisement,  as  well  as  of  his 
country's  prosperity.  1  he  father  would  have  encouraged  the 
cause  of  the  French  people,  but  he  would  not  have  deserted  the 
king  :  the  son  abandoned  the  king  whose  interest  he  pretended 
to  espouse,  and  opposed  with  all  his  might  the  French  people, 
to  whose  victorious  career  he  has  at  length  fallen  a  sacrifice. 
Lord  Chatham  would  have  repudiated  the  war — Mr.  Pitt 
•^reedily  plunged  us  into  it  r  the  first  would  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  internal  distresses  of  France  to  have  extricated  us» 
Ly  the  augmentation  of  our  trade,  from  the  greater  part  of  our 
taxes :  the  second  has  become  a  principal  in  those  distresses, 
and  has  tripled  the  amount  of  the  public  debt  of  his  country. 
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Our  author  appears  to  more  advantage  in  every  part  of  the 
history  of  Europe  in  which  England  is  not  immediately  con- 
cerned. We  select  the  following  sketch  of  the  republic  and  man- 
ners of  Geneva,  as  confirming  the  truth  of  our  assertion. 

*  The  republic  of  Geneva,  situated  betv.-een  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Savoy,  is  one  of  the  first  modern  states  that,  in  the  nth  cenr 
tury,  expelled  from  its  bosom  its  nobility,  clergy,  and  prince. 
While  legal  equality  was  established  by  this  revolution,  the  ancient 
hierarchy  was  succeeded  in  reality  by  a  true  inequality,  and  Geneva 
exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  people,  who,  in  search  of  liberty,  fell 
periodically  from  one  revolution  to  another.  The  real  inequality 
being  constantly  opposed  to  the  legal  equality,  the  relative  situation 
between  republican  and  aristocratical  manners  was  the  perpetual 
cause  of  the  most  violent  straggles  between  the  two  factions. 

*  This  small  nation,  so  admirable  for  its  genius,  its  qualities,  and 
its  industry,  presents  two  distinct  characters  to  the  view,  equally 
famous  in  history  for  their  respective  excesses.  On  one  hand,  we 
observe  a  description  of  manners  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  ancient  Athenians.  Among  a  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Geneva,  the  grace?,  taste,  levity,  and  easy  character  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  fine  arts  in  ancient  Greece  are  to  be  found  :  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  perceive  a  Lacedemonian  severity,  a  revolutionary 
spirit,  and  all  the  inflexibility  and  distrustfulness  of  the  popular 
system. 

*  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  opposition  of  interests  in  the  two 
parties,  their  hereditar)'  hatred  to  each  other,  and  the  uninterrupted 
chain  of  sanguinary  revolutions  which  have  been  the  consequence, 
they  have  this  feature  in  common,  that  their  industry  in  trade  and 
the  tine  arts,  their  national  spirit,  their  love  of  independence,  a  re- 
spect for  republican  manners,  an  opposition  to  the  religious  and  po- 
litical opinions  of  all  the  governments  established  near  them,  and  an 
attachment  to  all  distant  governments,  have  made  of  this  small  num- 
ber of  men,  settled  on  the  borders  of  the  Leman  lake,  one  of  the 
people  most  celebrated  in  history.  The  spirit  of  their  democracy, 
badly  tempered  by  a  false  aristocracy,  their  philosophic  and  intestine 
dieputes,  their  disposition  and  character  so  destructive  of  established 
society,  have  kept  on  the  watch,  and  given  a  vigilance  to  the  greatest 
rations  ;  while  in  religion,  by  opposing  the  catholic  worship,  the 
English  episcopacy,  the  rituals  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia, 
they  have  become  the  primitive  model  of  all  the  protestant  churches, 
and',  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the  Rome  of  Calvinism. 

'  *  The  general  opposition  of  the  Genevese  institutions  to  all  other 
governments  and  modes  of  worship  is  apparent  even  in  the  works  of 
its  writers  and  philosophers.  The  Genevese  authors  affect,  in  gene- 
ral, a  universal  dissent  from  all  the  doctrines  of  Europe.  While  I  am 
■writing,  Geneva  still  possesses  illustrious  men,  though  within  a  feyv 
years  it  has  lost  several.  That  stamp  of  opposition,  which  charac- 
terises their  works,  against  the  most  celebrated  contemporary  writers 
of  other  countries,  has  principally  contributed  to  their  fame,  paiti= 
cularly  in  the  sciences. 
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*  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  owes  much  of  his  fame  to  the  strange 
opposition  of  his  genius  to  the  pohtics  which  were  professed  in  tha 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Rousseau,  dish'king  all  existing 
social  institutions,  approved  of  none  but  the  ideal  government  he 
had  himself  conceived  and  created  in  his  Social  Contract,  a  work 
which  began  to  operate  a  revolution  in  the  public  mind. 

*  The  inflexibility  of  Nccker's  genius,  and  the  contradictoriness  of 
his  ideas  of  government  to  all  those  received  in  France,  preventea 
him  from  yielding  to  tircumstances,  places,  and  persons.  When  he 
accepted  the  ministry,  it  was  an  imaginary  France  which  he  meant 
to  govern,  instead  of  the  existing  one ;  as  it  is  another  doctrine  he 
holds  out  in  his  writings,  and  another  order  of  finances  which  he  is 
desirous  of  regulating  in  his  works  on  government.  He  executed, 
as  far  as  was  in  his  power,  the  theories  of  his  countryman  Rous- 
seau ;  and  he  organised  in  France  all  the  revolutions  attempted  by 
England  at  Geneva. 

*  In  natural  philosophy,  several  of  the  greatest  geniuses  seem  to 
have  em.ployed  themselves  on  the  study  of  nature,  with  no  view  but 

.  to  deprive  the  French  Pliny  of  his  fame.  Contradiction  in  this  in- 
stance led  to  truth ;  and  the  Genevese  naturalists  gained  a  brilliant 
reputation  by  the  art  of  confuting.  M.  de  Saussure,  by  analysing 
the  mineralogic  system  of  BufFon,  reduced  it  to  nothing  by  a  long 
series  of  demonstrations.  Bonnet  acquired  glory  by  his  opposition 
to  Buffon  on  animals ;  and  Dutremblay,  by  his  work  on  polypi. 

*  Tronchin  carried  the  same  spirit  of  contradiction  into  the  art  o^ 
healing  ;  and  it  is  remembered,  that,  on  his  arrival  in  France,  both 
the  rules  he  explained,  and  the  practice  he  pursued,  were  different 
to  \_from~\  all  that  had  been  before  taught  or  practised  in  medicine  : 
he  was  happy  when  he  found  any  defective  method  to  oppose. 

*  Thus  religious  worship,  opinions,  politics,  morals,  and  literature, 
were,  in  general,  at  Geneva  in  direct  opposition  to  every  thing  then 
established  in  Europe.  A  mode  of  proceeding  so  new  gave  to  this 
handful  of  industrious  republicans,  at  the  same  time  ingenious,  en- 
lightened, and  laborious,  a  renown  which  many  states  of  the  second 
and  third  rank  have  failed  to  obtain,  and  a  situation  the  most  flou-* 
rishing,  which  commerce  and  the  arts  daily  embellished. 

*  The  solidity  of  all  natural  sciences  depending  on  the  truth  of  the 
bases  on  which  they  are  raised,  and  the  political  edifice  of  old  insti- 
tutions having  no  foundation  but  on  the  fictions  adopted  by  the  peo- 
ple in  past  ages,  it  became  evident,  that  the  policy  of  Geneva^ 
founded  in  nature,  when  introduced  into  the  ancient  European  socie- 
ties, must  shake  their  foundations;  while  the  Genevese  method,  from 
a  contrary  rcasonij  when  applied  to  the  sciences  which  have  nature 
for  their  basis,  must  produce  the  most  remarkable  effects  in  practice 
The  following  is  an  example  of  this,  worthy  a  place  in  the  historj' 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

"  Behold,"  said  an  old  and  illustrious  magistrate  of  Geneva  to  me,- 
**  the  admirable  effect  which  the  natural  prinei^jles  of  our  republic  of 
letters  have  produced  even  on  the  amelioration  of  the  human  species. 
This  fact,  which  constitutes  our  glory,  is  apparent  in  our  popula- 
tion.    Observe  the  declining  generation,  and  you  will  find  in  it  all 
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the  vices  resulting  from  the  old  mode  of  education.  Our  women 
formerly,  by  intrusting  the  care  and  nourishment  of  their  childr«n 
to  the  poor  Savoyards,  frequently  left  us  a  deformed,  diseased,  or 
lame  progeny,  the  result  of  want  of  cleanliness,  wretch'cd  sustenance, 
and  a  stranger's  inilk. 

"  Cast,  on  the  other  hand,  your  eyes  on  the  Genevese  lately 
brought  up  on  Rousseau's  principles,  and  you  will  there  see  the  ef- 
fects of  an  education  conformable  to  nature.  You  will  admire  our 
youth,  become  remarkable  for  beauty  and  elegance  of  form,  because 
our  women  now,  disdaining  to  intrust  the  duties  of  a  mother  to 
strangers  and  foreigners,  have  altered,  embellished,  and  perfected 
two  generations  ;  for  which  humanity  is  indebted  to  the  ideas  of  our 
celebrated  moralist."  ^ 

*  Unfortunately  for  the  repose  of  surrounding  governments,  the 
Genevese,  with  their  system  founded  in  nature  and  democracy,  dif- 
fused every  where  maxims  tending  to  disorganise  all'  estabhshed 
societies.  Blotted  from  the  list  of  military  states,  they  possessed  a 
tactic  of  opinions  and  a  philosophical  theory  more  dangerous  and 
destructive  than  the  cannon  of  warlike  nations.  The  whole  of  the 
eighteenth  century  passed  at  Geneva  either  in  open  revolutions  or  in 
intervals  in  which  they  were  dreaded  ;  and  these  alternate  situations 
produced  polemic  writings,  which,  spread  over  France  and  Europe, 
contributed,  like  the  works  of  Montesquieu,  Mably,  and  Voltaire,  to 
corrupt  our  manners  and  national  genius,  to  introduce  into  the  great- 
est empire  of  Europe  the  frail  constitution  of  Geneva,  to  establish 
it  in  France,  as  on  the  borders  of  the  Leman  lake,  on  the  ruins  of 
the  priesthood,  nobility,  and  monarchy,  and  to  subject  it  to  all  kinds 
of  dangers  and  conspiiacies,  like  that  of  Geneva,  the  original  model 
of  all  organised  anarchy  in  government. 

*  France  had  formerly  established  a  resident  minister  at  Geneva, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  observing  the  progress  of  political  ideas 
among  this  handful  of  aristocratic  and  democratic  citizens,  who  were 
in  continual  danger  of  destroying  each  other.  The  active  spirit  and 
violent  passions  of  the  opposing  parties  would  not  allow  them  to 
acknowledge  the  necessity  of  a  preponderating  intermediary  autho- 
rity, to  balance  their  relative  interests,  to  hinder  factions  from  de- 
stroying each  other,  and  prevent  the  dreadful  and  periodical  specta- 
cle, now  of  a  government  commanding  the  exile  or  massacre  of  its 
principal  persons,  and  now  of  a  people  menacing  the  hke  to  its  go- 
vernment ;  a  people,  whom  England  stirred  up  three  times  in  the 
space  of  a  century,  by  paying  its  leaders :  a  government  then  vmable 
to  maintain  itself  without  the  interference  of  the  French  and  Swiss 
military :  a  people,  in  short,  who  never  suspected  itself  to  be  the 
blind  and  passive  tool  of  a  few  ambitious  men  in  its  bosom,  who  were 
themselves  only  that  of  the  secret  or  apparent  enmity  of  England 
against  France. 

*  Fortunately,  the  neighbouring  powers  supplied  the  defect  of  this 
irregularity  in  the  Genevese  government  ;  and,  whenever  there  ap- 
peared to  be  real  danger  of  a  subversion  of  the  social  order,  France 
Jtid   Switzerland,  and  afterwards  the   court  of  Turin,  hastened  to 
ams,  to  give  their  assistance  to  the  Genevese,  and  deliver  tbem  from 
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the  oppression  of  a  party,  who  have  for  so  many  years  laboured  for 
its  destruction.'     Vol.  v.   p.  188. 

The  remonstrances  of  the  clergy  to  Lewis  XVI.  in  1780, 
on  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  Gallican  church,  we  have 
not  space  for  inserting,  nor  is  it  necessary;  but  we  cannot 
avoid  noticing  that  there  is  a  strong  portion  of  good  sense  in 
many  of  the  remarks  written  by  the  king  himself,. in  the  margin 
of  the  paper  containing  these  complaints.  In  reply  to  their  re- 
quest for  new  restrictions  and  penalties,  he  observes— 

'It  is  in  vain  to  multiply  laws  and  restrictions.  If  the  clergy  do 
not  themselves  attract  the  respect  they  desire,  it  is  impossible  to  se- 
cure it  to  them  by  any  other  means.  Respect  to  a  body  of  men  cau 
pnly  proceed  from  their  own  virtues.'     Vol.  v.   p.  128. 

•  Theolo2;y  and  religion  have  such  distinct  departments,  that  it 
does  not  appear  that  a  general  inspection  of  this  kind  could  be  rea- 
sonably allowed,  without  the  greatest  inconveniences  to  both  parties.* 
Vol.  V.  p.  135. 

«  Several  bishops,  highly  deserving  my  confidence,  have  assured 
me,  that  no  conversion,  into  which  men  were  surprised,  could  be  con- 
formable to  the  true  spirit  of  religion  ;  and  that,  to  be  laudable,  it 
must  be  the  result  solely  of  a  free  and  enlightened  conscience.* 
Vol.  v.   p.  140. 

Some  of  the  volumes  conclude  with  appendices,  containing 
official  and  original  papers,  many  of  which  are  of  considerable 
importance.     Interspersed  in  the  body  of  the  w^ork  we  meet  also 
with  analytical  tables,  and  tables  of  genealogies  and  expenditures, 
which  cannot  but  be  of  high  advantage  to  the  future  student 
and  historian :  and  prefixed  to  every  volume  is  a  double  page 
filled  with   small   outline   portraits  of  the  most   distinguished 
political  characters  of  the  last  and  present  centuries,  many  of 
which  h&ve  no  inconsiderable  pretensions  to  similitude.     Upon 
the  whole,  we  cannot  but  regard  these  memoirs  as  the  most 
valuable  compilation  that  has  hitherto  appeared  upon  the  en- 
'    tangled  subject  of  the  French  revolution.     The  writer  is  evi- 
dently devoid  of  an  undue  attachment  to  party,  and  is  sufficiently 
chastised  from   political   prejudice,   excepting   in   the   wish  to 
stigmatise  the  rival  country  of  Great-Britain  with  a  restless  and 
vindictive  spirit  which  does  not  belong  to  her.     He  is  garrulous 
and  prolix,  it  must   be  confessed ;  but  the  consequence  is  a 
minuteness  of  description,  which  will  often  be  found  profitable 
111  cases  of  reference.     1  he  grand  defect  is  the  perpetual  want 
of   discriminating   dates,    and    of   that    luminous   arrangemen 
•which  leads  us  on  from  fact  to  fact,  without  the  necessity  o:" 
recurrence  to  freshen  the  memory  as  it  advances-     T  he  tran- 
lation  is,  in  the  main,  well  executed  j  though  we  meet  witl'  a 
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variety  of  uncouth  expressions,  which  we  shall  hope  to  see  ex- 
changed for  a  more  polished  phraseology  in  another  edition : 
such  as  '  the  impetuous  of  zeal,'  vol.  i.  p.  145.  '  1  he  contra- 
dictoriness  of  his  ideas,'  vol.  v.  p.  191.  *  A  tactic  of  opinions,* 
ibid.  p.  194.  To  which  many  others  might  be  added,  if  it  were 
necessary. 


Art.  IV. — Science  Revived,  or  the  Vision  of  Alfred ;  a  Poeniy  in 
Eight  Booh.     ^to.     iSs.  Boards.     GzmQzu  and  Co.      1802. 

tLCCE  itermn  Crispinus!  After  the  tragedy  of  Mr.  Penn, 
and  the  epics  of  Mr.  Pye  and  Mr.  Cottle,  v/e  did  not  expect  a 
new  poem  upon  Alfred.  It  is  well  for  our  great  legislator  that 
English  verse  cannot,  like  Runic  rhymes,  disturb  the  dead. 

*  In  the  following  poem'  (says  the  author)  '  I  have  introduced 
supernatural  agents,  a  species  of  embellishment  to  which  criticism 
has  given  the  name  of  Machinery.  My  supernatural  agents  are  de- 
nominated Sylphs,  though  I  have  represented  them  as  possessing 
qualities,  and  performing  ofijces  different  from  such  as  have  been 
hitherto  assigned  to  thos<; 

" < — —  Gay  creatures  of  the  element, 

That  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  live, 
And  play  i'  th'  plighted  clouds." 

<  This  liberty  I  thought  might  be  taken  without  violation  of  pro- 
priety, as  Sylphs  are  beings  of  modern  invention,  whose  characters 
are  not  yet  fixed  like  those  of  Pagan  mythology,  from  the  mention 
of  which  the  reader  would  now  turn  away  with  contempt. 

*  The  end  of  poetry  is  to  please ;  and  to  produce  this  end  fiction 
has  ever  been  considered  as  the  most  efficacious  m.eans.  It  has  with 
truth  been  styled  the  soUl  of  poetry,  and  its  influence  will  generally 
be  proportioned  to  its  boldness  and  originality, 

'  Nevertheless,  when  a  work  of  novelty  is  attempted,  a  work  with 
machinery  unlike  whatever  has  preceded  it,  care  should  be  taken  to 
unfold  the  plan  in  a  manner  natural  and  easy,  that  the  mind  of  the 
reader  may  be  gradually  disposed  to  that  state  of  acquiescence  and 
assent,  without  which  a  fiction  perfectly  new  can  scarcely  hope  for  a 
favourable  reception.  Whether  I  have  succeeded  or  failed  in  this  must 
be  left  to  the  determination  of  the  reader. 

'  There  are  many  topics  connected  with  science  and  the  arts,  of 
which  no  mention  is  made  in  the  ensuing  poem.     I  deemed  it  more 
<    expedient  to  leave  it  defective  in  this  respect  than  extend  it  to  a  te- 
\  dious  prolixity. 

\      *  Such  as  it  is,  I  now  submit  it  to  the  inspection  of  the  public, 
neither  elated  by  confidence,  nor  disquieted  by  an  useless  anxiety  for 
its  success.     There  is  some  merit  in  the  wish  to  please.     Should  the 
attainment  of  this  wish  be  denied  me,  I  shall  console  myself  with  re- 
acting that  i.x  time  bestovv'ed  on  my  work  has  been  passed,  at  least 
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not  dishonourably,  in  endeavouring  to  excite  the  love  of  knowledge, 
of  liberty,  and  of  virtue.'    p.  iii. 

The  poem  opens  with  an  address  of  Alfred  to  the  goddess 
of  Science,  whom  he  beseeches  to  descend  and  enlighten  thtf 
world. 


nor  was  the  suit  unheard. 


*  For,  as  beneath  an  elm's  thick  boughs  he  la}', 
Spent  with  the  early  labours  of  the  day, 
His  eyes  half  shut,  what  time  the  noontide  heat 
Of  summer  urg'd  to  seek  a  cool  retreat. 
With  purple  streams  the  cope  of  heav'n  was  dy'd, 
While,  from  a  fleecy  cloud  that  open'd  wide, 
A  goddess  slowly  dawning  on  the  view 
To  earth  with  sloping  lapse  obliquely  flew. 
High  in  a  curve,  behind  her  wav'd  her  veil. 
And  her  long  ringlets  floated  on  the  gale. 
A  wreath  of  stars  with  cnrious  skill  dispos'd 
The  polish'd  ivory  of  her  brows  inclos'd : 
Seen  from  afar  they  intermixed  their  rays, 
Caus'd  by  the  swiftness  of  her  flight  to  blaze; 
But  disuniting,  as  she  check'd  her  speed, 
Gave  Alfred  in  resplendent  types  to  read 
These  glorious  words  in  measur'd  verse  expressed* 
Let  man  revere  my  godhead  and  be  blest. 
Beneath  her  gently  swelling  bosom  shone 
The  mild  eff^ulgence  of  a  crystal  zone  : 
Symbol  of  spotless  truth,  it  charm'd  the  sight 
With  pu.rest  quintessence  of  liquid  light. 
A  golden  key  from  her  white  fingers  hung  ; 
And  negligently  round  her  arm  was  flung 
A  chaplet  form'd  of  interwoven  fiow'rs. 
Such  as  are  cull'd  in  heaven's  unfading  bow'rs. 
Immortal  amaranth,  the  sweet  reward, 
With  which  she  crov.-ns  the  studious  sage  or  bard. 
Meantime,  above  the  race  of  mortals  fair 
A  thousand  thousand  Sylphs  disport  in  air. 
Strange  to  relate  !  their  speckled  wings  display^ 
Pencil'd  in  all  the  radiant  tints  of  day. 
The  shapes  of  every  object  seen  below  ; 
Bright  as  the  archetypes  the  figures  glow. 
Such  downy  portraiture  was  once  the  boast 
Of  the  new  world,  on  Mexico's  rich  coast  ; 
For,  when  the  favouring  v/inds  and  surges  bore 
Iberia's  sons  to  that  devoted  shore. 
The  hapless  natives  imdebauch'd  by  art. 
In  kindness  and  simplicity  of  heart. 
To  buy  the  friendship  of  the  strangers  sought, 
With  glossy  plumage  into  pictures  wrought. 
Vain  wish  !  dissolve  the  rocks  and  soften  steel. 
But  hope  not  harder  avarice  can  feel. 
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*  As  choice  directs  they  move.     Some  onward  fly. 
Till  heav'n  absorbs  them  from  the  straining  eye. 
Some  closely  shave  the  ground,  and  some  in  rings 
Around  the  goddess  shake  their  litde  win^s. 
Mixt  and  convolv'd  some  flutter  overhead, 
And  a  gay  shower  of  glittering  colours  shed. 
Their  forms,  so  finely  was  the  texture  spun, 
Ev'n  where  they  crowd  the  most,  transmit  the  sun, 
Acd  still  as  on  the  buxom  air  they  danc'd, 
Sunk  or  shot  upward,  vanish'd  or  advanc'd. 
The  skies  grew  mild  by  endless  pinions  fann'd. 
And  their  faint  shadows  chequer  d  all  the  land. 

<  At  length  the  heav'n-descended  Pow'r  her  feet 
Resting  on  earth  approach'd  the  prince  to  greet. 
Her  sandals  fram'd  of  glittering  silver  drew 
A  trail  of  light,  but  never  brush 'd  the  dew  ; 
She  skimm'd  so  sm.oothly  o'er  th'unprinted  ground. 
While  fragrant  essences  were  breath'd  around. 
Her  limbs  the  hand  of  harmony  confess'd. 
Seen  through  the  mazy  foldings  of  her  vest. 
In  all  her  gestures  dignity  and  grace 
Reign'd,  and  proclaim'd  her  of  etherial  race. 
Intelligence,  like  day-light  from  the  sphere, 
Beam'd  in  her  eye  with  ray  serenely  clear  ; 
But  not  like  winter  suns  that  often  shine 
Dazzling  and  cold.     Benignity  divine 
Inspir'd  her  looks  with  animation  warm, 
And  o'er  each  feature  spread  a  nameless  charm. 
As  thus  she  spoke,  the  monarch  on  her  tongue, 
Fix'd  in  a  trance  of  mute  attention  hung. 

"  Lo,  prince  !   in  part  assenting  to  thy  prayer, 
vScience  has  left  the  balmy  fields  of  air : 
But  here  I  stay  not :  Heav'n  forbids  my  stay. 
For  who  would  now  to  Science  homage  pay  ? 
The  nations  slumbering  in  oblivion  deep. 
If  wak'd,  would  seal  the  eye  again  in  sl-eep. 
Thy  soul  alone  with  generous  ardour  glows. 
Alone  th'  exalted  bliss  of  wisdom  knows. 
While  other  kings,  in  lo%-e  with  mental  night, 
Shrink  from  the  slightest  glimpse  of  Licarning's  light. 
Thou  guard'st  with  glowing  zeal  the  hallow'd  fire. 
That  else  would  on  mine  altars  quite  expire. 
Ev'n  Isis  now  delays  her  stream  to  see 
Another  beauteous  Athens  plann'd  by  thee. 
Such  warm  devotion  well  my  grace  may  claim. 
And  thy  reward  shall  be  immortal  fame. 
But  from  its  fetters  to  release  the  mind. 
In  the  dark  caves  of  Bigotry  confin'd, 
And  pierce  with  Reason's  beam  the  solid  gloom, 
Camports  not  yet  with  Heav'n's  unchanging  doom."     p.  4, 
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The  goddess  however  consoles   him  with   the    promise    of 
her  future  reign.     Alfred  then  inquires  who  the  beings  are  that 
accompany  her  ;  and   begs  her  to  divulge  the  whole  history  of 
the  race.    1  his  history  must  be  given,  to  explain  the  machinery 
of  the  poem. 

**  Know  then  these  forms  of  unsubstantial  frame, 

Light  uVArachne's  v.-cb,  and  swift  as  flame, 

That  wave  thro'  heav'n'y  high  vault  their  pictur'd  wings, 

Are  airy  images,  and  shades  of  things. 

For  nought  on  this  terrestrial  ball  appears. 

But  boasts  its  conscious  semblance  in  the  spheres. 

The  gross  material  part  to  earth  is  chain'd. 

While  the  free  spirit  revels  unrestrain  d. 

This  truth  to  thee  so  wonderful  and  new 

The  Pagan  ages  indistinctly  knew. 

Greece,  and  Ausonia  taught  by  Greece,  assign'd 

To  each  corporeal  form  a  ruling  mind. 

O'er  the  steep  mountain  sprightly  Oriads  stray 'd, 

And  Dryads  tripp'd  beneath  the  oak's  broad  shade. 

The  smallest  riv  let  fiow'd  not,  but  a  nymph  .   . 

Slept  on  its  verge,  or  wanton'd  in  its  lymph. 

Tritons  were  crowded  thick  in  Ocean's  caves. 

And  blue-ey'd  Nereids  rock'd  upon  his  waves. 

Jove  and  his  consort  melted  in  the  show'r. 

And  Flora  streak'd  with  tend'rest  tints  the  flow'r. 

Rough  Eurus  roll'd  the  tempest  down  the  dale. 

And  Auras  fiutter'd  in  the  gentler  gale  : 

Loose  flew  their  purple  veils,  in  arching  pride. 

While  Zephyrs,  sick  v/ith  love,  around  them  sigh'd. 

Men  deem' d' that  o'er  the  valley,  mountain,  wood. 

Light  breeze  or  tempest,  gurgling  rill  or  flood, 

Whate'er  the  world  below  the  moon  contains. 

True  to  his  charge  a  kindred  being  reigns. 

"  Though  Heav'n  to  days  of  old  no  more  allow'd 
Than  just  to  see  confus'dly  through  a  cloud, 
In  the  vast  regions  of  unbounded  space. 
Beyond  the  broad  Atlantic,  dwell  a  race, 
Rambling  through  wilds  and  deserts  yet  unknown, 
On  whom  the  truth  with  purer  ray  has  shone. 
The  King  of  Nature,  other  light  deny'd, 
With  this  sole  light  has  ev'ry  want  supply 'd. 
They  mitigate  the  sharpest  pangs  of  grief. 
And  soothe  their  labours  with  a  firm  behef. 
That  all  the  various  objects  earth  can  show, 
The  ambient  air  above,  or  deep  below. 
All  things  produc'd  by  Nature  or  by  Art, 
Soon  as  the  texture  of  the  mortal  part 
Is  rent  by  dire  mischance,  or  worn  by  time, 
Transmit  their  shadows  to  an  happier  clime  ; 
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TKe  land  of  souls,  where  man  again  shall  view 
Bird,  beast,  and  plant;  whate'er  on  earth  he  knew, 
Whate'er  has  ceas'd  to  breathe,  whate'er  decay'd. 
E'en  the  rude  bow  and  shaft  his  hands  have  made. 

"  Should  I  their  pow'rs  endeavour  to  unfold. 
The  sun  would  set,  and  half  remain  untold  : 
They  roam  the  whole  creation,  and  with  ease,  ^ 

As  Fancy  prompts,  assume  what  bulk  they  please. 
Hast  thou  not  seen,  at  summer's  ev'ning  hour, 
When  darkness  throws  her  mantle  o'er  thy  bowV, 
An  heedless  moth  his  mealy  wings  extend, 
And  round  the  taper  rashly  wheehng  bend? 
Dazzled  as  from  the  flame  he  now  retires, 
And  now  advancing  winds  more  narrow  gyres, 
A  trembling  speck  upon  the  pannel  falls. 
Or  a  broad  image  dances  on  the  walls; 
So  these  light  flexile  children  of  the  skies. 
As  suits  them  best,  contract  or  stretch  their  size, 

"  Sometimes,  to  warn  proud  cities  of  their  fate. 
Their  shapes  to  bulk  enormous  they  dilate. 
Spread  o'er  the  heav'ns,  and,  in  divided  crowds. 
Paint  the  dire  shock  of  armies  on  the  clouds. 
Where  airy  knights  the  mortal  fray  provoke. 
In  horrid  circles  mingling  stroke  with  stroke. 
Steeds  rush  through  broken  ranks,  and  chariots  roll 
Their  wheels  of  fire  along  the  glowing  pole. 
Till  the  whole  galaxy,  so  white  before. 
Is  heap'd  with  dead,  and  stain'd  with  purple  gore. 

*'  Oft,  when  their  forms  to  small  dimensions  shrink. 
The  swain  beholds  them  near  a  fountain's  brink, 
As  wilder'd  in  the  wood's  perplexing  maze. 
Far  from  the  cheerful  haunt  of  man  he  strays  ; 
While  weary  Nature  sleeps,  and,  o'er  the  plains. 
The  dread  solemnity  of  silence  reigns. 
Dim  is  his  view  ;  for  though  the  orb  of  night 
Sheds  o'er  the  yellow  groves  unclouded  light. 
And  much  he  longs  to  gain  a  glimpse  more  clear, 
His  hesitating  steps  are  check'd  by  fear ; 
So  home  he  hies,  and  tells  that  he  has  seen 
A  band  of  fairies  dcincing  on  the  green."     p.  il. 

To  some  of  these  symbolical  beings  an  odd  employment  Is 
assiijned. 

o 

"  Some,  as  my  vot'ries  o'er  the  volume  bend, 
Their  silent  progress  down  the  page  attend, 
And  with  soft  touch  that  just  the  paper  heaves, 
Give  to  the  hand  the  gently  parting  leaves."     p.  l6. 

These  ridiculous  lines  are  accompanied  by  a  print. 

Alfred's  next  incauiry  is,  when  '  the  auspicious  morning  of  th-e 
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mental  day*  will  dawn? — From  the  answer,  it  appears  that  Ge- 
nius is  a  salamander — unless,  indeed,  his  robes  be  of  asbestos. 

*<  In  the  spheres, 
Its  massy  walls  a  gorgeous  pdace  rears. 
Where  Genius,  from  the  earhest  birth  of  Time, 
Thron'd  upon  lire  has  reign'd  in  state  eubhme.  , 

O'er  the  huge  pile  a  dome  of  ample  size 
Swells  proudly  to  the  fcummit  of  the  skies. 
Within  the  dome  resides  the  God,  and  pours 
Large  inspiration  through  two  neighbouring  tow'rs. 
Whence  in  profuse  redundancy  it  falls 
On  the  fair  Sylphs  assembled  round  the  walls. 
The  breath  of  prophecy  was  tbus  convey'd. 
In  Delphic  temples,  to  the  Pythian  maid. 
My  task  is  but  to  name  the  scene  requir'd. 
And  straight  the  Sylphs  with  duteous  ardour  fir*d. 
To  form  a  numerous  host  together  flock, 
And  pinion  within  pinion  closely  lock, 
A  tissue  weaving  where  in  one  design 
Myriads  of  beauteous  images  combine. 
The  figures  fluctuate  as  the  sea  unfix'd. 
Till,  from  the  whole  harmoniously  commix'd, 
Some  action,  or  event  beneath  the  spheres, 
Sketch'd  in  its  native  shape  and  hue  appears. 
Perhapa  a  bard,  or  highly  favour'd  sage. 
Once  in  the  circling  period  of  an  age, 
Has  entrance  gain'd,  and  from  the  roof  descried 
Things  past  or  future  stretch'd  in  prospect  wide. 
Tiresias  there  and  Thamyris  of  old 
Grew  prescient,  and  the  will  of  Fate  foretold. 
The  Samian  on  the  lofty  tow'rs  was  taught 
The  love  of  privacy  and  silent  thought. 
The  generous  soul  Zamolxis  there  imbib'd, 
Who  to  a  savage  nation  laws  prescnb'd. 
Thence  Socrates  with  rapture  bent  his  eye. 
And  learn'd  for  Virtue's  sake  to  live  and  die. 
Confucius  there,  and  there  Aurelius  stood. 
The  world's  great  sovereign,  yet  less  great  than  good. 
There  with  the  strength  of  heav'nly  sight  endued 
Unutterable  wonders  Orpheus  view'd, 
Whose  song  describes  how  earth,  a  formless  heap. 
First  rose  emerging  from  the  gloomy  deep. 
There  mighty  Homer,  there  the  Mantuan  swain. 
While  inspiration  throbb'd  in  ev'iy  vein. 
Felt  the  quick  growth  of  vig'rous  epic  wings. 
And  drank  a  purer  lymph  than  Phocian  springs, 
Ev'n  riow  from  heaven  I  bear  this  golden  key. 
With  charge  to  ope  the  mystic  gates  to  thee. 
Obedient  to  the  summons  then  prepare 
To  pass  the  gulph  of  interposing  air. 
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The  God  will  wings  upon  thy  flight  bestow. 
And  I  the  nearest  paths  of  ethec  show."     P.  19. 

Book  II. — Away  they  march — Alfred  swimming  through  the 
air,  he  knows  not  how,  and  so  rapidly,  that  the  skill  of  Time  can-* 
not  count  the  motion.  The  king  is  astonished  ;  he  takes  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  world,  and  leaves  the  sun  behind  him : 
ihey  make  to  the  pole,  and  reach  a  palace  on  the  utmost  con- 
fines of  the  skies,  that  stands  upon  a  crystal  base,  and  com- 
mands the  whole  compass  of  the  universe.  The  structure  was  ex- 
traordinary. Every  stone  was  hewn  from  the  soiid  ether,  and 
the  dome — 

'  Heav'd  its  rotunda,  to  the  end  of  s^ace  !'     p.  27. 

But  the  dome  does  not  appear  to  have  been  well  propor- 
tioned : 

*  So  wide  the  space,  an  army's  rapid  march 
In  thrice  three  years  would  hardly  cross  the  arch  ; 
And  Time  would  tire,  however  swift  his  flight, 
Long  ere  he  reach'd  th' immeasurable  height.'     p.  29. 

The  king  was  surprised.  It  was  enough  to  surprise  him ; 
for  in  the  middle  hung  a  ball  of  fire  like  the  sun  j  and  Geniua 
was  sitting  upon  it,  without  any  apparent  inconvenience.  The 
Divinity  tells  him  to  go  with  Science,  and  see  all  tlaat  heaven 
allows  to  be  seen. 

*'  ^ — Be  hers  the  task  ' 

To  solve  whatever  may  solution  ask  ; 

To  pour  discernment  exquisitely  fine 

Along  thy  nerves  of  vision  shall  be  mine."     p.  32. 

The  king  looks  about  him.  Near  Genius  are  four  guardian 
spirits — Memory,  Judgement,  Taste,  and  Fancy.  There  are 
seven  thrones  aloft  In  the  dome.  On  one  sits  Logic,  weighing 
syllogisms  ;  from  another  Rhetoric  scatters  flowers  over  the 
_  palace.  They  turn  to  the  northern  tower  of  Speculation,  and 
advance  to  the  top.  Alfred  looks  over  the  battlements.  A  noble 
prospect — for  he  is  i^p  in  the  end  of  space!  What  a  situation  for 
a  philosopher!  and  what  stores  of  knowledge  maght  he  not 
have  heaped  up  for  all  future  generations  ! — a  specimen  of  the 
stones  of  solid  ether !  a  bag  full  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  end 
of  space.  If  he  could  not  bring  these  away  with  him,  at  least 
he  might  have  improved  our  celestial  globe ;  and  by  taking  an 
observation,  he  might  have  ascertained  the  distance  from 
Greenwich  Observatory  to  the  end  of  space,  to  the  incalculable 
benefit  of  .our  present  metaphysicians.  There  was  yet  a  more 
tempting  object  for  curiosity — to  have  looked  behind  him,  be- 
yond snace— ^where  there  was — no,  nor  even  nothing.  From 
this  perhaps  he  was  deterred,  by  remembering  the  story  of  Lot's 
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wife ;  but  there  was  no  text  against  looking  before  him,  i:p  or 
down,  to  tlae  right  or  to  the  left ;— and  Science  could  doubtless 
have  accommodated  him  with  a  Herschel's  telescope,  or  a  Had- 
ley's  quadrant.  That  Alfred  should  have  made  no  minutes  oa 
his  journey,  we  can  excuse,  much  as  we  wish  tliat  he  had 
numbered  the  mile-stones :  the  mode  of  traveling  was  what  he 
had  not  been  used  to  ;  and  being  taken  by  surprise,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  might  have  left  his  pocket-book  behind  him. 
But  when  he  was  standing  in  this  situation,  where  no  one  had 
ever  stood  before  him,  it  is  really  inexcusable  that  he  should  have 
employed  himself  in  looking  at  a  puppet-show.  A  puppet- 
show  !      Yes,  gentle  reader — a  puppet-show a  skiagraphe- 

ma— a  phantasmagoric  representation  of  the  history  of  the 
world,  acted  by  Sylphs  instead  of  fantoccini,  and  performed  at 
the  end  of  space,  instead  of  the  more  convenient  theatre  at  the 
Lvceum. 

Book  III. — The  invasion  of  William  the  Conqueror  is  the 
first  scene,  and  the  battle  of  Hastings.  Then  the  Crusades  fol- 
low;— and  in  the  next  book  we  have  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder and  of  printing — Roger  Bacon,  Galileo,  prince  Henry, 
Columbus,  and  Vasco  de  Gama.  The  goddess  then  dismisses 
half  her  Sylphs ;  the  process  of  her  plan  now  requiring  that  the 
great  agents  of  civilisation  should  appear  before  Alfred  one  by 
one.  The  reformers  make  their  appearance,  Erasmus,  Leo  X. 
Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  the  painters.  Next  come  the 
poets — Dante  first. 

*'  And  the  sweet  minstrel  who  prolongs  the  lay 
From  early  morning  to  the  close  of  day, 
In  dark  embow'ring  shades  condemned  to  prove, 
Year  after  year,  the  pangs  of  hopeless  love  : 
Observe  him  there,  from  all  the  world  apart. 
Pale  with  the  anguish  of  a  bleeding  heart." 

*  He  rais'd  his  eyes,  and  saw  a  silvan  scene, 
Where,  winding  through  a  vale  of  freshest  green, 
A  river  sparkled.     Smoothly  now  it  flow'd, 
And  in  its  breast  th'  inverted  landscape  show'd  ; 
Dash'd  into  vapour  now,  with  violent  shock. 
The  shiver'd  crystal  fell  from  rock  to  rock. 
On  each  steep  bank  arose  an  ancient  wood, 
And  vaulted  with  encount'ring  boughs  the  flood. 
Meanwhile  a  youth  beneath  the  chequer'd  shade 
Forlorn  and  pensive  on  the  turf  was  laid. 
A  lute,  that  when  he  stood  his  arm  could  reach. 
Hung  on  the  branch  of  an  umbrageous  beech ; 
And  rustling  through  the  strings,  at  times,  the  blast 
Swept  melancholy  music  as  it  past. 
Dim  was  the  radiance  of  his  hollow  eye, 
Aud  oft  his  bursting  bosom  heav'd  the  sigh. 
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The  tear  was  on  his  cheek  ;  his  scattered  hair 
And  gestures  spoke  solicitude  and  care. 
Starting  at  length,  upon  his  feet  he  sprung, 
The  name  of  Laura  trembling  on  hia  tongue. 
From  the  tall  beech  the  shell  of  rapture  drew, 
And  o'er  the  strings  his  flying  fingers  threw, 
Swell'd  in  according  notes  the  vocal  strain, 
And  strove  with  harmony  to  soothe  his  pain. 
■"Twas  Nature's  melting  voice,  attun'd  by  art. 
And  each  sweet  cadence  sunk  into  the  heart. 
The  feather'd  warblers,  silent  on  the  sprays, 
Clapp'd  their  exulting  wings  in  sign  of  praise. 
No  leaf  was  stirr'd,  for  Zephyr  ceas'd  to  breathe. 
And  the  stream  hush'd  its  wonted  roar  beneath. 
Drawn  by  the  force  of  all-subdning  sound 
A  thousand  little  loves  collected  round, 
Wav'd  moony  fans,  and  wheeling  o'er  his  head. 
Ambrosial  fragrance  from  their  plumage  shed. 
Won  by  th'  effusions  of  a  kindred  mind 
Tibullus'  shade,  on  clouds  of  myrrh  reclin'd. 
Came  down  to  listen,  on  the  poet  cast 
A  lib'ral  smile,  and  own'd  himself  surpassed. 

*  Then  thus  the  Pow'r  her  narrative  pursues; 
**  Prince  i   thou  hast  heard  the  strains  of  Petrarch's  muse, 
A  muse  with  feeling  and  soft  passion  fraught. 
By  v.-hose  just  taste  the  nations  first  are  taught 
Melodious  numbers.     Streaming  smooth  and  clear. 
They  harmonise  and  form  the  public  ear. 
Wan  and  decay'd  with  slow  consuming  fires. 
The  bard,  Vauclusa  !  to  thy  vale  retires. 
Where  circling  hills  advance  their  summits  high, 
Contracting  into  narrow  space  the  sky; 
While  on  the  ridge  o'ergrown  witii  moss,  and  rude 
With  broken  rocks,  in  awful  solitude, 
Great  Nature  dimly  seen  through  woody  shade. 
Sits  listening  to  the  wind  and  hoarse  cascade, 
And  breathes  on  ev'ry  side  a  deep  repose. 
Congenial  to  the  temper  of  his  woes. 
There  the  sad  poet,  wandering  all  day  long, 
Wakes  the  lone  echo  with  his  plaintive  song  ; 
Laura  his  theme,  and  to  remotest  time 
Proves  the  resistless  power  of  love  and  rhyme."     P.  117. 

After  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  our  English  poets  pass  in  review. 
Shakspeare  is  sitting  upon  an  adamantine  throne  on  the  top  of 
a  mountain  of  steel.  Milton  is  walking  at  the  foot  of  Sion  by 
Siloe's  rill :  Urania  descends,  and  carries  him  away  in  her  chariot 
of  urlm.  The  musicians  follow — Scarlatti,  CorcllI,  Purcel ; — - 
and  Alfred  is  favoured  with  a  second-sight  view  of  the  Com- 
memoration of  Handel  In  Westmin-yter'abbey,  as  it  was  to  be 
in  tl\c  days  of  George  IIL 
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Book  VII. — Science  now  summons  the  Sylph?,  whoni  she 
had  dismissed,  to  relieve  guard. — Copernicus  appears,  Tycho 
Brahe,  Kepler,  Galileo,  Aristotle,  and  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Bacon  introduces  another  train — Descartes,  Boyle,  Newtoiis 
The  following  character  we  imagined  had  been  Hartley. 

*  A  sire,  in  thought  profound,  came  slowly  forth, 
With  modest  mien,  unconscious  of  his  worth. 
From  his  dark  eyes,  that  strongest  sense  bespoke. 
The  glance  of  proud  presumption  never  broke  : 
They  shone  at  once  expressive  and  serene. 
Bland  with  vivacity,  with  tneehness  keen^ 
An  unsubiitantial  female  near  him  stood, 
Void  as  the  moon-beams  wav'ring  on  the  flood  j 
Or  the  fiunt  shadows  that  in  autumn  pass, 
Driv'n  by  the  wind  along  th'  inclining  grass* 
Her  airy  arm  she  lifted,  and  display 'd 
A  human  head  of  lucid  crystal  made. 
Whose  clear  transparency,  in  prospect  plain,- 
Gave  the  quick  shifting  pictures  of  the  brain. 
The  senior  in  his  hand  the  wonder  took, 
And  bending  o'er  it  with  an  earnest  look. 
Saw  what  the  world  so  long  in  vain  had  sought. 
The  process  and  oeconomy  of  thought. 

*  The  Pow'r  on  Alfred's  mute  attention  smil'd. 
Then  thus  with  voice  as  whispVing  Zephyrsf  raild* 

"  See  Locke  in  yonder  sage  of  modest  air. 
And  Metaphysic  see  in  yonder  fair. 
Whose  form  half  viewless  immaterial  seems 
As  the  light  fleeting  images  of  dreams. 
The  talisman,  that  nov/  his  hands  uplift, 
And  eyes  with  care  examine,  is  her  gift. 
He  there  of  intellect  surveys  the  seat. 
Vacant  at  first  as  is  th'  unspotted  sheet. 
Till  through  the  doors  of  sense,  the  shapes  of  things 
Glide  to  the  brain,  on  various  colour'd  wings. 
Throueh  five  broad  portals  he  beholds  them  dart. 
While  busy  Memory  takes  the  greater  part. 
And  hides  them  deep  within  her  private  cell. 
Where  the  mixt  notions  unregarded  dwell, 
Till  recollection  calls  them  forth  to-day, 
Rang'd  by  the  ji'dging  pow'r  in  long  array. 
He  sees,  with  nicely  scrutinising  eye. 
Where  the  young  passions  yet  iu  embryo  lie, 
Children  of  pleasure  and  of  pain.     He  sees 
How  rais'd  from  doubt  by  regular  degrees 
With  step  still  more  assur'd,  assent  proceeds 
To  firm  conviction  ;  and  exulting  reads 
In  characters  by  Truth's  own  touch  design'd. 
Clear  as  the  light,  the  history  of  the  mind."     p.  159. 
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The  moralists  next  appear ;  the  professors  of  anatomy  and 
medicine  ;  and,  last,  the  royal  patrons  of  the  sciences. 

Book  VIII. 

*  She  ended,  and  the  vision  from  the  view 
Dissolving,  swift  as  shooting  stars  upflew 

The  scatter'd  host  of  Sylphs.     Around,  above, 
In  circling  n: orris,  through  the  skies  they  move. 
While  dipp'd  in  colours  of  empyrean  day 
Their  agile  wings  with  quick  vibration  play. 
Though  in  her  wildest  frolic  heedless  Chance 
Appear'd  to  guide  the  motions  ot  the  dance, 
Wheel  within  wheel  revolv'd,  the  mixing  scene 
Was  regulated  like  a  vast  machine 
Driv'n  by  unnumber'd  springs,  where  part  to  part 
Respondent  turns,  a  monument  of  art. 
The  glories  from  their  plumes  effus'd  surpass 
Those  Niagara  boasts,  where  in  one  mass 
Full  half  the  torrents  of  the  western  world 
Down  the  rou<^h  steep  with  noise  of  thunder  huri'd| 
And  dash'd  to  shivers  on  the  rocks  below. 
High  as  the  heav'ns  a  vapoury  column  throw. 
On  whose  hoar  mist  the  sun  v/ith  fronting  beam    . 
Gives  ev'ry  hue  of  varied  light  to  stream. 
The  solitary  Indian  traveling  far 
For  the  fell  purpose  of  incursive  war, 
Pleas'd  with  the  splendors  of  the  sevenfold  arch. 
Though  bent  on  speed,  suspends  his  hasty  march, 
-    And  for  a  moment's  space  recov'ring  breath. 
Forgets  the  savage  wish  of  blood  and  death. 

*  Then  to  the  Sylphs  the  queen.     "  Another  hour, 
Ye  Spirits!  prove  the  wonders  of  yotir  pow'r  : 

And  let  the  legions,  whose  exhausted  might 
Claim'd  a  short  respite,  measure  back  their  flight. 
Ev'n  from  creation's  utmost  verge  I  call 
Each  wandering  Sylph.     My  plan  has  need  of  all.'* 

*  Scarce  had  she  ceas'd  before  in  balance  even, 
From  ev'ry  quarter  of  surrounding  heav'n, 
Buoy'd  on  the  v/ind  th'  aerial  army  sails, 
Rang'd  in  long  squadrons  like  an  host  of  quails, 
That  quitting  Europe  ev'ry  autumn  hide 
Beneath  their  speckled  wings  the  Libyan  tide. 
The  sailor  from  the  shrouds,  at  break  of  mornj 
Beholds  the  feathery  nations  southv/ard  borne. 
One  pinion  gently  agitated  waves, 

And  one  the  face  of  ocean  smoothly  shaves  ; 
Till  victors  of  the  v/ide  extended  main, 
They  light  in  clouds  on  Afric's  sandy  plain. 

^  Soon  as  the  swarms,  with  duteous  zeal  inBam'd, 
Had  met,  and  one  immense  assembly  fram'd, 
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No  breathing  whisper  heard,  no  motion  seerfy 
They  hung  in  rings  conglobing  round  the  queen^ 
Who  beaming  rays  as  those  of  Cynthia  clear 
Stood  in  the  centre  of  the  living  sphere.'     p.  177. 

Switzerland  is  represented,  and  its  guardian  power  Libertyi,, 
the  elder  sister  of  Science. 

"  But,  prince,  the  scenes  before  thine  eyes  decay. 
And  a  new  vision  rises  into  day." 

<  She  spoke,  and  when  the  hero  look'd  again, 
He  saw  a  wide  extent  of  marshy  plain. 
Cheerless  and  desolate  the  prospect  scem'd : 
The  hern,  tlie  corm'rant,  and  the  sea-maw  scream'd 
In  many  an  airy  circle  overhead  ; 
Below  a  wilderness  of  reeds  was  spread, 
Thick  matted  sedge,  and  lakes  of  depth  profound, 
In  which  the  bittern  with  an  hollow  sound 
Ingulph'd  his  bilL     Amid  the  dismal  waste, 
The  villages  at  lonely  distance  placed 
Show'd  their  brown  walls  compos'd  of  weeds  and  mud. 
While  thinly  scatter'd  on  the  sable  flood 
A  few  rude  boors,  in  skiffs  uncouthfy  made, 
Plied  with  repining  look  the  fisher's  trade. 
Effect  of  long  protracted  toil  and  want. 
Shrunk  were  their  frames,  their  aspects  pale  and  gaunf 
In  drowsy  piitrid  sloth  the  waters  slept. 
And  the  dull  sky  with  vapoury  moisture  wept  ; 
While  Ague  veil'd  in  shadows  black  and  dump 
Stalk'd  grimly  past,  and  shook  the  quaking  swamp- 
But  soon  convey'd  through  heav'n  on  active  wing, 
I^icrht  as  the  gossamer,  and  blithe  as  spring. 
The  sacred  form  of  Freedom  bless'd  the  view. 
And  the  bleak  waste  a  scene  of  beauty  grew. 
Along  the  main  enormous  rampires  swell, 
-    And  the  mad  fury  of  the  waves  repel. 

Through  all  the  region  stately  mills  ascend. 
And  high  in  air  their  woven  arms  extend. 
That  whirl'd  in  rapid  circles  by  the  breeze 
/        Discharg'd  the  waters.     Border'd  with  fair  tree* 
Drains  and  canals  are  stretchM  in  various  lines  ; 
The  white  sail  gliding  through  the  foliage  shines.- 
Between  them  herds  in  rich  inclosures  graz'd. 
And  splendid  cities  on  their  banks  are  rais'd, 
Where  all,  so- lately  solitary  fen. 
Swarms  populous,  the  throng'd  resort  of  men. 
Through  the  soft  earth  unnumbcr'd  piles  are  driv'n, 
On  which  the  palace  lifts  its  roof  to  heav'n. 
A  mid-day  sun  with  golden  lustre  fires 
The  vanes  that  gaily  wave  upon  the  spires : 
The  tapering  spire,  the  arsenal,  and  the  hall 
Ou  tlie  smooth  flood  in  bright  reflection  fall. 
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Amusive  scene  1     The  structures  downward  rise 

With  turrets  aiming  at  the  nether- skies  j 

And,  oft  as  Eurus  or  the  South  awakes, 

Confus'dly  waver  on  the  ruffled  lakes* 

Wharfs  flank  the  streams  with  mounds  of  massy  stone. 

That  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  commerce  groan. 

Of  strength  Herculean  engines  on  them  stand, 

O'erlook  the  ship,  and  heave  its  stores  to  land. 

Close  to  each  wharf  is  raoor'd  a  num'rous  fleet. 

And  busy  arts  resound  in  ev'ry  street. 

The  roaring  forges  roll  a  smoky  cloud, 

The  ponderous  hammer  echoes  thick  and  loud. 

Saws  harshly  grating  sever  blocks  of  oak. 

The  shipwright's  axe  redoubles  stroke  on  stroke  ; 

While  foreign  wealth,  in  heaps  profusely  hurl'd, 

Bespeaks  the  grand  emporium  of  the  world.'     p.  184. 

Alfred  next  beholds  England,  and  the  flight  of  James.  It  Is 
in  the  machinery  that  this  poem  is  chiefly  ridiculous ;— rthere 
are  many  proofs  of  genius  in  the  poet ;  and  his  versification  is 
often  strong  and  varied.  Our  English  martyrs  of  liberty  are 
celebrated  in  manly  lines  ;  and  the  present  prosperity  of  the 
island  pictured  as  folloM'S. 

*'  The  praise  of  all  the  wonders  now  in  view 
To  Liberty  and  me  alone  is  duCk 
The  variegated  scene  the  country  yields, 
The  mountains  white  with  flocks,  the  cultur'd  fields, 
The  roads  and  aqueducts,  the  temples,  tow'rs, 
And  navies  bounding  o'er  the  deep  are  ours. 
My  sister  breathes  the  spirit,  I  suggest 
Th' immortal  plan,  and  Britons  act  the  rest  ; 
For  Britons  long  the  noblest  feats  shall  claim, 
Long  highest  mount  the  precipice  of  Fame. 
But  knowy  O  king  !   the  fortunes  of  a  land 
Can  only  on  unshaken  virtue  stand  ; 
Wrench  that  majestic  column  from  the  wall, 
And  the  pile  totters  nodding  to  its  fall. 
At  length  one  general  avaricious  lust 
Shall  with  a  lep'rous  scurf  the  soul  incn:st ; 
And  dire  Corruption  feeble  at  her  birth. 
But  soon  a  giant  shadowing  half  of  earth. 
Shall  with  her  hundred  arms  the  selrish  race 
Crush,  and  destroy  them  in  her  foul  embrace^ 
Senates  shall  for  a  paltry  base  reward 
Betray  the  people  they  have  sworn  to  guard  ; 
And  priests,  a  venal  hypocritic  tribe, 
Ev'n  at  the  altar,  snatch  the  glittering  bribe. 
And,  as  they  bow  to  God  with  specious  air, , 
Address  by  stealth  to  Mammon  ev'ry  prayer. 
But  short  Corruption's  reign.     Indulgent  Fate, 
From  the  fell  daemon  soon  relieves  the  state. 
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Thdugh  hazy  mist  and  gloom  the  prospect  shroud^ 
I  see  stupendous  changes  through  the  cloud, 
Rais'd  on  the  base  of  freedom,  equal  laws, 
Zeal  burning  solely  in  the  public  cause, 
And  pure  unsullied  faith  ;  but  Hcav'n  denies 
The  glorious  blazon  to  a  mortal's  eyes. 

"  So,  prince  !  from  our  exalted  station  here 
I  now  restore  thee  to  thy  native  sphere." 

*  Then,  her  white  hand  presented  to  the  king, 
Down  the  slope  stairs,  in  many  a  spiral  ring. 
They  sink  with  sliding  motion.     Soon  the  floor 
Receives  them,  and  they  pass  the  turret's  door. 
As  through  the  hall  immeasurably  wide 
They  softly  as  the  mists  of  ev'ning  ghde, 
Thron'd  on  his  globe  of  glowing  flame  the  God 
Gave  sign  of  favour  with  a  gracious  nod  ; 
The  temple  shook,  redoubling  thunder  roll'd, 
And  the  vast  gates  spontaneously  unfold. 
Through  these  they  bend  their  speedy  march,  nor  stay 
On  the  smooth  steps,  but  wind  their  easy  way 
Prone  through  the  liquid  ether.     Swift  their  flight. 
Yet  long  ;  so  boundless  were  the  fields  of  light. 
Svins,  as  they  urge  the  rapid  journey,  turn 
To  gUmm'ring  stars,  and  stars  enlarging  burn 
Broad  as  the  lamps  of  day.     At  length  a  small,^ 
Uhough  shining  circlet,  this  terrestrial  ball. 
On  Alfred's  eyes  a  few  loose  sparkles  shed. 
But  soon  the  orb  in  larger  compass  spread  ' 

Gave  land  and  ocean,  hill  and  plain  to  view ; 
Near  and  more  near  the  flying  travelers  drew. 
Then  gently  as  the  wavering  flakes  of  snows 
Dropp'd  on  the  spot  from  which  at  first  they  rose.*     p.  20 r. 

'     The  goddess  here  taking  the  wreath  from  he*  arms,  crowns 
Alf^red,  and  then  ascends  to  heaven. 

There  are  beautiful  passages  in  this  poem ;  but  they  are  as 
clumsily  connected  as  the  scenes  in  a  pantomime.  Where  Al- 
fred is  introduced,  he  should  be  the  actor,  not  the  spectator. 
The  character  is  too  great  to  be  thus  trifled  with.  While, 
however,  we  altogether  condemn  the  plan  of  the  poem,  it  is 
just  to  allow  the  author  praise  for  the  merit  of  the  exe- 
cution. 
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AlTT.  V. — Discourses  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Atonement  and 
Sacrijice:  nviih  additional  Remarks  on  the  prmcipal  Arguments 
•  advanced,  and  the  Mode  of  reasoning  employed,  hy  the  Opponents  of 
those  Doctrines,  (ts  held  by  the  established  Church ;  a/id  an  App^en' 
dix,  containing  some  Strictures  on  Air.  Belshatn's  Review  of  Mr, 
Wilberforces  Treatise.  By  the  Rev.  William  Alagee,  D.D. 
k2fc.     8w.     pj-.     Boards,     Cadell  ^W  Davies.     1801. 

1  HE  doctrine  of  the  atonement  has  been  made  a  stumbling- 
block  to  some  sects  of  Christians,  from  the  ara  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, by  the  retention  of  the  language  used  in  the  church  of 
Rome  on  the  sacrifice,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  mass  ;  and  to  unbe- 
lievers it  becomes  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  rejection  of  the 
whole  of  Christianity.  On  these  accounts,  a  full  explanation 
and  vindication  of  the  doctrine  maintained  by  the  church  of 
England  come  with  singular  propriety  from  an  academic  who 
is  highly  distinguished  in  one  of  the  sister  universities  of  the 
united  empire  ;  yet  we  cannot  but  remark,  with  astonishment, 
that  he  seems  to  be  but  little  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Uni- 
tarianism  in  the  southern  part  of  this  island,  and  particularly 
with  the  doctrines  maintained  by  many  of  our  academics  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge.  His  account  of  Unltarianism,  or,  as  It 
is  most  presumptuously  called,  rational  Christianity,  he  takes 
almost  exclusively  from  Mr.  Belsham,  and  regp.rds  this  gentle- 
man, and  his  friend  Dr.  Prieytlev,  as  the  heads,  if  not  the  found- 
ers, of  the  sect.  In  tins,  however,  there  is  much  want  of  infor- 
mation ;  and  It  Is  an  error  Into  which  numbers,  owing  to  the 
celebrity  of  Dr.  Priestley's  name,  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
life,  are  perpetually  falling.  Unitarians  may  properly,  perhaps, 
be  divided  into  two  classes — tliose  who  were  born  and  educated 
in  the  church,  and  those  who  have  received  their  education 
among  the  dissenters.  Of  the  latter,  a  very  great  portion,  we 
believe,  look  principally  to  the  writings  of  Dr.  Priestley ;  but  It 
is  rather  singular,  that,  among  the  former,  these  writings  are 
very  little  studied,  and  seldom  If  ever  appealed  to  as  an  autho- 
rity. The  remote  heads  of  the  former  class  are  sir  Isaac  New- 
ton and  Mr.  Locke  ;  the  latter  of  whom  has  had  few  followers 
in  the  university  of  which  he  wa«  a  member,  and  the  college 
from  which  he  was  expelled.  In  Cambridge,  the  sect  boasts  of 
several  disciples  ;  but  it  has  slowly  excited  notice  ;  and  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  last  century  alone  can  It  appeal  for  any 
great  degree  of  celebrity.  Jackson,  and  Hartley,  and  Jortin,  and 
Syiies,  in  various  ways  promoted  ihe  cause;  but  as  the  ancient 
philosophy  was  divided  into  classes  diverging  from  the  tenets 
of  some  principal  teacher,  so,  in  the  univerblty  of  Cambridge,  a 
new  school  may  be  said  to  have  been  instituted  under  the 
auspices  of  Law,  bishop  of  Carlisle.     His  disciples  were  Paley, 
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and  Law,  his  son,  joint  tutors  of  Christ  college  ;  Jebb  ;  Hughes 
of  Queen's-,  "Watson,  now  bishop  of  LlandafF;  Tyrwhitt  of 
Jesus  ;  and  others  of  about  the  same  standing,  who  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  several  in  the  ensuing  academical  generation,  as  it  may 
be  called ;  some  of  whom  have  quitted  the  church,  or,  remahiing 
in  it,  refuse  the  preferment  to  which  they  would  have  suc- 
ceeded if  their  scruples  could  have  been  removed.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement  maintained  in  this  school  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  asserted  by  Dr.  Priestley  and  Mr.  Belsham:  and 
several  of  the  Cambridge  academics  have  seceded  from  the  Uni- 
tarian Society  established  in  London,  on  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  doctrine  is  there  explained,  and  the  ascription  of 
simply  a  prophetic  character  to  our  Saviour.  To  the  histo- 
rian of  these  opinions  we  recommend  a  sedulous  perusal  of  the 
writings  of  bishop  Law,  the  father  j  and  particularly  a  compari- 
son of  the  different  editions  of  his  works  ;  whence  may  be  traced, 
in  a  very  curious  and  remarkable  manner,  the  changes  in  his 
opinion  concerning  the  pre-existence  of  Christ:  and,  in  perusing 
the  writings  of  this  school,  it  should  be  carefully  noted  whether 
the  authors  still  remain  in  or  have  seceded  from  the  church ; 
while  the  judgement  might  be  advantageously  exercised  on  the 
declarations  of  the  one  class,  and  the  silence  of  the  other,  as  ta 
sevei'al  particular  doctrines. 

Had  these  distinctions  been  known  to  the  learned  author  of 
the  Discourses  before  us,  we  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  he 
-  would  have  rendered  them  more  instructive  and  important. 
The  question,  with  respect  to  mere  deists  and  others  who  dis- 
believe revelation  altogether,  is  of  little  consequence ;  for  if  all 
their  difficulties  relative  to  the  atonement  were  removed,  they 
would  not  be  a  v/hit  nearer  the  profession  of  Christianity.  The 
question  belongs  purely  to  those  who  believe  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  while  all  that  the  mere  light 
of  nature  suggests  on  such  a  subject  may  be  omitted,  in  the  in- 
stance before  us,  as  superfluous.  The  fall  of  man  must  be 
first  allowed,  afrer  which  the  part  Christ  took  in  his  recovery 
is  to  be  discussed.  That  Jesus  Christ  was  a  prophet,  that  he 
rose  from  the  dead,  and  that  every  man  shall  be  raised  from 
the  dead  hereafter,  are  doctrines  admitted  by  all  Christians, 
But  while  one  sect  of  Christians  is  contented  with  these  doc- 
trines of  universal  accordance,  others,  v/ith  great  reason,  and 
with  true  emotions  of  gratitude,  look  up  to  our  Saviour  as 
not  only  a  teacher  of  such  doctrines,  but  a  necessary  instrument 
of  our  happiness  in  the  future  life.  Here  we  applaud  highly 
our  preacher's  remark  on  *  the  objection  to  the  doctrine  of 
atonement,  as  founded  on  the  divine  implacability;'  on  which  he 
very  properly  observes,  that  *  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  never 
deemed  by  any,  who  did  not  wish  to  calumniate  the  doctrine  of 
atonement,  to  liave  made  God  placable,  but  merely  viev/ed  as  tiie 
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■means  appointed  by  divine  wisdom  by  which  to  bestow  forgive- 
'ness.'  Here  in  effect  the  whole  tfoctrine  rests  on  this ;  and  to  us 
there  seems  nothing  in  it  which  may  not  be  made  level  to  the 
comprehension  of  every  Christian.  I  hat  Adam  sinned,  is  a  fact 
universally  allowed :  by  the  will  of  God  the  effects  of  that  sin 
have  falleji  upon  his  issue.  Christ  obeyed  even  to  the  death  of 
the  cross  by  the  will  of  Godj — 'the  effect  of  vv'hicli  obedience  is 
hlessing  to  all  mankind. 

*  But  still  it  is  urged,  '*  in  what  way  can  the  death  of  Christ, 
considered  as  a  sacrifice  of  expiation,  be  conceived  to  operate  to  the 
remission  of  sins,  unless  by  the  appeasing  a  Being,  who  otherwise 
would  not  liave  forp-iven  us  ?" — to  this  the  answer  of  the  Christian 
is,  "  I  know  not,  nor  does  it  concern  me  to  know,  in  what  manner 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  connected  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins — it 
is  enough,  that  this  is  declared  by  God  to  be  the  medium,  through 
which  my  salvation  is  effected 1  pretend  not  to  dive  into  the  coun- 
sels  of  the  Almighty— I  submit  to  his   wisdom— and  I   will   not 
reject  his  grace,  because  his  mode  of  vouchsafing  it  is  not  within  my 
comprehension" but  now  let  us  try  the  doctrine  of  pure  inter- 
cession by  this  same  objection — it  has  been  asked,  how  can  the  suf- 
ferings of  one  Being  be  conceived  to  have  any  connexion  with  the 
forgiveness  of  another — let  us  likewise  inquire  how  the   meritorious 
obedience  of  one  Being  can  be  conceived  to  have  any  connexion  with 
the  pardon  of  the  transgressions  of  another — or  whether  the  prayer 
of  a  righteous  Being,  in  behalf  of  a  wicked  person,  can  be  imagined 
to  have  more  weight  in   obtaining  forgiveness  for  the  transgressor, 
than  the  same  supplication,  seconded  by  the  offering  up  of  life  it- 
self, to  procure  that  forgiveness  ? the  fact  is,  the  want  of  disco- 
verable connexion  has  nothingr  to  do  with  either— neither  the  sacri- 
lice,^nor  the  intercession,  have  \_has'\,  as  far  as  we  can  comprehend,  any 
efficacy  whatever — all  that  we  know,  or  can  know  of  the  one,  or  of 
■the  other,  is,  that  it  has  been  appointed  as  the  means  by  which  God 
has  determined  to  act  with  respect  to  man  —  so  that  to  object  to  one, 
because  .the  m.ode  of  operation  is  unkiiown,  is  not  only  giving  up 
the  other,  but  the  very  notion  of  a  mediator — and  if  follovi^ed  on, 
cannot  fail  to  lead  to  pure  deism,  and  perhaps  may  not  stop  even 
there/     v.  27, 

On  the  declaration  that  our  Saviour  is  the  mean  ordained  by 
God  for  our  future  felicity,  who  hence  becomes  the  head  of  the 
T\Q\v  creation,  some  difficulties  occur  in  consequence  of  the  use 
of  the  terms  sacrifice^  atonement,  and  propitiation  —  difficulties 
which  arise  perhaps  from  translating  too  literally  every  part  of 
a  figure.  We  say,  in  a  figure  common  to  every  one,  that  a  man 
sacrifices  himself  for  his  country  :  so  did  Christ  for  the  good 
of  mankind.  The  sacrifice  is  not  supposed  to  require  an  altar 
or  a  priest;  nor  was  there  either  in  the  death  of  Christ :  yet,  as 
similar  effects  flowed  from  the  death  of  our  Saviour  as  from  the 
death  of  the  lamb  in  the  temple,  he  may,  with  propriety,  be 
called-the  lainb,  the  sacrifice,  the  propliiation  for  our  sins.  That 
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these  terms  may  be  used,  our  author  proves,  with  great  force 
of  reasoning,  in  his  first  discourse,  which  he  concludes  in  the 
following  manner. 

* 

*  If  now  upon  the  whole  it  has  appeared  that  natural  reason  is 
unable  to  evince  the  efficacy  of  repentance — if  it  has  appeared  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  forgiveness,  the  idea  of  a  mediatorial  scheme  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  our  ordinary  notions — if  it  has  appeared 
that  revelation  has  most  unequivocally  pronounced,  that  through  the 
mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  our  redemption  has  been 
effected — if  it  has  appeared  that  Christ  is  declared  to  have  effected 
that  redemption  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself  for  the  sins  of  mankind — 
if  it  has  appeared  that  in  the  Scripture  meaning  of  sacrifice  for  sin 
is  included  atonement  for  transgression — and  if  it  has  appeared  that 
the  expression  has  been  applied  to  Christ,  in  the  plain  and  literal 
sense  of  the  word,  as  the  propitiation  of  an  offended  God — I  trust  we 
are  sufficiently  fortified  against  the  deist,  who  denies  the  divine 
mission  ;  against  the  Socinian,  who  denies  the  redeeming  mediation  ; 
and  against  the  modern  rationalizing  Arian,  who  denies  the  expiatory 
sacrifice  of  Christ— ^in  short,  against  all  who  would  deprive  us  of  any 
part  of  the  precious  benefits  which  on  tliis  day  our  Saviour  died  to 
procure  for  us — against  all  who  would  rob  us  of  that  humble  feeling 
of  our  own  insufficiency,  which  alone  can  give  us  an  ardent  and 
animating  faith  in  the  death  and  merits  of  our  blessed  Redeemer.' 

In  the  second  discourse,  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  and  other 
sacrifices  is  examined.  Of  these,  that  of  Abel — and  indeed 
the  whole  principle  of  sacrificing — is  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
great  sacrifice,  that  of  Christ  himself.  T  he  nicety  of  discri- 
mination here  adopted  may  seem  unnecessary ;  and  particularly 
so,  since  the  instance  of  sacrifice  selected  by  our  author  as  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  throw  light  upon  that  of  our  Saviour  seems 
by  no  means  adequate  to  the  purpose. 

*  Of  the  several  sacrifices  under  the  law,  that  one  which  seems 
most  exactly  to  illustrate  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  which  is  ex- 
pressly compared  with  it  by  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  is  that  Avhich 
was  offered  for  the  whole  assembly  on  the  solemn  anniversary  of  ex- 
piation—the circumstances  of  this  ceremony,  whereby  atonement  was 
to  be  made  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  Jewish  people,  seem  so  stri- 
kingly significant  that  they  deserve  a  particular  detail. On   the 

day  appointed  for  this  general  expiation,  the  priest  is  commanded  to 
offer  a  bullock  and  a  goat  as  sin-offerings,  the  one  for  himself,  and 
the  other  for  the  people — and  having  sprinkled  the  blood  of  these  in 
due  form  before  the  mercy-seat,  to  lead  forth  a  second  goat,  deno- 
minated the  scape-goat ;  and  after  laying  both  his  hands  upon  the 
head  of  the  scape-goat,  and  confessing  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of 
the  people,  to  put  them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  to  send  the 
animal,  thus  bearing  the  sins  of  the  people,  away  into  the  wilder' 
pess  thus  expressing  by  an  action,  which  cannot  be  misunderstood, 
^bat  the  atontJnent,  which  it  is  difectly  affumed  was  to  be  effected 
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hy  the  sacrifice  of  the  sin-ofFering,  consisted  in  removing  from  the 
people  their  iniquities  by  this  symbolical  translation  to  the  animal — • 
for  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  ceremony  of  the  scape-goat  is  not 
a  distinct  one — it  is  a  continuation  of  the  process,  and  is  evidently 
the  concluding  part,  and  symbolical  consummation  of  the  sin-ofFer- 
ing — so  that  ihe  transfer  of  the  iniquities  of  the  people  upon  the 
head  of  the  scape-goat,  and  the  bearing  them  away  to  the  wilderness, 
manifestly  imply,  that  the  atonement  effected  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
sin-oftering  consisted  in  the  trar.sfer  and  consequent  removal  of  those 
iniquities. What  then  are  we  taught  to  infer  f:om  this  cere- 
mony^— that  as  the  atonement  under  the  law,  or  expiation  of  the 
legal  transgressions,  was  represented  as  a  translation  uf  those  trans- 
gressions, in  the  act  of  sacrifice  in  which  the  animal  was  slain,  and 
the  people  thereby  cleansed  from  their  legal  impurities,  and  released 
from  the  penalties  which  had  been  incurred — so  the  great  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  mankind  was  to  be  tuccted  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
undergoing,  for  the  restoration  of  men  to  the  favour  of  God,  that 
death  which  had  been  denoUiiced  against  sin,  and  which  he  suffered 
in  like  manner  as  if  the  sins  of  men  had  been  actually  transferred  to 
him,  as  those  of  the  congregation  had  been  symbolically  transferred 
to  the  sin-offering  of  the  people.'      p.  67. 

Tliat  from  this  instance  of  the  atonement  made  for  the  Jew- 
jsh  nation  we  may  be  led  to  the  necessity  of  some  mean  of 
atonement  for  the  whole  v/ovld  cannot  be  doubted  •,  but  our  au- 
thor should  have  recollected,  that  our  Saviour,  though  often 
represented  under  the  figure  of  a  lamb  without  spot,  is  never 
exhibited  under  the  character  of  those  animals  presented  to 
tlie  high  prle>t  on  the  great  day  for  covering  and  removing  tlir 
sins  of  the  people.  From  this  very  circum^^tance  we  conclude  that 
the  law  was  indeed  our  scliooimaster,  to  bring  us  unto  Christ : 
all  its  ceremonies,  all  its  images,  its  sacrifices,  its  rites,  were 
necessary  in  the  former  age  of  the  world ;  but  in  their  present, 
in  which  we  behold  so  great  a  part  of  mankind  acknowledging 
the  authority  of  Christ,  regardmg  him  as  the  head  of  a  new 
creation,  convinced  of  his  perfect  obedience,  and  satisfied  that 
the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  liie  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
there  Is  Jess  necessity  for  being  acquainted  with  every  particular 
relative  to  Jewish  sacrifices  :  and  looking  with  faith  up  to  him 
who  died  on  the  cross,  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  all  which 
could  be  accomplished  by  sacrifices,  and  much  more,  has  been 
obtained  for  mankind  by  his  perfect  obediciice,  his  voluntary 
sutFcrings  and  death. 

Subjoined  to  tlie  sermons  is  a  large  collection  of  notes,  re- 
plete with  learning  and  information.  Lvery  subject  relative  to 
sacrifices  is  discussed  with  great  critical  acumen  ;  and,  although 
we  tlo  not  see  much  diliiculty  in  the  general  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  or  the  necessity  of  its  being  connected  with  so  mi- 
nute an  investigation  of  the  MosaYc  law,  we  cannot  but  ex- 
press the  sati'^ruction  we  Icel  on  it;  ha\  ing  been  the  mean  of 
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■  enabling  the  author  to  exhibit  with  so  happy  a  profusion  the 
treasures  of  liis  erudition.  1  he  appendix  contains  some  very- 
pointed  censures  on  the  system  promulgated  with  great  con- 
iidence  by'  Mr.  Belsham,  respecting  which  he  will  probably 
think  it  incumbent  on  himself  to  make  a  reply,  and  to  remove,  if 
he  can,  the  charge  v/hich  asserts  that  it  is  little  better  than  that 
cf  the  Parisia.i  iheophilanthropes.  We  have  already  observed, 
that  our  author  is  wrong  in  supposing  these  to  be  '  the  doctrines 
df  that  sect  who  call  themselves  Unitarians  in  the  sister  coun- 
try :'  such  are  assuredly  doctrines  which  we  hope,  with  our 
author,  will  ever  *  be  confined  to  a  very  small  number  indeed.' 
Two  excellent  indexes  close  the  volume  :  the  one  referring  to 
the  chief  articles  contained  in  it ;  the  other  giving^  a  list  of  the 
authors  quoted,  with  the  date  of  the  editions  employed.  The 
work  deserves  the  attention  of  the  higher  order  of  divines  ;  it 
should  be  perused  also  by  both  classes  of  Unitarians ; — by  the 
one,  that  they  more  carefully  examine  their  tenets ;  by  the 
other,  that  they  may  be  on  their  guard  against  the  suspicions 
under  which  they  labour. 


Art.  VI. — Remarks  en  Local  Scenery  and  Manners  in  Scotland^ 
during  the  Tears  1799  and  1800.  By  John  Stoddart y  LL.B. 
1  Vols.  %vo.     2L1S.    Boards.     Miller.     1801. 

When  a  nation  has  attained  its  utmost  degree  of  wealth, 
power,  and  civilisation,  it  speedily  begins  to  decline,  by  the 
com.mcn  destiny  of  human  affairs  ; — and  a  similar  progress  has 
been  often  observed  in  literature  and  the  arts.  Addison,  and 
many  other  classical  English  writers  of  the  last  century,  have 
been  often  imitated,  but  perhaps  never  surpassed,  in  purity  of 
style  and  elegance  of  composition.  Every  declivity  of  literature 
is  generally  attended  with  a  perversion  of  what  is  called  taste ; 
whence  a  combination  of  heterogeneous  ideas  and  incongruous 
eccentricities.  As  the  just  observation  of  nature  in  her  various 
appearances,  moral  and  physical,  forms  the  foundation  of  good 
writing  and  pure  taste-,  so  a  confidence  in  rules  of  art,  attempted 
to  be  laid  down  by  fashionable  judges,  may  be  classed  among 
the  causes  of  deviation  from  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  and 
nature. 

In  the  new  school  of  what  is  called  the  picturesque,  the 
works  of  nature,  of  the  God  of  Nature,  are — it  might  even  be 
said  blasphemously — estimated  by  the  failing  standards  of  a  few 
paintings,  which  have  nevertheless  much  intrinsic  beauty  to 
recommend  them :  and  the  preference  is  generally  given  to 
CLiude  Lorrain,  the  chief  object  of  this  -new  idolatry.  A 
painter,  by  combining  striking  features  of  landscape,  may  pro- 
duce delicious  sensations :  but  it  seems  infatuation  to  estimate 
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by  such  a  scale  the  grand  and  living  scenes  of  nature,  which 
inspire  emotions  of  a  far  more  varying  and  quite  a  different 
kind.  In  the  one  we  chiefly  admire  the  power  of  art,  in  imi- 
tating a  few  select  objects ;  while,  in  the  natui-al  landscape,  the 
balmy  breeze,  the  gathering  storm,  the  constant  variation  of 
light  and  shade,  the  v/aving  or  stillness  of  the  trees,  the  sound 
of  the  v/aters,  the  rural  smells,  the  singing  of  the  birds,  the 
bleating  of  the  sheep,  and,  in  short,  all  the  variations  of  animal 
life,  produce  sensations  far  more  impressive  and  sublime  than 
can  arise  from  the  exertions  of  the  best  painting. 

When  the  study  of  landscape  leads  to  a  just  admiration  of 
the  works  of  nature,  and  tends  to  increase  the  pleasure  which 
they  convey,  the  pursuit  is  highly  laudable  ;  but  v/hen  it  tends 
to  lessen  and  confine  the  mind,  by  reducing  her  infinitely  diver- 
sified productions  to  a  narrow  local  standard  in:iposed  by  man,  it 
may  be  fairly  reprehended  ;  as  it  would  be  more  rational  to. 
open  and  enlarge  the  mind  by  the  admiration  of  the  endless  di- 
versities displayed  in  the  various  regions  of  the  globe.  I  here 
is  not,  for  instance,  the  most  faint  resemblance  between  the 
landscapes  of  Claude,  &c.  &c.  and  those  grand  scenes  in  Hin- 
dustan, the  Asiatic  islands,  America,  &c.,  which  impress 
even  the  rude  beholder  with  delight  and  astonishment.  The  ca- 
pricious rules  of  our  landscape  v/riters  would  also  be  found 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  new  orders  of  scenery,  as  they  pro- 
ceed upon  a  supposed  sameness  which  nature  every  where  dis- 
dains :  in  consequence  of  which,  many  of  their  descriptions 
will  just  as  well  apply  to  one  place  as  another.  Influenced  by 
these  and  similar  considerations,  we  have  never  greatly  approved 
the  new  study  of  the  picturesque  ;  for,  being  ardent-  wor- 
shippers of  sportive  nature,  we  knew  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
inclose  her  in  any  little  temples  erected  by  man.  In  this  cen- 
sure we  do  not  mean  to  implicate  the  labours  of  some  ingenious 
writers  who  have  justly  applied  the  rules  of  pictui^esque  paint- 
ing to  the  laying-out  of  pleasure-grounds, — for  both  being 
equally  the  production  of  human  skill,  it  is  just  that  the  stan- 
dard should  be  similar  j — but  he  who  visits  the  Alps  with  Claude 
in  his  head,  might  as  well  stay  at  home  j  as  his  business  is  not 
to  apply  his  acquired  and  artificial  ideas,  but  to  imbibe  new 
sensations  and  recollections. 

In  every  production  of  human  ait,  pure  taste  is  apt  to  de- 
generate into  affectation,  and  fashion  into  foppery.  Of  this 
truth  there  are  many  instances  in  Mr.  Gilpin's  picturesque  pro- 
ductions 3  and  he  has  been  repeatedly  reproached  by  succeeding 
travelers  for  violating  the  facts  of  nature,  by  introducing  objects 
which  do  not  occur  in  the  real  landscape.  This  charge  iu  it- 
Self  sufficiently  shows  the  danger  of  applying  imaginary  rules  ; 
and  we  should  expect,  that  if  one  of  these  new  judges  were  to 
represent  Mont  Blanc,  he  vyouid  create  a  volcano  to  increase 
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the  grandeur  of  the  scene.     If  affected  writers  happen  to  have 
followei's,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  their  extravagancies  will  be 
multipUed  \  and  as  they  easily  apply  their  few  rules  and  little 
stock  of  technical  phrases,  their  award  must  of  course  be  brief 
and  petulant  •,  as  a  man  who  sees  only  one  side  of  a  question  can 
easily  pronounce  what  he  thinks  to  be  an  infallible  and  irreversible 
judgement.  We  M^ere  not  therefore  surprised  to  find  the  present 
imitator  of  Mr.  Gilpin  surpassing  all  his  predecessors  in  fop- 
pery of  language   and  manner,  and  in  petulance  of  decision. 
But  we  must  confess  that  we  are  surprised  to  find  an  author 
with  the  title  of  LL.  B. — and,  from  his  name  probably,  a  Scotch- 
man, or  of  Scotch  extraction, — so  completely  ignorant  of  the  most 
trivial  points  of  the  history  of  the  country  which  he  visited. 
The  shallow  gravity  of  the  language  is  also  truly  ludicrous  ; 
and  the   author  uses  stilts  to  increase  his  dignity,  while  they 
only  serve  to  expose  his  weakness.     Quite  a  stranger  to  the 
golden  mean  of  true  nobility  of  mind,  he  passes  from  virulent 
abuse  to  servile  adulation  ;  while  the  self-importance   of  this 
itinerant  sometimes  amuses  by  his  involuntary  resemblance  to 
Don  Quixote.     In  search  of  windmills  and  lions,  he  often  at- 
tacks innocent  peirsons  in  his  route ;  and  reprobation  and  laugh- 
ter have  with  us  succeeded  alternately.     But  when  he  meets 
■with  a  duchess,  he  is,   like  the  Spanish  knight,  right  courteous 
and  gallant. 

This  work  is  dedicated  to  the  duchess  of  Gordon,  who  has 
perhaps  promised  to  give  Sancho  an  island  wholly  picturesque. 
In  the  first  page  we  are  struck  with  tM^o  errors,  of  which  the 
former  is  certainly  not  of  the  press,  as  it  is  retained  throughout  the 
book,  viz.  the  use  oi  dutcbess  instead  oi  duchess ;  Tindprrdominani 
instead  oi predominant.  As,  the  author  is  not  fond  of  the  Dutch 
school,  we  are  surprised  at  liis  subserviency  to  the  Dutchess ; 
and  think  that  her  grace  well  deserved  to  be  addi'essed  in  more 
smooth  and  polished  language. 

'  Tours  are  the  mushroom  produce  of  every  summer,  and  Scot- 
land has  had  her  share :  but  without  wishing  to  detract  from  the 
just  merit  of  my  predecessors,  and,  indeed,  abhorring  the  petty 
envy,  which  would  pluck  a  gnrland  from  the  head,  that  wears  it 
with  applause,  I  may  presume  to  say,  that  as  my  notions  ar.d  feel- 
ings at  setting  out  were  peculiar,  and  as  the  occurrences  of  my  way 
were  modified  by  them,  it  is  probable  that  the  sketch  of  my  recol- 
lections will  also  have  its  peculiar  character.  Within  the  limits  of 
idleness  and  observation,  there  is  surely  much  to  be  gleaned,  which 
may  serve  as  palatable  and  nutritious  food  for  the  mind  ;  at  least,  as 
no  unwholesome  substitute  for  the  clear  intellect,  and  powerful  feel- 
ing of  our  forgotten  writers.'     Vol.  i.   p.  viii, 

Frorn,  this  little  specimen  the  reader  may  easily  judge  of  the 
petulance  and  obscure  alfectation  of  sense  to  be  met  with  in  t]ie 
present  production  j  nor  is  it  matter  of  surprise  to  find  such  an 
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author  using  the  utmost  virulence  himself  in  blaming  what  he 
terms  the  virulence  of  other  writers,  and,  in  a  production 
which  should  have  been  of  the  most  placid  kind,  dictating  with 
presumption  upon  subjects  to  which  he  is  a  complete  stranger ; 
while  with  consummate  ignorance  lie  affects  to  call  every  degree 
of  learning,  pedantry. 

Many  tedious  pages  are  employed  in  the  passage  to  Scotland 
by  sea,  and  in  trivial  remarks  on  Edinburgh.  It  is  evident  our 
author  supposes  that  any  man  who  can  travel  can  write  a  book 
of  travels,  and  that  no  previous  acquirements  are  necessary. 
The  first  plate,  that  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  affords  no  proof  of 
taste,  being  taken  from  the  meanest  and  most  confined  point  of 
view  :  and,  in  the  next,  the  ilat  iiniform  barracks  are  selected  as 
the  main  object !  The  other  prints,  by  the  by,  are  equally  un- 
pleasing  5  in  all  which  the  water  generally  bears  a  perfect  re- 
semblance of  sand.  The  best  is  that  of  a  quarry  near  Gilmerton, 
in  excavating  which  our  tourist  might  have  been  more  usefully 
employed.  At  Edinburgh,  and  indeed  every  where,  the  au- 
thor is  full  of  thanks  and  flattery  for  the  commonest  civilities  j 
but  the  reader  immediately  perceives  that  the  offering  is  not  paid 
to  gratitude,  but  to  vanity.  He  is  however  in  a  violent  rage 
against  the  musical  bells  of  Edinburgh,  which  generally  impi'ess 
strangers  with  more  amiable  sensations.  He  affects  considerable 
skill  in  the  Erse,  which  perhaps  he  studied  at  Oxford.  In 
English  he  is  so  little  conversant,  as  to  imagine  that  the  word 
giite,  really  used  in  its  present  acceptation,  as  Highgate,  where 
the  bishop  of  London  erected  a  toll-gate,  corresponds  with  the 
Scotch  gafe  implying  a  road  or  path.  Arthur's  Seat  near  Edin- 
burgh, generally  esteemed  a  grand  and  pleasing  object,  is  by 
our  author  called  a  lumpish  hill,  as  it  does  not  correspond  with 
his  picturesque  caprices.  We  are  told  (p.  81)  that  Salisbury 
Craigs,  and  the  Calton  and  Castle  Hills,  are  partly  porphyry 
and  partly  basalt.  In  Dr.  Townson's  Tracts  the  author  might 
have  found  that  the  chief  substances  are  wacken  and  whin,  with 
some  sand-stone  and  jasper. 

After  mentioning  the  iron  manufactory  at  Cramond,  he  thus 
proceeds. 

*  Places  of  this  kind  frequently  afford  very  important  lessons  ti 
the  painter,  by  their  general  gloom,  and  heaviness,  contrasted  with 
the  blaze  of  fires,  the  volumes  of  smoke,  the  intricate  machinery, 
and  the  busy  workmen.  The  late  Mr.  Wright,  of  Derby,  has  pour- 
trayed  some  striking  effects  of  this  kind  ;  but,  iu  general,  thry  were 
only  the  most  glaring  and  violent.  I  remember  accompanying- 
Mr.  Nasmyth  to  a  similar  scene,  tlve  iron  foundery,  on  the  Leith 
Walk,  near  Edinburgh,  where  we  observed  a  great  harmony  and 
softness  of  light,  united  with  a  very  powerful  depth  of  shade.  An 
immense  cauldron,  which  had  been  recently  cast,  was  raised,  by 
the  aid  of  tackling,  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  thtt  men  «iu- 
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iployed  about  it  were  enlightened  by  the  red  gleams  of  the  furnaces  % 
in  different  recesses  were  figures  partially  illumined,  and  partially 
lost  in  obscurity  ;  whilst  the  upper  part  uf  the  building,  being  open, 
admitted  a  bright  golden  ray  of  the  Getting  sun,  which  mingled^ 
iSnd  gradually  died  away  in  the  gloom  below.  This,  however,  was 
vastly  inferior  to  a  scene  described  by  Mr.  Nasmyth,  in  which  Art 
seemed  almost  to  have  rivalled  the  mighty  operations  of  Nature,  in 
her  combination  of  the  grand  and  splendid  with  the  terrible  and 
sublime-  In  the  centre  of  an  immense  apartment,  belonging  to  the 
Carron  works,  a  bank  of  sand  was  raised,  on  which  several  ladies 
and  gentlerrien  stood,  while  the  streams  of  molten  iron,  from  three 
different  furnaces,  were  poured  all  at  once  into  as  many  moulds, 
flashing  over  the  whole  building  the  glare  of  their  flames.  Nor  was 
this  operation  unattended  with  danger ;  a  single  drop  of  water, 
thrown  by  any  accident  am.ongst  the  fluid  ore,  would  have  produced, 
by  the  rarefaction  of  the  air,  a  most  fatal  explosion  ;  and  the  very 
possibility  of  such  a  circum;)tance  must  have  inconceivably  heightened 
the  sublimity  of  the  scene.*     Vol.  i.  p.  112. 

We  must  confess  that  this  scene  would  not  have  impressed 
us  with  ideas  of  sublimity,  but  rather  with  a  sensation  wholly 
painful— great  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  parties.  We  do  not 
remember  (p.  129}  any  cave  at  Hawthorn  Den  which  is  called 
by  any  other  traveler  the  Cypress  Grove.  Drummond  is  said  to 
have  composed  his  prose  -work  entitled  A  Cypress  Grove  in  one 
of  these  caves,  whence  the  confusion  may  arise.  Our  author, 
ih.ough  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Gilpin,  points  out  some  gross  mistakes 
of  that  reverend  traveler;  such  as  a  false  delineation  of  the  bridge 
at  Edinburgh  :  and  in  p.  25 1  we  are  told  the  reverend  artist  has 
applied  all  the  characters  of  Glen  Kinglas  to  Glen  Croe,  thus  re- 
versing the  accounts  of  both.  The  rest  of  this  first  volume  con- 
.  tains  trivial  remarks  on  the  most  trivial  objects  of  every  tourist 
in  Scotland-  To  swell  his  own  consequence,  the  author  dwells 
largely  on  the  risk  of  a  visit  to  StafFa ;  while,  in  the  opinion  of 
others,  it  is  a  most  safe  and  easy  expedition. — In  this,  as  well 
as  in  the  second  volume,  there  are  several  passages  which  indi- 
cate the  writer's  firm  belief  in  Ossian's  Poems  ;  yet  in  others 
he  regards  them  as  of  modern  invention.  We  wait  with  great 
anxiety  till  this  supreme  judge  shall  have  made  up  his  mind 
upon  the  subject. 

Our  author's  visit  to  Glenco  presents  nothing  memorable ; 
and  his  route  thence  extends  to  Inverness,  through  a  tract  fa- 
jniliar  to  most  readers ;  ivhile  a  visit  to  the  northern  counties 
might  have  conferred  some  degree  of  novelty.  It  is  also  to  be 
regretted  that  he  did  not,  before  his  expedition  to  an  Alpine  coun- 
try, read  De  la  Saussure's  Journey  to  the  Alps,  where  he  might 
have  learned  the  scientific  objects  of  such  a  tour.  Where,  in 
his  great  learning,  he  produces  Erse  words,  he  should  have  ac- 
iquainted  the  illiterate  with  the  pronunciation.  Thus,  vol.11, 
p.  t6,  v/e  should  have  been  infonned  whether  the  word  Vinnc  be 
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accented  on  the  last  syllable,  or  be  only  monosyllabic.  This 
puzzle  is  not  unfrequent  in  boolcs  of  voyages,  where  the  English 
e  final  is  adopted.  It  ought  either  to  be  accented  or  omitted- 
We  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  our  tourist  pass  Ben-Ne- 
vis, which  he  calls  Nivis,  the  highest  mountain  in  Great-Bri- 
tain, when  it  was  to  have  been  expected  that  such  an  object 
would  have  attracted  the  chief  attention  in  a  journey  of  this  na- 
ture :  but  perhaps  the  picturesque  is  inseparable  from  highways. 
The  author  designated  by  our  traveler  as  '  a  Mr.  J.  Williams'  is. 
well  known  by  a  useful  production  called  the  Mineral  King- 
dom-, and,  in  the  scale  of  both  learning  and  utility,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams might  rather  have  spoken  of  a  Mr.  John  Stoddart.  Without 
any  study,  and  by  mere  intuition,  our  author  is  an  antiquary,^ 
historian,  &c. ;  and  v/e  doubt  not  that  he  could,  like  our  occult 
doctors,  answer  all  questions  by  sea  and  land.  His  reasoning 
is,  as  usual,  on  a  par  with  his  knowledge,  of  which  an  instance 
occurs  in  p.  88.  A  river  called  Varar  by  Ptolemy  is  still  deno- 
minated Farrar,  which,  Mr.  Stoddart  says,  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  permanence  in  the  spoken  language  of  distant  periods 
of  time ;  that  is,  as  the  context  explains,  the  Gaelic  was  here 
spoken  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  By  this  argument,  as  the 
English  in  America  retain  many  Indian  names,  they  must  of 
course  speak  the  Indian  language.  We  shall  not  stop  to  point 
out  the  many  gross  historic  errors  that  occur,  as  they  are  of 
so  puerile  a  nature  that  they  cannot  mislead  any  reader  of  com- 
mon inform.ation. 

The  example  of  De  la  Saussure,  and  many  other  travelers  in 
Alpine  countries,  might  have  taught  our  author  that  the  study  of 
mineralogy  should  be  indispensable  to  his  pretensions,  and  that  of 
botany  very  necessary  \  while  he  is  equally  unversed  in  both.  In 
p.  130,  he  calls  the  serpentine  of  Portsoy  marble  \  and  in  p.  133 
occurs  the  following  sentence. 

*  Thus  a  judicious  friend  of  mine  once  pointed  oat  the  value  of  the 
old  German  chronicles,  to  some  of  their  literati,  who  did  not  dream 
that  any  use  could  be  made  of  records  like  the  following :  "  In  this 
year  was  composed  the  popular  ballad,  beginning  so  and  so;" — 
*'  About  this  time  hved  the  famous  Harper,  who  introduced  such  or 
such  a  measui-e."     Vol.  ii.  p.  133. 

These  German  literati  must  have  been  of  our  author's  stan- 
dard ;  and  it  would  be  diificult  to  find  such  passages  in  any  chro- 
nicles whatever,  as  every  one  conversant  in  the  literature  of  the 
middle  ages  must  immediately  perceive.  With  equal  ignorance, 
the  author,  in  the  next  page,  says  a  nobleman  of  his  acquaint- 
ance composed  the  ballad  '  Cauld  Kail  in  Aberdeen  ;'  which  bal- 
lad has  perhaps  existed  for  a  century  and  a  half. 

*  Ballindalach,  the  seat  of  General  Grant,  is  an  old  but  consi- 
derable edifice,  seated,  as  its  name  is  said  to  imply,  in  a  level  plain, 
rear  the  discharge  of  the  Avon.  Here  we  v/ere  hospitably  enter- 
tained^ and  found  much  amusement  in  tracing  the  Wooded  wind:ng 
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banks,  through  whtch  paths  have  been  led,  with  great  jud^emenf# 
We  had  a  proof,  that  the  impetuous  floods  which  give  name  to  the 
Spey  also  characterize  its  tributary  sircams.  Shortly  previous  ta 
our  arrival,  the  Avon  had  poured  from  its  mouiitain  sources  so  tre- 
mendous a  torrent,  that  in  a  few  hours  it  broke  down  the  stone 
bridge,  covered  the  whole  meadow  with  sand,  made  some  breaches 
in  the  garden  wall,  and  rushed  into  the  lower  part  of  the  house  it- 
self. The  mischief  was  great,  and  the  danger  serious  ;  but  the  pic- 
turesque effect  vvas  highly  improved.  The  broken  bridge,  and 
dashing  river,  formed  an  admirable  fore-ground,  to  the  old  maa- 
sion,  whose  spir)'  summits  peeped,  at  r,ome  distance,  from  the  midst 
of  its  venerable  plantations.'     Vol.  ii.   p,  147. 

Brnvissimo  ! — So  much  for  the  picturesque  ! — There  is  but 
one  shade  of  dilference  between  this  insanity  and  that  of  Don 
Quixote. 

We  believe  there  is  some  confusion  or  inaccuracy  (p.  161)  In 
the  account  of  Mr.  Macpherson,  the  translator  of  Ossian,  as  we 
never  understood  that  he  visited  the  East  Indies  :  he  is  probably 
here  confounded  with  his  nephew.  In  speaking  of  Braemar 
(p.  170)  our  author  says,  *  Many  charters  of  M-iJcolm  Canniore 
are  dated  here' — -a  position  so  false,  that  from  this,  and  several 
similar  passages,  it  may  be  pronounced  that  the  author  has  not 
even  seen  the  commonest  books  on  Scottish  history  or  antiquities. 
He  wishes  (p.  181)  to  retain  the  national  distinctions  of  the 
■  highlanders  \  while  such  distinctions  form  mere  barriers  against 
the  progress  of  civilisation  ;  and  a  benevolent  mind  would  wish 
to  abolish  every  thing  of  the  sort,  and  to  spread  the  blessings  of 
industry  and  prosperity  through  all  parts  of  the  British  empire. 
As  weakness  is  often  united  with  malignity,  and  the  last  is  fre- 
quently perceived  in  the  imputation  of  bad  intentions  to  others, 
we  do  not  wonder  at  this  tourist's  improper  method  of  attack- 
ing writers  who  differ  from  him  in  opinion  •,  but  we  beg  to  i^e- 
mind  him,  that,  while  authors  of  great  learning  have  in  all  ages 
attacked  each  other  with  asperity,  no  man  of  taste  would  intro- 
duce discussions  of  that  nature  into  a  work  on  picturesque 
beauty. 

It  is  proverbial,  that  insolence  and  servility  go  hand  In  hand  ; 
and  our  author's  arrogance  of  censure  is  equalled  by  his  fawning 
adulation  to  any  peer  or  peeress  who  happens  to  be  In  his  way. 
In  p.  253,  to  1.^6,  his  serious  etymologies  are  on  a  par  with  the 
ironical  ones  of  Dr.  Swift.  Sometimes,  as  p.  259,  &c.  scraps 
of  poetry  are  introduced  as  generally  known  \  while  we  suppose 
them  to  be  the  composition  of  the  author  himself,  as  they  are 
totally  unlike  any  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  yet  ever  met  with.  In, 
p.  268  we  find  that  *  co-ivherds  is  an  evident  corruption  of  the  hTi- 
tm  co/jortiinn.'  The  author  does  not  seem  to  know  '  his  cases  and. 
his  genders.'  Upon  the  spirit  and  effect  of  the  drawing,  p.  279, 
we  cannot  dctermhie;  but  In  the  print  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
clouds  from  mountains,  or  water  from  sand.  J  his  last  defect, 
as  wc  have  before  observed,  pervades  all  the  prints,  which  are 
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C!C8Cuted  by  a  foreign  artist ;  and  would  have  some  merit,  if  it 
were  not  for  this  glaring  error.  Our  picturesque  author  passes 
the  Hill  of  Kinnoul  without  any  knowledge  of  the  Travels  of 
St.  Fond,  and  visits  Taymouth  without  seeing  the  paintings  o£ 
Jamieson  !  In  vol.  II.  p.  317,  we  are  told  Crossregal  Abbey 
was  founded  by  Duncan  in  1260,  whereas  it  ought  to  have  been 
in  1244;  nor  was  this  Duncan  the  king,  as  any  reader  would  infer 
from  the  absolute  position  of  the  name. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  volume  the  author  condescends  to 
impart  to  his  readers  what  he  calls  '  General  Principles  of  Taste.* 

'  In  the  preceding  pages,  I  have  endeavoured  to  delineate,  with 
fidelity,  the  impressions  made  on  my  own  mind  by  the  scenes  and 
occurrences  of  my  journey.  I  wished  to  make  my  reader  the  com- 
panion of  my  way,  and  the  sharer  of  my  thoughts — passing  over 
some  parts,  as  I  myself  did,  with  a  hasty,  unregarding  eye — 
stopping  at  others  to  enjoy,  and  drink  in  the  impulses  of  the  scene — 
comparing  present  feelings  with  past — and,  finally,  referring  them 
both  to  some  common  standard. 

'  Taste,  in  its  most  just,  and  comprehensive  sense,  is  that  stan- 
dard. The  more  interesting  and  important  are  its  general  principles, 
the  more  necessary  it  becomes  to  try  them  again,  and  again ;  to 
take  their  heights,  and  distances,  and  bearings,  by  the  sure  chart  of 
experience  ;  to  ascertain  their  mutual  relations  to  each  other,  and 
their  general  dependance  on  some  one,  great  leading-star, 

**  Which  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken.'* 

*  No  person  is  more  deeply  impressed,  than  myself,  by  the  merit  of 
the  systematic  writers  on  this  subject :  no  person  reads  their  works 
with  more  admiration,  or  a  deeper  sense  of  indebtment ;  but  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say,  that  in  the  perusal  I  have  usually  desiderated  a 
something  firm  and  comprehensive,  a  more  fundamental  principle, 
a  wider  scope  of  argument  and  illustration.  Taste  is  defined  by  the 
greatest  writer  of  modern  days,  as  "  that  faculty  which  is  affected 
by  the  works  of  imagination,  and  the  elegant  arts ;"  but  this  defi- 
nition (to  say  nothing  of  its  unintelligible  distinction  between  ima- 
gination, and  art)  overlooks  many,  and  those  the  most  interesting 
speculations,  which  it  ought  to  include.  By  what  violent  perver- 
sion of  all  the  analogies  of  language,  is  the  pleasure,  which  we  de- 
rive from  contemplating  the  beauties  of  Nature,  to  be  denied  that 
denomination,  which  the  same  pleasure  receives,  when  communicated 
through  the  medium  of  the  elegant  arts  ?  or  why  should  our  admi- 
ration of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  morals  be  less  justly  entitled  to 
the  name  of  Taste,  than  a  similar  affection,  springing  from  similar 
sources,  in  the  works  of  imagination  ? 

*  Were  I  to  point  out  one  cause,  which,  more  than  any  other,  has 
contributed  to  narrow  and  pervert  our  notions  of  Taste,  it  would  be 
that  attachment  to  science,  "  falsely  so  called,"  v.-hich  is  so  distin- 
guishing a  characteristic  of  modern  days. — Since  the  tiiue  of  Lord 
Bacon,  Natural  Philosophy  has  been  so  much,  and  so  successfully 
pursued,  that  it  cannot  but  have  produced  some  effect  on  our  notions 
concerning  the  mind.     It  deserves,  indeed,  within  due  limits,  our 
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high  esteem,  and  attentive  cultivation ;  but  we  make  idols  of  tW 
golden  serapliim,  when  we  enthrone  the  science  of  material  objects 
in  the  seat  of  mental  knowledge,  and  transfer  the  strict  definitionsi, 
the  analytical  distinctions,  and  the  logical  deductions  of  the  one,  to 
the  undefinablc,  and  complex  sensations  of  the  other. 

*  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  in  the  history  of  society,  that  as 
men  have  devoted  themselves  to  physical  analysis,  they  have  neg- 
lected those  nice  shades,  which  constitute  moral  discrimination. 
We  are  too  busy  with  crucibles,  and  air-pumps,  and  shells,  and  but* 
tcrflies,  and  topographical  charts,  and  statistical  calculations,  to  at- 
tend to  the  ever-varying  beauties  of  nature-,  and  the  engaging  intri- 
cacies of  the  heart.  We  are  apt  to  divide  and  cut  up  the  mind  with 
experiments,  anatomical,  pneumatic,  Galvanic  :  we  account  for  every 
thing  by  vibrations,  and  vibratiuncles,  animal  spirits,  sensorial  fluids : 
we  distinguish  our  whole  being  into  actions  automatic,  voluntary, 
mixt ;  into  ideas  of  irritation,  sensation,  volition,  association.  But 
even  though  *•  the  observers  of  some  distant  generation  should 
enjoy  a  view  of  the  subtle,  busy,  and  intricate  movements  of  the 
organic  creation,  as  clear  as  Newton  obtained  of  the  movements  of 
the  heavenly  masses,"  the  m.ystery  of  mental  existence  would  remain 
concealed ;  the  sacred  statue  would  be  dimly  shown,  as  to  the  un- 
initiated ;  but  its  divine  and  dazzling  beauty  would  be  hidden  by  an 
impenetrable  veil. 

When  I  contemplate  human  life,  I  perceive  that  its  endless  di- 
versities of  contrast  and  similitude  accord  in  a  general  harmony- 
produce  a  ONENESS,  of  which  every  person  is  conscious,  when  he 
looks  into  his  own  bosom  ;  but  which  he  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of, 
while  his  attention  is  engaged  by  the  verbal  reasoning  of  others^ 
This  melting  and  mixing  of  all  our  thoughts,  moods,  knowledges^ 
fancies,  senses,  feelings,  into  one  living  nature,  is  a  contemplation 
so  delightful  in  the  whole,  and  so  interesting  in  every  its  minutest 
branch,  that  it  could  not  but  frequently  and  forcibly  strike  those 
great  writers,  to  whom  I  have  alluded.  It  is,  indeed,  discoverable 
in  their  speculations  :  it  is  traceable  among  all  the  splendid  profu-i 
sion  of  their  imaginations,  and  descriptions  ;  but  as  it  was  not  the 
primary  object,  which  they  had  in  view,  it  has  entered  less  than 
might  be  wished  into  their  systems.  The  chief  aim,  therefore,  of 
the  present  essay,  will  be  to  develope  that  subtile,  cementing,  sub- 
terraneous unity,  in  its  application  to  the  chief  diversities  of  our 
being  ;  to  show  how  far  it  coincides  with,  and  how  far  it  contra- 
dicts the  commonly  received  distinctions  ;  in  fine,  to  deduce  from  it 
the  outline  of  those  general  principles  which  may  justly  deserve  the 
name  of  Taste.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  323. 

But,  in  mercy  to  our  readers,  we  shall  not  produce  any  more 
of  this  unintelligible  jargon,  which  the  author  probably  thinks 
sense  and  fine  writing.  Among  the  errata^  we  find  an  admo- 
nition, or  rather  a  confession,  of  the  want  of  accuracy  in  the 
drawings.  But  the  prints  and  the  book  are  worthy  of  each 
ether. 

*  None  but  itself  can  be  its  parallel.' 
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Bloomjield.     Svo,  4s »  Beards.     Vernor  awe/ Hood.     i8o2. 

1  HIS  volume  cannot  be  better  introduced  than  by  the 
author's  preface — a  manly  and  modest  performance,  highly 
honourable  to  his  feelings  and  his  abilities. 

*  The  poems  here  offered  to  the  public  were  chiefly  written  du- 
ring the  interval  between  the  concluding,  and  the  pubhshing  of  "  The 
Farmer's  Boy,"'  an  interval  of  nearly  two  years.  The  pieces  of  a 
later  date  are,  "  The  JVidow  to  her' Hour-Glass,'''  "  The  Fakenham 
Ghost,"  "  Walter  and  Jane,"'  &c.  At  the  time  of  pubhshing  The 
Farmer's  Boy,  circumstances  occurred  which  rendered  it  necessary 
to  submit  these  poems  to  the  perusal  of  my  friends :  under  whose 
approbation  I  now  give  them,  with  some  confidence  as  to  their 
moral  merit,  to  the  judgement  of  the  public.  And  as  they  treat 
of  village  m.anners,  and  rural  scenes,  it  appears  to  me  not  ill-timed 
to  avow,  that  I  have  hopes  of  meeting  in  some  degree  the  approba- 
tion of  my  country.  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  decided,  and  I 
may  surely  say  extraordinary  attention  v/hich  the  public  has  shown 
towards  The  Farmer's  Boy ;  the  consequence  has  been  such  as  my 
true  friends  will  rejoice  to  hear ;  it  has  produced  me  many  essential 
blessings.  And  I  feel  peculiarly  gratified  in  finding  that  a  poor 
man  in  England  may  assert  the  dignity  of  Virtue,  and  speak  of  the 
imperighable  beauties  of  Nature,  and  be  heard — and  heard,  perhaps, 
with  greater  attention  for  his  being  poor. 

*  Whoever  thinks  of  me  or  my  concerns,  must  necessarily  indulge 
the  pleasing  idea  of  gratitude,  and  join  a  thought  of  my  first  great 
friend  Mr.  Lofft.  And  on  this  head,  I  believe  every  reader,  wha 
has  himself  any  feeling,  will  judge  rightly  of  mine  :  if  otherwise,  I 
would  much  rather  he  would  lay  down  this  volume,  and  grasp  hold 
of  such  fleeting  pleasures  as  the  world's  business  may  afford  him.  I 
speak  not  of  that  gentleman  as  a  pubhc  character,  or  as  a  scholar. 
Of  the  former  I  know  but  little,  and  of  the  latter  nothing.  But  I 
know  from  experience,  and  I  glory  in  this  fair  opportunity  of  saying- 
it,  that  his  private  life  is  a  lesson  of  morality  ;  his  manners  gentle, 
his  heart  sincere  :  and  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances of  my  life,  that  m-y  introduction  to  public  notice  fell  to 
80  zealous  and  unwearied  a  friend. 

*  I  have  received  many  honoui-able  testimonies  of  esteem  from 
strangers ;  letters  without  a  name,  but  filled  with  the  most  cordial 
advice,  and  almost  a  parental  anxiety,  for  my  safety  under  so  great 
a  share  of  public  applause.  I  beg  to  refer  such  friends  to  the  great 
teacher  Time  :  and  hope  that  iie  will  hereafter  gi'sre  rae  my  deserts, 
and  no  more.'     p.  iii. 

When  we  took  up  the  Farmer's  Boy,  no  popular  opinion  had 
been  pronounced  upon  its  merit.  Robert  Bloomfield  was  a 
name  unknown  to  us  and  to  the  world ;  and  amid  the  volumes 
of  insipidity  which  it  is  our  lot  to  examine,  v.:e  v^^re  delighted 
to  meet  with  excellence  that  we  had  not  expected.    The  present 
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volume  appears  with  less  advantage ;  it  has  a  more  diflicult  tesST 
to  encounter.  To  acquire  reputation  has  ever  been  easier  thati 
to  prreserve  it.  Mr.  Bloomfield's  poems  will  now  be  compared 
with  what  he  formerly  produced  ;  and  the  Farmer's  Boy  is  hi* 
most  dangerous  rival. 

The  first  piece  in  the  volume  is  entitled  Richard  and  Kate, 
or  Fair-Day  -,  a  Suffolk  Ballad.  The  opening  is  uncommonly 
spirited. 

*'  Come,  Goody,  stop  your  humdrum  wheel. 
Sweep  up  your  orts,  and  get  your  hat  j. 
Old  joys  reviv'd  once  more  I  feel, 
Tis  Fair-day  j — ay,  and  more  than  that. 

*'  Have  you  forgot,  Kate,  prithee  say. 
How  many  seasons  here  we've  tarry 'd  ? 
'Tis  forty  years,  this  very  day. 
Since  you  and  I,  old  girl,  were  married ! 

*'  Look  out ;— the  sun  shines  warm  and  briglitj 
The  stiles  are  low,  the  paths  all  dry  ; 
I  know  you  cut  your  corlis  last  night: 
Come  ;  be  as  free  from  care  as  I."     p.  I. 

Walter  and  Jane,  or  the  Poor  Bbcksmith. — This  is  one  o£ 
Mr.  Bloomfield's  latest  productions. 

*  Bright  was  the  summer  sky,  the  mornings  gay, 
And  Jane  was  young  and  cheerful  as  the  day. 

Not  yet  to  Love  but  Mirth  she  paid  her  vows  ; 
And  Echomock'd  her  as  she  call'd  her  cows. 
Tufts  of  green  broom,  that  full  in  blossom  vied. 
And  grac'd  vnth  spotted  gold  the  upland  side, 
The  level  fogs  o'erlook'd  ;  too  high  to  share  ; 
So  lovely  Jane  o'erlook'd  the  clouds  of  care  ; 
No  meadow-flow'r  rose  fresher  to  the  view. 
That  met  her  morning  footsteps  in  the  dew ; 
Where,  if  a  nodding  stranger  ey'd  her  charms,. 
The  blush  of  innocence  was  up  in  arms, 
Love's  random  glances  struck  the  unguarded  mindy 
And  Beauty's  magic  made  him  look  behind. 

*  Duly  as  morning  blushM  or  twilight  came,. 
Secure  of  greeting  smiles  and  village  fame. 

She  pass'd  the  straw-rooPd  shed,  in  ranges  where 
Hung  many  a  well-turn'd  shoe  and  glitt'ring  share  f 
Where  Walter,  as  the  charmer  tripp'd  along, 
Would  stop  his  roaring  bellows  and  his  song. — 

*  Dawn  of  affection  ;  Love's  delicious  sigh  ! 
Caught  from  the  lightnings  of  a  speaking  eye, 
That  leads  the  heart  to  rapture  or  to  woe, 

'Twas  Walter's  fate  thy  mad'ning  power  to  know  j; 
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And  scarce  to  know,  ere  in  its  infant  twine, 

As  the  biast  shakes  the  tendrils  of  the  vine. 

The  budding  bhss  that  full  of  promise  grew 

The  chilling  blight  of  separation  knew. 

Scarce  had  he  told  his  heart's  unquiet  case. 

And  Jane  to  shun  him  ceas'd  to  mend  her  pace, 

And  learnt  to  listen  trembling  as  he  spoke, 

And  fondly  judge  his  words  beyond  a  joke  ; 

When,  at  the  goal  that  bounds  our  prospects  here, 

Jane's  widovv'd  mistress  ended  her  career: 

Blessings  attended  her  divided  store, 

The  mansion  sold,  (Jane's  peaceful  home  no  more,)  ' 

A  distant  village  own'd  her  for  its  queen, 

Another  service,  and  another  scene  ; 

But  could  another  scene  so  pleasing  prove, 

Twelve  weary  miles  from  Walter  and  from  Love  ? 

The  maid  grew  thoughtful :  yet  to  fate  resign'd, 

Knew  not  the  worth  of  what  she'd  left  behind, 

'  He,  when  at  eve  releas'd  from  toil  and  heat, 
Soon  miss'd  the  smiles  that  taught  his  heart  to  beat : 
Each  sabbath-day  of  late  was  wont  to  prove 
Hope's  liberal  feast,  the  holiday  of  Love  : 
But  now,  upon  his  spirit's  ebbing  strength 
Came  each  dull  hour's  intolerable  length. 
The  next  had  scarcely  dawn'd  when  Walter  hied 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  Affection  for  his  guide: 
O'er  the  brown  heath  his  pathless  journey  lay, 
Where  screaming  lapwings  hail'd  the  op'ning  day. 
High  rose  the  sun,  the  anxious  lover  sigh'd  ; 
His  slippery  soles  bespoke  the  dew  was  dried  : 
Her  last  farewell  hung  fondly  on  his  tongue 
As  o'er  the  tufted  furze  elate  he  sprung  ; 
Trifling  impediments  ;  his  heart  was  light, 
For  love  and  beauty  glow'd  in  fancy's  sight ; 
And  soon  he  gaz'd  on  Jane's  enchanting  face, 
Renew'd  his  passion, — but  destroy 'd  his  peace. 
Truth,  at  whose  shrine  he  bow'd,  inflicted  pain  ; 
And  Conscience  whisper'd,  "  never  come  again." 
For  now,  his  tide  of  gladness  to  oppose, 
A  clay-cold  damp  of  doubts  and  fears  arose  ; 
Clouds,  which  involve,  midst  Love  and  Reason's  strife. 
The  poor  man's  prospect  when  he  takes  a  wife. 
Though  gay  his  journeys  in  the  Summer's  prime, 
Each  seem'd  the  repetition  of  a  crime  ; 
He  never  left  her  but  with  many  a  sigh. 
When  tears  stole  down  his  face,  she  knew  not  why. 
Severe  his  task  those  visits  to  forego. 
And  feed  his  heart  with  voluntary  woe, 
Yet  this  he  did  ;  the  wan  moon  circling  found 
His  evenings  cheerless,  and  his  rest  unsound  ; 
And  saw  th'  unquenched  flame  his  bosom  swell  i 
What  were  his  doubts,  thus  let  the  story  tell. 

"^  3 
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*  A  montli's  sharp  conflict  only  serv'd  to  prove 
The  pow'r,  as  well  as  truth,  of  Walter's  love. 
Absence  more  strongly  on  his  mind  pourtray'd 
His  own  sweet,  injur'd,  unoffending  maid. 
Once  more  he'd  go  j  full  resolute  awhile, 

But  heard  his  native  bells  on  every  stile  ; 
The  sound  recall'd  him  with  a  pow'rful  charm, 
The  heath  wide  open'd,  and  the  day  was  warm  ; 
There,  where  a  bed  of  tempting  green  he  found, 
Increasing  anguish  weigh'd  him  to  the  ground  ; 
His  well-grown  limbs  the  scatter'd  daisies  press'd, 
While  his  clinch'd  hand  fell  heavy  on  his  breast. 

*  Why  do  I  go  in  cruel  sport  to  say, 

**  I  love  thee  Jane,  appoint  the  happy  day?" 
Why  seek  her  sweet  ingenuous  reply, 
Then  grasp  her  hand,  and  proffer — poverty  ? 
Why,  if  I  love  her  and  adore  her  name. 
Why  act  like  time  and  sickness  on  her  frame  ? 
Why  should  my  scanty  pittance  nip  her  prime, 
And  chace  away  the  rose  before  its  time  ?'     p.  15. 

Walter's  meditations  are  disturbed  by  Jane  herself. 

*  Flusht  was  her  cheek  ;  she  seem'd  the  full-blown  flower. 
For  warmth  gave  loveliness  a  double  power  j 

Round  her  fair  brow  the  deep  confusion  ran, 

A  waving  handkerchief  became  her  fan, 

Her  lips,  where  dwelt  sweet  love  and  smiling  ease, 

Puff'd  gently  back  the  warm  assailing  breeze. 

*'  I've  travei'd  all  these  weary  miles  with  pain, 

To  see  my  native  village  once  again  ; 

And  show  my  true  regard  for  neighbour  Hindi 

Not  like  you,  Walter,  she  was  always  kind." 

'Twas  thus,  each  soft  sensation  laid  aside, 

She  buoy'd  her  spirits  up  with  maiden  pride  ; 

Disclaim'd  her  love,  e'en  while  she  felt  the  sting  ; 

*'  What,  come  for  Walter's  sake!"     'Twas  no  such  thing. 

But  when  astonishment  his  tongue  releas'd. 

Pride's  usurpation  in  an  instant  ceas'd  : 

By  force  he  caught  her  hand  as  passing  by, 

And  gaz'd  upon  her  half  averted  eye  ; 

His  heart's  distraction,  and  his  boding  fears 

She  heard,  and  answer'd  with  a  flood  of  tears; 

Precious  relief}  sure  friends  that  forward  press 

To  tell  the  mind's  unspeakable  distress. 

Ye  youths,  whom  crimson'd  health  and  genuine  fife 
.  '  Bear  joyous  on  the  wings  of  young  desire, 

Ye,  who  still  bow  to  Love's  almighty  sway, 

what  could  true  passion,  what  could  Waiter  say  ? 

Age,  tell  me  true,  nor  shake  your  locks  in  vain, 

Tread  back  your  paths,  and  be  in  love  again  ; 

In  your  young  days  did  such  "a  favouring  hour 

Show  you  the  littleness  of  wealth  and  pow'r, 
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Advent'rous  climbers  of  the  mountain's  brow, 

While  Love,  their  master,  spreads  bis  couch  below. 

"  My  dearest  Jane,"  the  untaught  Walter  cried, 

As  half  repeli'd  he  pleaded  by  her  side  ; 

«<  My  dearest  Jane,  think  of  me  as  you  may"— ^ — 

Thus — still  unutter'd  what  he  strove  to  say. 

They  breath 'd  in  sighs  the  anguish  of  their  minds, 

And  took  the  path  that  led  to  neighbour  Hind's.'     t.  23. 


*'  What  ails  thee,  Jane  ?"  the  wary  matron  cried  : 
With  heaving  breast  the  modest  maid  reply 'd, 
Now  gently  moving  back  her  wooden  chair 
To  shun  the  current  of  the  cooling  air ; 
*'  Not  much,  good  dame  ;  I'm  weary  by  the  wayj 
Perhaps,  anon,  I've  something  else  to  say." 
Now,  while  the  seed-cake  crumbled  on  her  knee, 
And  snowy  jasmine  peeped  in  to  see  ; 
And  the  transparent  lilac  at  the  door, 
Full  to  the  sun  its  purple  honours  bore, 
The  clam'rous  hen  her  fearless  brood  display *d. 
And  march'd  around  :  while  thus  the  matron  said  : 
"  Jane  has  been  weeping,  Walter; — prithee  why  i 
I've  seen  her  laugh,  and  dance,  but  never  cry. 
But  I  can  guess ;  with  her  you  should  have  been, 
When  late  I  saw  you  loit'ring  on  the  green  ; 
I'm  an  old  woman,  and  the  truth  may  tell : 
I  say  then,  boy,  you  have  not  us'd  her  well.'* 
Jane  felt  for  Walter ;  felt  his  cruel  pain. 
While  Pity's  voice  brought  forth  her  tears  again. 
*'  Don't  scold  him,  neighbour,  he  has  much  to  say, 
Indeed  he  came  and  met  me  by  the  way." 
The  dame  resum'd — "  Why  then,  my  children,  why 
Do  such  young  bosoms  heave  the  piteous  sigh  ? 
The  ills  of  hfe  to  you  are  yet  unknown  ; 
Death's  sev'ring  shaft,  and  Poverty's  cold  frown : 
I've  felt  them  both,  by  turns : — but  as  they  pass'd. 
Strong  was  my  trust,  and  here  I  am  at  last. 
When  I  dwelt  young  and  cheerful  down  the  lane 
(And,  though  I  say  it,  I  was  much  like  Jane,) 
O'er  flow'ry  fieldswith  Hind  I  lov'd  to  stray. 
And  talk,  and  laugh,  and  fool  the  time  away: 
And  Care  defied ;  who  not  one  pain  could  give, 
Till  the  thought  came  of  how  we  were  to  live ; 
And  then  Love  plied  his  arrows  thicker  still : 
And  prov'd  victorious; — as  he  always  will. 
We  brav'd  Life's  storm  together ;  while  that  drone, 
Your  poor  old  uncle,  Walter,  liv'd  alone. 
He  died  the  other  day  i  when  round  his  bed 
No  tender  soothins:  tear  Affection  shed — 
Affection  !  'twas  a  plant  he  never  knew  ; — 
Why  should  be  fea?t  on  fruits  he  oever  grew  ?'*     p.  26. 
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The  old  woman's  wisdom  encourages  Walter : — he  confesses 
the  fears  he  had  felt ;  and  is  interrupted  in  the  avowal  by  the 
entrance  of  the  'Squire,  who  comes  to  give  him  twenty  guineas — 
the  legacy  of  his  uncle;— and  offers  him  a  house  by  the  road- 
side to  carry  on  his  trade. 

*  Goody,  her  dim  eyes  wiping,  rais'd  her  brow, 

And  saw  the  young  pair  look  they  knew  not  how  ; 

Perils  and  power  while  humble  rainds  forego. 

Who  gives  them  half  a  kingdom  gives  them  woe  ; 

Comforts  may  be  procur'd  and  want  defied, 

Heav'ns  !  with  how  small  a  sum,  when  right  applied! 

Give  Love  and  honest  Industry  their  way. 

Clear  but  the  sun-rise  of  Life's  little  day. 

Those  we  term  poor  shall  oft  that  wealth  obtain, 

For  which  th'  ambitious  sigh,  but  sigh  in  vain  : 

Wealth  that  still  brightens,  as  its  stores  increase  ; 

The  calm  of  Conscience,  and  the  reign  of  Peace/     p.  32. 

Mr.  Lofft  has  bestowed  no  exaggerated  praise  upon  this  poem 
in  saying  that  it  exhibits  *  much  of  the  clear,  animated,  easy 
narrative,  the  familiar  but  graceful  diction,  and  the  change  of 
numbers  so  interesting  in  Dryden.' 

The  Miller's  Maid. — This  poem  has  the  same  power  of  ver- 
sification as  the  foregoing  ;  but  the  story  is  improbable.  The 
discovery  too  nearly  resembles  the  trick  of  novel-mongers. 

The  next  piece  we  must  quote  at  length. — 


<    THE  WIDOW  TO   HER   HOUR-GLASS. 

*  Come,  friend,  I'll  turn  thee  up  again  : 
Companion  of  the  lonely  hour  !  , 

Spring  thirty  times  hath  fed  with  rain 
And  cloath'd  with  leaves  my  humble  bower, 

Since  thou  hast  stood 

In  frame  of  wood. 
On  chest  or  window  by  my  side  ; 
At  every  birth  still  thou  wert  near. 
Still  spoke  thine  admonitions  clear.— ^ 

And,  when  my  husband  died, 

*  Iv'e  often  watch 'd  thy  streaming  sand 
And  seen  the  growing  mountain  rise. 
And  often  found  Life's  hopes  to  stand 
On  props  as  weak  in  Wisdom's  eyes ; 

Its  conic  crown 

Still  sliding  down. 
Again  heap'd  up,  then  down  again  j 
The  sand  above  more  hollow  grew, 
Like  days  and  years  siill  filt'ring  throughj 

And  minghng  joy  and  pain. 
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«  While  thus  I  spin  and  sometimes  sing, 
(For  now  and  then  my  heart  will  glow) 
Thou  measur'st  Time's  expanding  wing  : 
By  thee  the  noontide  hour  I  know  : 

Though  silent  thou, 

Still  shalt  thou  flow, 
And  jog  along  thy  destin'd  way  : 
But  when  I  glean  the  sultry  fields, 
When  Earth  her  yellow  harvest  yields, 

Thou  get'st  a  holiday. 

<  Steady  as  Truth,  on  either  end 

Thy  daily  task  performing  well, 

Thou'rt  Meditation's  constant  friend, 

^nd  strik'st  the  heart  without  a  bell :  / 

Come,  lovely  May  ! 

Thy  lengthened  day 
Shall  gild  once  more  my  native  plain  : 
Curl  inward  here,  sweet  woodbine  flow'r  ;— 
**  Companion  of  the  lonely  hour, 

I'll  turn  thee  up  again."     p.  59. 

Market-Night. — Mr.  Bloomfield  sometimes  deviates  in  this 
poem  from  his  usual  truth.  A  farmer's  wife  noes  not  apo- 
strophise the  winds  and  the  echo, — nor  call  upon  the  guardian 
spirits — 

«  , that  dwell 

Where  woods,  and  pits,  and  hollow  ways, 

The  lone  night-trav'ler's  fancy  swell 

With  fearful  tales,  of  older  days — .'     p.  64. 

Every-day  rhymers  can  write  thus  :  but  it  is  in  such  passages 
as  the  following  we  discover  that  the  poet  is  delineating  feelings 
which  he  understands. 

*  Where  have  you  stay'd  ?  put  down  your  load. 
How  have  you  borne  the  storm,  the  cold  ? 

What  horrors  did  I  not  forbode 

That  hast  is  'worth  his  'weight  in  gold.'     p.  68. 

The  Fakenham  Ghost. — A  spirited  little  tale.  A  woman  is 
followed  by  an  ass's  foal  in  the  dark,  and  mistakes  it  for  a  spirit. 
The  circumstance  actually  happened. 

The  next  poem  is  the  complaint  of  an  old  French  Mariner, 
whose  children  have  all  been  slain  in  the  war. — Dolly,  which 
follows,  commences  beautifully, 

*  The  bat  began  with  giddy  wing 
His  circuit  round  the  shed,  the  tree  ; 
And  clouds  of  dancing  gnats  to  sing 
A  summer-night's  serenity. 
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<  Darkness  crept  slowly  o'er  the  east ! 
Upon  the  barn-roof  watch 'd  the  cat ; 
Sweet  breath'd  the  ruminating  beast 
At  rest  where  Dolly  musing  sat.'     p.  83. 

Lines,  occasioned  by  a  Visit  to  Whittlebury  Forest  j  addressed 
to  my  Children. — This  is  a  fine  poem. 

*  Thy  dells  by  wint'ry  currents  worn. 
Secluded  haunts,  how  dear  to  me  ! 
From  all  but  Nature's  converse  borne. 
No  ear  to  hear,  no  eye  to  see. 
Their  honour'd  leaves  the  green  oaks  rear'd. 
And  crown'd  the  upland's  graceful  swell ; 
While  answering  through  the  vale  was  heard 
Each  distant  heifer's  tinkling  bell. 

*  Hail,  greenwood  shades,  that  stretching  far, 
Defy  e'en  Summer's  noontide  pow'r. 

When  August  in  his  burning  car 
Withholds  the  cloud,  withholds  the  show'r. 
The  deep-ton 'd  low  from  either  hill, 
Down  hazel  aisles  and  arches  green  ; 
(The  herd's  rude  tracks  from  rill  to  rill) 
Roar'd  echoing  through  the  solemn  scene. 

*  From  my  charm'd  heart  the  numbers  sprung. 
Though  birds  had  ceas'd  the  choral  lay : 

I  pour'd  wild  raptures  from  my  tongue, 

And  gave  delicious  tears  their  way. 

Then,  darker  shadov/s  seeking  still, 

Where  human  foot  had  seldom  stray 'd, 

I  read  aloud  to  every  hiil 

Sweet  Emma's  love,  "  the  Nut-brown  Maid," 

*  Shaking  his  matted  mane  on  high 
The  gazing  colt  would  raise  his  head  ; 
Or,  tim'rous  doe  would  rushing  fly. 
And  leave  to  me  her  grassy  bed.'     p.  9l» 

The  remaining  poems  are  only  not  so  good  as  those  which 
we  have  noticed,  because  they  are  not  so  long.  The  Epigram 
upon  the  Translation  of  the  Farmer's  Boy^  into  Latin  is  well 
pointed.  We  quote  the  concluding  poem :  its  spirit  and  free*. 
dom  are  truly  original. 

*    THE  WINTER  SONG. 

*  Dear  Boy,  throw  that  icicle  down. 
And  sweep  this  deep  snow  from  the  door  : 
Old  Winter  comes  on  with  a  frown  j 
A  tenible  frown  for  the  poor. 
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In  a  season  so  rude  and  forlorn 
How  can  age,  how  can  infancy  bear 
The  silent  neglect  and  the  scorn 
Of  those  who  have  plenty  to  spare  ? 

*  Fresh  broach 'd  is  my  cask  of  old  ale, 
Well-tim'd  now  the  frost  is  set  in  j 
Here's  Job  come  to  tell  us  a  tale, 
We'll  make  him  at  home  to  a  pin. 
While  my  wife  and  I  bask  o'er  the  fire. 
The  roll  of  the  seasons  will  prove, 
That  Time  may  diminish  desire. 

But  cannot  extinguish  true  love. 

*  O  the  pleasures  of  neighbourly  chat. 
If  you  can  but  keep  scandal  away. 
To  learn  what  the  world  has  been  at. 
And  what  the  great  orators  say ; 
Though  the  wind  through  the  crevices  sing» 
And  hail  down  the  chimney  rebound ; 

I'm  happier  than  many  a  king 

While  the  bellows  blow  bass  to  the  sound. 

*  Abundance  was  never  my  lot ; 
But  out  of  the  trifle  that's  given, 
That  no  curse  may  alight  on  my  cot, 
I'll  distribute  the  bounty  of  heaven ; 
The  fool  and  the  slave  gather  v.-ealth  ; 
But  if  I  add  nought  to  my  store. 
Yet  while  I  keep  conscience  in  health, 

I've  a  mine  that  will  never  grow  poor.'    p.  117, 

We  hope,  and  believe,  that  the  success  of  this  volume  "will 
equal  that  of  the  Farmer's  Boy ;  2s  we  are  sure  that  its  merits 
are  not  inferior.  The  manner  in  which  that  poem  has  been 
received  is  honourable  to  the  public  taste  and  to  the  public 
feeling.  Neglected  genius  has  too  long  been  the  reproach  of 
England.  To  enumerate  the  dead  would  be  useless ;  but  it  is 
not  yet  too  late  to  mention  the  living,  whose  merits  have  in 
vain  appealed  to  the  public.  We  allude  to  a  self-taught  man, 
as  humble  in  his  situation  as  *  the  Farmer's  Boy,'  whose 
genius  has  been  admitted,  and  whose  profound  learning  in 
the  antiquities  of  his  own  country  will  be  acknowledged  and 
regretted  when  it  is  too  late — Edward  Williams,  the  Welsh 
bard. 


(     7<5    ) 

Art.  VIII. — Tie  Statistical  Breviary ;  showing,  otj  a  Principle  en- 
tirely neiVy  the  Resources  of  every  State  and  Kingdom  in  Europe, 
Illustrated  ivith  stained  Copper-plate  Charts,  representing  the 
Physical  Poivers  of  each  distinct  Nation  nvith  Ease  and  Perspicuity, 
£y  William  Plafair.  To  nvhich  is  added  a  similar  Exhibition 
cfthe  ruling  Powers  of  Hindustan.  Zvo.  Large  Paper  ']S.  6d. 
Small  Paper  ^s.     Boards.     Wallis.     1801. 

J-  HIS  will  be  found  a  useful  little  abstract  for  those  who 
wish  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  what  the  Germans  call  sta' 
iistics.  In  the  preface,  the  author  points  out  the  importance  of 
this  study :  but  when  he  asserts  that  geography  is  only  a 
branch  of  statistics,  he  seems,  like  many  other  writers,  to  mag- 
nify his  own  subject ;  for  all  his  statistical  topics  only  form  a 
portion' — a  small  portion — of  the  common  books  of  geography. 
Nor  will  our  author,  it  is  presumed,  be  so  bold  as  to  assert  that 
his  Statistical  Breviary  includes  a  summary  of  geography. 
The  ridicule  of  the  financial  system,  in  the  preface,  is  very  just; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  preposterous  or  wicked  than  to  encou- 
rage vice  in  order  to  swell  the  revenue,  since  the  first  and  most 
essential  duty  of  every  government  ought  to  be  to  watch  over 
the  public  morals.  But,  as  justice  and  utility  are  reciprocal,  it 
has  always  been  found  that  an  administration  which  encourages 
corruption  and  depravity  is  suicidal ;  because  the  very  cor- 
ruption of  the  people  renders  them  bad  and  discontented  sub- 
jects, eager  for  any  change  that  promises  to  gratify  their  pro- 
pensities, and  certainly  never  impressed  with  any  reverence  for 
their  corruptors.  To  these  considerations  it  may  be  added, 
that  a  revenue  viciously  acquired,  according  to  the  vulgar  pro- 
verb in  common  life,  is  usually  wasted  in  useless  or  nefarious 
pursuits. 

Mr.  Playfair's  tables  are  engraved  on  copper,  and  exhibit  in 
a  very  clear  manner  the  extent,  population,  and  revenues,  of  the 
principal  European  nations.  But,  in  some  instances,  more  regard 
might  have  been  shown  to  accuracy;  and,  after  recommending 
the  work  in  general,  we  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  some  cor- 
rections and  improvements. 

The  retention  of  Poland  in  the  tables  is  not  only  absurd, 
after  the  annihilation  of  that  kingdom,  but  has  caused  several 
errors  in  the  calculations  relative  to  the  three  governments  which 
have  divided  it.  It  was  ludicrous  to  observe  those  v/ho  pretended 
to  be  ardent  friends  of  liberty  and  mankind  loudly  exclaiming 
against  the  partition  of  Poland ;  while  the  people  of  that  country 
were  such  miserable  slaves,  that  they  could  not  possibly  ex- 
change their  government  for  a  worse.  That  of  Prussia  is  bene- 
ficence itself,  that  of  Austria  excellent,  that  of  Russia  greatly 
for  the  better,  because  the  many  tyrants  are  awed  by  one— 
when  compared  with  the  Polish  aristocracy. 
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There  are  several  mistakes  and  superficialities  in  the  brief  ac- 
counts of  the  different  states  referred  to.  Siberia,  p.  18,  was 
subject  to  Russia  long  before  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great.  In- 
stead of  twenty-five  millions  of  inhabitants  in  the  Russian 
empire,  the  author  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth  if  he  had 
assigned  thirty-five  millions. 

Under  the  Turkish  empire,  we  are  told  that  the  finest  por- 
tion of  the  world  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks  ever 
since  the  year  1000.     This  world  is  very  wide;  and  the  Turks 
scarcely  existed  as  a  power  in  the  year  loao.     It  was  only  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  the  Turks  seised  what 
our  author  affects  to  call  the  finest  portion  of  the  world.     No 
character  or  talents  of  any  Turkish  emperor  whatever,  even  if 
he  were  to  reign  for  one  hundred  years,  could  re-establish  the 
ancient  energy  of  that  empire,  which  chiefly  depended  on  the 
ignorance,  barbarism,  and  effeminacy,  of  the  surrounding  states. 
T'he  most  able  Turkish  emperor — unless  he  began  with  the 
abolition  of  Mahometanism,  and  with  commanding  a  new  crop 
of  subjects  to  rise  out  of  the  earth,  could  never  oppose  its  cer- 
tain, and  perhaps  irremediable,   destiny.     It  is  also  ridiculous 
to  include  any  portion  of  Africa  in  the  Turkish  dominions— this 
subjection  being  merely  nominal  and  useless.    We  do  not  know 
what  to  make  of  our  author's  Ancona,  p.  2 1 ,  a  Turkish  city  of 
104,000  inhabitants ;  nor  feel  inclined  to  reckon  lions  among 
the  useful  productions  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

The  view  of  Swedish  history  is  not  very  correct ;  and  we 
believe  olives,  p.  25,  are  not  a  common  product  of  Germany. 
It  is  surprising  that  our  author,  who  affects  to  put  on  the  spec- 
tacles of  a  statesman,  did  not  perceive  that  a  new  and  grand  di- 
vision of  tlie  German  empire  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  interests  of  Great-Britain.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that 
Prussia  possessed  the  whole  northern  half,  and  Austria  the 
southern,  in  full  and  complete  sovereignty,  Great-Britain  might, 
by  an  alliance  with  either,  excite  a  powerful  diversion  of  the 
arms  of  France  ;  while,  at  present,  the  minute  partitions,  and 
hiextricable  perplexities  of  interests,  render  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  such  a  diversion  remote  and  precarious. 

When  our  author,  in  his  account  of  the  Austrian  dominions, 
asserts,  that  if  the  states  of  the  empire  should  oppose  those  of 
Austria,  they  would  lose  their  importance,  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  their  own  destruction,  he  is  contradicted  by  the  voice  of 
history  and  experience.  For,  by  the  thirty  years'  war  against 
the  house  of  Austria,  .the  northern  states  first  established  their 
consequence ;  and  the  success  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg  is  a 
glaring  additional  instance,  in  modern  times,  of  the  fallacy  of 
his  opinions.  We  must  whisper  in  Mr.  Piayfair's  ear,  that  he 
is  an  ephemeral  and  shallow  politigian. 


^8  "        B a  illy  upon  the  Atlaniis  of  Plato, 

We  do  not  believe,  p.  29,  that  the  Norway  timber  Is  of  zxf. 
hiferior  quality. 

By  estimating  France  as  it  stood  before  the  revolution,  the 
author  has  antiquated  his  ov/n  work.  The  number  of  inhabi- 
tants is  only  computed  at  tv/enty-six  millions,  instead  of  thirty- 
two  •,  for  six  millions,  at  Icist,  might  have  been  added  to  the 
number  here  stated. 

He  computes  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  p.  39,  to  contain  five 
millions  and  a  half — an  error  probably  proceeding  from  his  con- 
fined retention  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  But  he  afterwards 
gives  a  second  chart,  representing  the  state  of  the  principal  Eu- 
ropean nations  after  the  division  of  Poland  and  the  treaty  of 
liuneville;  which,  instead  of  forming  an  appendage,  should 
have  constituted  the  body  of  the  work.  Great-Britain,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  are  tlie  only  countries  whose  revenues  far  exceed 
their  population — the  revenues  of  the  first  extending  to  tlie  line 
of  twenty-eight  millions,  where  the  population  only  reaches 
fourteen.  Those  of  Spain  are  taken  at  fourteen  millions,  while 
the  population  is  nine ;  those  of  Portugal  at  three  millions,  while 
the  population  is  at  two.  Among  the  other  states,  France  is 
estimated  at  thirty  millions  of  souls,  and  her  revenues  at  seven- 
teen millions  of  pounds  sterling.  We  by  no  means  look  upon 
Mr.  Playfair  as  infallible  in  such  calculations. 

To  these  statements  is  subjoined  a  chart  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Europe,  which  appears  to  us  not  a  little  arbitrary.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  London  are  computed  at  one  million,  one  hundred  thou* 
sand ;  while  Mr.  Middleton,  in  his  laborious  view  of  Middle- 
sex, asserts  that  they  fall  short  of  seven  hundred  thousand : 
and  we  should  not  wonder  if  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople, 
here  stated  at  nine  hundred  thousand,  should  be  found  not  to 
exceed  half  a  million. 

On  the  chart  of  Hindustan  we  have  little  to  observe,  except 
that  the  Mahrattas  and  the  king  of  Candahar  are  the  chief  rivals 
of  the  British  power.  Upon  the  whole,  this  little  work,  how- 
ever useful,  cannot  be  entirely  depended  upon  ;  and,  instead  oi 
giving  us  nothing  but  mere  assertions  to  trust  to,  we  cannot  but; 
wish  that  Mr.  Playfair  had  doubled  the  size  of  this  thin  volume 
by  adding  the  authorities  and  reasons  upon  v/hich  his  table*  are 
grounded. 


Art.  IX. — Letters  upon  the  Atlantis  of  Plato,  and  the  ancient 
History  of  Asia  :  intended- as  a  Conli:iuatio7i  oj  Letters  upon  the 
Origin  of  the  Sciences,  addressed  to  M.  de  Voltaire.  By  M.  Bailfy* 
2  Vols,     Svo.      18/.     Boards.     Wallis.      l3oi. 

IN  the  second  volume  of  this  version,  the  name  of  the  trans- 
lator appears  to  be  James  Jacque,  esq.     It  seems  to  be  decently 


EaiUy  lipon  the  Athtf^s  of  Plato.  '  75; 

'executed,  and  the  book  is  neatly  printed.  The  original  work  js 
sufficiently  known  to  Hterary  men,  who  regard  it  as  a  series  of 

'  learned  dreams,  united  with  much  ignorance  of  facts,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  Hatural  history  of  Siberia.  The  utility  of  the 
translation  we  cannot  see,  as  men  of  letters  will  read  the  work 
.in  the  original,  while  it  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  pursuits  of  others. 
The  translator  has  prefixed  an  account  of  Bailly,  whose  cruel 
fate  by  the  guillotine  is  well  known. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  labours,  we  shall  take  an  extract  from 

.  the  second  volume ;  and  the  readers  of  the  Arabian  Nights  may 
perhaps  be  pleased  with  the  account  of  the  fairies. 

'  The  Fees,  as  you  see,  sir,  had  their  origin  in  Asia.  The  faiiy 
race,  in  general,  is  the  offspring  of  the  lively  and  briUiant  imagina- 
tion of  eastern  nations,  Schadukian,  otherwise  called  Ginnistan,  is 
the  native  country  of  those  fantastic  beings :  the  capital  city  was  of  dia- 
•monds'.  You  must  not  be  surprised,  at  this :  those  beings  had  the 
whole  powers  of  nature  at  their  disposal :  the  elements  obeyed 
tbem  :  they  had  the  power  to  create,  which  they  employed  for 
domestic  magnihcence,  or  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  wishes 
of  men,  who,  above  all  things,  demand  riches.  And  though  the 
diamonds  and  precious  marbles  should  have  been  nothing  more  than 
the  result  of  enchantment  ;  though  all  this  magnificence  should  be 
but  an  illusion  ;  it  would  be  quite  enough  for  our  frail  species:  what 
it  possesses  torments  it,  what  it  thinks  it  possesses  makes  it  happy. 
Illusion  sits  in  the  vestibule  of  hfe ;  and  when  age  and  truth  arrive, 
illusion  vanishes,  and  happiness  and  youth  depart  together.  Those 
beneficent  beings  who  could  confer  riches,  who  could  give  aid  and 
protection,  have  been  cherished  in  the  mind  of  man  ;  because  he  feels 
his  weakness,  because  he  seeks  the  assistance  of  nature  against  the 
dangers  that  surround  him,  and  frequently  against  himself.  No 
man  ever  saw  those  Fees,  or  received  their  succour,  though  history 
is  full  of  the  acts  of  their  beneficence:  it  was  usual  to  quote  instances 
of  heroes,  dead,  it  is  true,  of  a  loiig  time,  whom  they  had  loaded 
with  riches  and  glory.  This  was  sufficient  for  the  generation  of  that 
day,  fond  as  it  was  of  fables.  The  happiness  that  disappointed  us 
yesterday,  may  make  us  happy  to-morrow.  He  who  has  hope,  has 
every  thing.  \ 

*  It  is  a  very  singular  idea,  sir,  that  of  spirits  which  hover  around 
us,  which  hve  in  the  elements,  in  a  manner  invisible  to  us,  and  re- 
side in  the  departments  of  nature,  in  order  to  animate  her  produc- 
tions. As  in  this  troublesome  life  we  feel  much  want  of  a  better 
one,  we  feel  also,  by  cur  weakness  and  dependence,  that  nature  is 
moved  by  something' more  powerful  and  perfect  than  ourselves.  This 
inward  sentiment  directed  the  imagination,  wliich,  with  different  de- 
grees of  rudeness  or  delicacy,  gave  birth  to  different  beings,  to  dif- 
ferent species  of  spirits,  which  we  ought  to  distinguish.  As  soon 
as  man  came  to  discover  the  immortal  substance  which  ennobles  his 
existence,  he  exempted  it  from  destruction;  he  w^ith  justice  invested 
it  with  immortality.  Matter  may  circulate  for  ever  :  it  is  only  the 
cover  which  envelopes  the  souls  uf  men  :  it  alone  is  susceptible  of 
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dissolution.     We  hold  of  the  earth  :  we  dread  the  moment  when  we 
must  take  leave  of  it ;  and,  judging  from  our  present  feelings,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  souls  would  be  very  glad  to  return  to  it  again* 
The  souls  which  hover  about  the  places  dear  to  their  mortal  exis- 
tence, make  one  of  those  species  of  spirits.    The  Lutirite,  the  Lemuresf 
the  Larva,  of  the  Romans,  were  the  souls  of  the  wicked?  they  were 
still  actuated  by  the  desire  of  mischief,  and  they  attended  us  only  to 
injure  and  molest  us.     Hence  came  sacrifices  and  expiations,  which 
were  supposed  to  conciliate  and  dismiss  them.  The  souls  of  the  good 
were  named  Lares  :  every  one  courted  their  return,  and  were  anxious 
to  assign  them  the  places  in  which  they  had  been  happy  ;  and  what 
is  more,  in  which  they  had  produced  the  happiness  of  others.    They 
were  believed  to  seat  themselves  round  the  domestic  hearth :  it  was 
there  that,  in  the  winter  evenings,  a  father,  become  white  with  age, 
instructed  in  their  presence  his  young  family.     The  Lares  were  the 
protection  and  common  defence :  they  were  never  to  be  lost  sight  of, 
without  necessity  ;  and  it  was  an  indispensable  duty  to  invoke  their 
return.     The  same  principle  which  induced  the  Atlantides  to  write 
the  names  of  their  ancestors  in  the  skies,  placed  them  here  in  the  pa- 
ternal mansion,  that  it  might  be  still  more  the  object  of  affection.  In 
China,  the  tablets  on  which  those  names  are  inscribed,  and  exhibited 
as  objects  of  filial  veneration,  have  the  same  origin  ;  so  deeply  is  a 
respect  for  age  and  virtue  engraven   in  the  human  heart !    But,  sir, 
this  notion  of  the  return  of  spirits  separated  from  the  body,  which, 
from  its  object,  I  should  venture  to  call  a  moral  superstition,  implies 
a  belief  of  the  soul's  immortality.   Among  a  people  unassisted  by  re- 
velation, it  could  only  arise  along  with  this  belief,  and  when  men, 
less  enslaved  by  the  grosser  appetites,  acknowledged  its  supremacy 
and  genuine  excellence.     This  superstition,  then,  must  have  taken 
its  rise   in   enlightened  times :    it   has  been  lasting,   because  it  is 
analogous  to  our  natural  sensibility.     The  protecting  tutelary  ge- 
niuses of  empires  and  individuals  were  of  a  different  description.     I 
there  perceive  the  public  spirit,  and  the  character  of  particular  men  ; 
circumstances  which  constitute  the  happiness  of  empires,  and  the 
wisdom  of  life.     The  genius  of  the  Roman  people  was  the  influence 
of  an   invincible   pride,    and  of  a  warlike  virtue.     The   genius   of 
Socrates  was  the  light  of  his  own   mind.     Separate  thyself  from 
Octavius,  was  a  saying  addressed  to  Marc  Antony  :  thy  genius  is 
overawed  by  his.     When  leaders  enter  the  lists,  the  contest  is  decided 
by  the  respective  force  of  character :  the  weak  must  yield  to  the 
strong.     Thus,    the  genius  meant  nothing  but   this  ascendant  ;    a 
certain   vigour   of  mind   and  thought,    vi'hich   seems  frequently  to 
govern  fortune  itself.     But  those  metaphysical  expressions  are  above 
the  comprehension  of  the  vulgar :  they  take  up  more  readily  with 
beings  of  their  own  creation.     Of  these,  they  imagined  some  strong 
and  some  weak,  which  combated  in  our  favour.  Fortune  was  various, 
but  its  reverses  did  not  humiliate.     A  man  >had  nothing  to  regret, 
except  that  he  should  have  had  so  weak  a  genius.    Observe,  sir,  how 
we  always  retain  a  certain  feature  of  truth  in  the  midst  of  our  errors. 
Genius,  in  fact,  is  the  great  and  sole  agent  on  earth  :  the  only  dif- 
ference between  one  man  and  another,  is  that  of  genius.'    Vol.  ii. 
p.  123. 
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The  original  abounds  with  many  gross  errors  In  geography^ 
chiefly  derived  from  the  Histoire  Generale  de  Voyages — a  su- 
perficial compilation,  which  Bailly  is  contented  with  quoting, 
while  he  ought,  in  every  instance,  to  have  turned  to  the  origi- 
nals. But,  in  truth,  the  learning  of  Bailly  is  in  general  of  a 
dubious  kind,  and  often  disguised  by  his  fondness  for  rhetorical 
ornament. 


Art.  X.  —  The  Circular  Atlas ^  and  compendious  System  of 
Geography ,-  being  a  comprehensive  and  particular  '^delineation  of  the 
known  Worlds  whether  relative  to  the  Situation^  Rxtenty  and 
Boundaries  of  Empires^  Kingdoms^  Republics,  isfc.  or  to  the 
Description  of  Countries^  Islands^  Cities,  Towns,  Harbours,  Ri" 
vers,  Alountains,  <£c.  comprising  luhatever  is  curious  ift  Nature 
or  Art.  The  Materials,  derived  from  original  Productions,  and 
from  Works  of  the  first  Authority,  are  arranged  upon  a  Plan  of 
Perspicuity  and  Conciseness,  methodised  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  every 
Capacity,  and  illustrated  by  Circular  Maps,  from  accurate  Draiv 
ings,  made  expressly  for  this  Work.  By  John  Cooke,  Engraver. 
Part.  I.     ^to.   \os.6d.     Hurst.     1801. 

IT  is  a  common  observation,  that  a  good  book  never  has  a 
long  title;  and  we  see  nothing  in  the  present  production  to 
affect  the  justice  of  the  maxim. — As  this  First  Part  contains 
some  maps  of  German  circles,  we  suppose  that  this  improper 
appellation  of  provinces,  neither  circular  nor  square,  has  sug- 
gested the  sti-ange  idea  of  giving  maps  in  circles — a  practice 
which  could  only  tend  to  reduce  the  scale,  and  increase  the 
waste  of  paper.  For — most  countries  certainly  partaking  more 
of  the  square  or  of  the  oblong  than  of  the  circle — the  conse- 
quent reduction  of  size  may  be  easily  foreseen  by  the  most  mo- 
derate proficient  in  geography,  and  here  becomes  palpable,  since 
the  maps  of  the  countries  referred  to,  divested  of  their  circular 
adjuncts,  mighthave  passed  into  a  small  volume  in  twelves  for  little 
girls  at  school,  instead  of  a  solemn  quarto,  probably  to  consist  of 
twelve  parts,  and  the  price  six  guineas!  The  maps,  when  com- 
pleted, must  be  so  diminutive  and  unsatisfactory,  that  no  person 
of  common  skill  would  give  six  shillings  for  the  whole  col- 
lection. If  the  drawings  be  made  expressly  for  the  work,  as 
the  title  asserts,  they  are  very  inaccurate  in  many  respects,  and 
seem  to  be  taken  from  antiquated  m^aps.  To  point  out  the 
mistakes  with  any  degree  of  attention,  would  be  not  only  an 
idle  but  an  infinite  labour,  since  the  maps  themselves  are  so 
diminutive  and  insignificant,  fti  the  first,  that  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  the  lake  communicating  on  the  west  with  the  Ladoga 
is  grossly  erroneous.     Spain,  instead    of  presenting  numerous 
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chains  of  mountains,  is  represented  as  a  great  plain;  and  many- 
names  relating  to  It  are  mis-spelled ;  as,  for  instance,  CmV/^/ J  instead 
oiCiudad — Foncas  for  Forcas^  &c.  &c.  The  map  of  Prussia  is  as 
old  as  the  seventeenth  century,  without  any  of  the  modern  addi- 
tions and  divisions !  But  enough  of  these  little  maps,  which  are 
only  calculated  to  confuse  or  mislead  children. 

i  he  letter-press,  we  understand,  is  written  by  a  Mr.  Bar- 
row, and  is  of  a  superior  character  to  the  maps.  His  prefatory 
address  insinuates  that  the  book  is  designed  for  the  lady's  libra- 
ry; but  we  know  some  ladies  who  are  as  good  judges  of  maps 
as  most  men,  and  who  would  haughtily  reject  the  strange  compli- 
ment, which  can  only  be  seriously  applied  to  a  very  youthful 
class  of  the  sex.  The  introduction  is  drawn  up  with  some  know-, 
ledge  and  attention,  but  is  far  too  astronomical  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  geography;  and  the  manner  strongly  Impresses  us 
that  the  whole  is  derived  from  the  common  Encyclopaedia. 
-Among  other  Instances,  the  author  shows  but  little  learning 
when  he  asserts,  p.  xxvi,  that  Pliny,  who  writes  In  prose, 
chose  Dionyslus,  the  poetical  geographer,  for  his  model;  while 
there  cannot  be  a  greater  dissimilitude  than  between  these  two 
authors.  In  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Dodwell,  the  Periegesis 
of  Dionyslus  v/as  written  in  the  time  of  Heliogabalus,  more 
than  a  century  after  Pliny.  Fabricius,  Indeed,  ascribes  him  to 
the  age  of  Augustus ;  but.  In  all  events,  there  cannot  be  a  more 
absurd  position  than  that  Pliny  imitated  this  poet.  We  shall 
not  stop  to  indicate  other  errors  In  this  Introduction,  which  is 
v/rltten  in  a  confused,  dull,  and  common-place  manner,  with- 
out one  feature  of  original  thought  or  discovery.  We  searched 
for  an  extract  to  lay  before  our  readers,  but  were  afraid  they 
should  suspect  that  we  wanted  to  eke  out  our  materials  with  a 
page  or  two  from  a  Cyclopedia. 


Art.  XI. — Las  Guerras  Civilesy  or  The  Civil  Wars  of  Granada  ; 
and  the  History  of  the  Factions  of  the  Zegries  and  AbencerrageSy 
tiuo  noble  Families  of  that  City.,  to  the  final  Conquest  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  Translated  from  the  Arabic  of  Ahenhamin.,  a  Na- 
tive of  Granada,  by  Gines  Perez  de  Hita^  of  Alitrcia ;  and  from 
the  Spanish  by  Thomas  Rodd.  Vol.  I.  ^vo.  ']s.  6d.  Boards. 
Vernor  and  Hood.     1 80 1 . 

i  HE  Spanish  original,  and  the  old  French  translation  of 
this  work,  are  well  known  to  literary  men  ;  and  some  portions 
have  been  translated  Into  English  by  Dr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Pinker- 
ton,  in  their  collections  of  ancient  poetry.  Mr.  Rodd  shows  ^ 
woeful  unacquaintance  with  Spanish  literature,  when  he  asserts 
that  it  Is  translated  from  the  Arabic.     It  Is  supposed  to  have 
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been  an  original  production  of  the  pretended  Spanish  translator; 
but  the  BMotheca  Hispar.ica  -of  Antonio,  and  similar  works, 
should  have  been  consulted  for  a  history  of  this  interesting 
volume :  yet  a.  very  sliglit  acquaintance  vvith  Arabian  literature 
might  have  convinced  Mr.  Rodd  that  such  a  work  was  wholly 
foreign  to  its  very  nature.  In  the  liberality  of  his  censures 
(p.  15)  our  translator  should  have  known  tliat  Alpuxarra  was 
the  name  of  a  town  ruined  in  the  commotions  that  he  speaks 
of,  and  which  gave  its  name  to  the  mountains,  just  as  the 
mountains  of  Guadarama  and  Toledo  derive  their  names  from 
a  city  and  a  village.  As  to  the  translator's  taste,  we  believe 
that  the  pubhc  has  already  pronounced  upon  his  production,  as 
being  alike  vacant  and  insipid  j  so  that  his  decisions  in  such 
matters  will  be  slowly  admitted.  With  equal  prudence,  at  the 
end  of  his  contents,  we  find  an  advertisement  of  a  collection  of 
the  most  ancient  ballads,  which  is  followed  by  an  invitation  to 
any  persons  to  send  their  original  productions  of  this  nature  ! 

Upon  collating  a  few  pages  of  this  pretended  translation  from 
the  Spanish  with  the  original,  \vt  v/ere  ?iot  surprised  to  find  that 
this  English  is  on  the  contrary  translated  from  the  French,  with 
many  unallowable  variations.  As  a  specimen,  we  shall  select 
tiip  first  ballad. 

*  In  the  walls  of  rich  Granada, 

Hark  !  what  mean  those  rude  alarms ; 
In  the  streets  of  the  Gorneles, 
Trumpets  call  the  brave  to  anus. 

*  At  Abidbar's  princely  palace. 

For  his  martial  prowess  fam'd. 
Soldiers  there  are  call'd  together. 
And  a  sally  thus  proclaira'd. 

*'  Friends,  I  mean  to  scour  fair  Lorca; 

Friends,  I  mean  to  scour  its  field  ; 
Three,  alcaydes  will  attend  me  ; 

To  my  standard  honour  yield. 

««  Almoradi  of  fair  Guadix, 

Valiant  and  of  royal  race. 
And  the  gallant  Abenaziz, 

Baza  is  his  native  place. 

<♦  Last  comes  Alabez  of  Vera, 

An  undaunted  matchless  knight. 
Well  he  knows  to  lead  the  soldiers, 

Well  to  lead  the  doubtful  fight/* 

*  Now  in  Vera  they  assemble, 

And  a  general  council  hold, 
Carthagena's  field  to  enter. 
Such  their  resolution  bold, 
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*  Alabez  they  make  their  general, 

For  his  iikill  in  arms  renovvn'd  ; 
Here  twelve  more  alcaydes  joiu  them 
From  the  neighb'ring  cities  round. 

*  Needless  here  it  is  to  name  them  ; 
Now  tlie  Moors  their  march  begin^ 

By  the  fountain  of  fair  Pulpe, 
Where  Los  Peynes  haven's  seen. 

«  Onward  then  tow'rds  Carthagena 
Their  destructive  road  they  take  ; 

Riches,  cattle,  Christian  prisoners. 
Spoils  in  vast  abundance  make. 

*  Thus  the  country  round  they  ravage. 

Thus  they  scour  it  far  and  near, 
From  the  border  of  Saint  Gines, 
To  the  edge  of  Pinatar. 

*  Tow'rds  fair  Vera  then  returning 
With  the  wealth  of  foes  so  bold, 

And  at  Puntaron  arriving. 
They  a  second  council  hold. 

<  WTiether  they  should  pass  by  Lorca, 
Or  the  sea-coa3t  march  along, 

Alabez  the  first  determines. 

For  the  Moorish  host  was  strong. 

*  And  to  shew  how  light  he  priz'd  it. 

And  his  fierce  disdain  to  prove, 
Now  with  drums  and  trumpets  soundings 
They  in  stately  columns  move. 

*  When  in  Lorca  and  in  Murcia 
This  event  so  great  was  known, 

Forth  they  sally  with  the  captain 
Of  Alcdo,  nam'd  Lison. 

*  Close  beside  the  alporchones. 
Onward  as  they  march  with  speed. 

They  discern  the  Moorish  warriors. 
Who  the  Christiaiis  little  heed. 

*  With  them  was  a  noble  captive. 
One  of  an  illustrious  fame, 

Lorca  was-  his  native  city, 
Quinonero  was  his  name. 

*  When  brave  Alabez  descry 'd  them, 

Much  his  wonder  he  express'd. 
To  his  Christian  prisoner  turning,. 
Qoinoncro  he  address'd: — 
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*^  Quinonero,  tell  me  truly. 

As  you  are  a  noble  knight, 
V»' hence  those  standards  by  yon  olives. 

Signals  of  the  bloody  light  f* ' 

*  Qiiinonero  soon  replying. 

Did  in  answer  truly  say, 
■**  They  are  of  Lorca,  and  of  Murcia, 
Of  no  other  cities  they. 

**  Save,  Aledo's  brave  commander. 
Sprung  of  Fiance's  royal  blood. 

Noble,  and  txceeding  valiant. 
In  the  combat  few  so  good. 

"  All  their  steeds  are  stout  and  haughty, 

Train'd  in  battle  to  engage." 
Valiant  Alabez  thus  answer'd. 

Mad  with  fury,  stung  with  rage. 

*'  Tho'  theic  steeds  are  stowt  and  haughty. 
They  the  ramparts  shall  not  gain. 

If  they  bravely  once  leap  over. 
Great  the  loss  we  must  sustain." 

*  Whilst  thus  eagerly  discoursing, 

Came  Ribera's  daring  band. 
And  fair  Lorca's  good  alcayde  ; 

Who  can  their  joint  force  withstand  ? 

*  That  alcayde  is  Faxardo. — 

"  Hark  !  the  trumpet  calls  away." 
He  is  brave,  his  people  valiant — 
"  Hark  again  !   I  must  not  stay.** 

*  In  the  first  severe  encounter. 
They  the  daring  Moors  subdue, 

Tho'  their  numbers  were  superior. 

Yet  they  force  the  ramparts  through. 

*  Alabez  a  place  clesrs  round  him. 

Of  such  wond'rous  valour  he, 
'Mongst  the  Christians  makes  such  slaughter, 
'Twas  a  grief  the  deed  to  see. 

■*  Valiant  were  the  Christian  heroes. 
Nothing  could  resist  their  might. 

Moors  they  slew  in  such  vast  nuinbei-s, 
'T\yas  a  still  more  wond'rous  sight. 

«  With  thr<  c  hundred  horse  retiring. 
The  poor  wreck  that  only  "scapes, 

Ta  the  side  of  Aguderas, 

Now  his  flight  Abidbar  shapes. 
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*  Alabez  by  brave  Faxardo 

Was  a  hapless  captive  made, 
"When  Abidbar  reach'd  Granada, 

There  his  Hfo  the  forfeit  paid.'     p.  17. 

The  reader  must  ere  now  have  judged  for  himself,  that  a 
more  prosaic  and  feeble  translation  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished by  any  drudge  in  Grub-street.  In  the  same  tone  is  the 
first  stanza  of  a  very  beautiful  ballad. 

'  Abenamar,  Abenamar, 

Valiant  knight  of  Moorish  birth, 
The  day  that  you  lucre  born  discovered 

Signs  in  heaven,  and  signs  in  earth.* 

Yet  this  translator  speaks  of  taste !  He  also  proposes  to  pub- 
lish his  verses  set  to  music  ! — but  who  is  to  sing  them  ?  He 
informs  us  in  2  note  (p.  125)  that  the  Flemish  are  remarkably 
clever  in  Latin  epigrams.  We  may  say  with  more  justice  that 
Mr.  Rodd  is  remarkably  dull  in  English  poetry,  and  that  the 
prose  is  in  strict  harmony  with  the  verse. 

How  this  work  came  to  bear  the  title  of  volume  I.  wc  cannot 
explain,  except  from  the  translator's  ignorance  of  the  Spanish 
original,  which  lies  before  us,  and   which  terminates,  as  this 
volume   does,  with   the   death    of   Alonzo  de    Aguilar.     The 
Spanish  edition   (Paris  1660,  8vo.)  closes  in  the  same  m.anner. 
But  as  Mr.  Rodd  remains  so  ignorant  of  Spanish  literature  in 
general  as  to  retain  the  strange  and  antiquated  error  tliat  this 
work  was  first  translated  from  the  Arabic,  we  are  the  less  in- 
clined to  wonder  at  his  other  mistakes.     In  his  preface  he  in- 
forms us  that  the  work  consists  of  tvvo  volumes,  both  called 
The  Civil  Wars  of  Granada;  but  the  events  in  the  second  volume 
occurred  seventy-seven  years  after  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom 
by  the  Christians.     It  records  the  rebellion  of  the  Moors  in  the 
Alpujaras  mountains,  while  the  first  volume  professes  uniformly 
to  treat  only  of  what  passed  v/ithin  the  city  of  Granada.     Yet 
our  illiterate  translator   quotes  the  pretended  account  of  the 
Arabian  manuscript  from  the  second  volume  ;  but  refers  to  the 
present  volume  (p.  385)  where  it  actually  occurs.     We  believe 
that  he  only  meaned  to  say  that  the  book  consists  of  two  parts ; 
one  of  them  relating  to  the  intestine  divisions  in  the  city  of 
Granada ;  and  the  other,  which  is  very  short,  to  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Moors  in  the  mountams  of  Alpujaras.     But  as  the 
last,  even  by  this  translation,  was  terminated  by  king  Ferdinand, 
it  could  not  have  happened  seventy-seven  years  after  the  con- 
quest of  Granada.     Thus  our  contused  and  ignorant  translator 
has  injured  his  own  work  by  inserting  volume  I.  in  his  title- 
page  i— and  we  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  our  regret 
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that  such  an  interesting  performance  should  have  fallen  into 
such  uninteresting  hands. 


Art.  XII. — A  Tour  through  the  Northern  Comtties  of  Etiglafjd 
and  the  Borders  of  Scotland.  By  the  Reverefid  Richard  Warner. 
1  Vols.     81/5.     1 8  J.     Boards.     Robinsons.     1802. 

VV  E  have  repeatedly  attended  Mr.  Wanier  on  his  excur- 
sions, and  generally  found  him  an  amusing  companion.  The 
present  volumes  are  on  the  plan  of  his  Walk  in  Wales  ;  and 
there  are  two  frontispices — one  representing  Derwent-water, 
and  the  other  Uls-water.  It  has  repeatedly  occurred  to  Us,  that 
the  aqua-tinta  manner  is  wholly  unadapted  to  the  representation 
of  water  j  and  this  position  applies  to  the  present  plates,  the 
effect  of  which  is  unpleasing  only  from  this  unconquerable  de- 
ficiency. Perhaps  it  might  be  an  improvement  it  etching  or 
the  burin  were  employed  ;  but  in  all  events  water  can  never  be 
delineated  in  a  proper  manner  by  the  granular  style  of  aqua- 
tinta. 

Leaving  Bath,  as  usual,  our  ingenious  traveler  proceeds  to 
Gloucester.  The  numerous  castles  said,  by  tradition,  (p.  4)  to 
have  been  residences  of  king  John,  may  perhaps  have  only  been 
visited  by  king  John  of  France  during  his  captivity  in  this 
country ;  or  he  may  have  been  moved  from  place  to  place,  to 
frustrate  any  plot  for  the  deliverance  of  so  distinguished  a  pri- 
soner. In  p.  1 1  we  find  a  risible  instance  of  credulity  in  some 
churchwardens,  who,  because  a  wag  had  prefixed  the  figure  I 
to  53,  the  real  age  of  the  defunct,  repaired  the  tombstone^  as  a 
monument  of  a  memorable  instance  of  longevity.  'I'he  trade 
of  Bristol  is  said  to  have  declined,  partly  from  the  oppressive 
nature  of  the  port-dues.  Why  are  they  not  altered  "i — Am.ong  the 
distinguished  literary  characters  of  Bristol  are  mentioned  Dr. 
Beddoes,  Mr.  Davy,  *  a  most  skilful  and  enterprising  chemist,' 
with  the  poets  Chatterton,  SoutheV)  the  two  Cottles,  '  and  the 
gigantic  intellect  and  sublime  genius  of  Coleridge.'  1  his  is 
doubtless  sublime  and  gigantic  \  but,  in  a  prodigality  of  praise, 
what  epithets  are  left  for  Bacon  and  Milton  ? 

We  need  not  follow  our  author  through  the  common  inci- 
dents of  a  tour,  or  a  ixpetition  of  catalogues  of  paintings  ;  but 
shall  select  a  few  specimens  here  and  there. 

*  The  situation  of  Lichfield  is  low,  the  land  around  it  flat,  and 
the  soil  6andy  ;  a  character  of  country  that  accompanied  us  the 
greater  part  of  the  road  to  Burton-upon-Trent  ;  a  ride,  however, 
that  was  rendered  interesting,  by  the  great  trunk  canal  connecting 
Jvlersey  with  Trent,  which  took  a  course  parallel  with  the  road  for 
^  considerable  distance ;  some  iron-works,  busily  employed  upon  its 
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banks  ;  the  fertile  meadows,  watered  by  the  Trent  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Burton,  and  the  rich  pasturages  rising  above  the  town  on 
its  northern  side.  The  flourishing  appearance  of  the  place  an- 
nounced the  several  manufactories  which  are  here  can-ied  on  with 
briskness  and  success ;  seven  breweries  employed  in  making  that 
rich  and  glutinous  beverage  nam.ed  after  the  town,  and  well  known 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gray's-Inn  Lane  ;  "  balm  of  the  cares, 
sweet  solace  of  the  toils,"  of  many  an  exhausted  limb  of  the  law, 
who,  at  the  renewed  Pv;acock,  re-invigorates  his  powers  with  a  nip- 
perkin  of  Burton  ale,  and  a  whitF  of  the  Indian  weed  ; — a  cotton- 
mill  ; — and  a  manufactory  of  screws.  Tlie  river  admits  vessels  of 
forty  tons  to  the  town  quay,  and,  connecting  itself,  by  means  of 
canals,  with  all  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  affords  a  ready  and 
cheap  exportation  to  the  produce  of  all  the  manufactories  of  the 
place.  A  most  pleasing  picture,  formed  by  Burton,  the  river  Trent 
(which  divides  itself  about  a  mile  below  the  bridge  into  two  branches), 
vessels  and  fishing-boats,  a  fine  extent  of  meadow  ornamented  with 
handsome  houses  and  neat  demesnes,  presents  itself  on  mounting  the 
hill  that  swells  to  a  considerable  height  on  the  northern  part  of  the 
town. 

<  Pursuing  our  road  to  Derby,  we  soon  perceived  the  style  of  the 
country  was  changing;  and  that  nature,  tired  with  the  tameness  of  a 
level,  began  to  indulge  herself  in  inequalities  and  variety.  The 
grand  trunk  occasionally  shewed  itself — an  indication  of  the  great 
internal  commerce  carried  on  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  river 
Dove  also,  of  bewitching  name  (which  rises  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Burton,  and  makes  the  boundary  between  Derbyshire  and  Stafford- 
shire, as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  Trent  below  Burton),  crossed 
the  turnpike  at  the  eighth  mile-stone,  and  crouched  beneath  an  aque- 
duct of  twelve  arches  to  the  right,  which  conveyed  the  canal  over  its 
bosom;  whilst  a  beautiful  landscape  offered  itself  to  the  right,  formed 
by  the  village  of  Eggington,  the  seat  of  sir  Henry  Everett,  and  a 
pleasing  groupe  of  humbler  dwellings, 

<  On  reaching  Derby,  its  manufactures  claimed  our  first  attention. 
They  consist  of  the  silk  manufactory  ;  the  porcelaine  ditto  ;  and  the 
marble  and  spar  works.  Of  the  fust,  there  are  six  in  Derby;  that 
of  Mr.  Shell  employs  about  three  hundred  people  ;  one  single  water- 
wheel  sets  in  motion  all  the  beautiful  machinery,  which  exhibits 
above  one  hundred  thousand  different  movements.  All  operations 
upon  the  silk  are  performed  here,  from  the  skain  to  preparing  it  for 
the  weaver.  The  skain  (the  production  of  China)  is  first  placed 
upon  hexagonal  frame-work  wheels,  and  the  filaments  that  compose 
it  regularly  wound  off  upon  a  smaller  cylindrical  oric.  The  cones  of 
silk  thus  produced  are  carried  below  to  be  twisted,  when  a  proper 
machine  unites  two  of  them  together.  The  women  then  receive  the 
thread,  and  twist  four,  seven,  or  ten  of  them  into  one,  according  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended  ;  the  finer  thread  going  to 
the  stocking-weaver,  the  latter  to  the  manufacturer  of  waistcoat- 
pieces.  It  is  now  it  for  the  dyer,  who  discharges  the  glue  which  it 
had  received  in  China,  and  gives  it  a  beautiful  gloss.  The  weaver 
then  takes  it,  and  proceeds  to  his  part  of  the  process  ;  which  is  so 
lucrative,  that  if  he  have  the  least  industry,  he  ipay  earn  two  guineas 
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per  week  by  his  labour  ;  the  profits  upon  a  shigle  pair  of  stockings 
being  from  three  to  four  shiUings  and  sixpence,  according  to  the 
size.  A  common  one  consumes  about  seven  hundred  yards  of  twist. 
It  is  to  the  Italians  we  are  indtrbted  for  our  present  elegant  and  ex- 
peditious mode  of  manufacturing  silk  thread;  who  were  long  exclu- 
sively in  possession  of  it,  till  sir  Thomas  Lombe  clandestinely  ob- 
tained in  Italy,  with  great  risque,  difficulty,  and  expense,  a  model  of 
one  of  their  mills,  and  erected  one  upon  the  proper  scale  at  Derby.* 
Vol.  i.   p.  III. 

To  Poole's-Hole,  near  Buxton,  the  author  prefers  Wookey  in 
Somersetshire.     Elden-Hole  is  thus  ridiculously  magnified. 

'  These  bold  fellov.'s  descended  perpendicularly  about  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  feet,  wlien  they  reached  a  declivity,  which  con- 
tinued in  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 
At  the  extremity  of  this,  a  dreadful  and  boundless  gulph  disclosed 
itself,  whose  sides  and  bottom  were  perfectly  invisible.  Here  their 
lights  were  extinguished  by  the  impurity  of  the  air,  which  prevented 
a  further  descent  ;  and  allowed  them  only  to  let  down  a  line  one 
thousand  feet  deeper,  without  finding  a  bottom  ;  though,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  wet  when  drawn  up,  they  were  convinced 
that  the  abyss  contained  a  great  body  of  v/ater,'     Vol.  i.   p.  163. 

All  this  is  very  vast  and  terrible  ;  but  we  are  rather  Inclined 
to  trust  Mr.  Mawe,  in  his  late  mineralogy  of  Devbvf^hire,  who 
informs  us  (p.  9)  that  the  depth  of  Elden-Hole  is  '  about  sixty 
yards — the  stratum  separating  at  the  bottom,  with  some  commu- 
nications of  inconsiderable  extent.  Any  miner  would  go  down 
with  ease  for  a  small  compensation  ;  he  would  call  it  a  shake^ 
sival/oiv,  or  opening.'  This  plain  account  shows  that  modern 
travelers  are  as  fond  of  exac:iieration  as  the  ancient  !  The  b/ue- 
John  (p.  175)  is  not  a  singular  calcareous  substance,  but  a  fluor 
found  in  many  countries.  The  insertion  of  the  lead  (p.  176) 
we  have  reason  to  regard  as  a  fable — the  substance  being  galena, 
or  lead  ore,  which  often  accompanies  fluor :  defects  are  filled  up 
with  a  kind  of  cement. 

The  uterus  (p.  255)  is  a  laughable  blunder  for  the  titer. — The 
collection  of  antiquities  at  Newby  Park,  not  far  from  Borough- 
bridge,  formed  by  the  late  William  WeddcU,  esq.  is  important, 
and  well  deserving  of  commemoration.  Our  author  describes 
it  at  some  length,  and  says  it  is  only  second  to  Mr.  Townly's 
superb  museum.  In  pp.  292,  293,  we  unaccountably  find  the 
fiame  arch  first  denominated  Saxon,  and  afterwards  Anglo- 
Norman. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  second  volume  we  find  our  author  at 
Newcastle. 

*  As  we  continued  cur  progress,  through  Northumberland,  the  ex- 
cellent system  of  husbandry,  which  has  obta  ned  to  its  farmers  the 
praise  of  superior  skill  in  agriculture,  refreshed  our  eyes  most  agree- 
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ably,  after  the  slovenly  culture  of  the  coal  courrtry  from  which  wc 
had  passed.  But  specious  as  the  appearances  were,  we  could  not  but 
lament,  that  beneath  it  lay  the  seeds  of  national  evil  and  general  op- 
pression. The  Northumberland  estates  are  divided  into  large  farms, 
from  500/.  per  annum  to  the  enormous  yearly  rent  of  6000/.  The 
consequence  of  this  practice  is,  that,  although  by  these  means  the 
husbandry  may  be  more  excellent,  as  the  farmer's  capital  and  means 
of  improvement  are  greater;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  monopoly  is 
rendered  easier,  and  the  pubhc  are  consequently  at  the  mercy  of  a 
few  men,  who,  as  experience  has  fatally  convinced  us,  know  not  how 
to  make  an  honest  use  of  any  advantage  that  circumstances  may 
place  in  their  power.  Three  or  four  farmers,  that  occupy  a  district 
of  country  of  many  miles  in  extent,  have  the  complete  command  of 
the  adjoining  markets;  and  by  confedeiating  together,  (a  thing  of 
the  utmost  ease  when  the  number  concerned  is  so  small),  can  at  any 
time  either  starve  their  neighbours,  or  oblige  them  to  purchase  sub- 
sistence at  a  price  so  unattainable  as  almost  amounts  to  a  privation 
of  it.  Their  capitals  (the  result  of  these  accumulated  profits,  which 
formerly  diffused  themselves  amongst  a  number  of  little  farmers) 
prevent  them  from  being  under  the  necessity  of  selling  immediately  ; 
and  knowing  full  well,  that,  when  the  competition  is  between  the 
wants  of  the  purchasers  and  their  own  ability  of  holding  out,  the 
former  must  give  way  first,  they  quaff  their  wine  contentedly  from 
marKet  to  market,  till  the  consumer  be  at  length  obliged  to  agree  to 
those  terms  which  the  humane  and  patriotic  junto  may  have  previ- 
ously determined  upon.  But  this  is  not  the  only  evil  resulting  from 
large  farms ;  an  additionaJ-  has  arisen  of  late  years  in  that  host  of 
harpies  called  middle-men,  the  intermediate  purchasers  between  the 
farmer  and  the  public. 

*  Taking  grain  in  the  wholesale  way  of  the  former,  who  find  it 
more  convenient  to  dispose  of  their  crops  to  one  than  to  many  per- 
sons, the  mtalmen  deal  it  out  again  to  the  miller  and  baker  at  a  con- 
siderable advance  ;  and  thus  the  great  article  of  life  comes  to  the 
consumer  loaded  with  an  additional  charge,  independently  of  the  ex- 
cessive grievance  of  another  set  of  confederates  being  produced, 
whose  existence  depends  on  their  keeping  up  the  price  ot  grain.  The 
rapid  foi  tunes  made  by  these  miscreants  are  the  best  proofs  of  the 
extent  of  their  pillage. 

•  Excellent,  howcvei-,  as  the  husbandry  of  Northumberland  may 
be,  the  produce  is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  the  skill  and  care  of 
the  farmer  ;  the  soil  being  for  the  most  part  poor  and  shallow,  the 
air  cold,  and  the  climate  ungcnial.  Heavy  fogs  and  boisterous  winds 
frequently  dir-figure  the  face  of  the  sky.  Capricious  as  the  weather 
of  our  island  in  general  is,  yet  in  Northumberland  it  seems  to  wear  a 
peculiar  inconstancy.  Amongst  other  inconveniences,  that  deformed 
child  of  the  ocean,  called  there  the  sea-fret,  may  perhaps  be  reckoned 
the  most  disagreeable  ;  a  thick  and  heavy  mist,  generated  on  the 
ocean,  rolling  from  that  grand  reserv.oir  of  atmospheric  discomforts-* 
the  east,  and  deforming  the  fair  face  of  a  day  smiling  perhaps  in  sun- 
shine, with  a  mantle  ot  mist,  dark,  damp,  and  chilhiig  ;  starving  the 
body  with  its  penetrating  cold,  and  shedding  a  baneful  influence  on 
the  spirits  of  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  the  Boeotian  atmosphere. 
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The  uncomfortable  sensations  which  it  produced  in  us,  brought  to 
my  recollection  a  similar  phsenomenon  and  its  effects,  proceeding 
from  the  same  quarter,  experienced  at  Barcelona,  the  only  inconve- 
nience of  tliat  delightful,  chmate ;  where  this  sea-born  monster  is  seen 
hovering  over  the  waves  for  three  or  four  days,  approaching  to  and 
receding  from  the  shore  alternately,  as  if  to  sport  with  the  terrors  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  at  length  spreading  itself  over  the  land,  in 
*'  darkness  that  may  be  felt ;"  and  producing  in  every  living  creature* 
which  it  infolds  within  its  noxious  embrace,  an  irritability  that  dis- 
covers itself  in  general  peevishness  and  ill-humour  for  four  or  five 
days,  the  t*rm  of  its  customary  duration.  Not  that  the  sea-fret  is 
followed  by  the  like  effects  in  Northumberland,  since  the  general 
ilharacter  of  its  inhabitants  is  kindness  of  manners,  benevolence  of 
heart,  and  unbounded  hospitaHty  in  their  mode  of  living.  Of  a 
piece  with  the  chmate  is  the  face  of  the  country,  naked  and  unpic- 
turesque  ;  nor  did  we  meet  with  a  single  pleasing  spot  from  Morpeth 
to  Warkworch,  after  we  had  passed  the  first  milestone  from  the 
former,  to  which  distance  the  road,  pursuing  the  course  of  the  rivex- 
Wanspeck,  afforded  us  a  beautiful  view  in  the  murmuring  stream  and 
iofty-woodcd-banks.^     Vol.ii.   p.  8. 

Possibly  chemists  may  be  enabled  to  analyse  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  to  discover  the  cause  of  certain  effects  which 
infallibly  act  upon  the  human  frame. 

In  vol.  ii.  p.  24,  we  find  the  following  senteijce. 

*  Nathaniel  baron  Crewe,  who  was  made  bishop  of  Durham  in 
1674,  and  appeared  to  have  been  raised  by  Providence  to  the  high 
dignity  for  the  diffusion  of  happiness  amongst  his  fellow-creatures, 
purchased  (as  I  have  before-mentioned)  the  manor  and  castle  of 
Eamborough  of  the  crown  ;  and  left  them,  by  his  will,  (as  if  un- 
willing to  receive  the  praise  of  men  for  his  benevolent  actions)  to  the 
charitable  use  of  affording  aid  to  vessels  in  distress,  and  solace  to  ma- 
riners wlio  had  escaped  from  shipwreck.' 

But,  in  a  catalogue  of  portraits  in  the  first  volume,  the  same 
prelate  is  characterised  as  a  disgrace  to  the  ecclesiastical  charac- 
ter.    Here  is  the  passage. 

*  Nathaniel  baron  Crewe,  bishop  of  Durham,  one  of  the  most  de- 
spicable characters  in  the  annals  of  James  II.  by  whom  he  was  se- 
lected as  grand-inquisitor  of  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  at  which 
he  rejoiced,  "  because  it  would  render  his  name  famous  (he  might 
more  properly  have  said  infamous)  in  history."  On  the  reverse  of 
fortune  ^l which  deservedly  attended  that  misguided  prince,  this 
obnoxious  prelate,  hoping  to  cancel  the  remembrance  of  his  former 
offences,  basely  deserted  the  sovereign  who  had  raised  him,  and  af- 
fected to  espouse  tlie  cause  of  hberty,  which  he  had  so  long  and  so 
lately  insulted.     Ob.  1721,  jEt.  88.'     Vol.  i.  p.  124. 

Fy  !  Fy  !  Mr.  Warner !  Do  not  write  with  so  much  rapidity. 
There  have  been  many  time-serving  ecclesiastics  besides  bishop 
Crewe.  We  would  wish  to  thinli  hiiix  an  excellent  man,  but  un- 
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fortunately  without  that  force  of  character  which  was  necessary 
to  bear  such  a  political  shock.  His  benevolence  will  incline 
candour  to  apologise ;  and  we  believe  few  men  could  at  any 
time  be  found,  who  would  exchange  the  rich  bishopric  of  Dur- 
ham for  a  state  of  poverty. 

The  description  of  the  life-boat,  the  valuable  invention  of  Mr. 
Greathead,  a  ship-carpenter  of  South-Shields,  we  shall  tran- 
scribe. 

*  Its  form  is  that  of  a  long  spheroid,  thirty  feet  in  length  by 
twelve  feet  over ;  either  end  pointed,  and  thus  calculated  to  row 
bath  ways,  an  oar  serving  the  purpose  of  the  helm.  About  eighteen 
inches  below  the  gunwale  a  strong  lining  of  cork  covers  the  whole  of 
the  inside,  which  gives  the  boat  such  a  buoyancy  as  enables  it  to  live 
in  any  water.  The  crew  usually  consists  of  about  twenty  men,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  boat  enables  it  to  receive  about  ten  more.  Ou 
the  30th  of  January,  1790,  the  life -boat  of  South-Shields  first  put  to 
sea  in  a  horrible  gale  of  wind,  for  the  glorious  purpose  of  rescuing 
some  imfoitunate  mariners  who  were  the  sport  of  the  tempest  in  the 
offing  ;  a  number  of  cork  jackets  being  provided  for  the  crew,  in 
case  their  vessel  disappointed  the  expectations  of  the  inventor,  and 
failed  in  its  purpose.  But  the  precaution  was  unnecessary  :  floating, 
like  a  feather  upon  the  water,  ft  rode  triumphantly  over  every  raging 
surge,  and  smiled  at  the  horrors  of  the  storm.  The  wi-eck  was  ap- 
proached in  spite  of  the  elements ;  and  the  wretched  crev/,  equally 
affected  with  astonishment  and  ecstasy,  beheld  the  glorious  life-boat— 
never  was  a  name  more  happily  imagined,  nor  more  appropriately 
bestowed — along-side  of  their  shattered  vessel,  and  offering  refuge 
from  the  tremendous  abyss  that  was  opening  to  swallow  them  up  for 
ever.  Restored  to  hope  and  life,  they  were  removed  into  the  friendly 
bo;!t,  and  brought  to  land,  to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  the  benevolent 
projectors  of  the  plan,  who  had  thus  the  double  gratification  of  see- 
ing that  the  vessel  was  calculated  to  answer  its  intention  in  the  com- 
pletest  manner,  and  of  rescuing  at  the  same  time  several  fellow- 
creatures  from  inevitable  destruction.  Since  this  first  trial,  repeated 
desperate  voyages  have  been  made  for  similar  purposes,  and  with  the 
like  success,  to  the  salvation  of  many  hundred  distressed  sailors;  and 
so  confident  are  the  seamen  of  the  safety  of  the  boat,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  its  being  liable  to  casualty,  that  it  is  now  become  a  matter 
of  satisfaction  to  be  employed  in  this  service  of  saving  the  ship- 
wrecked— a  service  that  well  deserve^  the  civic  crown.  The  inventor, 
naturally  enough  supposing  that  an  object  of  such  importance  to  the 
state  as  saving  its  citizens  from  perishing  would  be  encouraged  by 
governm.ent,  submitted  his  plan,  and  offered  his  service  to  the  mini- 
stry a  few  years  since  fpr  the  construction  and  establishment  of  life- 
boats all  along  the  coasts  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  attention  of  the 
public  was  then  unfortunately  directed  to  other  objects  than  the  eco- 
nomising of  human  existence,  and  his  offers  were  unattended  to.  In 
the  true  spirit  of  philanthropy,  however,  Mr.  Henry  Greathead,  waving 
the  idea  of  exclusive  profit,  instead  of  taking  out  a  patent  for  the 
admirable  invention,  and  thus  confining  its  advantages  to  himself, 
generously  oficred  to  communicate  to  others  every  information  in  his 
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power  on  the  subject  of  the  construction  of  the  life-boat,  and  to  dif- 
fuse by  these  means  as  much  as  possible  the  blessings  resulting  from 
its  adoption.  In  consequence  of  this,  another  person  has  built  ves- 
sels of  the  same  kind,  and  their  number  has  thus  been  multiplied  in 
the  manner  before-mentioned.  The  pecuniary  remuneration  which 
the  crew  of  the  life-boat  receive,  is  what  the  generosity  of  the  afRu- 
ent,  saved  by  their  exertions,  may  bestow  upon  them  ;  the  "  blessing 
of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish,"  is  the  only  but  rich  reward  when 
the  poor  mariner  is  rescued  from  destru'ction  by  their  means.'  Vol.  ii. 
p.  29. 

Some  of  the  names  are  wrong  spelled.  In  p.  52-53,  for 
Brofiscolumn  read  Branxholm ;  for  Teuse  read  Euse ;  znA  for 
Lanholm  read  Langholm.  We  begin  to  suspect  our  author's 
knowledge  of  Latin-,  *  this  castra^  P- ^5j  should  h&  castrum. 
But  the  rapid  succession  of  Mr.  Warner's  books  is  a  siifficient 
proof  of  hasty  composition. 

The  description  of  Hawkston  Park,  the  residence  of  sir  Ri- 
chard Hill,  in  Shropshire,  is  the  best  in  the  present  volume ; 
but  we  have  not  room  to  transcribe  it.  The  features  are  new 
and  striking.  The  character  of  Ann  of  Denmark,  wife  of  James 
■  the  First,  p.  240,  seems  to  show  that  our  author's  knowledge  of 
English  history  is  confined  to  Hume,  He  should  have  read 
Sully's  Memoirs,  and  other  books  of  that  period.  The  monu- 
ment, p.  264,  erected  by  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  the  memory 
of  a  faithful  servant,  is  an  excellent  example-,  and,  if  auch  in- 
stances were  multiplied  by  masters,  the  number  of  good  servants 
would  be  increased.  We  must  transcribe  a  passage,  p.  284, 
&c.  as  it  may  be  of  general  utility.  The  situation  is  Stow-on- 
the-Wold. 

*  The  want  of  water  also  is  nov!  obviated  by  the  ingenuity  of  a 
common  mechanic,  who  has  found  means  to  supply  the  town  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  element  upon  reasonable  terms,  by  the  sim- 
plest machine  imaginable.  1  he  structure  which  contains  the  appa- 
ratus consists  of  two  divisions ;  a  circular  stone-work  apartment, 
twenty  feet  high  and  thirty-six  feet  diameter  at  its  base,  and  a  wood- 
en frame-work  upon  it  of  rather  greater  height,  but  gradually  de- 
creasing in  diameter  as  it  ascends.  Tliis  is  composed  of  perpendi- 
cular shutters,  that  open  or  close  by  a  very  simple  contrivance,  and 
thus  admit  the  wind  from  any  point,  which  acts  upon  a  vertical  fly- 
wheel made  of  upright  planks,  of  a  breadth  nearly  equal  to  the  dia- 
meter of  the  frame-work.  This  fly-v.'heel  gives  motion  to  three 
levers,  out  of  whiclr  works  a  pump,  whose  compounded  power* 
raise  the  water  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  into  a  large  reser- 
voir, from  whence  it  is  carried  through  a  series  of  pipes  into  the  town. 
A  good  brisk  wind  will  throw  up  about  sixty-three  hogsheads  in  two 
hours.  When  this  powerful  agent  is  wanting,  a  horse  is  fastened  to 
an  arm  at  the  bottom  of  the  fly-wheel,  who  will  raise  about  sixteen 
hogsheads  in  the  same  time.  The  expense  attending  the  ccnstruc- 
tiow  of  the  machine  and  its  covering  was  about  300/.  j  that  of  layiuj 
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the  pipes,  700/.  additional.  The  receipts,  however,  are  not  ans\yer- 
able  to  the  risque  and  charges;  as  only  110/.  is  received  from  the 
water-rents  of  the  houses  to  which  the  element  is  conducted,  and 
out  of  this  about  75/.  must  be  deducted  for  annual  expenses.  Jona- 
than Hill,  the  contriver  and  architect — another  Brindley,  perhaps, 
were  there  another  duke  of  Bridgwater  to  bring  him  forward — erect- 
ed the  whole  of  the  edifice  about  four  years  ago,  and  is  retained  tp 
work  and  keep  it  in  repair.  We  had  no  doubt  tl-.at  it  might  be 
applied  with  great  success  to  the  grinding  of  corn,  and  other  equally 
•useful  purposes.'     Vol.  ii.   r.  284. 

In  the  account  of  Abury,  we  suspect  that  our  ingenious  au- 
thor has  trusted  too  implicitly  in  Dr.  Stukeley ;  who,  far  from 
being  accurate,  as  he  supposes,  is  full  of  wild  imaginations.    If 
the  accounts  approach  the  truth,  the  monument  near  Abury 
seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  kind  with  Stonehenge,  on  a 
far  more  extensive  scale.     We  have  not  ourselves  been  on  the 
spot;  but^  wish  for  an  accurate  plan  by  a  plain  sensible  sur- 
veyor, quite  a  stranger  to  antiquarian  ideas  and  the  occasional 
romances  of  tourists.     If  it  correspond  with  the  descriptions,  it 
may  probably  have  been  a  larger  national  court  erected  by  the 
West  Saxons,  or  more  probably  at  the  time  tliat  their  kingdom 
was  subject  to  Mercia ;  for  though  Christianity  did    away  the 
sacrifices,  there  is  no  reason  to  cenclude  that  an  instantaneous 
alteration  took  place  in  the  political  institutions.    The  stones  at 
Abury — of  which  few  now  remain,  the  ground  being  an  object 
in  tillage  and  pasture,  and  many  broken  for  building  liouses, 
while  Stonehenge  has  not  been  exposed  to  such  injuries — are 
from  fifteen  to  seventeen  feet  square,  of  tlie  kind  called  halder^ 
stories^  or  sarsons^   in  the  country,  consisting  of  siliceous  grit 
found  in  several  bottoms  in  the  neighbourhood.     According  to 
Mr.  Warner,  they  accompany  the  great  southern  stratum  of 
chalk,  which  crosses  the  kingdom  from  east-north-east  to  west- 
south-west,  through  its  whole  course,  lying  imbedded  in  the> 
red  earth  which  crowns  its  surface.     This  red  earth  we  do  not 
remember;  but  the  geological  fact  is  highly  deserving  of  notice. 
Is  tlie  siliceous  sand-stone  primary  or  secondary?    Does  it  con- 
sist of  particles  washed  from  the  quartzose  masses  of  Wales, 
afterwards  crystallised,  as  it  were,  in  rude  parallelograms  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  this  is  a  pleasing  and  an  amusing  produc- 
tion;  but  we  must  again  express  a  wish  that  our  industrious 
traveler  would  write  with  a  httle  less  rapidity. 


.  (    95    ) 

Art.  XIIT. — The  Complaint  of  Scotland.  Wriiten  in  1548.  With 
a  prellminar'^  Dissertation  mtd  Glossary,  ^to.  2l.2s.  %vo.  ll.  is. 
Boards.     Ccidell  and  Dzv'its.      1 80 1., 

VVE  are  glad  to  see  a  republication  of  this  curious  and 
classical  work  in  old  Scottish  prose.  The  editor  is  Mr.  Leyden, 
who  has  shown  considerable  talents  in  the  execution ;  and  it  is 
dedicated  to  Richard  Hebcr,  esq.  as  being  undertaken  at  his 
suggestion.  It  is  printed  in  a  neat  and  accurate  manner  j  though 
we  should  have  \vished  for  an  ink  of  double  the  blackness ; 
a.nd  retjuest  that  our  printers  would  inspect  the  common  works 
now  publislied  in  France,  which  strangely  contrast  with  what 
are  called  the  monks  and  friars  of .  our  presses.  The  uniform 
full  black  colour  imparted  by  the  French  presses  is  strikingly 
different  from  the  pale  meagrcness  of  our  common  press-wotk. 
In  the  present  production,  the  quarto,  which  should  have  been 
most  carefully  attended  to,  is  rather  inferior  to  the  octavo. 

The  first  idea  of  a  republication  of  the  Complaynt  of  Scot- 
land was  suggested  by  the  editor  of  Poems  from  the  Maitland 
Manuscript;  London,  1786,  vol.  ii.  p.  542.  The  opinion  of 
that  editor,  that  the  v.-ork  was  written  by  one  Wedderburn,  Mr- 
Leyden  attempts  to  controvert  j  but  certainly  without  success. 
Mr.  Herbert,  who  republished  Ame's  Typography,  was  a 
heavy  plodding  man,  originally  engaged  in  very  different  pur- 
suits, and  wholly  destitute  of  common  literary  sagacity.  Nor 
can  we  compliment  Mr.  Leyden  upon  this  occasion,  whose 
reasoning  seems  to  us  rather  grotesque.  Any  man  of  plain 
sense  would  conclude,  from  the  double  mention  of  this  rare 
article  in  the  Harleian  Catalogue  under  the  name  of  Wedder- 
burn, amounting  to  proof  positive,  especially  as  the  name  is  spelt 
with  a  V  instead  of  a  W — a  singularity  which  prevails  through- 
out the  book — that  the  copy  there  mentioned  had  the  title-page, 
which  is  wanting  in  all  the  others,  and  in  which  the  name  of 
the  author  appeared.  The  difference  of  spelling  in  the  two 
articles  of  that  catalogue  proceeds  merely  from  greater  care,  as 
usual,  being  employed  in  the  first  entry.  Mackenzie  was  not 
in  the  least  conversant  in  the  critical-  study  of  antiquities  :  and 
Mr.  Leyden  seems  to  forget  that  his  Lives  of  the  Scottish  Au- 
thors abound  with  the  grossest  errors.  The  doubts  concerning 
sir  James  Inglis  might  have  been  done  away  by  looking  at  Mr. 
Pinkerton's  History  of  Scotland  ;  and  our  editor  has  certainly, 
in  this  instance,  acted  like  a  mere  antiquary,  in  throwing  ob- 
scurity over  a  clear  subject. 

He  proceeds  (p.  17)  to  offer  his  opinion  that  this  singular 
production  was  written  by  sir  David  Lindsay,  because,  forsooth, 
he  wrote  many  poetical  Complaints  j  and  both  authors  have 
tlioughts  in  common  !     The  whole  introduction  is  extremely 
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tedious  and  prolix-,  and  the  most  patient  antiquary  vcill  find 
considerable  difficulty  in  the  perusal.  Mr.  Leyden  has  evident- 
ly read  a  great  number  of  old  books  ;  but  the  want  of  divisions 
and  arrangement  throughout  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  deadly 
pages  presents  a  chaos  without  any  bridge  over  it,  and  which  we 
shall  never  again  attempt  to  pervade.  In  the  form  of  distinct 
notes,  and  reduced  to  half  the  length,  this  mass  might  have  been 
rendered  somewhat  bearable ;  but  as  long  notes  have  justly  become 
an  object  of  ridicule,  they  now,  it  seems,  begin  to  be  amassed 
into  long  introductions,  which  can  be  of  no  possible  service,  as 
the  various  topics  are  utterly  forgotten  before  we  arrive  at  the 
text: 

Dum  vitant  stulti  vitia,  in  contraria  currunt. 

One  specimen  we  must  select  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

*  Besides  these  romances,  the  "  Tale  of  the  Priests  of  Pebles  '* 
is  cited  in  the  Complaynt,  p.  223,  as  a  popular  composition.  In- 
deed, this  enumeration  of  popular  tales  and  romances  cannot  be 
considered  as  complete,  though  it  marks  the  peculiar  taste  of  the 
author  of  the  Complaynt.  "  The  Maying  of  Chaucer,"  a  copy  of 
the  "  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight,"  adapted  to  the  Scotish 
idiom,  was  printed  in  1508,  as  well  as  •*  Sir  Eglamour  of  Artoys," 
a  metrical  romance,  alluded  to  in  "  Cockelby's  Sow;"  which  animal, 
it  is  said, 

"  gaif  a  batell  curioug, 


To  Eglamoir  of  Artherus." 

*  Douglas  mentions  "  Peirs  Plowman,"  "  Maitland  upon  auld 
Beird  Gray,"  "  How  the  Wran  came  out  of  Ailssay,"  "  Gilbert 
•\vith  the  white  Hand,''  "  How  Hay  of  Nauchton  slew  in  Madin 
land."  Madin  land,  is  probably  the  country  of  the  Amazons,  and 
seems  formerly  to  have  been  the  subject  of  som>e  popular  Scotish 
songs;  for  the  following  lines  occur  in  a  medley  in  Constable's  ms. 
Cantus : 

«<  We  be  all  of  Maiden  land. 
Maidens  you  may  see." 

^  Douglas  mentions  *'  Crabbit  Johne  the  Reif,"  whose  name  Tike- 
wise  occurs  in  the  writings  of  both  Dunbar  and  Lindsay.  The  latter 
author,  in  his  tragedy  of  Beatoun,  says,  that  the  Cardinal,  in  his 
disgrade, 

—  "  sum  time,  wist  not  quhair  to  hyde  his  held, 
Eot  disagysit,  like  John  the  Raife,  he  zeid." 

Lindsay  likewise  mentions  the  "  Spreit  of  Gy,"  probably  alluding 
to  the  lomanceof  "  Gy  of  Warwicke." 

<  Li  a  MS.  poem  cf  Weddtrbuine,  an  allusion  occurs  to  another 
romance— n 
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**  Zung  Pirance,  the  son  of  erle  Dragabald,' 

Was  dirlit  with  lufe  of  fair  Meridiane; 
Scho  promest  him  hir  luve  evin  as  he  wald. 

And  in  ane  secret  place  gart  him  remane, 

Blawand  ane  lean  dill  by  art  magiciane, 
In  frost  and  snaw  qiihill  day  licht  on  the  morne." 

A  considerable  number  of  the  romances  here  recited  appear  to  have 
been  equally  popular  in  England,  about  the  period  of  the  Com- 
playnt ;  for,  the  language  ia  v/hich  they  were  composed,  was  under- 
stood with  equal  facility,  in  both  kingdoms,  and  the  manners  of  the 
lower  classes  were  not  essentially  different.  In  "  a  Letter;  whearin, 
part  of  the  entertainment  vntoo  the  queenz  Maiesty,  at  Killing- 
woorth  castl  in  Warwik  Sheir,  in  the  Soomerz  Progress,  I575>  is 
signitied,"  we  are  presented  with  the  following  curious  enumeration 
of  romances  and  songs,  which  were  then  popular  in  England. 

*  Captin  cox,  an  od  man  I  promiz  yoo:  by  profession  a  mason, 
and  right  skilful!,  very  cunning  in  fens,  and  hardy  az  Gawin  ;  for 
his  tonsword  hangs  at  his  tablz  eend  :  great  ouersight  hath  he  in 
matters  of  storie  :  for  as  for  King  Arthurz  book,  Huon  of  Burdeaus, 
The  foour  sons  of  Aymon,  Beuys  of  Hamton,  The  squyre  of  lo  de- 
gree.  The  knight  of  courtesy  and  the  lady  Faguell,  F:.:derik  of 
Gene,  Syr  Eglamoour,  Syr  Tryamoour,  Syr  Lamweil,  Syr  Isen- 
bras,  Syr  Gawyn,  Olyuer  of  the  castl.  Lucres  and  Eurialus,  Virgels 
life.  The  castl  of  Ladiez,  The  widow  Edyth,  The  King  and  the 
Tanner,  Frier  Rous,  Howleglas,  Gargantua,  Robinhood,  Adam 
Bel  Chm  of  the  Clough  &  William  of  Cloudesley,  The  Churl  and 
the  Burd,  The  seuen  Wise  Masters,  The  wife  lapt  in  a  Morels  skin. 
The  sak  full  of  nuez.  The  Seargeaunt  that  became  a  Fryar,  Skogan, 
CoUyn  Cloout,  The  Fryar  and  the  Boy,  Elyno'r  Rumming,  and  the 
Nutbrooun  maid,  with  many  moe  then  I  rehearz  heere :  I  beleeue 
he  haue  them  all  at  hiz  fingers  endz.  Then  in  philosophy,  both 
morall  &  naturall,  I  think  he  be  az  naturally  ouerseen :  beside 
poetrie  and  astronomic,  and  oother  hid  sciencez,  as  I  may  gesse  by 
the  omberty  of  hiz  books:  whearof  part,  az  I  remember;  The 
sheperdz  kalender,  The  ship  of  Foolz,  Danielz  dreamz,  The  booke 
of  Fortune,  Stans  puer  ad  mensam,  The  hy  wey  to  the  Spitlhouse, 
Julian  of  Brainsfords  testament.  The  Castle  of  Loue,  The  booget  of 
Demaunds,  The  hundred  mery  Talez,  The  book  of  Riddels,  The 
seauen  sororz  of  wemen.  The  prooud  wines  Pater  Noster,  The  Chap- 
man of  a  peniwoorth  of  wit :  Beside  hiz  auncient  playz,  Yooth  and 
Charitie,  Hikskorner,  Nugize,  Impacient  pouertie,  and  heer  with. 
Doctor  Baords  breuiary  of  health.  What  shoold  I  rehearz  heer  ? 
what  a  bunch  of  ballets  &  songs,  all  auncient  i  az,  Broom  broom  on 
hil ;  So  wo  iz  me  begon  ;  '1  roly  lo  ;  Ouer  a  whinny  Meg ;  Hey 
ding  a  ding  ;  Bony  lass  vpon  a  green  ;  My  bony  on,  gaue  mc  a  bek ; 
By  a  bank  az  I  lay  :  and  a  hundred  more,  hath  fair  wrapt  up  in 
parchment,  and  bound  with  a  whip  cord.  And  az  for  allmanaks  of 
antiquitiee  (a  point  for  Ephemerides)  I  weene  hee  can  sheaw  from 
Jasper  Laet  of  Antwarp,  vnto  Nostradam  of  Frauns,  and  thens  vnta 
oour  John  Securiz  of  Salsbury.  To  stay  you  no  longer  heerin,  I 
dare  saye  hce  hath  az  fair  a  library  for  thees  sciencez,  and  az  many 
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goodly  monuinents,  both  in  prose  &  poetry,  &  at  afternoonz,  can 
talk  as  much  without  book,  az  ony  Inholder  betwixt  Brainfoord  and 
Bagshot,  what  degree  soeuer  he  be,"  &c.'     p.  245. 

We  must  also  oStx  a  transcript  from  p.  289. 

*  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  state  the  process,  wlilch  has  been 
observed,  in   preparing,  for  the  press,  an  edition,  which  claims  the 
merit  of  scrupulous  lldehty,  with  whatever  defects  it  may  be  in- 
cumbered.    Of  the   Complaynt   of  Scotland,  only   four  copies  are 
known  to  be  extant ;  one  of  which  is  deposited  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;  another  belongs  to  his  grace  the  duke  of  Roxburgh  ;  a  third 
to  John   M'Gowan,  esq.;    and  the   fourth  to  Mr.  G.  Paton.      All 
these  copies  were  imperfect  ;  but  three  of  them  have  been  completed 
from   each  other.     The  two  last  have  been  constantly  used  in  this 
edition  ;    and  the   Museum   copy   has  been   occasionally   consulted. 
For  convenience  of  reference,  the  pages  in  this  edition  correspond 
exactly  with  those  of  the  ancient  copies.     The  orthography  of  the 
original,  however  barbarous  or  irregular,  has  alv.'ays  been  preserved, 
except  in  the  case  of  obvious  typographical  blunders.     With  all  his 
respect  for  ancient  authors,  the  editor  has  never  ceased  to  recollect, 
that  no  ancient  of  them  all,  is  so  old  as  common   sense  ;  and  he   is 
ready  to  admit,  that  the  preservation  of  an  obvious  typographical 
error,  has  always  app^eared  to  him,  as   flagrant  a  violation  of  com- 
mon sense,  as  the  preservation  of  an  inverted  word  or  letter ;  a  spe- 
cies of  inaccuracy,  which  the  most  rigid  antiquary  does  not  hesitate 
to  correct.     To  enable  every  person  to  determine,  whether  this  li- 
cence has  been  abused,  a  list  of  such  alterations  is  subjoined.     In  mar- 
ginal quotations  of  classical  authors,  which  w'ere  generally  veiy  erro- 
neous, without  being  capable  of  illustrating  any  point  of  orthography 
or  grammar,  the  true  reading  has  been  silently  restored.     With  re- 
spect to  the   punctuation,  as  that  of  the  original  was  almost  con- 
stantly erroneous,  without  any  attention  to  system,  it  has  been  cor- 
rected when  necessary ;  and  the  semicolon,  which  does  not  occur  in 
the  original,  has  b^en  sometimes  employed.' 

The  glossary  is  ample,  and  in  some  respects  curious.  In 
p.  347  of  the  second  progress  of  sheets,  the  author  expresses  a 
strange  opinion,  that  the  fishermen  on  the  east  coast  of  Scot- 
land, instead  of  retaining  the  rough  old  dialect  of  their  fathers, 
are,  forsooth,  of  Flemiiih  and  Danish  origin  ! 

With  regard  to  the  work  itself — The  Complaynt  of  Scotland, 
which  here  becomes  almost  an  appendix  to  Mr.  Leydeu's  prolix, 
digressive,  ar^d  retrogressive  dissertation — it  is  printed  not  as  a 
classic,  but  infac  simrlcy  with  all  the  confusion  of  the  original 
edition.  Upon  this  plan,  we  might  print  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics,  not  with  the  elegance  and  clearness  of  modern  typo- 
graphy, but  in  the  confused  manner  of  the  manuscripts  !  We 
suspect  that  the  editor  of  the  Maitland  Poems  would  have  fol- 
lowed a  diiferent  method  ;  but  he  is,  we  believe,  sufficiently 
disgusted  with  the  barren  field  of  Scotch  history  and  antiquities, 
111  which  tlie  greatest  labours  have  been  repaid  not  only  with  in- 
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gratitude,  but  with  calumny.  *  It  is  an  ancient  saying,  that 
neither  the  wealthy,  nor  the  valiant,  nor  even  the  wise,  can 
long  flourish  in  Scotland  ;  for  envy  obtaineth  the  mastery  over 
them  all ;'  says  sir  David  Dalrymple,  in  his  Annals,  vol.  IL 
p.  209,  translating  the  words  of  old  Fordun. 
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Art.  l^.—-Sermoni   hy  the  Rev.  John   Wight  tVicieSf  M.A.     %vo» 
8j.     Boards.     Carpenters.      1801. 

X  HE  conflict  in  which  we  have  been  so  unsuccessfully  engaged 
has  given  place  to  the  prospect  of  a  happier  intercourse  between  the 
tv.'o  hostile  countries;  and  the  memory  of  enmity  and  malignant 
passions  should  least. of  all  be  preserved  in  discourses  from  the  pul- 
pit. Indeed  a  writer  does  not  consult  his  own  interest  by  intro- 
ducing such  topics  ;  for,  if  they  might  have  been  thought  necessary 
to  act  upon  the  feelings  of  an  audience  at  the  moment  of  deliver)',  in 
the  stillness  of  the  closet,  and  at  a  distant  period  of  time,  allusions 
to  local  circumstances  are  either  entirely  forgotten,  or  fail  to  operate 
on  the  mind.  We  must  repeat  it,  that  a  preacher  has  a  field  suffi- 
ciently extensive  for  the  greatest  abilities,  without  wandering  from 
his  records.  Man  in  the  sight  of  God  is  his  subject.  The  only 
conflicts  that  he  is  to  speak  of,  are  the  conflicts  with  his  wicked  and 
base  passions:  the  victories  are  over  himself;  the  triumphs  are 
those  of  our  Saviour.  Whatever  should  be  uttered  by  a  preacher 
does  not  belong  to  man  in  this  or  that  nation,  but  to  man  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  ;  and  every  thing,  however  praise-worthy,  ho- 
nourable, or  glorious  it  may  be  in  other  places  and  in  other  cir- 
cumstances, if  it  be  intended  to  excite  animosity,  revenge,  or  passion, 
against  a  fellow-creature,  is  totally  out  of  place  in  the  pulpit. 

We  are  led  to  the  repetition  of  such  remarks  by  the  following 
extract. 

*  Threats  of  extirpation  are  melancholy  to  consider.  A  relentless 
enemy,  determined  upon  our  utter  ruin,  cannot  be  successfully  re- 
sisted without  unanimity  on  our  side  ;  without  great  and  voluntary 
sacrifices,  personal  exertion,  and  zealous  activity.  These  things  are 
necessary  for  our  preservation  ;  they  are  still  needful,  as  the  means 
of  counteracting  force  ;  they  are  essential  to  the  maintaining  our 
freedom,  our  laws,  our  religion,  nay,  even  our  existence  as  a  happy 
ration.  The  hardships  we  at  present  sustain  may  indeed  be  accounted 
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great ;  but  the  contest  is  become  the  result  of  necessity,  not  of  will. 
In  such  a  cause,  though  great  are  our  difficulties,  yet  glorious  is  the 
conflict.  We  are  contending  for  all  that  is  dear  and  precious  to  us, 
as  men  and  as  Britons.  And  is  not  comparative  evil  better  than  su- 
perlative misery  ?— Is  it  not  more  prudent,  will  it  not  be  more  wise, 
to  be  patient  under  a  known  and  temporary  hardship,  rather  than 
foolishly  draw  upon  ourselves  the  horrors  of  an  invasion,  by  secret 
conspiracies,  disloyalty  to  the  best  of  monarchs,  and  injudicious  ill- 
founded  complaints  against  the  ruling  powers  ? — Should  we  not, 
rather,  fired  with  a  becoming  resentment,  warmed  with  patriotism, 
and  zealous  for  our  own  domestic  happiness,  resolutely  strive  to  over- 
come ? — Should  we  not,  with  promptitude  and  alacrity,  step  for- 
ward as  one  man,  subduing  the  spirit  of  party  ;  firmly  uniting  in  one 
bond  of  unity  among  ourselves,  and  attachment  to  our  government, 
contend  for  our  lives,  our  property,  our  religion,  our  families,  our 
country  ? — Reason  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  action — self-pre- 
servation enforces  the  necessity  of  resistance.*   p.  343. 

Now  what  would  have  been  thought  of  the  preacher,  if,  when 
our  armies  were  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  France  or  Holland,  he 
had  expatiated  on  the  necessity  of  the  French  to  resist  us,  and,  ^ 
placing  himself  in  their  situation,  had  endeavoured,  by  all  the  mo- 
tives of  religion,  to  combat  the  measures  of  government  ?  But  if  it 
be  right  on  one  side  of  the  water  for  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  to 
be  spurring  on  their  hearers  to  active  exertions  in  the  field,  the  same 
must  be  allowed  to  those  on  the  other  side  ;  and  thus  the  class 
whose  office  is  to  breathe  nothing  but  good-will  and  love  towards 
men  are  employed  in  practices  totally  opposite  to  those  of  our  Sa- 
viour and  his  apostles.  Surely  the  dignity  of  the  character  in  which 
a  Christian  audience  is  addressed  by  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  ought 
to  inspire  a  very  different  conduct :  and  we  shall  hope  that  our  op- 
position to  such  an  abuse  of  the  clerical  office  during  the  war  may  ex- 
cite some  clergyman  to  a  full  examination  of  the  subject  during  peace, 
and  to  lay  down  such  precise  rules,  that  hereafter  his  brethren  may 
be  employed  solely  in  soothing  the  calamities  of  warfare  ;  and  that  it 
may  be  disreputable  to  abuse  the  pulpit  by  the  introduction  of  ques- 
tions adapted  only  for  the  house  of  commons  or  the  field  of  battle. 

Throughout  these  discourses,  the  allusions  to  domestic  or  foreign 
politics  are  frequent  :  the  language  is  too  much  studied  ;  and  morahty 
■  prevails  over  the  peculiar  truths  of  the  Gospel.  We  very  much 
suspect  that  the  ideas  conveyed  to  a  hearer  by  the  following  sen- 
tence must  have  been  very  indistinct-,  as  we  were  obliged  to  peruse  it 
twice,  with  some  attention,  before  we  could  apprehend  the  preach- 
er's meaning. 

*  Should  the  cold  deliberations  of  prudential  caution  anticipate, 
ensuing  misery  consequent  of  ignorance,  and  concomitant  with  de- 
pravity ;  avarice  itself,  when  guided  by  interest,  would  unbend  and 
be  charitable.'     p.  312. 

Similarpassages  occur  in  several  of  the  discourses;  and  if  an  audience 
might  speak  in  terms  of  approbation  of  some  of  them,  it  must  be 
rather  from  the  supposed  harmony  of  the  periods  than  a  judgement 
formed  on  their  arrangement  or  perspicuity.     From  some  passages, 
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however,  we  are  inclined  to  hope  for  better  tilings  in  future  from 
this  writer  ;  and  if  he  study  to  make  his  discourses  level  to  the  ca- 
pacities of  those  a  little  below  the  common  average  of  an  audience, 
they  will  be  equally  intelligible  and  pleasing  to  the  highest  and  most 
learned.  Less  attention  to  fine  writing,  as  it  is  called,  will  enable 
him  to  write  better;  and  his  success  will  be  still  greater  if  he  ani- 
mate  his  thoughts  and  discourses  by  a  more  frequent  appeal  to  the 
grand  truths  and  sentiments  conveyed  by  the  inspired  writers. 

Art.  15. — Ttuehe   Set-mons.     By    yohn    Grose,    A.M.    &c.     Sv:. 
4J.      Boards.     Rivingtons.      1801. 

Instead  of  affecting  any  claim  to  literary  merit  from  these  discourse'', 
our  author  observes  that  they  are  only  exhibited  as  a  part  of  those 
professional  labours  in  which  he  is  constantly  engaged.  Now,  as 
there  are  upwards  of  ten  thousand  clergymen  engaged  in  similar  la- 
bours, if  each  should  follow  this  mode  of  exhibiting  his  labours  to 
the  public,  our  press  would  be  weighed  down  with  the  rhetoric  of 
the  pulpit.  But  this  motive  for  introducing  discourses  to  notice  is 
no  more  satisfactory  than  another  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  it — 
the  ardent  ivish  of  promoting  the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue.  We 
should  hope  that  every  clergj-^man  is  affected  by  the  same  laudable 
desire  ;  yet  it  is  not  necessary  that  his  exertions  should  appear  be- 
yond the  limits  appointed  by  his  ecclesiastic  governors. — For  the 
general  character  of  this  work,  we  will  adopt  the  writer's  own 
words. 

*  The  doctrines  which  are  principally  enforced  in  these  discourses 
are,  the  fallen  state  of  human  nature, — the  turpitude,  and  guilt  of 
sin, — the  purity,  and  extent  of  the  moral  law, — the  absolute  need  of 
an  expiatory  atonement  for  sin, — and  the  full,  finished,  and  perfect 
redemption,  which  Christ  hath  accomplished  for  the  guilty.  And 
whilst  they  point  out  from  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ,  that  Christ  is 
the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life, — and  the  only  name  given  under 
heaven  whereby  \vt  can  be  saved  ; — they  no  less  recommend  to  our 
serious  attention  the  moraHty  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  inseparable 
union  of  faith  and  practice. — Whilst  they  assert  the  absolute  need 
of  regenerating  grace,  and  the  blessed  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
they  uniformly  urge  the  importance  of  cultivating,  those  Christian 
graces,  which  peculiarly  adorn  our  holy  religion. — These  are  the 
prominent  features  of  the  discourses  now  offered  to  public  view  ; 
and  which  are  written  in  strict  conformity  to  the  doctrines  contained 
in  the  articles,  homilies,  and  liturgy,  of  our  excellent  establishment.* 
p.  ii. 

P  It  is  so  seldom,  in  modern  discourses,  that  the  articles,  homilies, 
and  liturgy,  are  referred  to,  that  this  peculiar  characteristic  of  our 
author's  mode  of  writing  sho\ild  be  mentioned,  much  to  hib  praise  : 
and  we  will  add  another  commendation — we  mean,  that,  with  the 
strongest  attachment  to  the  church,  he  is  devoid  of  that  bitter  and 
persecuting  spirit  which  has  at  tin>es  disgraced  too  many  of  its 
members. 

*  There  is  also  a  mistaken  zeal,  when  we  prostitute  the  venerable 
name  of  religion,  to   advance  only  our  interests  or    opinions ;  and 
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when  we  persecute  those  who  differ  from  us  either  in  a  mode  of  wovn  ■ 
ship,  or  in  doctrinal  theories.  Thus  the  scribes  and  pharisees  perse- 
cuted even  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  though  he  came  on  an  errand 
of  love.  This  mistaken  zeal  further  displays  itself,  when  we  pursue 
things  as  tending  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  which  are  calculated 
to  produce  effects  diametrically  opposite.  This  was  evinced  in 
the  zeal  of  the  idolatrous  Gentiles  ;  and  also  in  that  of  the  papists, 
for  the  worship  of  images,  relics,  and  the  like.  Superstition  and 
enthusiasm  have  unitedly  defaced  the  artless  simplicity  of  truth.  For 
what  can  be  a  more  mistaken  zeal,  than  to  make  rehgion  consist  in  a 
down-cast  look,  in  the  gloom  of  diilness,  or  in  a  habit  of  prescribed 
dimensions  ?  True  piety  is  seated  in  the  heart ;  and  whilst  it  mourns 
inwardly  for  the  guilt  of  sin,  it  looks  with  an  eye  of  faith  to  a  cru- 
cified Redeemer,  who  hath  made  a  full  and  ample  atonement  for  sin» 
and  who  hath  brought  in  an  everlasting  righteousness,  A  mistaken 
zeal  leads  men  to  take  improper  ways  and  methods  for  advancing  the 
interests  of  religion  ;  as  was  manifest  even  in  the  followers  of  Christ, 
who  were  rebuked  by  our  blessed  Lord  for  wishing  fire  to  come 
down  from  heaven,  to  destroy  those  who  obstinately  refused  the 
glorious  invitations  of  the  Gospel.  And  indeed  it  is  evident  from 
ecclesiastical,  no  less  than  profane  history,  that  numbers  have  un- 
happily mistaken  the  true  spirit  and  genius  of  our  holy  religion, 
which  is  mild,  gentle,  and  persuasive  ;  which  addresses  itself  to  the 
reason  and  understanding  of  men  ;  using  no  other  mode  of  en- 
forcing its  precepts,  but  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  evidence  of 
facts,  the  demonstrations  of  truth,  and  the  positive  command  of 
God.  If  men  are  determined  to  resist  the  influence  of  a  pure  reli- 
gion, and  obey  not  the  Gospel,  let  us  pray  for  them,  but  not 
persecute  them,—"  For  it  is  written,  vengeance  is  mine,  I  will 
repay,  saith  the  Lord.  Therefore,  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed 
him  ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink  :  for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap 
coals  of  fire  on  his  head,  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome 
evil  with  good."     p.  ii6. 

Art.  1 6. — Devotional  Exercises,  for  the  Use  of  young  Persons.     By 
Charles  I'f'ellbelo'oed.      iZmo.  2s.  Boards.     Johnson.      l8oi. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  to  lead  the  thoughts  of  young  people 
daily  to  their  Creator,  and  to  form  their  minds  to  prayer.  The  in- 
tention cannot  be  too  much  praised  ;  and,  in  general,  the  execution 
is  to  be  commended.  The  author  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have 
considered  sufliciently  the  capacities  of  youth,  nor  to  have  adapted 
his  style  entirely  to  the  model  of  their  understandings.  His  re- 
flexions arc  pious  and  just.  The  introductory  address  conveys  so- 
lemn truths  ;  but,  to  one  who  has  never  before  tried  the  experiment, 
it  must  be  astonishing  to  perceive  how  many  paragraphs  are  read  by 
young  persons,  when  the  language  is  at  all  flowery  or  elevated, 
which  convey  no  distinct  impressions  to  their  minds.  This  expe- 
nment  may  be  enforced  by  our  author  on  a  young  person  or  two  of 
tolerable  capacity  ;  and,  by  this  mode  of  reading  his  address,  he  will 
see  how  far  they  comprehend  it,  and  will  thence  be  able  to  form  a 
judgement  in  what  manner  it  may  be  revised  so  as  to  make  it  of  more 
general  utility.     The  prayers  are  rather  too  long,  and  sayour  toq 
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much  of  the  essay-addresses  used  in  some  pulpits.     The  prayefs  of 
the  church  of  England,  in  the  Common-Prayer  book,  would  have 
.been  better  models  for  imitation  ;  indeed  many  of  them  might  laave 
been  adapted,  with  but  httle  alteration,  to  the  author's  purpose. 

Art.  17. — A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Octagon  Chapel  in  Norivlch,  Au' 
gust  the  ^oth,  iSoi,  for  the  Bcnejit  of  the  Norfolk  and  Noriukh 
Hospital.     By  Pendkbury  Houghton,     ^vo.      is.     Johnson.      1 801. 

This  discourse  is  adapted  to  the  occasion ;  and  the  occasion  is  one 
in  which  a  truly  evangelical  preacher  appears  to  very  great  advan- 
tage. The  first  institution  of  infirmaries  by  a  Roman  lady  is  very 
well  introduced,  as  is  also  the  instance  of  the  gratitude  of  a  sailor  for 
the  benefits  received  at  the  hospital  ;  and  the  general  account  of  the 
conduct  of  the  institution  must  have  beeh  pleasing  to  the  audience, 
v/hich  could  not  be  otherwise  than  affected  by  the  peculiar  address 
to  them  in  its  favour.  If  the  sermon  should  reach  another  edition, 
we  recommend  to  the  writer  to  enlarge  his  note  on  Fabiola  by  a 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  similar  institutions  to  the  present  day,  in 
which  he  may  properly  notice  this  remarkable  circumstance,  in  a  na- 
tion renowned  for  its  charities — that,  while  in  other  countries  the 
ladies  are  very  frequent  visitors  and  assistants  in  hospitals  and  infir- 
maries, in  England  the  whole  care  of  them  seems  to  have  devolved  on 
the  men;  and  that,  excepting  the  matron,  the  hired  female  assistants, 
and  the  female  patients,  no  female  enters  into  these  mansions  conse- 
crated to  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity.  Our  fair  countrywomen 
have,  we  are  persuaded,  as  good  hearts  as  those  of  any  nation  on 
earth  ;  and  the  mawuaise  honte,  which  deters  them  from  following  the 
bent  of  their  dispositions,  might,  with  proper  care  and  attention,  be 
gradually  removed. 

Art.  18. — jin  Appeal  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  nn  the primiti've  Sim- 
plicity  of  their  Christian  Principles  and  Church  Discipline  ;  anJ  en 
some   recent   Proceedings    in    the   said   Society.     %vo.    is.     Johnson. 
1801. 

We  have  often  heard  the  society  of  friends,  or  quakers  as  they 
are  vulgarly  called,  accused  of  being  deists  ;  but  had  no  suspicion, 
till  very  lately,  that  there  was  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  was  acknowledged  by  many  of  them,  and  least  of  all 
by  their  chiefs.  The  intent  of  this  publication  is  to  show  the 
society  that  their  founders  and  earlier  professors — and  in  this  we 
agree  entirely  with  the  author — did  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  dis- 
cussed. But  the  society  has  changed  its  nature  cpjisiderably.  The 
original  idea  of  equality  seems  to  have  lost  ground  ;  and  its  form  of 
church  government  approaches  every  day  more  nearly  to  that  of  a 
political  association-  The  cause  of  this  change  ceeihs  to  consist  in 
*  the  gradual  extension  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  select 
meetings  at  large,  and  the  consequent  dissolution  of  their  former 
connection  with,  and  regular  subordination  to,  the  meetings. for  dis- 
cipline.' Hence  there  have  doubtless  been  of  late  great  defections 
from  the  society  ;  and  a  long  duration  of  its  existence  seems  ro  us  to 
lie  very  precarious.  Whether  this  be  of  much  importance,  if  is  not 
for  us  to  determine  5  but  the  slitrhtest  acqtsaintance  with  the  society 
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of  friends,  in  its  present  state,  must  evidently  lead  to  a  prognos- 
tication that  it  must  speedily  either  be  reformed  or  ruined. 

Art.  19. — The  Gospel  Testimony  :  a  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Opening  of 
the  Netv  Meeting,  near  Greenland  Dock,  Rotherhithe,  Angmt  25, 
1800.  By  John  To'wnsend.  Published  by  Request.  Svo.  is. 
Matthews. 

To  this  discourse,  the  audience,  in  a  meeting  built  for  members  of 
the  Calvinistic  persuasion,  gave  an  indulgent  and  patient  hearing 
through  one  hour  and  a  quarter.  Why  they  should  wish  to  extend 
their  mdulgence  and  patience  to  another  hour  and  a  quarter  in  the 
closet,  the  contents  of  the  sermon  give  us  no  clue  to  discover. 

Art.  20. — yi  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Parish  Church  of  ChiUnvall, 
near  Liverpool,  the  2lst  of  December,  1800,  being  the  Day  on  which 
his  Majesty  s  Proclamation  ivas  read,  recommending  Giconomy  in  the 
I  Consumption  of  Grain.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Sharpe,  Minister  of  the  said 
Church.  Published  at  the  Request  of  the  Congregation.  %vo.  Ri- 
vingtons.      1801. 

A  very  just  rebuke  on  those  unfeeling  men  who  could  convert  the 
distresses  of  the  times  into  an  occasion  of  making  their  iortune  :  but 
we  must  not  be  surprised  at  such  a  disposition  in  a  neighbourhood 
where  so  many  fortunes  are  made  or  marred  by  sp^culatipns  on  the 
produce  of  kidnapping,  enslaving,  and  selling  the  persons  of  our 
fellow-creatures  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Art.  21. — A  short  Account  of  the  Work  of  Grace  in  the  Life  of  Wil- 
liam Coojnbs,  a  Touth  of  Buchfastleigh,  in  the  County  of  Devon  ;  luhoy 
after  nearly  tiuo  Tears  WJk  ivith  God,  left  lue  Church  Militant  here 
below,  to  join  the  Church  Triumphant,  'which  is  above  ;  and  died  the 
JZth  Day  of  November,  1 80 1,  aged  13  Tears.  Draivn  up  from 
authentic  Testimonies,  at  the  Request  of  the  Church  of  'which  he  'was  a 
Member.  By  Robert  Ha'wker,  D.  D.  Vicar  of  Charles,  Plymouth. 
l2mo.     6d.     Williams.      1802. 

The  title-page  sufficiently  explains  the  contents  of  this  publication, 
tvhich  may  be  compared  with  the  miracles  performed  atthe  tomb  of  the 
abbe  Paris.  By  a  proper  distribution  of  it,  a  number  of  young  metho- 
dists  will  be  qualified  to  prattle  texts  of  Scripture,  just  as  boys  of 
the  same  age,  at  the  grammar-school,  can  repeat  verses. 

Art.  22.— T'^tf  Duties  of  Men  in  public  Professions,  considered  in  a 
Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  St.  Albans,  at  a 
Visitation,  holden  May  2'J ,  A.D,  180 1.  By  Joseph  H olden  Potty 
prebendary  of  Lincoln,  ilfc.  Printed  by  Request  of  the  Clergy  present, 
4/<?,   is.Od,     Rivingtons.      1801. 

A  very  sound  wholesome  charge,  which  may  be  applied  to  any  set 
of  men  whatsoever  in  a  public  profession.  It  exhorts  every  individual 
to  be  attentive  to  the  duties  of  his  station — the  private  soldier  should 
be  careful  to  employ  his  thoughts  on  his  exercise  and  service  in  the 
ranks — the  curate  and  vicar  on  their  flock,  in  the  respective  parishes 
to  which  their  exertions  ought  to  be  confined.  The  clergy  present 
requested  the  printing  of  this  discourse  j  or  we  should  have  thought 
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tlie  speaker  might  have  been  satisfied  with  their  approbation,  and  the 
effects  it  produced  on  such  an  audience. 

MEDICINE. 

Art.  23. — Annals  of  Insanity,  comprising  a  Variety  of  select  Cases  In  the 
different  Species  of  Insanity,  Lunacy,  or  Madness,  ivilh  the  Modes  of 
Practice,  as  adopted  in  the  Treatment  of  each.  By  William  Perfect^ 
M.D.     Svo.     Ss.     Boards.     Murray  a«^  Highley.      1 801. 

We  remember  perusing  the  first  edition  with  some  satisfaction,  as 
containing  several  well  drawn,  but  perhaps  not  always  sufficiently 
discriminated  cases.  To  these  many  are  now  added  ;  and  the  collec- 
tion may  be  of  service  in  elucidating  the  diseases  of  the  mind.  The 
author  will,  however,  allow  us  to  observe,  that  they  would  have 
been  ii:uch  more  useful,  if  they  had  been  more  scientific. 

Art.  24. — yi  'Treatise  on  Ophthalmy  ;  and  those  Diseases  fjuhich  are  /w- 
duced  by  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes.  IViih  neiu  Methods  of  Cure, 
By  Ediuard  Moore  Noble,  Surgeon.    %vo.    3J.     setued.     Robinsons. 

We  have  for  a  long  time  expected  the  second  part  of  this  treatise; 
but,  from  the  delay  of  its  publication,  begin  to  despair  of  receiving 
it ;  and  must  now  notice  the  first,  though  we  cannot  well  judge  of 
the  propriety  of  the  precepts  till  we  more  fully  perceive  their  ap- 
plication. 

Ophthalmy,  in  general,  is  well  described  ;  and  the  author's  treat- 
ment of  mechanical  causes  of  inflammation  in  the  eye  we  think  judi- 
cious. His  system  is  that  of  Brown,  viz.  of  accumulated  and  ex- 
hausted irritability;  which,  we  have  said,  is  a  doctrine  well  founded, 
and  frequently  applicable,  though  it  has  been  carried  mtich  too  far. 
We  shall  add  the  author's  own  account  of  his  plan  of  cure,  intended 
to  be  the  subject  of  the  second  part. 

*  It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  improper  in  this  place,  to  take  a  general 
view  of  what  is  intended  to  be  given  in  the  second  part,  which  will 
conclude  this  treatise. 

*  In  the  first  place  I  shall  enter  upon  the  cure  of  the  inflammation 
of  the  eye. 

'  In  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  there  is  scarce  any  fact  more 
clear,  than  that  a  stimulus  stronger  than  usual  being  applied  to  the 
moving  fibre,  makes  it  less  easily  excited  into  action,  and  that  on  the 
sudden  subtraction  of  this  increased  stimulus,  the  motions  of  the  part 
will  be  diminished. 

*  Upon  this  law  will  depend  my  method  of  cure  of  the  ophthalmy. 
The  treatment  of  the  disease  admits  of  a  variety  of  modifications  ; 
but  my  principal  object  will  be  the  application  of  a  stimulus,  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner,  as  great  as  the  eye  can  bear,  without  being  thrown 
into  convulsive  motions,  and  when  this  stimulus  loses  its  effect  of 
causing  pain,  to  suddenly  remove  it,  and  diminish  all  stimuli,  or  irri- 
tating causes,  as  much  as  possible. 

*  By  these  means  a  diminished  action  of  the  vessels  will  be  in- 
duced, the  pain  will  be  moderated,  and  an  alleviation  of  the  symptoms 
will  take  place. 
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*  By  convulsive  motions  are  meant,  those  motions  which  take 
place  from  the  injudicious  application  of  too  powerful  stimulants  ; 
as  the  tincture  of  opium,  which  has  been  so  much  extolled,  under 
the  name  of  the  Tinctura  Thebaka,  by  Mr.  Ware,  from  an  old  formula 
of  the  College  of  Physicians.  The  tincture  of  opium  is  the  most 
efficacious  application  that  has  ever  been  recommended  to  the  public 
for  inflammations  of  the  eye  ;  but,  like  all  other  powerful  medicines, 
whose  modus  operandi  we  are  not  well  acquainted  with,  it  is  daily 
employed  improperly,  to  the  great  pain  and  distress  of  the  patient. 
It  will  be  my  endeavour,  in  the  succeeding  part,  to  lay  down  rules 
for  its  application,  and  to  explain  on  what  its  salutary  effect  depends.' 
t.  X. 

Atonic  ophthalmy,  and  some  kindred  diseases  of  the  eye,  'will  be 
afterwards  noticed. 


EDUCATION. 

Art.  25; — The  Parents*  Friend '^  or  Extracts  from  the  principal  Works 
on  Education,  from  the  Time  of  Montaigne  '  to  the  present  Day^ 
methodised  and  arranged.  With  Observations  and  Notes  by  the  Editor, 
2  Vols.      Svo.      i^s.     Boards.     Johnson.      1802. 

^  To  persons  who  have  not  leisure  to  consult  the  numerous  publica- 
tiotis  that  have  lately  appeared  on  the  subject  of  education,  these 
volumes  afford  much  useful  information.  The  extracts  are  taken 
from  most  of  the  principal  writers,  chiefly  French  or  Enghsh,  without 
a  slavish  adherence  to  any  of  their  particular  systems ;  and  a  parent 
who  exercises  his  own  judgement  will,  from  the  variety  of  hints 
here  suggested,  either  improve  or  correct  his  own  practice.  It  is 
necessary  for  him,  we  repeat,  to  exercise  his  own  judgement ;  for  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  every  precept  in  this  work  will  bear  the  test 
of  examination  or  experience.  Thus  it  is  recommended  that  boys 
should  learn  to  swim,  in  which  we  agree  entirely  with  the  editor  ; 
"but  when  it  is  added  that  bladders,  bull-rushes,  and,  above  all,  a  cork- 
jacket  should  be  used,  we  know,  from  experience,  that  a  boy  will 
learn  to  swim  much  better  without  them  ;  and^  if  he  has  the  advan- 
tage of  seeing  a  few  excellent  swimmers,  will,  after  paddhng  a  little 
in  the  water,  by  his  own  exertions  arrive  in  a  short  time  to  very  great 
proficiency  ia  that  useful  and  elegant  acconiphshment.  The  old 
.t,ystem  of  making  children  hardy  is  a  little  too  much  inculcated ;  but 
the  different  miCthods  of  improving  their  senses,  and  exercising  their 
judgements,  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  those  who  are 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  education.  We  approve  highly  of  the 
editor's  solicitude,  that  his  work  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
young  people  ;  it  is  not  for  them  to  examine  systems  of  education,  or 
plans  which  must  be  confided  to  tlie  wisdom  of  their  superiors:  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  may  particularly  recommend  it  to  be  perused 
by  mothers  ;  and  if,  in  a  company  of  fathers  and  motherr-,  the  pro- 
priety of  several  maxims  in  this  work  were  every  week  discussed,  it 
would  be  the  means  of  affording  them  very  entertaining  topics  of 
conversation,  and  useful  hints  for  the  better  management  of  their 
families. 
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Art.  26. — T/$?  amiable  Tutorets  ;  or  the  History  of  Mary  and  Jane 
Hornsly,  ATale  for  young  Persons.  12  mo.  2s.  Boards.  Hurst. 
1801. 

The  moral  of  this  tale  is  good.  Two  young  ladies  of  Harley- 
street  had  been  educated,  as  it  is  called,  by  a  French  gouvernante, 
and,  of  course,  could  babble  a  little  French,  run  over  the  keys 
of  a  harpsichord,  make  a  sort  of  dawbing  to  be  flattered  as  paint- 
ing, but  were  totally  unacquainted  with  real  life,  and  every  thing 
that  might  tend  to  enlarge  their  minds,  improve  their  tempers, 
and  make  them  good  wives  and  good  mothers.  Their  aunt,  a  sen- 
«ible  woman,  takes  pity  on  their  unhappy  situation,  when  the  eldest 
was  fifteen,  and  the  youngest  fourteen  years  of  age,  carries  them  to 
her  country-seat,  and,  by  due  attention,  brings  them  to  useful  habits 
of  reading,  thinking,  and  exercise.  As  the  tale  is  designed  for 
young  persons,  greater  care  should  have  been  taken  of  the  style  and 
language,  both  of  which  are  faulty.  '  The  umbrageous  shade  of 
some  wide  spreading  tree  '  may  seduce  young  persons  from  the  use  of 
their  native  tongue,  in  which  they  should  be  taught  to  speak  with- 
out affecting  the  hai'd  words  of  a  Johnson  and  a  Gibbsn',  whose 
fatal  influence  on  our  language  is  every  day  more  and  more  perceived 
in  the  compositions  intended  for  youth. 

Art.  27. — Hints  on  the  Educationvif  the  lower  Rc.nhs  cf  the  People ; 
and  the  Appointment  of  Parochial  Schoolmasters.  RespecifuU'^  sub- 
mitted to  the  Proprietors  of  Land  in  Great-Britain.  By  Gcorgs 
Chapman,'LL.  D.     ^vo.     6d.     Cadell  ti«£^  Davies.      i8ox. 

The  object  of  the  work  is  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
schoolmasters  in  parishes — an  object  which  deserves  the  attention  of 
the  legislature.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  it  is  in  vain  to.  ap- 
point schoolmasters,  unless  inspectors  are  appointed  by  government 
to  report  every  half  year  the  state  of  their  schools.  Indeed,  before 
this  new  plan  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  would  be  a  desirable 
thing  to  have  the  actual  state  of  the  schools  now  established  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island  examined  into,  that  if  in  any  district  they 
have  become  sinecures,  or  are  ill- conducted,  the  funds  may  be  appHed 
to  their  original  purposes. 

POETRY. 

Art.  28. — La  Bagatella,  or  Delineations  of  Home  Scenery  ;  a  descrip- 
tive Poem.  In  Tivo  Parts.  JVith  Notes,,  Critical  and  Historical. 
By  William  Fox,  jfun.      '6vo.   ']s.  6d.  Boards.     Rivingtons.     l8oi. 

Mr.  Fox  gives  the  follovi'ing  history  of  his  poem. 

*  It  may,  perhaps,  amuse  m.y  readers  to  learn  the  history  of  the 
following  bagatelle  ;  which  is,  briefly,  this  : — It  happened,  that  on 
a  fine  morning,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  spring,  having  just  re-r 
covered  from  the  languors  of  an  indisposition,  I  strolled  forth  through 
the  fields  that  lie  contiguous  to  my  habitation  ;  and,  feeling  gre;'.tly 
revived  by  the  genial  warmth  of  the  air,  and  the  fresh  and  blooming 
aspect  of  every  object  around  me,  I  could  not  forbear,  on  returning 
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from  my  walk,  to  express  myself  in  terms,  perhaps  too  enthusiastic^ 
of  the  beauties  of  the  country,  and  the  pleasantness  of  the  scenery, 
over  which  I  had  rambled. 

*  A  lady,  who  was  then  visiting  in  my  family,  rallied  me  a  great 
deal  on  the  poetic  fervour  of  my  descriptions,  but  sarcastically  la- 
mented, that  my  labours  should  have  been  employed  on  scenes  so 
entirely  unworthy  of  the  embellishment,  which  I  had  bestowed  upon 
them  ;  and  concluded,  by  triumphantly  asking,  •<  V/hat  of,  sylvan, 
or  of  rustic  beauty,  could  be  any  where  found  at  a  distance  of  not 
more  than  three  miles  from  the  metropolis,  within  the  din  of  its 
noises,  and  the  very  smoke  of  its  chimnies  ?" 

*  Piqued  by  the  severity  of  the  observation,  my  spirit  inwardly 
muttered,  "  Although,  my  fair  friend,  you  despise  nov/  these  home- 
scenes,  in  the  praises  of  which  I  am  so  lavish,  yet  I  will,  methinks, 
one  day  compel,  even  youy  to  allow,  that  they  are  not  destitute  of 
every  attraction  ;  and  that,  if  to  your  eyes  they  can  present  no  real 
verdure,  you  shall  one  day  confess,  that  at  least  they  "  look  green 
in  song."     p.  iii. 

The  versification  is  smooth,  and  the  whole  temper  of  the  poem 
pleasing.     We  copy  the  concluding  passage,  as  the  best. 

*  Stranger,  if  e'er  by  this  low  verse  allur'd 
To  these  home-paths,  and  fresh  green  flowery  meads. 
Slight  not  the  flowery  meads,  the  russet  paths, 
For  they  are  pleasant — they  are  dear  to  me. 
What,  tho'  no  mountain-height  here  lifts  its  head, 
Wood-crown'd — whence  the  lone  ruin'd  abbey  peeps. 
That  erst  had  shelter'd  many  a  sainted  maid. 
Or  where  the  castle's  many-faned  towers 
Salute  the  early  glimmerings  of  the  morn  ? 
What  tho'  nor  classic  Cam,  nor  Isis  here. 
Extend  their  laureat  arms,  nor  proudly  lave 
Our  streams,  the  haunts  of  Academus'  sons  ; 
Yet  ever-bounteous  nature,  here  the  same. 
Unfolds  her  stores.     The  common  grass  here  scents 
As  pure  as  in  the  unfrequented  vale. 
The  gently  rippling  stream  here  runs  as  clear 
As  other  streams — the  birds  as  sweetly  sing 
As  forest  birds,  where  no  one  lists  to  hear. 
And  this  our  homely  well,  and  bubbling  brook, 
Tho'  never  honour'd  yet  by  poet's  song. 
To  me  more  grateful  flow  than  stranger  rills. 
Whose  sides  no  friend  hath  trod,  and  from  whose  banks 
No  kindly  hand  hath  cull'd  the  flower,  to  say, 
*'  Remember  me  !"  and  (might  1  dare  indulge 
A  thought  so  vain)  altho'  unknown  to  Fame, 
These  humble  walks  nowv/ind  their  modest  course, 
AH  unhistoric — unpoetic  ground — 
Yet  hitherward,  in  other  days,  perchance. 
Led  by  this  pensive  verse,  some  kindred  heart 
May  heave  a  sigh  for  me — some  love-lorn  youth 
May,  as  across  th'  old  bridge  he  haiogs  his  head. 
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To  his  companion  whisper  tenderly, 
(Whilst  I,  a  listening  spirit,  hover  nigh) 
**  'Twas  here  our  village  bard  was  wont  to  stray, 
Muttering  his  fancies  to  himself  aloud  ; 
Here  have  I  met  him  at  the  gray  of  morn, 
When  the  fresh  roseate  breath  of  early  spring 
Wav'd  o'er  the  daisied  meadows,  pacing  slow 
These  paths  along — and  oft,  at  twilight  hour. 
On  this  low  bench,  by  moonlight,  did  he  sit. 
Gazing,  in  pensive  mood,  on  yon  old  tower. 
And  here  it  was,  they  tell,  he  wak'd  the  strain 
That  new  hath  hither  lur'd  our  wandering  way. 

Then  pause  a  moment,  comrade,  while  I  grave 
('Tis  all  the  tribute  we  can  yield  him  now  !) 
On  this,  his  favourite  bench,  his  lowly  name  1"     p.  iij. 

We  have  omitted  the  notes  to  this  passage.  Indeed  the  book  Is 
unreasonably  swoln  with  long  extracts,  that  ser/e  neither  to  elucidate 
the  text  nor  inform  the  reader.  There  are  above  twenty  pages  in  the 
Appendix  extracted  from  Wartoyi's  Poems. 

.Art.  29. — PeacCi  a  Poem  ;  inscribed  to  the  Right  Honourable  Henry 
^ddinglon.  By  Thomas  Dermody.  /\.to.  is.  6d.  Hatchard. 
j8oi. 

T)ie  careless  production  of  a  man  of  genius. 

'  Hark  !   the  loud  cannon  from  the  Julian  tow'r. 
With  harmless  thunder  scares  the  midnight  hour ! 
Th'  illumin'd  domes  their  mimic  stars  display. 
And  Thames'  blue  breast  reflects  a  softer  day ! 
Again,  majestic  river  !   on  thy  tide. 
In  splendid  state,  shall  anchoring  navies  ride ; 
Again,  shall  Rapture  hear,  thy  banks  along. 
The  seaman's  whistle  join  the  shepherd's  song; 
And  sun-burnt  Commerce  waft,  with  patient  smile. 
The  wealth  of  worlds  to  her  distinguish 'd  isle. 
Lo  !  where  the  woe-worn  wi'^  cv;,  trembling  stands. 
And  lifts  to  heav'n  her  supplicating  hands ; 
Lo  !  where  the  virgin,  thrill'd  with  doubt  severe. 
In  modest  anguish,  hides  the  trickling  tear  ! 
Mourners,  look  up,  a,nd  live  !  infectious  air. 
Nor  prison'd  want,  nor  comfortless  despair, 
Could  from  your  sailor's  faithful  soul  remove 
The  stubborn  ties  of  duty  and  of  love. 
Yes  !  he  shall  come,  with  fond,  assiduous  care. 
To  soothe  your  sorrows,  or,  at  least,  to  share  ; 
The  manly  strength,  which  oft,  with  lion-force, 
Thro'  Death's  dire  breach  could  urge  its  dauntless  course, 
Once  more  shall  for  your  helpless  age  provide. 
And  shield  you  from  the  coward-taunt  of  Pride  ! 

*  Methinks,  escap'd,  by  chance,  from  thousands  slain. 
Proud  of  his  wounds,  and  triumphing  in  pain. 
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Fame-fed,  awhile  forgetful  he  is  poor, 

I  see  the  soldier  ope  his  native  door  ! 

The  latch,  by  him  untouch'd  for  many  a  year, 

Leaps  to  his  hand  ; — and  oh!   what  scenes  appear! 

The  wond'ring  wife,  approaching  from  afar. 

Scarce  knows  his  face,  deform'd  with  many  a  scar  j  5 

The  tott'ring  grandsire,  tho'  his  eye-sight  fail, 

Feels  the  superior  sense,  within,  prevail ; 

The  ready  stool  his  prattling  tribe  prepare. 

Their  wild  black  eyes  uptuni'd  with  dubious  stare; 

Aside  the  knapsack's  hairy  wonder  thrust ; 

Or,  from  the  polish'd  musquet  rub  the  rust. 

Then  fledg'd  with  down,  the  hurrying  moments  fly 

O'er  many  a  question,  many  a  quick  reply, 

Fell  siege,  and  fatal  storm,  and  ambuscade. 

In  dying  embers  on  the  hearth  pourtray'd  ; 

'Till"vvearied  toil,  to  needful  rest  withdrawn. 

Adjourns  th'  unhnish'd  story  to  the  dawn.'     p.  8. 

Mr.  Dermody  promised  much  in  early  youth.  We  wish  to  see  his 
powers  employed  upon  subjects  more  worthy,  and  of  more  permanent 
interest. 

Art.  30. — Ode  to  Peace.  To  which  is  added.  The  Negro's  Appeal^ 
By  John  Henry  Colls,     /[to.      Is.     Longman  and  Rees.      1801. 

Twelve  lines  in  a  quarto  page  !  A  profitable  mode  of  printing  to 
the  author  and  the  reader.  The  one  fills  his  book  the  sooner,  and  the 
other  finishes  it  the  sooner. 

Art.  31. —  Union;  a  Poem.    In  Two  Paris.    Parti,     iitno,    2s.  6d. 

Chappie.     1 801. 

Poems  upon  these  temporary  subjects  rarely  survive  the  interest 
excited  by  the  subject,  even  if  they  ever  rise  into  notice.  In  this 
little  volume  there  are  no  striking  merits ;  but  we  are  surprised  to 
find  in  its  even  mediocrity  go  odd  a  passage  as  the  following.  He 
tells  the  lambs  of  Eden — 

*  You  never  more  shall  thrust  your  snowy  sides 
On  the  soft  lap  of  such  a  mistress  Eve.'     p.  9. 

Art.  32. — The  British  Parnassus,  at  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury ;  a  Poem,  in  Four  Cantos.  By  Alexander  Thomson,  4/0.  5/. 
Longman  <3H^/ Rees.      1 80 1. 

We  have  been  amused  by  the  odd  phrases  and  whimsical  rhymes  of 
this  good-natured  poem. 

*  King  Alfred,  too,  lately  has  met  with  a  bard, 
Who  has  thrown  on  his  actions  an  epic  regard  ; 

It  is  Cottle,  not  he  whom  his  Edda  made  famous. 
But  Joseph  of  Bristol,  the  brother  of  Amos, 
With  a  simple,  yet  pleasing  expression,  who  sings 
The  hardships  endur'd  by  this  best  of  your  kings. 

*  It  should  seem  that  this  same  is  an  epical  year, 
8inoe  two  other  songs  are  about  to  appear : 
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Not  one  of  them  built  upon  outlandish  dreams, 
AH  the  three  are  devoted  to  national  themes  ; 
For  fanciful  Burges  election  has  made 
^         Of  the  splendid  achievements  of  Richard's  crusade. 
Resolving  the  force  of  his  talents  to  try  on 
That  chivalrous  prince,  with  the  heart  of  a  lion  : 
And  Ogilvie,  he  who  presum'd  to  display 
The  terrible  scenes  of  the  last  awful  day, 
That -vet 'ran  in  verse,  who  was  author  of  Rona," 
Means  yet  to  contend  for  the  epic  corona; 
And  for  this  noble  purpose,  a  theme  has  selected, 
On  which  Pope  already  an  epic  projected; 
That  fabulous  theme  of  invention  the  soil, 
The  arrival  of  Brutus  in  Albion's  isle. 

*  Nor  must  I  forget  (for  perhaps  he's  your  neighbour) 
To  praise  the  anonymous  author  of  Gebir.'     p.  33. 

*  George  Dyer  too  here,  that  benevolent  spirit, 
A  station  deserves,  for  his  ode-writing  merit, 

As  a  sample  whereof,  on  which  no  one  can  trade  ill,  • 
You  may  take  his  Asteria  rocking  the  cradle. 

'  And  tho'  last,  not  the  least,  lo,  where  Bowles  now  appears! 
While  his  lyrical  bark  to  that  region  he  steers. 
Where  Hope  soothes  his  sorrow  with  views  allegoric. 
And  Spenser  revives  in  his  fancy  so  Doric'      p.  39. 

A  century  hence  this  poem  will  be  a  valuable  catalogue  raisonne-  of 
the  perishable  poetry  of  the  present  asra.  Nine  tenths  of  the  works 
which  it  praises  will  then  be  dead,  with  no  hope  of  a  joyfulresuiTectioii. 

Art.  33. — A  Rainy  Dav,  or  Poetical  Impressions  during  a  Stay  at 
Brightbelmstone,  in  the  Month  of  July  1801.  By  James  Boadea, 
/ifto.  2s.     Egerton.      1 80 1. 

Magnificent  nonsense. 

*  Nature  sitting  on  her  rocky  throne. 
Her  verdant  bosom  swept  by  ga^es  of  joy. 
And  Ocean  laving  in  his  emerald  waves 
Her  ivory  feet,  while  sportive  sun-beams  glance 
Their  amorous  desire.'     p.  2. 


*  See  yonder  tribe  of  glowing  innocents 
Rising,  like  seraphs  from  the  mystic  wave. 
Purer  and  full  of  soul.'     p.  2. 


*  O  chance,  thou  curious  frolic  principle. 
To  whom  once  sages  (falsely  term'd:  ascnb'd 
Their  a::d  all  other  being — I  must  smile 
'J'o  sec  thy  freaks  exempli  tied  ev'n  here. 
Two  houses  catch  the  eye  upon  the  sliore. 
By  landlords  kept,  with  names  ordained  to  meet. 
Bacon  and  Hogsflesh — Does  it  not  exceed 
Contrivance  far  ?    Thus  have  I  seen  full  oft 
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.    Two  flitches  hang  in  opposition  proud, 
The  same  in  nature,  but  of  different  sides. 
Chance,  says  the  modern  man  of  physics,  chance! 
It  is  unseen  direction,  is  relation. 
By  which  effects  are  bound  to  their  just  cause. 
With  chains  even  Deity  cannot  unbind.*     p.  13. 

Art.  34. — A  Satirical  Epistle  hi  Verse,  addressed  to  the  Poet  Laureate 
on  his  Carmen  Secu/are,  containing  some  Strictures  on  modern  Times 
and  Characters.     %vo.  ^s.     Ginger.      180 1. 

Entered  jn  the  literary  Bills  of  Mortality  for  May  1802. 

NOVELS,  &c. 

Art.  35. — Splendid  Misery.     A  Novel.     3    Vols.     By    T.  S.  Star. 
l2mo.      15J.     Boards.     Hurst.     1801. 

The  story  of  Oceana  will  not  fail  to  please  its  readers,  notwith- 
standing that  the  same  perils  which  are  assigned  to  her  have  been 
suffered  by  the  heroine  of  many  a  novel ;  because  it  is  related  in 
such  a  way  as  does  not  outrage  nature,  or  do  violence  to  our  feelings. 
Mr.  Surr  is  perfectly  right  in  adopting  the  ideas  of  unity  of  action, 
as  commended  by  M.  Andre  and  Marmontel  ;  for  unity  is  as  neces- 
sary to  a  romance  as  to  a  play;  and  many  more  of  our  novels  would 
deserve  praise,  if  their  plots  were  not  rendered  unintelligible  by  their 
intricacy.  For  one  circumstance  the  author  is  entitled  to  the  highest 
commendation — the  grammatical  precision  and  simplicity  of  his  lan- 
guage. It  is  not  in  our  power  to  assign  to  him  invention  or  novelty* 
of  incident  ;  but  the  following  short  quotation  will  prove  to  our 
readers  the  ease  of  his  style  and  the  piety  of  his  sentiments. 

*  Unfeigned  grief  swelled  every  bosom,  while  not  a  few,  in  addi- 
tion to  regret  for  the  departed  earl,  admitted  a  superstitious  horror 
at  the  recuUection  that  this  catastrophe  had  occurred  upon  a  wedding- 
day  ! 

"  Away  with  superstitions  so  degrading,"  said  the  excellent  bishop. 
**  Was  not  superstition  one  of  the  grand  causes  of  the  wreck  we 
have  witnessed  I  Had  he,  who  confided  so  boldly  on  the  lottery  of 
his  birth,  been  less  the  slave  of  superstitions,  and  had  he  relied  but 
a  millionth  part  as  much  upon  the  omnipotent  Ruler  of  events,  as 
he  did  upon  their  fanciful  divination,  believe  me,  we  should  not  have 
thus  lost  a  brother.  Away  then  for  ever,  I  entreat  you,  with  a 
doctrine  so  derogatory  to  the  source  of  all  good,  and  the  essence  of 
all  love,  as  that  which  would  instil  a  belief  that  he  can  destine  or 
choose  the  evil  or  misery  of  any  of  his  creatures.  He  gives  to  one 
health,  and  to  another  disease  ;  bestows  or  withholds  at  his  pleasure 
talents,  riches,  and  power;  but  the  means  of  happiness  he  bene- 
volently places  in  the  power  of  us  all,  by  granting  us  the  freedom  of 
our  will.  To  love  virtue  is  to  be  happy;  and  if  that  love  were  to  be 
absent  from  our  bosoms,  the  attainment  of  supreme  power,  with  the 
possession  of  boundless  wealth,  unrivalled  talents,  and  even  health 
Itself,  would  only  serve  to  teach  us,  that  all  these  acquisitiont  will 
not  exempt  the  heart  from  miseryl''    Vol.  iii.  v.  272. 
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AaTi  36. — Eight  Historical  Tales,  curious  and  instructive,  12fn0, 
4J.  6d.  Boards.  Johnson.  1801. 
The  compiler  of  this  volume  with  much  reason  remarks,  that 
«  if  fairy  tales  and  fabled  romances  can  fascinate  the  youthful  mind, 
there  are  facts  recorded  in  authentic  history  v/hich  are  capable  of 
communicating  the  same  interest,  and  which  may  be  read  and  re- 
membered with  higher  advantage.'  We  give  our  most  implicit  con- 
currence to  this  doctrine  ;  nor  have  we  the  smallest  reason  to  doubt 
the  good  intention  of  its  author :  but  assuredly  a  selection  might 
have  been  made  infinitely  more  to  the  purpose,  than  by  taking  it 
from  HoUinshed's  Chronicle,  or  Jacob's  History  of  Feversham. 

Art.  37. — The  Jlgerine  Captive;  or,  the  Life  and  Adventures  of 
Doctor  Updike  Underbill,  six  Tears  a  Prisoner  among  the  Algerines, 
2  Vols.     ilmo.     6j-.      Robinsons.      1802. 

These  volumes  contain  the  real  or  pretended  history  of  an  Ame* 
rican  physician  :  and,  besides  a  six  years'  captivity  in  one  of  the 
states  of  Barbary,  are  interspersed  with  a  good  many  pertinent  re- 
marks on  the  facts  of  the  present  day.  Our  readers  will  be  pleased 
withthe  perusal  of  the  following  letter,  written  by  the  author's  an- 
cestor before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  will  make 
the  late  attempt  in  the  house  of  lords,  to  cut  up  adultery  by  the 
roots,  appear  a  mere  bagatelle.  The  puritans  of  those  times,  in 
the  new  colonies,  were  dovv'nright  dragons  of  chastity. 

*  (Indorsed) — Brother  Underbill's  Epistle.  To  master  Hanserd 
KnoUys — -these  greeting, 

♦  Worthee  and  Beloved, 

*  Remembrin  my  kind  love  to  Mr.  Hilton,  I  now  send  you  Some 
-  note  of  my  tryalls  at  Boston. — 'Oh  that  I  may  come  out  of-  this,  and 

al  the  lyke  tryalls,  as  goold  sevene  times  puryfyed  in  the  furnice. 

'  After  the  rulers  at  Boston  had  fayLd  to  fastenne  what-  Roger 
Harlakenden  was  pleased  to  call  the  damning  errp\irs  of  Anne  Hut- 
chinson upon  me,  I  looked  to  be  sent  away  in  peace  ;  but  governour 
Winthrop  sayd  I  must  abide  the  examining  of  y^  churcli  \  accord* 
ingly,  on  the  thyrd  day  of  y^  weeke,  I  was  convened  before  them. 
—Sir  Harry  Vane,  the  governour,  Dudley,  Haines,  with  masters 
Cotton,  Shepherd,  and  Hugh  Peters,  present,  with  others. — They 
propounded  that  I  was  to  be  examined,  touching  a  certain  act  of 
adultery  I  had  committed  with  one  mistress  Miriam  Wilbore,  v/ife 
of  Samuel  Wilbore,'  for  carnally  looking  to  luste  after  her,  at  the 
lecture  in  Boston,  when  master  Shepherd  expounded. — This  mistress 
Miriam  hath  since  been  dealte  with  for  coming  to  that  lecture  with  a 
pair  of  wanton  open  workt  gloves,  slit  at  the  thumbs  and  fingers^ 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  snuff;  for,  as  master  Cotton  observed,  for 
what  end  should  those  vaine  opennings  be,  but  for  the  intent  of  taken 
filthy  snuff?  and  he  quoted  Gregory  Nazianzen  \ipon  good  works. — 
Master  Peters  said,  that  these  opennings  were  Satan's  port-holes  of 
fijy  temptatione.  Mistress  Miriam  offered  in  excuse  of  her  vain  at- 
tire, that  she  was  newle  married,  and  appeard  in  her  bridall  arrayc. 
Master  Peters  said,  that  marriage  was  the  occasion  that  the  devil 
tooke  to  caste  his  tiry  darts,  and  lay  his  pit-falls  of  tempiation,  tvi 
catche  frale  flesh  and  bloode.     She  is   to  be  further  dealt  with  for 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol.35,  i^l-^j',  1802,  I 
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taken  snuff.  How  the  use  of  tlie  good  creature  tobaceoe  can  he  eat 
offence  I  cannot  see. — Oh,  my  beloved,  kow  these  prowde  pharisees 
labour  aboute  the  miiite  and  cammine  I  Governour  Winthrop  in- 
quired of  mee  if  I  eonfessed  the  matter.  I  said  I  wished  a  coppy 
of  there  charge. — Sir  Harry  Vane  said,  "  there  was  no  neede  of  any 
coppie,  seeing  I  knew  I  wasgiiiltie^  Charges  being  made  out  where 
there  was  an  iincertaintie  whether  the  accused  was  guiltie  or  not,  and 
to  lighten  the  accused  into  the  nature  of  his  crymc,  here  was  no 
need."  Master  Cotton  said,  "  Did  you  not  look  upon  mistress 
Wilbore  l"  I  confessed  that  1  did.  He  said,  '*  Then  you  are 
▼erelie  guiltie,  brother  Underbill."  i  said,  "  Nay,  I  did  not  look 
at  the  woman  lustfully." — Master  Peters  said,  '<  Why  did  you  net 
look  at  sister  Newell  or  sister  Upham  ?'*  I  said,  "  Verelie  they  arc 
not  desyrable  women,  as  to  temporale  graces,"  Then  Hugh  Peters 
and  al  cryed,  "  It  is  enough,  he  hath  confessed,  and  passed  to  ex- 
communication.'*^ I  said,  ••  Where  is  the  law  by  which  you  con- 
demne  me  V  Winthrop  said,  "  There  is  a  committee  to  draught 
laws.  Brother  Peters,  are  3'ou  not  on  that  committee  ?  I  am  sure 
you  have  maide  a  law  against  this  cryinge  &in."  Hugh  Peters  reply- 
ed,  "  that  he  had  such  a  law  in  his  minde,  but  had  not  written  it 
downe."  Sir  Harry  Vane  said,  "  It  is  sufficient."  Haynes  said, 
♦*  Ay,  law  enough  for  antinomians.*'  Master  Cotton  tooke  a  Bible 
from  his  coate,  and  read,  Whoso  looketh  on  a  woman,  8cc. 

*  William.  Blaxton  hath  been  with  me  privelie  ;  he  weeps  over  the 
crying  sins  of  the  times,  and  expecteth  soone  to  go  out  of  the 
jurisdiction.  "  I  came  from  England,"  sais  he,  "  because  I  did  not 
like  the  lords  bishops;  but  I  have  yet  to  praye  to  be  delivered  from 
the  lords  bretherenne." 

*  Salute  brother  Fish  and  others,  who,  havinge  been  disappointed 
of  libcrtie  in  this  wilderness,  are  ernestlie  lookinge  for  a  better 
couhtre. 

*  Youre  felloe  traveller  in  this  vale  of  tears, 

*  John  Uni>erhill. 

*  Boston,  28th  Fourth  Month,  1638.*  Vol.  i.   p.  14- 

Art.  38. — T/ie  Fairer  and  Daughter.    A  Tale  in  Prose.     By  Mrs. 
Ople.     Second  Edition,  ^vo.  ^s.  6d.    Longman  ^w^Rees.     180 1. 

We  are  by  no  means  sui-prised  that  this  work  should  have  passed 
through  the  first  edition  before  we  had  an  opportunity  of  stating  our 
opinion  of  its  merits.  The  public  have,  by  the  extensiveness  of  its 
circulation,  given  a  decisive  verdict  in  its  favour  ;  and  though  wc 
would  not  lay  it  down  as  a  universal  rule  that  the  public  voice  is 
the  voice  of  just  taste,  yet  w^e  must  observe,  that  the  general  appro- 
bation bestowed  upon  a  story  like   that  under  our    cot>sideration, 

•  simple  in  its  construction  and  humble  in  its  pretensions,'  affords 
Strong  presumptive  evidence  that  it  is  calculated  strongly  to  arrest  the 
attention  and  to  interest  the  feelings.  Tliis  conclusion,  which  we 
drew  from  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  submitted  to  our  notice^ 
was  amply  confirmed  by  its  perusal.  Seldom  have  we  met  with  any 
combination  of  incidents,  real  or  imaginary,  which  possessed  more 
of  the  deeply  pathetic.  The  moral  inculcated  by  this  tale  is  seri- 
ously impressive.     It  exhibits  in  the  most  affecting  point  of  view  the 
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wisei-y  consequent  upon  the  illicit  indulgence  of  the  passions;  and 
the  effect  of  the  awful  lesson  which  it  teaches  is  not  impaired  by 
any  intermixture  of  levity  of  dialogue  or  pruriency  of  descripticn. 
The  style  of  the  authoress  is  elegant  and  correct,  free  from  ambi- 
tious ornament,  and  never  degenerating  into  colloquial  negligence. 
We  will  not,  by  analysing  the  story  of  the  Father  and  Daughter, 
diminish  the  pleasure  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  induced  to  read 
the  work  itself;  but,  as  a  specimen  of  Mrs.  Opie's  skill  in  composi- 
tion, Ave  shall  make  an  interesting  extract,  only  premising  that  the 
heroine,  Agnes  Fitzhenry,  after  liaving  been  tempted  by  the  wiles 
of  Clifibrd  to  quit  her  indulgent  father,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
^considerable  space  of  time,  being  convinced  of  the  villany  of  her  se- 
ducer, is  represented  as  returning  in  the  dreariness  of  a  winter's  night 
to  the  house  of  her  parent. 

*  Aenes  was  now  arrived  at  the  be-rinnins  of  a  forest,  about  two 
miles  in  length,  and  within  three  of  her  native  place.  Even  m  her 
happiest  days  she  never  entered  its  solemn  shade  without  feeling  a 
sensation  of  fearfid  awe ;  but  now  that  she  entered  it,  leafless  as  it 
was,  a  %vandering  wretched  outcast,  a  mother  without  the  sacred 
name  of  wife,  and  bearing  in  her  arms  the  pledge  of  her  infamy,  her 
knees  smote  each  other,  and,  shuddering  as  if  danger  were  before 
Jier,  she  audibly  implored  the  protection  of  Heaven. 

*  At  this  instant  she  heard  a  noise,  and,  casting  a  startled 
glance  into  the  obscurity  before  her,  she  thought  slie  saw  something 
like  a  human  form  running  across  the  road.  For  a  few  moments  she 
was  motionless  with  terror ;  but,  judging  from  the  swiftness  with 
which  the  object  disappeared  that  she  had  inspired  as  much  terror  33 
she  felt,  she  ventured  to  pursue  her  course:  she  had  not  gone  far 
when  she  again  beheld  the  cause  of  her  fear;  but  hearing,  as  it 
moved,  a  noise  like  the  clanking  of  a  chain,  she  concluded  that  it 
was  some  poor  animal  which  had  been  turned  out  to  graze. 

'  Still,  as  she  gained  on  the  object  before  her,  she  was  convinced 
it  was  a  man  that  she  beheld  ;  and,  as  she  heard  the  noise  no  longer, 
she  concluded  that  it  had  been  the  result  of  fancy  only ;  but  that, 
vvith  every  other  idea,  was  wholly  absorbed  in  terror  when  she  saw 
the  figure  standing  still,  as  if  waiting  for  her  approach. — "  Yet  why 
should  I  fear  ?"  she  inwardly  observed:  "  it  may  be  a  poor  wanderer 
like  myself,  who  is  desirous  of  a  companion  ; — if  so,  I  shall  rejoice 
in  such  a  rencontre." 

*  As  this  reflexion  passed  her  mind,  she  hastened  towards  the 
stranger,  when  she  saw  him  look  hastily  round  him,  start,  as  if  he 
beheld  at  a  distance  some  object  that  alarmed  him,  and  then,  with- 
out taking  any  notice  of  her,  run  on  as  fast  as  before.  But  what 
can  express  the  horror  of  Agnes  when  she  again  heard  the  clanking 
of  the  chain,  and  d:  covered  that  it  hung  to  the  ankle  of  the 
stranger! — "  Surely  he  must  be  a  felon,"  murmured  Agnes: — "  O! 
my  poor  boy!  perhaps  wc  shall  both  be  murdered! — This  suspense 
is  not  to  be  borne;  I  will  follow  him,  and  meet  my  fate  at  once." 
. — Then,  summoning  all  her  remaining  strength,  she  followed  the 
alarming  fugitive. 

*  After  she  had  walked  nearly  a  mile  further,  and,  as  she  did  not 
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overtake  him,  had  flattered  herself  that  he  had  gone  in  a  contrary 
direction,  she  saw  him  seated  on  the  ground,  and,  as  before,  turning 
his  head  back  with  a  sort  of  convulsive  quickness ;  but  as  it  waa 
turned  from  her,  she  was  convinced  that  she  was  not  the  object  which 
he  was  seeking.  Of  her  he  took  no  notice  j  and  her  resolution  of 
accosting  him  failing  when  she  approached,  she  walked  hc\stily  past, 
in  hopes  that  she  might  escape  him  entirely. 

*  As  she  passed  she  heard  him  talking  and  laughing  to  himself, 
and  thence  concluded  he  was  not  a  felon,  but  a  lunatic  escaped  from 
confinement.  Horrible  as  this  idea  was,  her  fear  was  so  far  overcome 
by  pity,  that  she  had  a  wish  to  return,  and  offer  him  some  of  the 
refreshment  which  she  had  procured  for  herself  and  child,  when  she 
heard  him  following  her  very  fast,  and  was  convinced  by  the  sound, 
the  dreadful  sound  of  his  chain,  that  he  was  coming  up  to  her. 

*  The  clanking  of  a  fetter,  when  one  knows  that  it  is  fastened 
round  the  limbs  of  a  fellow-creature,  always  calls  forth  in  the  soul 
of  sensibility  a  sensation  of  horror;  what  then,  at  this  moment, 
must  have  been  its  effect  on  Agnes,  who  was  trembling  for  her  life, 
for  that  of  her  child,  and  looking  in  vain  for  a  protector  round  the 
still,  solemn  waste !  Breathless  v.ith  apprehension  she  stopped  as 
the  maniac  gained  upon  her,  and,  motionless  and  speechless,  awaited 
the  consequence  of  his  approach. 

"  Woman!"  said  he,  in  a  hoarse,  hollow  tone — "Woman!  do 
you  see  them  ?  Do  you  see  them  ?" — "  Sir  !  pray  what  did  you 
say,  sir  ?''  cried  Agnes,  in  a  tone  of  respect,  and  curtsying  as  she 
spoker— for  what  is  so  respectful  as  fear  ? — "  I  can't  see  them,"  re- 
sumed he,  not  attending  to  her,  "  I  have  escaped  them  !  Rascals  ! 
cowards  !  I  have  escaped  them  !"  and  then  he  jumped  and  clapped 
his  hands  for  joy. 

*  Agnes,  relieved  in  some  measure  from  her  fears,  and  eager  to 
gain  the  poor  wretch's  favour,  told  him  that  she  rejoiced  at  his  escape 
from  the  rascals,  and  hoped  that  they  would  not  overtake  him  :  but 
while  she  spoke  he  seemed  wholly  inattentive,  and,  jumping  as  he 
walked,  made  his  fetter  clank  in  horrid  exultation.    - 

*  The  noise  at  length  awoke  the  child,  who,  seeing  a  strange  and 
indistinct  object  before  him,  and  hearing  a  sound  so  unusual,  scream- 
ed violently,  and  hid  his  face  in  his  mother's  bosom. 

*'  Take  it  away!  take  it  away!"  exclaimed  the  maniac — "  I  do 
not  like  children." — And  Agnes,  terrified  at  the  thought  of  what 
might  happen,,  tried  to  sooth  the  trembling  boy  to  rest,  but  in  vain  ; 
the  child  still  screamed,  and  the  angry  agitation  of  the  maniac  in- 
creased.— "  Strangle  it !  strangle  it:"  he  cried — <' do  it  this  mo- 
ment, or.r " 

*  Agnes,  almost  frantic  with  terror,  conjured  the  unconscious 
boy,  if  he  valued  his  life,  to  cease  his  cries  :  and  then  the  next  mo- 
ment she  conjured  the  wretched  man  to  spare  her  child  :  but,  alas  ! 
she  spoke  to  those  incapable  of  understanding  her — a  child  and  a 
niadman  ! — The  terrified  boy  still  shrieked,  the  lunatic  still  threaten^ 
ed,  and,  clenching  his  fist,  seized  the  left  arm  of  Agnes,  who  with 
the  other  attempted  to  defend  her  ini'ant  from  his  fury,  when,  at  the 
very  moment  that  his  fate  seemed  inevitable,  a  sudden  gale  of  wind 
shook  the  leafless  Vrwches  of  Uie  §un-oundii)g  trees,  ^nd  the  ta-^^x 
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man,  fancying  the  noise  proceeded  from  his  pursuers,  ran  off  with 
his  former  rapidity. 

*  Immediately  the  child,  relieved  from  the  sight  and  the  sound 
which  alarmed  it,  and  exhausted  by  the  violence  of  its  cries,  sunk 
into  a  sound  sleep  on  the  throbbing  bosom  of  its  mother. — But, 
alas !  Agnes  knew  this  was  but  a  temporary  escape  ; — tlie  maniac 
might  return,  and  again  the  child  might  wake  in  terrors  ;  and 
scarcely  had  the  thought  passed  her  mind,  when  she  Saw  him  coming 
back  ;  but,  as  he  walked  slowly,  the  noise  was  not  so  great  as 
before.- 

*'  I  hate  to  hear  children  cry,"  said  he,  as  he  approached.-— 
"  Mine  is  quiet  now,"  replied  Agnes  ;  then,  recollecting  she  had 
some  food  in  her  pocket,  she  offered  some  to  the  stranger  in  order 
to  divert  his  attention  from  the  child.  He  snatched  it  from  her 
hand  instantly,  and  devoured  it  with  terrible  voraciousness :  but 
again  he  exclaimed,  "  I  do  not  like  children  ;  if  you  trust  them  they 
will  betray  you  :"  and  Agnes  offered  him  food  again,  as  if  to  bribe 
him  to  spare  her  helpless  boy.—"  I  had  a  child  once — but  she  is  dead, 
poor  soul  !"  continued  he,  taking  Agnes  by  the  arm,  and  leading 
ner  gently  forward. — "  And  .  you  loved  her  veiy  tenderly,  I  sup- 
pose ?"  said  Agnes,  thinking  the  loss  of  his  child  had  occasioned 
his  malady;  but,  instead  of  answering  her,  he  went  on  : — *'  They  said 
she  ran  away  from  me  with  a  lover — but  I  knew  they  lied — she  was 
good,  and  would  not  have  deserted  the  father  who  doted  on  her — • 
Besides,  I  saw  htr  funeral  myself — Liars,  rascals,  as  they  are  !  —do 
not  tell  any  one,  I  got  away  from  them  last  night,  and  am  now  go- 
ing to  visit  her  grave.'' 

'  A  death-like  sickness,  an  apprehension  so  horrible  as  to  deprive 
her  almost  of  sense,  took  possession  of  the  soul  of  Agnes.  She 
eagerly  tried  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  stranger's  face,  the  features  of 
which  the  darkness  had  hitherto  prevented  her  from  distinguishing  ; 
she  however  tried  in  vain  ;  as  his  hat  was  pulled  over  his  forehead, 
and  his  chin  rested  on  his  bosom.  But  as  they  had  now  nearly  gain- 
ed the  end  of  the  forest,  and  day  was  just  breaking,  Agnes,  as  soon 
as  they  entered  the  open  plain,  seized  the  arm  of  the  madman  to 
force  him  to  look  towards  her — for  speak  to  him  she  could  not. 
He  felt,  and  perhaps  resented  the  importunate  pressure  of  her 
hand — for  he  turned  hastily  round — when,  dreadful  cpnfirmation  of 
her  fears,  Agnes  beheld  her  father  !  i ! '     p-  59. 
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Art.  39. — The  Paternal  Pnient :  being  a  Sequel  to  P'lty^s  Gift,  Chiejly 
selected  from  the  Writings  of  Mr.  Pratt.  Ornamented  ivith  Vignettss, 
l2mo.     Longman  a?/J  Rees.      1802. 

It  has  usually  been  considered  regular  in  the  trade  of  authorships 
that  those,  who  have  wares  to  dispose  of,  should  give  long  credit  for 
^hem  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  public  should  not  be  called  upon 
\.o  allot  a  portion  of  fame  to  their  workj  till  after  their  decease.  We 
Suppose  Mr,  Pratt  must  have  some  doubts  about  the  certainty  of  this 
pcstumcus  payment  5  fwr  the  uuthoi-  of  the  Baviad  did  not  hesi- 
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tate  to  tax  him  roundly  with  doing  all  in  his  power  to  antedate  his 
acquittances^  and  to  get  as  much  praise  as  he  can  whilst  he  is  in  the 
world  to  be  gratified  with  it.  We  cannot  decide  whether  it  was 
himself,  or  one  of  his  friends,  who  wrote  the  advertisement  to  the 
present  volume  ;  but  it  certainly  pioceeds  from  somebody  who  has  a 
higher  conceit  than  we  have  of  his  literary  labours. 

Art.  40. — Manuel  de  tons  les  Jges,  ou  Economle  cle  la  Vie  Huma'tnei 
traduit  d'uji  ancien  Manuscrit  Indien  en  yJ?ig/ois,  et  de  V Anglo'is  en 
Frangoisi  stir  la  dernier e  Edition,     Par  Miss  D.  P.      12 mo. 

Manual  of  the  different  Agesy  or  Economy  of  Human  Life  :  translated 
from  an  ancient  Indian  Manuscript  into  English,  and  from  English  into 
French.     By  Miss  D.  P.     No  Publisher's  Name. 

A  faithful  translation  of  an  excellent  little  book. 

Art.  ^l.—A  brief  Sketch  of  the  principal  Features  rifhich  distinguish  the 
Character  of  His  present  Majesty ,  George  the  Third.     By  T.  DuttcUy 

'  A.  M.  Intended  as  an  Accompaniment  to  the  Print  published  in  Com- 
memoration of  the  providential  Preservation  of  His  Majesty's  Lfcy  at 
Drnry-Lans  Theatre^  May  l$(h,  1800.     izmo.     Riley.     1802. 

It  must  have  afforded  the  nvost  unbounded  satisfaction  and  delight 
to  the  mind  of  his  majesty,  to  witness  the  joy  expressed  by  all  ranks 
of  his  subjects,  when  he  escaped  the  attempt  of  the  mad  assassin 
Hadfield.  The  abilities  of  the  venerable  Bartolozzi  were  exercised 
to  commemorate  tlie  event  by  a  print,  which  has  been  patronised  by 
a  great  number  of  the  first  personages  in  the  kingdom.  The  pub- 
lisher of  this  vohime  styles  it  an  accompaniment  to  that  engraving. 
What  need  the  print  has  of  any  accompaniment  at  all,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  discover,  and  particularly  of  such  a  one  as  the  work  before 
us ;  for  the  personal  courage  and  domestic  virtues  of  the  king  were 
never,  in  the  slightest  degree,  called  in  question  by  any  one  of  his 
people.  It  is  at  least  an  ingenious  attempt  at  fame  to  fasten  one's 
book  to  the  labours  of  another  man.  But,  alas!  whilst  Bartolozzi 
is  hanging  in  triumph  in  the  'drawing-room,  the  adulatory  pages  of 
the  *  Brief  Sketch'  may  be  used  in  the  kitchen  as  a  brief  defence  be» 
tween  the  fat  and  the  fire. 

Akt.  42.  Hints  to  Legislators ;  to  prevent  Libels,  and  to  increase 
Learning  and  Politeness  ;  ^ith  satisfactory  Arguments  to  prove  that 
the  Revieivers  are  a  Set  of  mean,  dastardly  Writers,  frequently  scurri- 
lous, and,  on  the  present  Plan,  Nuisances  to  Society.  By  IV.  P.  Rus- 
sely   Verbotomist.      l2mo.   2s.      Badcock.      1 802. 

Mr.  Russel  is  very  angry  with  the  reviewers — most  likely  because 
they  do  not  think  so  well  of  his  works  as  he  thinks  of  them  himself. 

*  I  avail  myself  of  the  space  on  this  page,  which  would  otherwise 
fee  blank,  to  inform  the  literary  public,  that,  not  many  weeks  ago, 
I  published  a  small  volume — neatly  printed  in  small  type,  on  fine  pa- 
per, and  hot-pressed — containing  some  reflexions  on  the  English  lan- 
guage, not  unworthy  of  attention  from  all  those  who  wish  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  its  radical  principles  aad  true  pronunciation,'     p.  x, 
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Art.  ^9.—-The  Friend  of  IVomen  :  translated  from  the  French  of  Four- 
dier  de  Vilhmert.  By  Alexander  Morrice.  ^vo.  6s.  Boards.  Sy- 
monds.     1802. 

There  are  many  remarks  in  this  work  of  Monsieur  Villemert  well 
worthy  the  perusal  of  every  female.  It  has  long  been  matter  of  com- 
plaint among  the  women,  that  men  grow  more  and  more  averse  from 
matrimony.  The  fact  is  incontrovertible  ;  but  what  will  they  say  when 
they  are  told  that  themselves  are  the  cause  of  it  ?  If  mothers  will 
duly  impress  the  following  quotation  upon  the  minds  of  their  daugh- 
ters, the  world  will  be  totally  changed  in  half  a  century.  Nine  tenths 
of  the  fair  sex  will  have  husbands  before  they  are  five-and-twenty. 

*  Formerly  a  man  took  a  wife  without  fortune,  and  sometimes 
they  even  portioned  them;  in  the  present  day  they  receive  with  a 
young  and  amiable  wife  very  large  sums;  and,  nevertheless,  the  mea 
marry  with  regret,  often  very  late,  and  a  great  many  never  at  all. 

*  Why  cannot  the  two  things  that  men  love  the  best,  the  graces 
and  gold,  incline  them  to  the  sweetest  of  all  contracts  ?  We  may 
affirm,  that  the  luxury  of  women,  alone,  makes  the  men  fearful  of 
uniting  themselves  with  them.  They  fear,  with  justice,  an  ostenta- 
tion which  becomes  a  kind  of  necessity  ;  and,  by  always  urging  them 
to  excesses  beyond  the  fortune  they  bring  a  husband,  threatens  to 
absorb  that  of  the  husband.'     p.  58. 

Art.  44. — Remarks  on  the  Cause  and  Progress  of  the  Scarcity  and 
Dearness  of  Cattle.,  Siv'ine,  Cheese.,  vfff .  ^c.  and  of  the  Articles  TaU 
hiVy  Candles,  and  Soap;  pointing  out  divers  Modes  for  Remedy,  and 
to  prevent  such  Calamity  in  future ',  being  the  Result  of  great  Expert' 
ence,  acquired  by  Dealing  at  Fairs  and  Markets^  i^c.  Iffc.  during 
the  last  thirty-seven  7'ears.  Humbly  dedicated  to  the  prime  Minister  of 
England f  in  Behalf  of  the  Community  at  large,  more  or  less  interested 
therein  ;  together  luith  Hints  for  the  Consideration  of  Persons  having 
I^andcd  Property y  and  Dealers  in  Cattle.  By  y.  Mathews.  Svo.  6s. 
Boards.     Scarlett. 

Our  author  is  apparently  a  man  of  plain  good  sense  ;  but  so  tedi- 
ous and  circumstantial  in  his  narrative,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain 
his  real  meaning.  In  general,  he  thinks  there  is  a  considerable  defi- 
ciency in  the  supply;  and  that  this  is  occasioned  by  killing  the  animal* 
at  early  periods.  The  consumption  of  lamb  and  veal  checks  the  supply 
of  mutton  and  beef.  Other  causes  undoubtedly  concur;  but  this,  iis 
his  estimation,  is  the  principal  one. 

Art.  45. — Fragments  of  the  Natural  History  of  Pennsylvania,  By  Ben- 
jamin Smith  Barton,  M.D,  l^c.  l^c.  Part  the  First.  Folio.  i[Se 
Robinsons- 

The  first  part  of  these  Fragments  relates  to  the  birds  of  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  and  the  introduction  contains  some  pleasing  observations  on 
their  manners,  particularly  their  migrations,  with  the  information 
derived  from  their  appearance  by  the  ancients,  and  at  present  by  the 
less  civilised  tribes  of  America,  respecting  the  period  of  various  agri» 
cultural  labourG-  The  different  facts  of  the  migration  and  return  of 
birds  are  arranged  very  conveniently  in  tables ;  and  a  list  of  the  birds 
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of  Pennsylvania  follows  ;  to  which  are  added  remarks  on  their  utility 
in  destroying  insects. — Though  this  work  is  not  peculiarly  inter- 
esting to  the  English  reader,  it  contains  numerous  observations  of 
local  value;  and  the  author  promises  some  publications  of  more  gene-* 
ral  importance.  He  is  an  adherent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  migration 
of  birds,  and  does  not  believe  that  their  disappearance  is  owing  to 
their  torpidity. 

Art.  46. — Lex'uographta-Neologica  GaU'ica.  The  Neologlcal  French 
Dictionary  ;  containing  IVords  of  neiv  Creation^  not  to  he  found  in  any 
French  and  English  yocahulary  hitherto  published:  including  those 
added  to  the  Language  by  the  Revolution  and  the  Republic,  nulnch,  by 
a  Decree  of  the  National  Convention  in  1795?  no'UJ  form  the  Supplement 
to  the  Fifth  Edition  of  the  French  Academy^ s  Dictionary,  printed  at 
Paris  in  1798;  ivith  the  neiv  System  of  Weights,  Measures,  and 
Coins,  The  Whole  forming  a  Remembrancer  of  the  French  Revolution  y 
as  comprising  a  short  History  of  it,  and  a  Viezu  of  the  Republic,  'with 
Anecdotes,  iffc.  Ifjc.  By  William  Dupre.  %vo.  ']s.  6d,  Boards, 
Phillips.      1 80 1. 

Since  the  language,  the  measures,  the  calendar,  and  every  thing 
best  estabhshed,  as  well  as  most  sacred,  are  changed  in  France,  a  new 
glossary  is  absolutely  necessary.  This  Mr.  Dupre  offers  us  in  the 
present  volume;  and  we  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  impeach  his 
diligence  or  his  accuracy  :  on  the  contrary,  we  can  freely  commend 
both. 

Art.  47. — Duties  of  an  Officer  in  the  Field;  and  principally  of  light 
Troops,  "juhether  Cavalry  or  Infantry.  By  Baron  Gross,  I'ie/d  Offi- 
cer of  the  Dutch  Brigade  in  His  Majesty's  Service,  Svo.  4J.  Boards, 
Egerton.      1 801. 

We  have  read  this  little  work  with  great  attention  and  improve-* 
ment; — for,  at  this  period,  who  is  not  a  soldier?  And  though  some  of 
the  more  modern  military  men  cannot  boast  of  much  experience,  we 
can  claim  our  share.  The  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  work,  consist- 
ing chiefly  in  detail,  prevents  our  offering  any  abstract  or  quotation; 
and  many  parts  may  be  considered  as  elementary  only,  to  officers  of 
rank  sufficiently  well  known.  Yet  the  whole  should  be  read  with 
attention;  and  we  know  that  it  will  not  be  read  without  profit. 

Art.  48. — Elements  of  Perspective  ;  containing  the  Nature  of  Light  and 
Colours,  and  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Perspective,  in  regard  to 
Lines,  Surfaces,  and  Solids,  tuith  its  Application  to  Architecture.  To 
ivhich  are  added  Rules  for  painting  in  transparent  Waler-Colours.  By 
"John  Wood.     %vo.  6s,   Boards,     Cawthorn.      1801. 

This  is  a  second  edition  of  a  useful  work.  We  perceive,  however, 
no  considerable  additions;  yet,  in  the  introductory  optical  part, 
something  of  this  kind  has  been  attempted.  The  facts  referred  to  were 
perhaps  detailed  too  late  to  have  been  added  in  the  notes.  We 
particularly  allude  to  the  power  of  shortening  the  axis  of  vision,  aod 
the  means  by  v/hich  this  is  effected. 
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Art.  l.—Voyages  from  Montreal,  oh  the  River  St.  Laurence, 
through  the  Continent  of  North  America,  to  the  Frozen  and 
Pacific  Oceans  ;  in  the  Tears  1789  and  1793-  With  a  prelifni' 
nary  Account  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  present  State  of  the  Fur-' 
Trade  of  that  Country.  Illustrated  tuith  Maps.  By  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  Esq.  /[to.  il.  lis.  6d.  -Bcarif j»  Gadell rf«^ DavieSs 
1801; 


Within  out'  own  memories  alone  has  a  knowledge  of  the 
Western  coast  of  America  been  obtained.  ,  The  information  of 
the  Spaniards  did  not  assist  us  beyond  California;  and  the  Rus- 
sians, unable  to  double  Tsutsckoi  noss,  could  only  collect  a  few 
Vague  tidings  of  the  Fox  Islands,  interposed  between  the  Asiatic 
and  American  continents,  from  the  occasional  visitors  in  pursuit 
of  peltry,  or  the  collectors  of  an  unwilling  and  precarious  tribute. 
A  vast  tract,  interposed  between  the  descriptions  of  the  north- 
ern and  southern  navigators,  was  totally  unknown  therefore  till 
the  voyages  of  captain  Cook,  who  obtained  some  transient  and 
Uncertain  views  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  continent,  and,  in 
some  |)arts,  really  saw  it.-  Gf  this  narrative,-  we,  many  years 
since,  gave  a  full  account,  tracing  him  in  his  whole  coiirse,  and 
offering  our  opinions  on  the  consequences  that  might  be  drawn 
from  it.  This  we  thought  of  importarice,  since,  in  the  interval 
between  his  voyage  and  publication,  fiction  had  supplied  what 
■actual  examination  had  not  ascertained.  A  Spanish  admiral, 
Juan  de  Fuca,  it  was  said,  had  found  a  passage — which,  from 
every  appearance,  was  a  strait — that  communicated  wklitlie 
eastern  seas,  and  rendered  the  passage  tO;  tlie  Pacific  Ocean, 
from  Hudson's  Bay,  practicable  and  easy.  We  pointed  out,-  from 
Cook's  longitudes,  that  this  was  highly  improbable,  and  thjit 
some  lofty  mountains  probably  intervened.  This  last  circurii- 
stance  was  collected  from  the  accounts  of  the  Americans  011 
that  coast.  When,  however,  subsequent  information  taught  us 
that  what  Cook  supposed  to  be  the  American  continent  was, 
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in  reality,  clusters  of  islands ;  and  that  the  western  coasts  of 
America,  like  those  of  other  continents,  were  broken  by  nu- 
merous indentations  and  encroachments  from  the  seaj — when, 
more  lately,  the  indefatigable  investigations  of  Vancouver  and 
his  officers  ascertained  that  these  were  limited  ;  — our  former  opi- 
nions were  confirmed,  and  what  we  had  suggested  appeared 
more  probable  than  tvtr.  We  shall  explain  ourselves.  From 
considering  the  very  circumstantial  account  of  Juan  de  Fuca'; 
and  finding,  from  Mr.  Meares's  Narrative,  that  a  strait,  at  about 
the  same  spot,  which  seemed  to  lead  to  an  inland  distance,  was 
observable  ^  we  supposed  it  not  unlikely  that  it  might  reach  the 
Stony  Mountains.  On  examining  the  only  information  which 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  chose  to  supply,  we  found  in  the 
interior  continent  various  lakes  interspersed,  particularly  a  large 
one,  Lake  Winipic,  in  the  line  between  the  supposed  straits 
and  the  bay  of  this  name.  Though  it  was  impossible  to  sup- 
pose a  direct  communication  by  water,  a  highly  practicable  one 
might  be  discovered  with  few  intervening  portages.  This  at 
length  appears  to  be  actually  the  case ;  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  has 
penetrated  from  Canada  to  the  sea  on  the  north,  and  to  Nootka 
Island  on  the  west. 

It  is  well  knoMm  that  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  to  penetrate  from  their  station  to  the  Pacific. 
Mr.  Ellis's  narrative  of  the  attempt  was  published,  and  has  been 
■long  scarce.  It  is  said  to  have  failed;  but  such  is  the  baneful 
influence  of  monopoly,  and  so  many  reflexions  have  been 
thrown  on  the  conduct  of  some  of  xht  former  directors  of  that 
incorporation,  that  we  dare  not  say  the  attempt  was  prosecuted 
with  perseverance,  or  that  the  narrative  was  faithfully  detailed. 
In  each  respect  some  suspicions  have  appeared.  We  introduce 
■the  subject,  however,  to  remark,  that,  from  all  the  knowledge 
which  we  can  obtain  of  the  continent,  the  passage  from  Ches- 
terfield's Inlet  in  Hudson^s  Bay  is  much  shorter  and  inore  easy 
than  from  Canada.  The  Lake  of  the  Hills  should  be  the  point 
of  union  from  each,  and  the  grand  depot  of  the  commerce  of 
this  continent;  part  of  which  should  proceed  to  Upper  Canada, 
and  thence  to  the  United  States,  in  the  route  proposed  by  gene- 
ral Simeoe  i  and  part  to  Europe  through  the  bay  itself.  This, 
•  however,  can  only  be  effected  by  the  abolition  of  the  company, 
and  by  carrying  on  the  trade  in  conjunction  with  those  who 
have  shares  in  the  present  concern,  and  wjth  the  Canadian  set- 
tlers. The  extensive  and  mirivaled  commerce  that  would  then 
take  place,  would  be  a  full  recompense  to  the  company  for  re- 
signing their  monopoly. 

These  travels  through  a  country  distinguished  only  for 
variety  of  wretchedness,  cannot,  from  the  events  attending 
them,  be  very  interesting.  Their  importance  is  chiefly  geogra- 
phical ;  and  in  this  view  we  shall  trace  the  outline. 
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Mr.  Mackenzie,  as  the  title  shows,  departed  from  Montreal, 
coasted  the  northern  shores  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  to  the 
north-western  angle  of  the  latter,  where  the  first  portage  or  carry- 
ing-place  occurs,  formed  by  the  range  of  hills  to  the  north  and 
west,  which  prevents  the  communication  between  Hudson's 
Bay  and  the  Atlantic  in  a  much  lower  latitude.  From  the 
Great  Portage,  he  proceeds  to  Lake  Winipic,  which  we  have 
mentioned  as  in  the  line  from  the  supposed  Straits  of  Fuca  to 
the  south-western  side  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  which  may  per- 
haps contend  with  the  Lake  of  the  Hills  for  the  honour  of  be- 
coming the  central  depot  *.  The  w^hole  will  depend  on  what 
part  of  the  Stony  Mountains  the  passage  is  most  easy. 
■  Our  traveler  hence  proceeds  north-west  to  the  Great  Elk  River, 
which  falls  into  the  Lake  of  the  Hills  rising  from  the  Stony 
Mountains.  This  river  leads  him,  in  a  northerly  direction,  to 
Fort  Chipewyan  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  Lake  of  tha. 
Hills,  in  little  more  than  110°  of  W.  longitude,  and  about  58' 
bf  N.  latitude.  We  mention  the  situation  more  particularly  for 
reasons  already  assigned.  It  must  be  observed  that  this  is  not 
wholly  untrodden  ground.  Fort  Chipewyan  has  been  long  a 
commercial  station; — and  this  indeed  is  the  meaning  of  the  term 
*  Fort'  in  these  regions ; — and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had 
factories  at  Hudson-house  and  Manchester-house,  to  the  south, 
and  a  very  little  to  the  east  of  this  lake ;  while  Macleod's  Fort 
was  far  to  the  west,  and  not  far  distant  from  the  high  part  of 
the  rocky  mountains,  whence  arise  Columbia  River  and  Peace 
River,  running  south-west  and  north-east  respectively. 

We  may  just  observe,  that  the  continent  of  America  in 
every  respect  resembles  those  of  the  old  world.  The  high 
grounds,  as  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  are  near  the  western 
coast ;  and  the  sea  has  so  far  encroached,  as  to  form  numerous 
islands  and  sounds.  Twenty-five  degrees  of  longitude  intervene 
betv/een  the  western  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay  j  which  may  be 
Compared  to  a  mediterranean  sea,  extending  far  to  the  west  of 
the  Atlantic;  while  the  high  grounds  from  which  Columbia  and 
Peace  Rivers  arise  are  not  three  degrees  from  the  eastern  coast 
of  Vancouver's  Island. 

In  the  first  journey,  Mr.  Mackenzie  proceeds  ftcra  Fort 
Chipewyan,  north v/ard,  through  Slave  River,  communicating 
%vith  Slave  Lake  on  the  north,  and  the  Lake  of  the  Hills  on  the 
south.  He  coasts  the  north-western  shores  of  the  former,  till 
he  meets  with  another  river  from  the  rocky  mountains.     These 

*  If  it  be  true,  as  appears  highly  probable,  that  Lake  Winipic  communicates 
by  the  Red  River  with  the  mountains  to  the  north  and  west  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
by  various  rivers  with  the  Stony  Mountains  in  different  parts,  whence  ?onie  rivers 
of  importauce  fall  into  the  Pacific,  this  lake  wvav  in  time  be  a  delioi  of  ii:n« 
portance. 
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united  streams  create  another  considerable  river,  called  Mac- 
kenzie's, which  falls  into  the  hyperborean  sea*,  and  our  traveler 
advances  till  he  comes  in  sight  of  the  sea  at  Whale  Island,  ia 
about  69!°  of  north  latitude. 

In  the  second  journey,  our  author  proceeds  from  the  samd 
spot.  Fort  Chipewyan,  on  the  Lake  of  the  Hills,  marked  in  dif- 
ferent maps  of  ereat  respectability  as  Athabasca  Lake;  for,  in 
reality,  this  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  adjoining  watery  ex- 
panses.    Advancing  in  a  northerly  direction,  he  falls  in  with 
Peace  River,  which  we  shall  soon  particularly  describe.     The 
course  of  this  river  he  pursues  in  a  south-west,  and  occasio- 
nally in  a  southerly,  direction,  till  he  arrives  at  the  rocky  moun- 
tains in  about  1 20"  west  longitude.  Peace  River,  like  the  Ganges,, 
near  its  source  wanders  through  these  mountains,  where  it  can 
find  a  practicable  passage,  pursuing  a  serpentine  course,  till,  in 
longitude  121 1",  it  takes  a  northern  curve,  bending  at  its  head 
a  little  to  the  west,  and  turning  eastward  at  about   122°  15'' 
west  longitude.     In  about  121°  west  longitude  is  the  head  of 
Peace  River;  and  nearly  at  the  same  spot  that  of  Columbia  River, 
falling  into   the  Pacific  in  a  somewhat  lower  latitude.     This 
we  point  out  with  more  anxiety,  as  it  may  in  future  be  of  con- 
siderable consequence.      There  are  undoubtedly  other  rivers 
from  this  source,  which  bend  more  strictly  westward  :  but  a 
branch  of  the  Stony  IVIountains  has  a  westerly  direction,  and 
forms  some  high  grounds  very  near  52i°  north  latitude,  at  no 
great  distance   from  the  Pacific,   between   Fitzhugh's  Sound, 
and  Princess  of  Wales's  Islands.     From  this  branch  rise  the  lit- 
tle streams  which  at  that  part  fall  into  the  Pacific ;  and  in  this 
spot  our  traveler  reached  that  famous  ocean.     The  height  of 
the  mountains  whence  Peace  River  proceeds  is  here  said  to 
be  245 1  feet  above  the  level  of  their  base  ;— by  other  writers,  to 
be  more  than  a  thousand  feet  loftier.     From  this  minute  de- 
scription the  importance  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  discoveries  may 
be  appreciated.     A  north-western  passage  may  thus  be  said  to 
be  discovered,  not  of  a  continuous  sea,  but  of  an  inland  naviga- 
tion— interrupted  indeed,    and    occasionally  inconvenient,   but 
assisted  by  water-carriage  of  a  very  considerable  extent.     The . 
probability  of  a  passage  of  this  kind,  and  no  other,  we  many- 
years  since  pointed  out;  and  future  trials  may  yet  greatly  im- 
prove it.     Perhaps,  in  every  view,  Lake  Winipic  should  be  the 
depot ;    but,  if    we    cannot   command    the    navigation    of   the 
Mississippi,  all  the  peltry  must  be  conveyed  through  Port  Nel- 
son  River  and   Hudson's  Strait,  except  what  is  destined  fon 
Canada  and  the  United  States.     Thus  the  question  is  brought 
to  a  point. 

When  we  consider  the  fur-trade  in  one  view,  it  will  appear 
trifling — as  affording  articles  required  only  by  the  infant  and 
aged,  by  luxurious  effeminacy  or  premature  morbid  imbecillity. 
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This  is,  however,  a  partial  and  unjust  representation.  In  coun- 
tries where  the  heat  sinks  as  much  below  frost  as  in  our  hot- 
test summers  it  rises  above  that  point,  furs  are  objects  of  ne- 
cessity; and  those  animals  whose  hairy  coverings  are  the 
thickest  and  finest — for  reasons  we  have  often  had  occasion  to 
explain — afford  the  best  defence  against  cold.  While,  therefore, 
all  furs  in  the  higher  latitudes  are  valued,  these  last  are  parti- 
cularly so;  and  the  haughty  Chinese,  who  ^eclizies  European 
commerce,  because,  as  he  asserts,  he  wants  nothing  that  Europe 
can  bestow,  bends  in  this  respect,  and  will  allow  that  the  finest 
furs  are  acceptable.  Pekin  is  only  in  40°  north  latitude;  but  25° 
of  the  inclement  deserts  of  Siberia  and  Tartary  on  its  north, 
and  these  bounded  by  an  ocean  almost  constantly  frozen,  render 
it  extremely  cold.  A  Tartar  dynasty  has  hoM'^ever  chosen  a 
Tartarian  residence;  and  the  sea-otter,  who  shuns  habitations 
frequented  by  the  human  race,  has  taken  refuge  on  the  v/estern 
coasts  of  America,  and  is  brought  thence  to  cherish  th,e  monarch 
and  the  nobles  of  China. 

Mr.  Mackenzie's  account  of  the  fur-tracje  is  in  many  respects 
interesting.  One  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  human  nature  . 
merits  recording,  viz.  the  ease  which  men  bred  in  civilised  dege- 
nerate into  savage  life.  Religious  zeal,  in  its  principle  highly 
commendable,  but,  in  its  hasty  indiscriminate  rashness,  often 
counteracting  its  own  benevolent  designs,  in  these  regions  out- 
ran, as  usual,  the' dictates  of  discretion  and  common  sense.  Tha 
mind  of  the  stupid  savage,  whose  most  active  exertions  were 
required  for  his  bodily  support,  was  little  adapted  tp  receive 
sublime  and  intellectual  truths.  The  missionaries,  frpm  want, 
were  soon  obliged  to  undergo  the  same  labours ;  and,  fvom  less 
dexterity,  as  soon  sunk  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  kziow  no 
"superior  talents  than  are  exerted  in  the  fishery  and  the  chase. 
The  French,  before  the  pe::ce  of  1763,  had  cultivated  the  fur- 
trade;  but,  when  Canada  became  an  English  colony,  the  trade 
was  deserted  by  the  former,  and,  for  a  time,  neglected  by  the 
conquerors.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  continued  unac- 
countably supine,  and  till  v/ithin  these  fev/  years  did  not  re- 
assume  their  activity.  The  adventurers  from  Canada  have  ex- 
perienced a  variety  of  fortunes  ;  many  of  their  losses  were  oc- 
casioned by  their  own  misconduct,  and  they  were  preserved 
only  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  Indians.  These  are  related 
with  peculiar  elegance  and  spirit,  thougli  the  horrid  scene  can 
scarcely  be  a  second  time  contemplated. 

*  About  the  same  time,  two  of  the  establishments  on  the  Assini- 
boin  river  were  attacked  with  less  justice,  when  several  white  men, 
and  a  greater  number  of  Indians,  were  killed.  In  shortj  it  appeared 
that  the  natives  had  formed  a  resolution  to  extirpate  the  traders ; 
and,  without  entering  into  any  further  reasonings  «in  the  inject,  it 
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appears  to  be  incontrovertible,  that  the  irregularity  pursued  in  cai^^ 
rying  on  the  trade  has  brought  it  into  its  present  forlorn  situation  j 
and  nothing  but  the  greatest  calapiity  that  could  have  befallen  the 
natives  saved  the  traders  from  destruction :  this  was  the  small-pox, 
which  spread  its  destructive  and  desolating  power,  as  the  fire  con- 
sumes the  dry  grass  of  the  field.  The  fatal  infection  spread  around 
with  a  baneful  rapidity  which  no  flight  could  escape,  and  with 
a  fatal  effect  that  nothing  could  resist.  It  destroyed  with  its  pesti- 
lential breath  whole  families  and  tribes  ;  and  the  horrid  scene  pre- 
sented to  those  who  had  the  melancholy  and  afflicting  opportunity 
of  beholding  it,  a  combination  of  the  dead,  the  dying,  and  such  as, 
to  avoid  the  horrid  fate  of  their  fi'iends  around  them,  prepared  tQ 
disappoint  the  plague  of  its  prey,  by  terminating  their  own  exis- 
tence. 

*  The  habits  and  lives  of  these  devoted  people,  which  provided  not 
to-day  for  the  wants  of  to-morrow,  must  have  heightened  the  pains 
of  such  an  affliction,  by  leaving  them  not  only  without  remedy,  but 
even  without  alleviation.  Nought  was  left  them  but  to  submit  in 
agony  and  despair. 

*  To  aggravate  the  picture,  if  aggravation  were  possible,  may  be 
added,  the  putrid  carcases  which  the  wolves,  with  a  furious  voracity, 
dragged  forth  from  the  huts,  or  which  were  mangled  within  them 
by  the  dogs,  whose  hunger  was  satisfied  with  the  disfigured  remains 
of  their  masters.  Nor  was  it  uncommon  for  the  father  of  a  family, 
whom  the  infection  had  not  reached,  to  call  them  around  him,  to 
represent  the  cruel  sufferings  and  horrid  fate  of  their  relations,  from 
the  influence  of  some  evil  spirit  who  was  preparing  to  extirpate  their 
race ;  and  to  incite  them  to  baffle  death,  with  all  its  horrors,  by 
their  own  poniards.  At  the  same  time,  if  their  hearts  failed  them 
in  this  necessary  act,  he  was  himself  ready  to  perform  the  deed  of 
mercy  with  his  own  hand,  as  the  last  act  of  his  affection,  and  in- 
stantly to  follow  them  to  the  common  place  of  rest  and  refuge  from 
human  evil.'     p.  xiv. 

In  1787,  the  two  trading  companies,  who,  after  these  direful 
events,  had  been  most  successful,  united  their  stocks  and  efforts, 
and  the  trade  was  conducted  with  more  skill  and  less  irregula- 
rity. Our  author  describes  the  outfit  of  the  canoes,  and  their 
management,  tracing  their  course  very  minutely  to  the  west. 
These  accounts  are  curious,  but  often  dry  and  uninteresting. 
We  shall  prefer,  as  an  extract,  the  description  of  Lake  Superior, 

*  Lake  Superior  is  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  body  of  fresh 
water  in  the  world:  it  is  clear  and  pellucid,  of  great  depth,  and 
abounding  in  a  great  variety  of  fish,  which  are  the  most  excellent  of 
their  kind.  There  are  trouts  of  three  kinds,  weighing  from  five  to 
fifty  pounds,  sturgeon,  pickerel,  pike,  red  and  white  carp,  black 
bass,  herrings,  &c.  &c.  and  the  last  and  best  of  all,  the  Ticamang, 
or  white  fish,  which  weighs  from  four  to  sixteen  pounds,  and  is  of  a 
superior  quality  in  these  waters. 

'  This  lake  may  be  denominated  the  grand  reservoir  of  the  River 
St.  Laurence,  a?  no  considerable  rivers  discharge  themselves  into  it. 
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The  principal  ones  are,  the  St.  Louis,  the  Nipigon,  the  Pic,  and  the 
Michipicoten.  Indeed,  the  extent  of  country  from  which  any  of 
tft«m  flow,  or  take  their  course,  in  any  direction,  cannot  admit  of  it, 
in  consequence  of  the  rid^e  of  land  that  separates  them  from  the 
rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  Hudson's  Bay,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  waters  that  fall  in  Lake  Michegan,  which  after* 
wards  become  a  part  of  the  St.  Laurence. 

'  This  vast  collection  of  water  is  often  covered  with  fog,  particu- 
larly vchen  the  wind  is  from  the  east,  which,  driving  against  the  high 
barren  rocks  on  the  north  and  v/e&t  shore,  dissolves  in  torrents  of 
rain.  It  is  very  generally  said,  that  the  storms  on  this  lake  arc 
denoted  by  a  swdl  on  the  preceding  day ;  but  this  circumstance  did 
not  appear  from  my  observation  to  be  a  regular  phcsnomenon,  as  the 
swells  more  frequently  subsided  without  any  subsequent  wind. 

*  Along  the  surrounding  rocks  of  this  immense  lake,  evident 
marks  appear  of  the  decrease  of  its  water,  by  the  lines  observable 
along  them.  The  space,  however,  between  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  smaller  lakes,  as  it  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  six  feet,  the  former  being  very  faint. 

*  The  inhabitants  that  are  found  along  the  coast  of  this  water 
are  all  of  the  Algonquin  nation,  the  whole  of  which  do  not  exceed 
150  families. 

*  These  people  live  chiefly  on  fish :  indeed,  from  what  has  been 
said  of  the  country,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  abound  in  animals,  as 
it  is  totally  destitute  of  that  shelter  which  is  so  necessary  to  them. 
The  rocks  appear  to  have  been  over-run  by  fire  ;  and  the  stunted 
timber,  which  once  grew  there,  is  frequently  seen  lying  along  the 
surface  of  them  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  be  reconciled,  that  any  thing 
should  grow  where  there  is  so  little  appearance  of  soil.  Between  the 
fallen  trees  there  are  briars,  with  hurtleberry  and  goosebcny  bushes, 
Raspberries,  &c.  which  invite  the  bears  in  greater  or  lesser  numbers, 
as  they  are  a  favourite  food  of  that  animal :  beyond  these  rocky 
banks  are  found  a  few  moose  and  fallow  deer.  The  waters  alone  are 
abundantly  inhabited. 

*  A  very  curious  phaenomenon  was  observed  some  years  ago  at 
the  Grand  Portage,  for  which  no  obvious  cause  could  be  assigned. 
The  water  withdrew  with  great  precipitation,  leaving  the  ground 
dry  that  had  never  before  been  visible,  the  fall  being  equal  to  four 
perpendicular  feet,  and  rushing  back  with  great  velocity  above  the 
common  mark.  It  continued  thus  falling  and  rising  for  several 
hours,  gradually  decreasing  till  it  stopped  at  its  usual  height.  There 
is  frequently  an  irregular  influx  and  deflux,  which  does  not  exceed 
ten  inches,  and  is  attributed  to  the  wind.'     v.  xli. 

The  description  of  the  country  round  Lake  Winipic,  and  tlie 
rivers  that  arise  from  thence^  arc  very  interesting ;  as  we  have 
asserted  that  this  would  probably  be  the  commercial  dupoty  could 
the  trade  of  this  country  ever  greatly  flourish. 

*  The  country,  soil,  produce,  and  climate,  from  Lake  Superior  to 
this  place  bear  a  general  resemblance,  with  a  predonjinance  of  rock 
and  water ;  the  former  is  of  the  granite  kind.     Wheic  there  is  any 
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soil,  it  is  well  covered  with  wood,  such  as  oak,  elm,  ash  of  different' 
kinds,  maple  of  two  kinds,  pines  of  various  descriptions,  among 
vyhich  are  what  I  call  the  cypress,  with  the  hickory,  iron-wood, 
liard,  poplar,  cedar,  black  and  white  birch,  &c.  Sec.  Vast  quantities 
of  wild  rice  are  seen  throughout  the  country,  which  the  natives  coIt 
lect  in  the  month  of  August  for  their  winter  stores.  To  the  north 
of  fifty  degrees  it  is  hardly  known,  or  at  least  does  not  come  to 
maturity. 

'  Lake  Winipic  is  the  great  reservoir  of  several  large  rivers,  and 
discharges  itself  by  the  River  J^elson  into  Hudson's  Bay.  The  first 
in  rotation,  next  to  that  I  have  just  described,  is  the  Assiniboin,  or 
Red  River,  which,  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles  coastwise,  disem- 
bogues on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Lake  Winipic.  It  alternately 
receives  those  two  denominations  from  its  dividing,  at  the  distance 
of  about  thirty  miles  from  the  lake,  into  two  large  branches.  The 
eastern  branch,  called  the  Red  River,  runs  in  a  southern  direction  to 
near  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  On  this  are  two  trading 
establishments.  The  cbuntry  on  either  side  is  but  partially  supr 
plied  with  wood,  and  consists  of  plains  covered  with  herds  of  the 
buffalo  and  the  elk,  especially  on  the  western  side.  On  the  eastern 
side  are  lakes  and  rivers,  and  the  whole  country  is  well  wooded,  level, 
abounding  in  beaver,  bears,  moose-deer,  fallow-deer,  &c.  &c.  The 
natives,  who  are  of  the  Algonquin  tribe,  are  not  very  numerous,  and 
are  considered  as  the  natives  of  Lake  Superior.  1  his  country  being 
near  the  Mississippi,  is  also  inhabited  by  the  Nadawasis,  who  fire  the 
natural  enemies  of  the  former  ;  the  head  of  tl;e  water  being  the  war- 
line,  they  are  in  a  continual  state  of  hostility  ;  and  though  the  Al- 
gonquins  are  equally  brave,  the  others  generally  out-number  them : 
it  is  verv  probable,  therefore,  that  if  the  latter  continue  to  venture 
out  of  the  woods,  which  form  their  only  protection,  they  will  soon 
be  extirpated.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  tir.er  country  in  the  world 
for  the  residence  of  uncivilised  man  than  that  which  occupies  th^ 
space  between  this  river  and  Lake  Superior.  It  abounds  in  every 
thing  necessary  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  such  a  people.  Fish, 
venison,  and  fowl,  with  wild  rice,  are  in  great  plenty  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  their  subsistence  requires  that  bodily  exercise  so  necessary 
to  health  and  vigour. 

*  This  great  extent  of  country  was  formerly  very  populous;  but, 
from  the  information  I  received,  the  aggregate  of  its  inhabitants  does 
not  exceed  three  hundred  warriors  ;  and,  among  the  few  whom  I 
saw,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  widows  were  more  numerous  than 
the  men.  The  rackoon  is  a  native  of  this  country,  but  is  seldonj 
found  to  the  north\yard  of  it. 

<  The  other  branch  is  called  after  the  tribe  of  the  Nadawasis,  who 
here  go  by  the  name  of  Assiniboins,  and  are  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  it.  It  runs  from  off  the  north-north-west,  and,  in  the  latitude  of 
51-i  west,  and  longitude  103-^,  rising  in  the  same  mountains  as  the 
River  Dauphin,  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  due  order.  They  must  have 
separated  from  their  nation  at  a  time  beyond  our  knowledge,  and 
\\wi  in  peace  with  the  Algonquins  and  Knisteneaux. 

'  The  country  between  this  and  the  Red  River  is  almost  a  conti- 
nual plain  to  the  Missisoury.     The  soil  is  sand  and  gravel,  with  a 
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•light  intermixture  of  earth,  and  produces  a  short  grass.  Trees  are 
very  rare  ;  nor  are  there  on  the  banks  of  the  river  sufficient,  except 
in  particular  spots,  to  build  houses  and  supply  fire-wood  for  the 
tj-adjng  estabhshments,  of  which  there  are  four  principal  ones.  Both 
these  rivers  are  navigable  for  canoes  to  their  source,  without  a  fall ; 
though  in  some  parts  there  are  rapids,  caused  by  occasional  beds  of 
lime-stone  and  gravel;  but  in  general  they  have  a  sandy  bottom.'  p.lxi. 

We  need  scarcely  remind  the  reader,  that  the  distance  from 
Lake  Winipic  to  the  Missisoury,  and  thp  source  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, is  comparatively  inconsiderable  ;  that  an  open  river, 
the  Red  River,  passes  through  almost  the  whole  interval;  that 
its  connexion  with  Upper  Canada,  by  means  of  the  lakes,  and 
with  Hudson's  Bay,  throvigh  Port  Nelson  River,  render  it  a 
very  desirable  settlement  ;  while  on  the  south  and  west  the 
country  is  probably  encumbered  with  hills  or  woods  till  it 
reaches  Mexico.  The  following  picturesque  description  of  a 
beautiful  scene  in  the  higher  grounds  of  the  centre  of  America 
is  truly  impressive, 

*  The  Portage  la  Loche  is  of  a  level  surface,  in  some  parts  abound- 
ing with  stones ;  but  in  general  it  is  an  entire  sand,  and  covered  with 
the  cypress,  the  pine,  the  spruce  fir,  and  other  trees  natural  to  its 
foil.  Within  three  miles  of  the  north-west  termination  there  is  a 
small  round  lake,  whose  diameter  does  not  exceed  a  mile,  and  which 
affords  a  trifling  respite  to  the  labour  of  carrying.  Within  a  mile 
of  the  termination  of  the  Portage  is  a  very  steep  precipice,  whose 
ascent  and  descent  appears  to  be  equally  impracticable  in  any  way, 
as  it  consists  of  a  succession  of  eight  hills,  some  of  which  are  almost 
perpendicular  ;  nevertheless,  the  Canadians  contrive  to  surmount  all 
these  difficulties,  even  with  their  canoes  and  lading. 

*  This  precipice,  which  rises  upwards  of  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
plain  beneath  it,  commands  a  most  extensive,  romantic,  and  ravishing 
prospect.  From  thence  the  eye  looks  down  on  the  coarse  of  the  little 
river,  by  some  called  the  Swan  River,  and  by  others  the  Clear  Water 
and   Pchcan    River,  beautifully  maeandering  for  upwards  of  thirty 
miles.  The  valley,  which  is  at  oncerefresliedand  adorned  by  it,  is  about 
three  miles  in  breadth,  and  is  confined  by  two  lofty  ridges  of  equal 
height,  displaying  a  most  delightful  intermixture  of  wood  and  lawn, 
and  stretching  on  till  the  blue  mist  obscures  the  prospect.     Some 
parts  of  the  inclining  heights  are  covered  with  stately  forests,  re- 
lieved by  promontories  of  the  finest  verdure,  where  the  elk  and  buf- 
falo find  pasture.     These  are  contrasted  by  spots  where  fire  has  de- 
stroyed the  woods,  and  left  a  dreary  void  behind  it.     Nor,  when  ^^ 
beheld  this  wonderful  display  of  uncultivated  nature,  was  the  moving 
scenery  of  human  occupation  wanting  to  complete  the  picture.   From 
this  elevated  situation,  I  beheld  my  people,  diminished,  as  it  were, 
to  half  their  size,  employed  in  pitching  their  tents  in  a  charming 
meadow,  and   among  the  canoes,  which,  being  turned  upop   their 
tides,  presented  their  reddened  bottoms  in  contrast  with  the  sur- 
xounding  verdure.    At  the  same  time,  the  process  of  gumming  thet» 
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produced  numerous  small  spires  of  smoke,  which,  as  they  rose,  en- 
livened the  scene,  and  at  length  blended  with  the  larger  columns  that 
ascended  from  the  tires  where  the  suppers  were  preparing.  It  was 
in  the  month  of  September  when  I  enjoyed  a  scene,  of  which  I  do 
not  presume  to  give  an  adequate  description  ;  and  as  it  was  the  rut- 
ting season  of  the  elk,  the  whistling  of  that  animal  was  heard  in  all 
the  variety  which  the  echoes  could  afford  it. 

*  This  river,  which  waters  and  reflects  such  enchanting  scenery, 
runs,  including  its  windings,  upwards  of  eighty  miles,  when  it  dis- 
charges itself  in  the  Elk  River,  according  to  the  denomination  of  the 
natives,  but  commonly  called  by  the  white  people,  the  Athabasca 
River,  in  latitude  56°  42"  north.'      p.  Ixxxv. 

The  accounts  of  the  Knisteneaux  and  Chipewyan  Indians  are 
curious,  but  offer  nothing  that  we  can  properly  select.  They  are 
tribes  of  Americans,  with  shades  of  difference  both  in  appear- 
ance and  manners  from  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  north- 
ern parts  of  the  continent. 

We  shall  return  to  these  journeys  in  another  article ; — for  what 
we  have  now  selected,  as  will  be  obvious,  is  from  the  *  Account 
of  the  Fur-Trade.' 

(To  he  continued.) 


Art.  II. — Account  of  the  Lfe  and  Writings  of  William  Robert- 
Sony  D.D.  F.R.S.  E.  i^f.  Read  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh.      Zvo.     5/.   Boards.      Cadell  iJrw^Davies.    1 80 1. 

1  HIS  pleasing  and  intelligent  performance  is  introduced  by 
the  following  advertisement. 

*  The  principal  authorities  for  the  biographical  details  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  were  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Robertson's  eldest 
son,  Mr.  William  Robertson,  advocate.  To  him  I  am  indebted, 
not  only  for  the  original  letters  with  which  he  has  enabled  me  to  gra- 
tify the  curiosity  of  rp-j  readers,  but  for  every  other  aid  which  he 
could  be  prompted  to  contribute,  either  by  regard  for  his  father's 
memory,  or  by  friendship  for  myself. 

*  My  information  with  respect  to  the  earlier  part  of  Dr.  Robert- 
son's life  was  derived  almost  entirely  from  one  of  his  oldest  and  most 
valued  friends,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carlyle  of  Inveresk. 

*  It  is  proper  for  me  to  add,  that  this  Memoir  was  read  at  diffe- 
rent meetings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  was  destined 
for  a  place  in  their  Transactions.  The  length  to  which  it  has  ex- 
tended, suggested  the  idea  of  a  separate  publication,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  an  Appendix. 

*  During  the  long  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  it  was  com- 
posed, a  few  sentences  have  been  occasionally  inserted,  in  which  a 
reference  is  made  to  later  criticisms  on  Dr.  Robertson's  writings.     I 
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mention  this  circumstance,  in  order  to  account  for  some  slight  ana- 
chronisms. 

f  College  of  Edinburgh,  *  DUGALD  STEWART,' 

l6th  May,  1801. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  forestall  the  reader's  gratification  in 
the  perusal,  by  giving  a  regular  abstract  of  the  life  of  Dr. 
Robertson  •,  but  only  offer  a  few  remarks,  and  produce  a  few 
specimens  of  the  author's  manner. 

As  Dr.  Robertson  was  born  in  1721,  and  did  not  publish  his 
History  of  Scotland,  the  earliest  of  his  literary  efforts,  till  1759, 
it  follows  that  he  was  in  his  thirty-eighth  year  when  he  first 
appeared  as  an  author.     Nor  would  it  seem  that  the  judgement 
necessary  in  history,  or  any  grand  scientific  design,  can  be  suf- 
ficiently   matured    till    about   that   period   of   life.      Professor 
Stewart  is  well  known  to  be  an  able  metaphysician,  and  more 
versed  in  the  theory  of  the  mind  than  in  the  history  of  literature ; 
else  it  might  have  been  a  curious  topic  of  inquiry  for  him.  What 
•were  the  most  recent  English  models  which  Dr.  Robertson  pro- 
bably followed  in  the  manner  and  disposition  of  his  work  r     '1  he 
Strict   quotation  of  authority,  which  he  most  laudably  intro- 
duced into  classical  productions,  was  a  practice  totally  unknown 
to  the  French  and  Italian  writers  :  and,  in  human  affairs,  such 
important  consequences  often  arise  from  seeming  trifles,  that 
several  revolutions  of  literary  and  even   political  opinions,  in 
France,    may  be   traced  to  the  inaccuracies    of  their  leading 
aathors— inaccuracies  propagated  by  themselves,  from  not  hav- 
ing referred  to  their  authorities.     It  is  a  peculiar  characteristic 
of  the  French  literature  of  the  present  day,  that  grave  produc- 
tions in  that  language  maybe  divided  into  the  pedantic  and  phi- 
losophical.    Of  the    former,  there  are  excellent  specimens  in 
the  Memoirs   of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  as  well   as  in 
many  otKer  literary  dissertations.     Of  the  latter,  the  works  of 
what  are  called  the  French  philosophers  alford  abundant  exam- 
ples.    In  the  first  class,  the  subjects  generally  only  interest  a  few 
curious  and  literary  men  •,  while  the  second  creates  a  kind  of 
ephemeral  classics  read  by  the  nation  at  large. 

The  union  of  these  two  manners  constitutes  the  great  glory  of 
English  literature,  which  can  boast  of  not  a  few  productions  in- 
fallibly classical,  and  M-hich  will  reach  the  most  distant  poste- 
rity, because  they  not  only  rest  on  the  perpetual  basis  of  truth 
and  authentication,  but  superadd  the  advantages  of  clear  ar- 
rangement, condensed  information,  and  elegant  style.  Till 
this  method  shall  be  adopted  in  France,  we  may  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  their  historical  classics  in  particular  will  attain  but  a 
brief  and  transitory  reputation. 

As,  in  constructing  a  grand  fabric,  the  plummet  and  the 
level,  though  they  seem  to  be  trifling  instrumentSj  are  of  the  most 
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essential  consequence;  so,  in  literature,  though  a  strict  refe- 
rence to  authorities,  and  a  constant  attention  to  severe  accuracy, 
may  seem  beneath  the  notice  of  an  ardent  genius,  yet,  without 
them,  his  production  \vill  soon  yield  to  the  tempests  of  time.  The 
first  inventor  of  the  accurate  plan  of  arranging  history,  and 
other  great  compositions,  it  might  perhaps  be  difficult  to  trace  : 
nor  shall  we  attempt  to  follow  it  to  the  pedantry  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  in  which  the  practice  was  carried  to  the  most 
ridiculous  abuse.  Among  the  English  classics  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  many  examples  might  be  adduced  of  just  and  mode- 
rate quotation.  But  Rollin  in  his  histories  seems  to  have  been 
partly  guided  by  his  ov^^n  just  taste,  and  partly  by  the  examples 
of  Montaigne  and  Le  Vayer — classical  writers  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. The  translations  of  Rollin  into  English  had  no  doubt  some 
weight  in  introducing  this  practice  among  ourselves;  but  its  ge- 
neral adoption  in  great  literary  productions  may  perhaps  be  traced 
with  ampler  truth  to  the  Universal  Elistory — a  work  of  distin- 
guished merit  for  that  period  of  our  literature,  when  the  spirit 
of  criticism  and  philosophical  research  was  only  beginning  to 
dawn. 

The  reputation  of  the  Universal  History  is  rather  of  a  du- 
bious nature,  from  the  number  of  the  writers  employed;  so 
that  its  fame  has  become  scattered  and  indistinct,  instead  of  being 
concentrated  upon  one  distinguished  author.  But  it  has  often  im- 
pressed us,  that  the  general  form  and  texture,  and  grave  dignity 
of  the  style,  the  references  to  the  authorities  and  other  meritori- 
ous circumstances  of  that  work,  formed  avenues,  as  it  were,  to 
the  palaces  afterwards  erected  by  Robertson  and  Hume.  The 
Universal  History  had  also  been  crowned  with  singular  success 
and  wide  applause;  the  good  sense  of  the  nation  preferring 
truth,  and  the  strict  quotation  of  authorities,  to  meretricious 
ornaments  and  ephemeral  eloquence,  which  often  please,  or 
rather  bewilder,  the  imagination,  at  the  expense  of  the  judge- 
ment. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  reflexions  by  the  confessed  defi- 
ciency of  the  present  biographer  in  literary  history  ;  which  is, 
however,  superior  to  any  metaphysical  theory  of  the  mind, 
being  a  collection  of  facts  on  the  history  of  human  intellect, 
■while  metaphysics  are  perhaps  of  all  studies  the  most  uncertain. 
Tr.om  Descartes,  to  the  present  hour,  how  many  metaphysical 
meteors  have  glittered  and  vanished ! 

We  do  not,  however,  insinuate  that  there  Is  any  mixture  of 
metaphysics  in  the  present  work,  which  is,  on  the  contrary, 
written  with  neatness  and  good  sense.  We  only  regret  that 
the  author's  evident  unacquaintance  with  literary  history  has 
rendered  his  production  feeble  and  barren  in  parts  which  might 
have  been  so  much  enriched  and  adorned. 

Jn  1754  Dr.  Robertson  became  a  member  of  a  literary  club 
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it  Edrnburgh,  called  the  Select  Sonely.  When  such  clubs  are 
merely  convivial,  they  afford  an  agreeable  relaxation  for  men  of 
letters ;  but  it  often  happens  that  they  produce  a  confined 
taste,  and  a  self-importance,  and  would  restrict  literary  fame 
within  their  o\vn  narrow  limits,  and  condemn  every  author  who 
is  not  a  member  of  them,  or  does  not  at  least  embrace  their 
ruling  tenets.  In  this  society,  however.  Dr.  Robertson  seems 
to  have  improved  those  powers  of  elocution  by.  which  he 
was  afterwards  distinguished  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  Scot- 
land.    . 

*  In  these  courts,  indeed,  during  the  very  period  when  the  Select 
Society  was  contributing   so  much  to  the  fame  and  to  the  improve- 
ment of  Scotland,  there  occurred  one  subject  of  debate,  unconnected 
with  the  ordinary  details  of  church  government,  which  afforded   at 
once  full  scope  to  Dr.  Robertson's  powers  as  a  speaker,  and  to  a  dis- 
play of  that  mild  and  conciliatory  temper,  Vv'hich  was  afterwards,  for 
a  long  course  of  years,  so  honourably  employed,  in  healing  the  divi- 
sions of  a  church  torn  with  faction,  and  in  smoothing  the  transition 
from  the  severity  of  puritanical  manners,   to  habits  less  at  variance 
with  the  genius  of  the  times.     For  this  important  and  arduous  task 
lie  was  fitted  in  an  eminent  degree  by  the  happy  union  he  exhibited 
in  his  own  character,  of  that  exemplary  decency  which  became  his 
order,  with  all  the  qualities  that  form  the  charm  and  the  ornament 
of  social  life. — The  occurrence  to  which  I  allude  more  particularly 
at  present,  v/as  the  flame  kindled  among  the  Scottish  clergy  in  the 
year  1757,  by  the  publication  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  the  au- 
thor of  which,  Mr.  John  Home,  was  then  minister  of  Athelstonford, 
The  extraordinary  merits  of  this  performance,  which  is  now  become 
to  Scotchmen  a  subject  of  national  pride,  were  not  sufScicnt  to  atone 
for  so  bold  a  departure  from  the  austerity  expected  in  a  Presbyterian 
divine  ;  and  the  offence  was  not  a  little  exasperated  by  the  conduct  of 
some  of  Mr.  Home's  brethren,  who,  partly  from  curiosity,  and  partly 
from  a  friendly  wish  to  share  in  the  censure  bestowed  on  the  author, 
were  led  to  witness  the  first  representation  of  the  piece  on  the  Edin- 
burgh stage.     In  the  whole  course  of  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings 
connected  with  these  incidents,  Dr.  Robertson  distinguished  himself 
by  the  ablest  and  most  animated  exertions  in  defence  of  his  friends ; 
and  contributed  greatly,  by  his  persuasive  eloquence,  to  the  mild- 
ness of  that  sentence  in  which  the  prosecution  at  last  terminated. 
His  arguments  on  this  occasion  had,  it  m.ay  be  presumed,  the  greater 
"weight,  that  he  had  never  himself  entered  within  the  walls  of  a  play- 
house ;  a  remarkable  proof,  among  numberless  others  which  the  his- 
tory of  his  life  affords,  of  that    scrupulous  circumspection  in  his 
private  conduct,  which,  while  it  added  so  much  to  his  usefulness  as 
a  clergyman,  was  essential  to  his  influence  as  the  leader  of  a  party  ; 
and  which  so  often  enabled  him  to  recommend  successfully  to  others 
the  same  candid  and  indulgent  spirit  that  was  congenial  to  his  own 
mind. 

'  The  flattering  notice  these  exertions  drew  to  him  from  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  rising  influence  he  had  already  secured  among  his  own 
order,  would  have  presented  to  a  temper  less  active  and  perseverin^j 
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than  his,  many  seductions  to  interrupt  his  studies.  A  considerahii 
portion  of  his  time  appears,  in  fact,  to  have  been  devoted,  during  this 
period  of  his  life,  to  the  society  of  his  friends  ;  but,  as  far  as  hi» 
situation  enabled  him  to  command  it,  it  was  to  a  society  which  amply 
compensated  for  its  encroachment  on  his  studious  leisure,  by  what  it 
added  to  the  culture  and  enlargement  of  his  mind.  The  improvement 
which,  in  tliese  respects,  he  derived  from  the  conversation  of  Patrick 
lord  Elibank,  he  often  recollected  in  his  more  advanced  years  with 
peculiar  pleasure  ;  and  it  affords  no  inconsiderable  proof  of  the  pene- 
tration of  that  lively  and  accomplished  nobleman,  that  long  before 
the  voice  of  the  public  could  have  given  any  direction  to  his  attach- 
ments, he  had  selected  as  the  companions  of  his  social  hours,  the  his- 
torian of  queen  Mary,  and  the  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas/ 
».  16. 

The  publication  of  Dr.  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland,  oil 
the  first  of  February  1759,  was  folloM'ed  by  a  great  and  esta- 
blished reputation.  The  extracts  of  letters  produced  are  from 
Mr.  Walpole,  Dr.  Warburton,  and  Mr.  Garrick.  But  good 
judges  are  as  rare  as  good  authors  j  and  the  opinion  of  David 
Hume  Is  of  more  consequence. 

''  You  have  very  good  cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  success  of 
ycur  history,  as  far  as  it  can  be  judged  of  from  a  few  weeks'  publi* 
cation.  I  have  not  heard  of  one  who  does  not  praise  it  v/armly;  and 
%vere  I  to  enumerate  all  those  whose  suffrages  I  have  either  heard  in 
its  favour,  or  been  told  of,  1  should  fill  my  letter  with  a  list  of 
names.  Mallet  told  me  that  he  was  sure  there  was  no  Englishman 
capable  of  composing  such  a  work.  The  town  will  have  it  that  yotl 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  thinking  it  impossible  for  a  mere  untraveled 
Scotchman  to  produce  such  language.  In  short,  you  may  depend 
on  the  success  of  your  work,  and  that  your  name  is  known  very 
much  to  your  advantage. 

"  I  am  diverting  myself  with  the  notion  how  much  you  will  pro- 
fit by  the  applause  of  my  enemies  in  Scotland.  Had  you  and  I 
been  such  fools  as  to  have  given  way  to  jealousy,  to  have  entertained 
animosity  and  malignity  against  each  other,  and  to  have  rent  all  our 
acquaintance  into  parties,  what  a  noble  amusement  we  should  have 
exhibited  to  the  blockheads,  which  now  they  are  likely  to  be  disap- 
pointed of.  All  the  people  whose  friendship  or  judgement  either  of 
us  value,  are  friends  to  both,  and  will  be  pleased  with  the  success  of 
both,  as  we  will  be  with  that  of  each  other.  I  declare  to  you  I  have 
not  of  a  long  time  had  a  moi-e  sensible  pleasure  than  the  good  recep- 
tion of  your  Histoiy  has  given  me  within  this  fortnight."      p.  31. 


"  The  great  success  of  your  book,  beside  its  real  merit,  is  for*- 
warded  by  its  prudence,  and  by  the  deference  paid  to  established 
opinions.  It  gains  also  by  its  being  your  first  performance,  and  by 
its  surprising  the  public,  who  are  not  upon  their  guard  against  it. 
By  reason  of  these  two  circumstances  justice  is  more  readily  done  to 
its  merit,  which,  however,  is  really  so  great,  that  I  believe  there  is 
scarce  another  instance  of  a  first  performance  being  so  near  per- 
fection."    p.  34. 
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It  IS  not  a  little  remarkable,  that,  in  the  torrent  of  whig  opi- 
nions at  the  time,  Dr.  Robertson  was  regarded  as  an  apolo- 
gist for  Mary;  while  in  the  recent  torrent  of  toryism  he  has  been 
attacked  as  her  adversary  ; — a  proof,  if  any  were  required,  that 
his  work  rests  on  the  eternal  basis  of  truth. 

In  his  reflexions  on  this  work,  professor  Stewart  again  evinces 
more  acquaintance  with  metaphysics  than  with  literary  history; 
and  he  speaks  of  difficulties  which  certainly  the  author  and  his 
readers  never  before  thought  of ;  as  the  barbarous  idiom  of  any 
country  cannot  in  the  least  affect  the  dignity  of  its  history.  The 
^Macedonians  spoke  a  most  barbarous  dialect:  but  who  ever 
thinks  of  such  a  circumstance  in  reading  the  history  of  Philip  or 
Alexander?  Dr.  Stewart  seems  here  to  have  wandered  into 
false  refinement.  A  brief  comparison  of  Dr.  Robertson  with 
Guicciardini,  Davila,  &c.  would  have  been  far  more  interest- 
ing J  but,  from  many  passages  of  the  work,  we  should  be  led 
to  suspect  that  Dr.  Stewart  has  read  but  little;  and  that,  instead 
of  a  treasure  of  acquired  knowledge  in  solid  gold,  his  mental  cabi- 
nets are  filled  with  the  bank  paper  of  metaphysics,  which,  as  we 
have  before  observed,  passes  for  a  time,  but  is  a  very  perishable 
commodity.  In  vain  would  the  modern  philosophers  decry 
learning;  which,  if  properly  digested,  is  the  same  with  mental 
experience  with  a  progression  of  facts  in  natural  philosophy;  or, 
to  use  a  more  homely  similitude,  with  the  use  of  manure  in 
agriculture,  enriching  the  mind,  which  otherwise  produces  only 
a  slender  crop. 

*  Dr.  Robertson's  own  ambition  was,  in  the  nilean  time,  directed 
to  a  different  object.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  Scottfsh  his- 
tory, we  find  him  consulting  his  friends  about  the  choice  df  another 
historical  subject ;  anxious  to  add  new  laurels  to  those  he  had  alrea- 
dy acquired.  Dr.  John  Blair  urged  him  strongly  on  this  occasion  to 
write  a  complete  History  of  England ;  and  mentioned  to  him,  as  an 
inducement,  a  conversation  between  lord  Chesterfield  and  colonel 
Irwin  ;  in  which  the  former  said,  that  he  would  not  scruple,  if  Dr. 
Robertson  would  undertake  such  a  work,  to  move,  in  the  house  of 
peers,  that  he  should  have  public  encouragement  to  enable  him  to 
carry  it  into  execution.  But  this  proposal  he  was  prevented  from 
listening  to,  by  his  unwillingness  to  interfere  with  Mr.  Hume  ;  al- 
though it  coincided  with  a  favourite  plan  which  he  himself  had 
formed  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life.  The  two  subjects  which 
appear  to  have  chiefly  divided  his  choice  were,  the  History  of 
Greece,  and  that  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth.  Between  these 
he  hesitated  long,  balancing  their  comparative  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages, and  availing  himself  of  all  the  lights  that  his  correspondents 
could  impart  to  him.  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Hume  took  a  more 
peculiar  interest  in  his  deliberations,  and  discussed  the  subject  with 
him  in  length  in  various  letters.  I  shall  extract  a  few  passages  from 
thesCi  The  opinions  of  such  writers  upon  such  a  question  cannot 
fail  to  be  geoeraily  interesting ;  and  some  of  the  hints  they  suggest 
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may  perhaps  be  useful  to  those  who,  conscious  of  their  own  powsrs," 
are  disposed  to  regret  that  the  field  of  historical  composition  is  ex« 
haustcd. 

*  The  following  passages  are  copied  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Walpolej 
dated  4th  March  1 759. 

*♦  If  I  can  throw  in  any  additional  temptation  to  your  dispositiort 
for  writing,  it  is  vvoith  my  while,  even  at  the  hazard  of  my  judge- 
ment and  my  knowledge,  both  of  which  however  are  small  enough 
to  make  me  tender  of  them.  Before  I  read  your  History,  I  should 
probably  have  been  glad  to  dictate  to  you,  and  (I  will  venture  to  say 
it — it  satirises  nobody  but  myself)  should  have  thought  I  did  honour 
to  an  obscure  Scotch  clergyman,  by  directing  his  studies  with  my 
superior  lights  and  abilities.  How  you  have  saved  me,  sir,  from  m.ak- 
ing  a  ridiculous  figure,  by  making  so  great  an  one  yourself!  But 
could  I  suspect,  that  a  man  I  believe  much  younger,  and  whose  dia- 
lect I  scarce  understood,  and  who  came  to  me  with  all  the  diffidence 
and  modesty  of  a  very  middling  author,  and  who  I  was  told  had 
passed  his  life  in  a  small  living  near  Edinburgh  ;  could  I  suspect 
that  he  had  not  only  \Vritten  what  all  the  world  now  allows  the  best 
modern  history,  but  that  he  had  written  it  in  the  purest  English, 
and  with  as  much  seeming  knowledge  of  men  and  courts  as  if  he  had 
passed  all  his  life  in  important  embassies?  In  short,  cir,  I  have  not 
power  to  make  you,  what  you  ought  to  be,  a  minister  of  state — but 
I  will  do  all  I  can,  I  will  stimulate  you  to  continue  writing,  aud  I 
shall  do  it  without  presumption. 

*•  I  should  like  either  of  the  subjects  you  mention,  and  I  can 
figure  one  or  two  others  that  would  shine  in  your  hands.  In  one 
light  the  history  of  Greece  seems  preferable.  You  know  all  the  ma;- 
terials  for  it  that  can  possibly  be  had.  It  is  concluded  ;  it  is  clear  of 
all  objections ;  for  perhaps  nobody  but  I  should  run  wildly  into  pas- 
sionate fondness  for  liberty,  if  I  was  writing  about  Greece.  It  even 
might,  1  think,  be  made  agreeably  new,  and  that  by  comparing  tlic 
extreme  difference  of  their  manners  and  ours,  particularly  in  tlic 
article  of  finances,  a  system  almost  new  in  the  world. 

•  ••••••4 

"  With  regard  to  the  History  of  Charles  V.j  it  is  a  magnificent 
lubject,  and  worthy  of  you.  It  is  more  :  it  is  lit  for  you ; — for  you 
have  shown  that  you  can  write  on  ticklish  subjects  with  the  utmost 
discretion,  and  on  subjects  of  religious  party  with  temper  and  impar- 
tialityi  Besides,  by  what  little  I  have  skimmed  of  history  myself,  I 
have  seen  how  many  mistakes,  how  many  prejudices,  may  easily  be 
detected:  and  though  much  has  been  written  on  that  age,  probably 
truth  still  remains  to  be  written  of  it.  Yet  I  have  an  objection  to  this 
subject.  Though  Charles  V.  was  in  a  manner  the  emperor  of 
Europe,  yet  he  was  a  German  or  a  Spaniard.  Consider,  sir,  by 
what  you  must  have  found  in  writing  the  History  of  Scotland,  bow 
difficult  it  would  be  for  the  most  penetrating  genius  of  another 
country  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  Scottish  story.  So  mvich  of  all 
transactions  must  take  their  rise  from,  and  depend  on,  national  laws, 
customs,  and  idea«,  that  I  am  persuaded  a  native  would  always  dis- 
cover great  mistakes  in  a  foreign  writer*  Greece,  indeed,  is  a  foi'cign 
country  ;  but  no  Creek  U  alive  to  disprove  one."   p.  50. 
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It  is  singular  enough,  that,  as  Dr.  Robertson  was  soon  after 
appointed  historiographer  for  Scotland,  he  did  not  conscientiously 
adhere  to  the  tenor  of  his  patent,  and  complete  the  history  of 
his  native  country.  But,  having  no'*'  acquired  fame  and  money, 
he  was  naturally  desirous  of  augmenting  both.  The  History 
6f  Scotland  was  not  very  promising :  and  a  subject  which 
might  display  greater  talents,  and  command  the  attention  of 
foreigners,  was  of  course  preferred. 

A  history  of  England  was  also  contemplated  by  this  cele- 
brated author,  but  soon  relinquished,  from  the  impossibility  of 
his  residing  statedly  at  London. 

At  length  appeared  the  History  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 

*  The  paragraphs  which  immediately  follow  are  part  of  a  lettei" 
from  Mr.  Hume,  without  any  date;  but  written,  as  appears  from  the 
contents,  while  the  History  of  Charles  V.  was  still  in  the  press.  The 
levity  cf  the  style  forms  such  a  striking  contrast  to  the  character 
which  this  grave  and  philosophical  historian  sustains  in  his  publica- 
tions, that  I  have  sometimes  hesitated  about  the  propriety  of  sub- 
jecting to  the  criticisms  of  the  world  so  careless  an  eftusion  of  gaiety 
and  affection.  I  trust,  hotvever,  that  to  some  it  will  not  be  wholly 
iminteresting  to  enjoy  a  glimpse  of  the  writer  and  his  correspondent 
in  the  habits  of  private  intercourse  ;  and  that  to  them  the  playful  and 
good-natured  irony  of  Mr.  Hume  will  suggest  not  unpleasing  pictures 
of  the  hours  which  they  borrowed  from  business  and  study.  Dr. 
Robertson  used  frequentW  to  say,  that  in  Mr.  Hume's  gaiety  there 
was  something  which  appi-oached  to  infantine;  and  that  he  had 
found  the  same  thing  so  often  exemplified  in  the  circle  of  his 'other 
friends,  that  he  Was  almost  disposed  to  consider  it  as  characteriutica-l 
of  genius.  It  has  certainly  lent  an  amiable  grace  to  some  of  the  moat 
favourite  names  in  ancient  story* 

-Atqui 


Primores  populi  arripuit,  populumque  tributira  ;  — 
Q£in  ubi  se  a  vulgo  et  scena  in  secreta  rcmorant 
Virtus  Scipiadae  et  mitis  sapientia  La;li, 
Nugari  cum  illo  et  discincti  ludere,  donee 
Decoqueretur  olus,  sohti. ■ 

"  I  got  yesterday  from  Stralian  about  thirty  sheets  of  your  Hi?- 
tory  to  be  sent  over  to  Suard,  and  last  night  a;id  this  morning  have 
'run  them  over  with  great  avidity.  I  could  not  deny  myself  the  satis- 
.faction — which  I  hope  also  will  not  displease  you — of  expressing 
presently  my  extreme  approbation  of  them.  To  say  only  tliey  are 
very  well  written,  is  by  far  too  faint  an  expression,  and  much  infe- 
rior to  the  sentiments  I  feel  ;  they  are  composed  with  nobleness,  with 
dignity,  with  elegance,  and  vi'ith  judjrement,  to  which  there  are 
few  equals.  They  even  excel,  and,  I  think,  in  a  sensible  degree, 
your  History  of  Scotland.  I  propose  to  myself  great  pleasure  in 
b^ing  the  only  man  in  England,  during  some  months,  who  wdl  be 
in  the  situation  of  doing  you  justice  ;  after  which  you.  may  certainly 
expect  that  my  voice  will  be  drowned  in  that  of  the  pubhc. 

CRiT.REViV0l.35.  J««o  J8o2.  L 
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"  You  know  that  y<iw  and  I  have  always  been  on  the  footing  of 
finding  in  each  other's  productions  something  to  blame,  and  some- 
thing to  commend  ;  and  therefore  you  may  perhaps  expect  also 
some  seasoning  of  the  former  kind;  but  really  neither  my  leisure  nor 
inclination  allowed  me  to  make  such  remarks,  and  1  sincerely  believe 
you  have  afforded  me  very  small  materials  for  them.  However,  such 
particulars  as  occur  to  my  memory  I  shall  mention.  Maltreat  is  a 
Scotticism  which  occurs  once.  What  the  devil  had  you  to  do  with 
that  old-fashioned  dangling  word  ivheretuith?  I  should  as  soon  take 
back  ivhereupon,  luhereunto,  and  ivhercuJithaL  I  think  the  only  tole- 
rable decent  gentleman  of  the  family  is  nuherein',  and  I  should  not 
chuse  to  be  often  seen  in  his  company.  But  I  know  your  affection 
for  luhere-w'tth  proceeds  from  your  partiality  to  Dean  Swift,  whom  I 
can  often  laugh  with,  whose  style  I  can  even  approve,  but  surely 
can  never  admire.  It  has  no  harmony,  no  eloquence,  no  ornament  ; 
and  not  much  correctness,  whatever  the  English  may  imagine.  Were 
;iot  their  literature  still  in  a  somewhat  barbarous  state,  that  author's 
place  would  not  be  so  high  among  their  classics.  But  what  a  fancy 
is  this  you  have  taken  of  saying  always  an  hand,  an  heart,  an  head? 
Have  you  an  ear  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  this  (k)  is  added  before 
vowels  to  prevent  the  cacophony,  and  ought  never  to  take  place 
before  (A)  when  that  letter  is  sounded  ?  It  is  never  pronounced  in 
these  words :  why  should  it  be  wrote  ?  Thus,  I  should  say,  a 
history,  and  an  historian ;  and  so  would  you  too,  if  you  had  any 
sense.  But  you  tell  mc,  that  Swift  does  otherwise.  To  be  sure 
there  is  no  reply  to  that ;  and  we  must  swallow  your  haih  too  upon 
the  same  authority.  I  will  see  you  d d  sooner. — But  I  will  en- 
deavour to  keep  my  temper. 

"  I  do  not  like  this  sentence  in  page  149.    *  This  step  was  taken 

•  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  Wolsey  had  concluded  with  the  empe- 

*  ror  at  Brussels,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  kept  secret.' — Si  sic 
omnia  dixisses,  I  should  never  have  been  plagued  with  hearing  your 
praises  so  often  sounded,  and  that  fools  preferred  your  style  to  mine. 
Certainly  it  had  been  better  to  have  said,  *  which  Wolsey,'  &c.  That 
relative  ought  very  seldom  to  be  omitted,  and  is  here  particularly  re- 
quisite to  preserve  a  symmetry  between  the  two  members  of  the  sen- 
tence. You  omit  the  relative  too  often,  which  is  a  colloquial  barba- 
rism, as  Mr.  Johnson  calls  it. 

*'  Your  periods  are  sometimes,  though  not  often,  too  long.  Suard 
will  be  embarrassed  with  them,  as  the  modish  French  style  runs  into 
the  other  extreme."     p.  76. 

It  appears  from  this  account  that  the  French  translations  of 
Dr.  Robertson's  works  were  promoted  by  himself,  and  that  he 
displayed  a  paternal  solicitude  for  his  fame  on  the  continent* 
In  page  92,  Sec.  Dr.  Stewart  praises  the  general  arrangement  of 
Dr.  Robertson's  writings.  On  this  subject  we  have  already  ex- 
pressed our  opinion  in  our  review  of  the  Disquisition  on  India; 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat,  that  we  look  upon  his  short  text 
and  long  notes  as  alike  unclassieal,  unphilosophieal,  unintelligi- 
ble, and  unpleasant.  It  is,  in  ti-uth,  a  most  pedantic  imitationr 
©f  Bayle's  Dictionary,  and  of  the  Biographia  Britannica. 
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*  After  an  interval  of  eight  years  from  the  pubhcation  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  Dr.  Robertson  produced  the  History  of  America  ;  a  work 
which,  by  the  variety  of  research  and  of  speculation  that  it  exhibits, 
enables  us  to  form  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  manner  iii  which  he  had  em- 
ployed the  intervening  period. 

'  In  undertaking  this  task,  the  author's  original  intention  was 
only  to  complete  his  account  of  the  great  events  connected  vyith  the 
reign  of  Charles  V. ;  but  perceiving,  as  he  advanced,  that  a  History 
of  America,  confined  solely  to  the  operations  and  concerns  of  the 
Spaniards,  would  not  be  likely  to  excite  a  very  general  interest,  he 
resolved  to  include  in  his  plan  the  transactions  of  all  the  European 
nations  in  the  New  World.  The  origin  and  progress  of  the  British 
empire  there  he  destined  for  the  subject  of  one  entire  volume;  but 
afterwards  abandoned,  or  rather  suspended  the  execution  of  this 
part  of  his  design,  for  reasons  mentioned  in  his  preface.'     p.  97. 

The  History  of  America  is  certainly  a  great  and  interesting 
work,  much  superior,  in  our  estimation,  to  that  of  Charles  the 
Fifth.  But  it  ought  to  have  been  entitled  the  History  of  Spa- 
nish America,  as  the  Portuguese  half  is  totally  omitted-,  and  the 
author  seems  even  to  have  forgotten  that  the  Portuguese  ever  had 
any  settlements  in  America.  The  history  of  Portuguese  America 
would  prove  an  important  and  interesting  theme  to  a  writer  well 
Versed  in  the  language,  who  could  obtain  access  to  the  Portu- 
guese records — an  advantage  indispensable  to  any  author  who 
Would  write  with  historical  precision,  either  on  this  subject,  on 
navigation,  or  modern  discoveries  in  general. 

There  are  some  topics  on  which  the  outcry  of  pafty-spirit  and 
preconceived  opinion  is  so  violent,  that  modern  philosophy  can- 
not stand  the  shock.  Such  is  that  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Spa- 
niards In  their  conquest  of  America,  and  of  the  slave-trade.  An-^ 
eient  pihilosophers  argued  on  the  real  and  general  modifications' 
of  human  nature  ;  while  the  moderns  argue  upon  an  idea  of  per- 
fection which  is  no~where  to  be  found,  except  in  their  closets. 
We  do  not  see  that  Dr.  Robertson  has  incurred  any  blame,  as 
our  biographer  allows,  for  representing  the  supposed  cruelties 
of  the  Spaniards  in  a  just  historical  light  without  prejudice  or 
passion.  It  is  extremely  natural  for  our  mariners  to  delineate 
the  Spaniards  as  very  cruel,  as  an  apology  for  our  cruelty  in  fre- 
quent attacks  upon  their  defenceless  possessions,  for  the  sake  of 
ingots  of  gold  or  silver,  but  the  voice  of  posterity  will  be  very 
different.  Cruelty  unavoidably  attends  war  in  barbarous  ages: 
and  we  have  only  to  reflect  on  the  history  of  the  wars  of  York 
and  Lancaster  in  the  century  in  which  America  was  discovered, 
to  observe  with  what  a  particular  good  grace  we  bring  the 
charge.  The  settlements  of  the  French  and  English,  more  than 
a  century  after,  only  bore  the  improved  character  of  European 
society.  If  Richard  the  Third,  or  even  if  Henry  the  Seventh, 
had  made  conquests  in  America,  we  should  probably  have  had 
little  cause  to  boast  of  the  contrast.     But  this  charge  of  cruelty 
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is  convenient,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  ;  and.  we  perfectly 
remember,  that  in  an  old  English  account  of  one  of  our  expe- 
ditions aigainst  the  Spanish  colonies,  a  Spanish  governor  is  brand- 
ed as  cruel  because  he  had  put  the  place  into  a  posture  of  de- 
fence, which  occasioned  some  loss  to  the  assailants!  Such  is' 
the  torrent  of  national  opinions,  always  despised  by  a  writer  of 
real  talents,  who  listens  to  the  voice  of  all  nations,  and  that  of 
distant  futurity-  We  do  not  know  any  foreign  writer  of  real 
skill  and  eminence  who  has  branded  the  Spanish  cruelties  •,  and 
rather  believe  the  outcry  to  be  peculiar  to  this  country. 

The  Disquisition  concerning  India  was  written  by  the  author 
in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  We  have  already  considered  this  work 
at  great  length*,  and  at  this  distance  of  time  do  not  think  it  has 
met  with  much  public  approbation.  Since  our  review  of  it, 
many  parts  have  been  discovered  to  rest  on  loose  foundations, 
particularly  the  supported  ancient  astronomy  of  the  Hindiis. 
Such  a  work  certainly  demanded  a  more  profound  acqiuintance 
with  antiquities  than  the  author  possessed. 

We  perfectly  agree  with  the  learned  bishop  of  Salisbury  in 
his  censure  of  the  short  text  and  long  notes  ;  and  regard  Dr. 
Robertson's  predilection  in  its  favour,  even  to  his  last  moments* 
as  an  instance  coinciding  with  Milton's  admiration  of  his  Para- 
dise Regained.  An  author  may  sometimes,  from  mere  artifice, 
express  lasting  approbation  of  the  weakest  part  of  his  writings  v 
as  he  knows  the  strong  will  shift  for  themselves. 

Dr.  Stewart  afterwards  gives  what  he  calk  a  general  view  of 
Dr.  Robertson's  merits  as  an  historian;  but  this  unexpectedly 
presents  only  a  few  remarks  on  his  language.  The  last  section 
contains  a  prolix  view  of  Dr.  Robertson's  conduct  as  a  presby- 
terian  clergyman — a  subject  which  may  perhaps  be  interesting  at 
Edinburgh,  but  to  the  English  reader  is  alike  unentertaining  and 
uninstructive.  A  few  pages  on  this  topic  were  doubtless  ne- 
cessary J  but  they  ought  to  have  been  written  with  compressive 
force  and  elegance. 

*  The  general  view  which  has  been  already  given  of  Dr.  Robert- 
son's  occupations  and  habits,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  attempting 
a  formal  delineation  of  his  character.  To  the  particulars,  however, 
which  have  been  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  bio- 
graphical sketch,  it  may  not  be  unimportant  to  add,  that  the  same 
sagacity  and  good  sense  which  so  eminently  distinguished  him  as  a 
writer,  guided  his  conduct  in  life,  and  rendered  his  counsels  of  in- 
estimable value  to  his  friends.  He  was  not  forward  in  offering  ad- 
vice ;  but  when  consulted,  as  he  was  very  frequently,  by  his  younger 
acquaintance,  he  entered  into  their  concerns  with  the  most  lively  in- 
terest, and  seemed  to  have  a  pleasure  and  a  pride  in  imparting  to 
them  all  the  lights  of  his  experience  and  wisdom.  Good  sense  was 
indeed  the  most  prominent  feature  in  his  intellectual  character;  and 
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«t  is  unquestionably  of  all  the  qualities  of  the  understanding,  that 
.which  essentially  constitutes  superiority  of  mind  :  for,  although  we 
are  sometimes  apt  to  appropriate  the  appellation  of  genius  to  certain 
peculiarities  in  the  intellectual  habits,  it  is  he  only  who  distinguiohes 
iiimself  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  thinking  better  than  they  on 
the  same  subjects,  who  fairly  brings  his  powers  into  comparison  with 
•others.  This  was  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  case  with  Dr.  Robert- 
son. He  was  not  eminent  for  metaphysical  acuteness  ;  nor  did  he 
easily  enter  into  speculations  involving  mathematical  or  mechanical 
ideas  ;  but,  in  those  endowments  which  lay  the  foundation  of  suc- 
cessful conduct,  and  which  fit  a  man  to  acquire  an  influence  over 
others,  he  had  no  superior.  Among  those  who  have,  like  him,  de- 
voted the  greater  part  of  life  to  study,  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  his  equal. 

*  His  practical  acquaintance  with  human  nature  was  great,  and  he 
possessed  the  soundest  and  most  accurate  notions  of  the  characters 
of  those  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  associate.  In  that  quick 
penetration,  indeed,  which  reads  the  soul,  and  estimates  the  talents 
of  others  by  a  sort  of  intuition,  he  was  surpassed  by  many  ;  and  I 
have  often  known  him  misled  by  first  impressions :  but  where  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  continuing  his  observations  for  a  length  of  time, 
he  seldom  failed  in  forming  conclusions  equally  just,  refined,  and 
profound.  In  a  general  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  the  ways  of 
men,  his  superiority  was  striking  and  indisputable  ;  still  more  so,  in 
my  opinion,  than  in  the  judgements  he  formed  of  individuals.  Nor 
is  this  surprising,  when  we  consider  tlie  joint  influence  of  his  habits 
as  an  historian,  and  as  a  political  leader, 

*  Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  his  moral  qualities.  Exemplary  and 
amiable  in  the  offices  of  private  life,  he  exhibited  in  his  public  con- 
duct a  rare  union  of  political  firmness,  with  candour  and  modera- 
tion.— "  He  enjoyed,"  says  Dr.  Erskine,  "  the  bounties  of  Provi- 
dence without  running  into  riot  ;  was  temperate  without  austerity  ; 
condescending  and  affable  without  meanness ;  and  in  expense  neither 
sordid  nor  prodigal.  He  could  feel  an  injury,  and  yet  bridle  his 
passion  ;  was  grave,  not  sullen;  steady,  not  obstinate;  friendly,  not 
officious  ;  prudent  and  cautious,  not  timid." — The  praise  is  liberal ; 
and  it  is  expressed  with  the  cordial  warmth  of  friendship  ;  but  it 
comes  from  one  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing  the  truth, 
as  he  had  enjoyed  Dr.  Robertson's  intimacy  from  his  childhood,  ^nd 
was  afterwards,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  his  collegue  in  the 
same  church  ;  while  his  zealous  attachment  to  a  different  system  of 
ecclesiastical  government,  though  it  never  impaired  his  aff"ection  for 
the  companion  of  his  youth,  exempts  him  from  any  suspicion  of  un- 
due partiality. 

'  In  point  of  stature  Dr.  Robertson  was  rather  above  the  middle 
size  ;  and  his  form,  thouL,h  it  did  not  convey  the  idea  of  much  activity, 
announced  vigour  of  body  and  a  healthful  constitution.  His  features 
were  regular  and  manly  ;  and  his  eye  spoke  at  once  good-sense  and 
good-humour.  He  appeared  to  greatest  advantage  in  his  complete 
clerical  dress;  and  was  more  remarkable  for  gravity  and  dignity  in 
discharging  the  functions  of  his  public  stations,'  than  for  ease  or 
grace  in  private  society.     His  portrait  by  Reynolds,  painted  fibou- 
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twenty  years  ago,  is  an  admirable  likeness  ;  and  fortunately— for  tb« 
colours  are  already  much  faded — all  its  spirit  is  preserved  in  an  excel- 
lent mezzo-tinto,  At  the  request  of  his  collegues  in  the  university, 
who  were  anxious  to  have  some  memorial  of  him  placed  in  the  public 
library,  he  sat  again,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  to  Mr.  Rae- 
burn ;  at  a  time  when  his  altered  and  sickly  aspect  rendered  the  task 
of  the  artist  peculiarly  diificult.  The  picture,  however,  is  not  only 
worthy,  in  every  respect,  of  Mr.  Raeburq's  high  and  deserved  repu- 
^tion,  but,  to  those  who  were  accustomed  to  see  Dr.  Robertson  at 
this  interesting  period,  derives  an  additional  value  from  an  air  of  lan- 
guor and  feebleness,  which  strongly  marked  his  appearance  during 
his  long  decline. 

*  I  should  feel  myself  happy,  if,  in  concluding  this  memoir,  I 
pould  indulge  the  hope,  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  completing  and 
finishing  that  picture  which  his  writings  exhibit  of  his  mind.  In  at- 
tempting to  delineate  its  characteristic  features,  1  have  certainly  pos- 
sessed one  advantage ; — that  I  had  long  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
and  studying  the  original;  and  that  my  poilrait,  such  as  it  is,  is  cor- 
rectly copied  from  my  own  impressions.  I  am  sensible,  at  the  same 
time,  that  much  more  might  have  been  accomplished  by  a  writer 
whose  pursuits  were  more  congenial  than  fnine  to  Dr.  Robertson's  j 
nor  would  any  thing  have  induced  me  to  depart,  so  far  as  I  have 
new  done,  frpm  the  ordinary  course  of  my  own  studies,  but  my  le* 
spect  for  the  last  wish  of  a  much  lamented  friend,  expressed  at  a 
moment  when  npthing  remained  for  me  but  silent  acquiescence.* 
t.  204. 

At  the  end  is  an  Appendix,  containing  sopie  letters  of  Dr. 
Robertson  and  his  friends,  particularly  Hume  and  Gibbon;  and 
some  further  illustrations  of  Dr.  Robertson's  conduct  as  the 
leader  of  an  ecclesiastical  party. 


Art.  IW.-r-The  History  of  the  Rehellion  in  the  Tear  1745.  By 
yohti  Horne^  Esq.  /^to.  i/.  is.  Beards.  CadeU  and  Davies, 
1802. 

J.  HIS  work  has  been  in  preparation  for  a  long  course  of 
years;  and  is  mentioned  by  Boswell,  in  his  anecdotes  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  as  an  historical  production  on  the  Sallustian  plan, 
Having  no  such  work  in  English  literature,  we  began  the 
perusal  with  great  expectation,  and  with  no  small  reverence  for 
the  talents  of  the  author  of  Douglas,  though  we  remembered 
no  ancient  example  of  a  poet  who  had  shone  in  history.  Our 
expectations  were  probably  too  high,  for  they  were  not  satis- 
fied— especially  with  regard  to  the  language,  which  we  fre- 
quently found  mean  and  colloquial,  instead  of  exhibiting  the 
elevated  dignity  and  rapid  force  of  Sallust :  yet,  upon  the 
whole,  tlie  work  is  very  respectable;  and  seems  particularly  en- 
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titled  to  the  praise  of  great  veracity  and  exactness,  which  are, 
after  all,  the  chief  requisites  of  history,  considered  in  its  main 
view — that  of  instruction. 

This  work  is  very  properly  dedicated  to  the  King.  The  pre- 
face commences  as  follows. 

*  History  assumes  various  forms,  and  attains  different  degrees  of 
excellence,  from  the  importance  of  the  subject,  from  those  oppor- 
tunities the  author  has  had  to  know  the  truth,  and  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  relates  the  most  interesting  events  of  that  period  he  hath 
chosen. 

*  It  is  universally  acknowledged,  that  the  most  complete  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment  are  to  be  found  in  histories,  written  by  those 
illustrious  persons,  who  have  transmitted  to  posterity  an  account  of 
the  great  actions  which  they  themselves  performed. 

*  Small  is  the  number  of  such  historians ;  and  at  this  day  Xeno- 
phon  and  Caesar  seem  to  stand  unrivalled  and  alone.  Instructed  by 
them  and  other  ancient  authors,  men  of  learning,  in  modern  times, 
are  made  acquainted  with  the  miUtary  art  and  civil  policy  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  But  in  the  year  1745,  when  the  Highlanders  took  arms 
against  government,  the  condition  and  manners  of  the  Highlanders 
at  home,  in  time  of  peace,  with  their  arms,  array,  and  alacrity  in 
making  war,  were  unknown  in  England,  and  the  Low-country  of 
Scotland,  to  a  degree  almost  incredible.  One  author,  Wishart, 
bishop  of  Edinburgh,  (who  had  been  the  marquis  of  Montrose  s 
chaplain,  and  an  eye-witness  of  all  his  battles,)  published  a  history 
of  the  wars  of  Montrose,  who  gained  so  many  victories,  with  a  body 
of  men  consisting  almost  entirely  of  Highlanders  :  but  very  few 
people  in  the  Low-country  of  Scotland  had  read  the  bishop's  His- 
tory of  Montrose  ;  and  when  the  rebel  army  was  marching  from  the 
North  to  Edinburgh,  though  every  body  talked  of  nothing  but  the 
Highlanders,  no  mortal  ever  mentioned  Wishart's  name.'     p.  v. 

These  remarks  seem  to  us  rather  irrelevant  and  unconnected. 
Mr.  Home  did  not  perform  any  great  actions  in  this  rebellion  ; 
and  the  character  of  the  Highlanders  had  been  sufficiently 
studied  after  the  rebellion  of  17 15,  which  is  very  slightly  no- 
ticed by  the  author.  The  subsequent  reflexions  on  modern 
politics  are  alike  unfortunate ;  and  such  posterior  allusions, 
which  are  quite  unknown  to  classical  writers,  never  fail  t«  dis- 
grace a  work  of  any  consequence.  This  strange  preface  thus 
concludes. 

*  Besides  this  account,  given  by  Mr.  Hume,  of  the  behaviour  of 
James  at  his  accession,  and  of  the  disposition  of  his  people  at  that 
time,  there  is  a  manuscript  in  lord  Lonsdale's  possession,  written  by 
one  of  his  ancestors,  John  lord  Lonsdale,  who  says  expressly,  that 
when  James  succeeded  his  brother  Charles  II.  the  current  of  public 
favour  ran  so  strong  for  the  court,  that  if  the  king  had  desired  only 
to  make  himself  absolute,  he  would  not  have  met  with  much  opposi- 
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tion  :  but  James  took  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  without  the  least 
regard  to  the  laws,  endeavoured  to  introduce  popery,  which  his 
subjects  abhorred.'     p.  viii. 

We  need  not  notice  the  elegant  phrase  of  tahing  a  bull  by  the 
horns.  We  v/ish,  indeed,  the  entire  preface  had  been  omitted, 
as  a  most  pitiful  piece  of  composition. 

The  work  itself  is  divided  into  eleven  chapters,  indepen- 
'  dently  of  an  appendix  of  original  papers,  of  which  very  few 
are  interesting. 

Our  author  opens  his  history  with  the  following  passage. 

*  In  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-five,  Charles 
Edward  Stuart,  the  Pretender's  eldest  son,  caUing  himself  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  landed  with  seven  persons  in  a  remote  part  of  the  Highr 
lands  of  Scotland.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival,  some  Highlanders 
(not  a  very  considerable  number)  joined  him,  and,  descending  from 
their  mountains,  undisciplined,  and  ill  armed,  without  cavalry, 
without  artillery,  without  one  place  of  strength  in  their  possession, 
attempted  to  dethrone  the  king,  and  subvert  the  government  of 
Britain.  The  conclusion  of  this  enterprise  was  such  as  most  people 
both  at  heme  and  abroad  expected  ;  but  the  progress  of  the  rebels  was 
^.'hat  nobody  expected ;  for  they  defeated  more  than  once  the  king's 
troops ;  they  over-ran  one  of  the  united  kingdoms,  and  marched  so 
far  into  the  other,  that  the  capital  trembled  at  their  approach  ;  and, 
during  the  tide  of  fortune,  which  had  its  ebbs  and  flows,  there  were 
moments  when  nothing  seemed  impossible ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  it 
was  not  easy  to  forecast,  or  imagine,  any  thing  more  unlikely  than 
what  had  already  happened.'     p. 


.  ^. 


We  need  not  point  out  to  our  readers  the  defects  of  these 
sentences — always  colloquial,  sometimes  mean,  and  occasionally 
tautological.  Yet  the  author  did  well  to  explain  the  word  fore- 
cast— an  expression  alike  antiquated  and  impure.  He  proceeds 
in  the  same  chit-chat  manner  to  mention  that  he  bore  arms 
upon  this  occasion,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Falkirk.  He 
then  gives  some  account  of  the  Highlands  and  the  Highlanders; 
a  part  of  which  we  shall  transcribe,  as  affording  a  more  favour- 
able specimen. 

*  Scotland  is  divided  into  Highlands  and  Lowlands ;  these  coun- 
tries, whose  inhabitants  speak  a  different  language,  and  wear  a  dif- 
ferent garb,  are  not  separated  by  friths  or  rivers,  nor  distinguished 
by  northern  and  southern  latitude  :  the  same  shire,  the  same  parish, 
at  this  day,  contains  parts  of  both  ;  so  that  a  Highlander  and 
Lowlander  (each  of  them  standing  at  the  door  of  the  cottage  where 
he  was  born)  hear  their  neighbours  speak  a  language  which  they  do 
not  understand. 

*  That  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  country  called  the  Highlands, 
(at  the  time  of  which  I  write,)  may  be  seen  at  one  glance,  a  map  of 
Scotland  is  prefixed  to  this  volume,  where  a  winding  line  from  Dun- 
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tarton  upon  the  river  Clyde,  to  Duninstra,  upon  the  frith  of  Dor* 
jQoch,  separates  the  Highlands  from  the  Lowlands. 

*  This  hne,  beginning  at  Dunbarton,  goes  on  by  Crief  and  Dun- 
keld  to  Blairgowrie  in  Perthshire,  from  which  it  runs  directly  north 
to  the  forest  of  Morven,  in  the  heights  of  Aberdeenshire :  at  Mor- 
ven  it  proceeds  still  northwards  to  Carron  in  Banffshire ;  from  Car- 
ron  it  takes  its  course  due  west,  by  Tarnoway,  in  the  shire  of  Miir-. 
ray,  to  the  town  of  Nairne  (in  the  small  shire  of  that  name);  from 
Nairne,  the  Hne  is  continued  by  Inverness  to  Conton,  a  few  miles  to 
the  west  of  Dingwall  in  Ross-shire  :  at  Conton,  it  turns  again  to  the 
north-east,  and  goes  on  to  Duninstra,  upon  the  south  side  of  the 
frith  of  Dornoch,  where  the  line  of  separation  ends,  for  the  country 
to  the  north  of  the  frith  of  Dornoch  (that  runs  up  between  Ross- 
shire  and  Sutherland)  is  altogether  Highland,  except  a  narrow  stripe 
of  land,  between  the  hills  and  the  German  Ocean,  which  washes 
the  east  coast  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness.  To  the  west  of  this 
line  He  the  Highlands  and  islands,  which  make  nearly  one  half  of 
Scotland,  but  do  not  contain  one  eighth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  kingdom.  The  face  of  the  country  is  wild,  rugged,  and  deso- 
late, as  is  well  expressed  by  the  epithets  given  to  the  mountains, 
which  are  called  the  grey,  the  red,  the  black,  and  the  yellow  moun- 
tains, from  the  colour  of  the  stones  of  which  in  some  places  the/ 
seem  to  be  wholly  composed,  or  from  the  colour  of  the  moss,  which, 
in  other  places,  covers  theru  like  a  mantle, 

'  In  almost  every  strath,  valley,  glen,  or  bottom,  glitters  a  stream 
or  a  lake  ;  and  numberless  friths,  or  arms  of  the  sea,  indent  them-* 
pelves  into  the  land. 

*  There  are  also  many  tracts  of  no  small  extent,  (which  cannot 
properly  be  called  either  mountains  or  valleys,)  where  the  soil  is  ex- 
tremely poor  and  barren,  producing  short  heath,  or  coarse  sour 
grass,  which  grows  among  the  stones  that  abound  every  where  in 
this  rough  country.  Nor  is  the  climate  more  benign  than  the  soil  : 
for  the  Highlands  in  general  lying  to  the  west,  the  humid  atmo- 
sphere of  that  side  of  the  island,  and  the  height  of  the  hills  in  such  a 
northern  latitude,  occasion  excessive  rains,  with  fierce  and  frequent 
jstorras,  which  render  the  Highlands  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  a 
disagreeable  abode  to  any  man,  unless  it  be  his  native  country.  In 
tjhe  Highlands  there  are  no  cities  nor  populous  towns,  no  trade  or 
commerce,  no  manufactures  but  for  home  consumption,  and  very 
Httle  agriculture.  The  only  commodity  of  the  country  that  fetches 
pioney  is  cattle ;  and  tjie  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants  is  to 
take  care  of  the  herds  of  their  black  cattle,  and  to  wander  after  them 
among  the  mountains.'     p.  3, 

The  remainder  of  the  description  evinces  little  of  that  saga- 
city and  discrimination  which  distinguish  a  superior  artist ;  and 
the  language  continues  equally  trivial.  The  reader  may  satisfy 
himself  with  the  few  following  sentences. 

*  His  patronymick  (which  marked  his  descent)  denominated  the 
tribe  of  which  he  was  chieftain,  and  his  lands  (for  every  chieftain 
had  some  estate  in  land)  were  let  to  his  friends  and  relations  in  the 
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same  manner  that  the  lands  of  the  chief  were  let  to  his  friends  :  each 
chieftain  had  a  rank  in  the  clan  regiment  according  to  his  birth  ;  and 
his  tribe  was  his  company.  The  chief  was  colonel,  the  eldest  cadet 
was  lieutenant-colonel,  and  the  next  cadet  was  major.  In  this  state 
of  subordination,  civil  and  military,  every  clan  was  settled  upon 
their  own  territories,  like  a  separate  nation,  subject  to  the  authority 
of  their  chief  alone.  To  his  counsels,  prowess,  and  fortune,  [to  his 
auspices,)  they  ascribed  all  their  success  in  war.  The  most  sacred 
oath  to  a  Highlander,  was  to  swear  by  the  hand  of  his  chief.* 
P.  9. 

The  rebellion  of  1 7 1 5  is  afterwards  dispatched  in  two  sen- 
tences j  and  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  those  political  discussions 
and  reasonings,  from  cause  to  effect,  which  may  be  said  to  form 
the  essence  of  history. 

*  The  state  of  arms  in  every  part  of  Britain  was  allowed  to  remain 
the  same  :  the  Highlanders  lived  under  their  chiefs  in  arms ;  the 
people  of  England,  and  the  Lowlanders  of  Scotland,  lived  without 
arms  under  their  sheriiTs  and  magistrates  ;  so  that  every  rebellion 
was  a  war  carried  on  by  the  Highlanders  against  the  standing  army } 
and  a  declaration  of  war  with  France  or  Spain,  which  required  the 
service  of  the  troops  abroad,  was  a  signal  for  a  rebellion  at  home. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  actually  so. 

*  Meanvs'liile,  that  is,  in  the  interval  between  one  rebellion  and 
another,  the  arts  of  peace  were  successfully  cultivated  in  Britain, 
and  the  national  wealth  was  greatly  augmented  ;  but  of  that  wealth, 
no  part  or  portion  accrued  to  the  Highland  chiefs,  who  still  kept 
their  people  upon  the  old  establishment  ;  and,  always  expecting 
another  rebellion,  estimated  their  consideration  by  the  number  of 
men  they  could  bring  to  the  field.  Of  the  danger  that  'was  lihely  to 
arise  from  the  Highlanders,  in  case  of  a  foreign  ivnr,  government  luas 
fwarned  by  Duncan  Forbes  of  CuUoden,  president  of  the  court  of  session  ; 
ijoho,  at  the  same  time,  suggested  a  measure  to  prevent  rebellion  and  in- 
surrection in  the  Highlands,  by  engaging  the  Highlanders  in  the  service  of 
government.  As  there  will  be  frequent  occasion  to  mention  this  gentleman ^ 
ivho,  in  the  course  of  the  rebellion,  contributed  so  much  to  frustrate  the 
designs  of  Charles,  it  see?ns  proper  to  mention  some  circumstances,  •which 
are  noiu  hnown  only  to  the  few  people  still  alive,  who  remember  him* 
P.  19. 

The  conversation  between  lord  Milton  and  Duncan  Forbes, 
*  one  morning  before  breakfast,'  is  again  so  foreign  to  the  style 
of  history,  that  it  ought  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  appendix. 

In  the  second  chapter,  the  Pretender's  son  lands  in  Scotland ; 
and  the  style  seems  somewhat  to  improve.  The  facts  begin 
also  to  acquire  interest ;  whence  another  advantage  is,  that  the 
defects  are  less  observed, 

*  The  course  which  the  seamen  proposed  to  steer  for  the  High* 
lands  of  Scotland,  was  by  the  jEbudse,  or  Western  Isles.  They 
had  not  proceeded  far  in  their  voyage,  when  they  met  an  English 
man  of  war  of  sixty  guns,  called  the  Lyon,  commaoded  by  captaia 
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Brett  (afterward  Sir  Percy).     The  Lyon  and  Elizabeth  engaged; 
and,  after   a  very  obstinate  fight,  the  two  vessels   separated  both 
greatly  disabled :  the  Elizabeth  was  so  much  shattered,  that  with 
difficulty  she  regained  the  port  whence  she  came.     Charles,  in  the 
Doutelle,  pursued  his  course.     As  he  approached  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land, another  large  ship  (which  was  supposed  to  be  an  English  man 
of  war)  appearing  between  his  vessel  and  the  land,  the  Doutelle 
(then  off  the  south  end  of  the  Long  Island)  changed  her  course, 
end,  ranging  along  the  east  side  of  Barra,  came  to  an  anchor  between 
South  Uist  and   Erisca,  which  is  the  largest  of  a  cluster  of  small 
rocky  islands  that  lie   off  South  Uist.     Charles  immediately  went 
ashore  on  Erisca.     His  attendants   giving  out  that  he  was  a  young 
Irish  priest,  conducted  him  to  the  house  of  the  tacksm.an  who  rent- 
ed all  the  small  islands  ;  of  him  they  learned  that  Clanronald  and  his 
brother  Boisdale  were  upon  the  island  of  South  Uist ;  that  young 
Clanronald  was  at  Moidart  upon  the  main  land.     A  messenger  was 
immediately  dispatched  to  Boisdale,  who  is  said  to  have  had  great 
influence  with  his  brother.     Charles  staid  all  night  on  the  island 
Erisca,  and  in  the  morning  returned  to  his  ship.     Boisdale  came 
aboard  soon  after :  Charles  proposed  that  he  should  go  with  him  to 
the  main  land,  assist  in  engaging  his  nephew  to  take  arms,  and  then 
go,  as  his  ambassador,  to   sir  Alexander  Macdonald  and   Macleod, 
To  every  one  of  these  proposals  Boisdale  gave  a  flat  negative,  de- 
claring that  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  prevent  his  brother  and  his 
nephew    from    engaging    in    so    desperate    an    enterprise :    assuring 
Charles,  that  it  was  needless  to  send  any-body  to   Sky,  for  that  he 
had  seen  sir  Alexander  Macdonald  and  Macleod  very  lately,  and  was 
desired  by  them  to  acquaint  him  (if  he  should  come  to  South  Uist, 
in  his  way  to  the  Highlands)  that  they  were  determined  not  to  join 
him,  unless  he  brought  over  with   him   a  body  of  regular  troops. 
Charles  replied  in  the  best  manner  he  could ;  and  ordering  the  ship 
to  be  unmoored,  carried  Boisdale  (u'hose  boat  hung  at  the  stern) 
several  miles  onward  to  the  main  land,  pressing  him  to   relent,  and 
give  a  better  answer.     Boisdale  was  inexorable,  and,  getting  into  his 
boat,  left  Charles  to  pursue  his  course,  which  he  did  directly  for  the 
coast  of  Scotland  ;  and  coming  to  an  anchor  in   the  bay  of  Loch- 
nanuagh,  between   Moidart  and  Arisaig,  sent  a  boat  ashore  with  a 
letter  to  young  Clanronald.     In  a  very  httle  time,  Clanronald,  with 
his  relation  Kinloch  Moidart,  came  aboard  the  Doutelle.     Charles, 
almost  reduced  to  despair  in  his  interview  with  Boisdale,  addressed 
the  two  Highlanders  with  great  emotion,  and,  summing  up  his  argu- 
ments for  taking  arms,  conjured  them  to   assist  their  prince,   their 
countryman,  in  his  utmost  need.     Clanronald  and  his  friend,  though 
well  inclined  to  the  cause,  positively  refused ;  and  told  him  (one 
after  another)   that,  to  take  arms  without  concert  or  support,  was 
to  pull  down  certain  destruction  on  their  own  heads.     Charles  per- 
sisted, argued,  and  implored.     During  this  conversation,  the  parties 
walked  backwards  and  foi-wards  upon  the  deck  :  a  Highlander  stood 
near  them,  armed    at  all   points,  as  was   then   the    fashion   of  his 
country  :  he  was  a  younger  brother  of  Kinloch  Moidart,  and  had. 
come   off  to  the   ship  to   inquire   for  news,  not  knowing  who  waa 
aboard  ;  when  lie  gathered,  from  their  4iscQurse,  that  the  stranger 
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was  the  prince  of  Wales :  when  he  heard  his  chief  and  his  brother 
refuse  to  take  arms  with  their  prince,  his  colour  went  and  came,  his 
eyes  sparkled,  he  shifted  his  place,  and  grasped  his  sword.  Charles 
observed  his  demeanour,  and,  turnin^r  briskly  towards  him,  called  out, 
"  Will  not  you  assist  me?"  "  I  will,  I  will,"  said  Ranald ;  «'  though  no 
other  man  in  the  Highlands  should  draw  a  sword,  I  am  ready  to  die 
for  you,"  Charles,  with  a  profusion  of  thanks  and  acknowledgments, 
extolled  his  champion  to  the  skies,  saying,  he  only  wished  that  all 
the  Highlanders  were  like  him.  Without  farther  deliberation,  the 
two  Macdcnalds  declared  that  they  also  would  join,  and  use  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  engage  their  countrymen  to  take  arms.  Im- 
mediately Charles  with  his  company  went  ashore,  and  was  conducted 
to  Boradale^^a  farm  which  belonged  to  the  estate  of  Clanronald. 
The  persons  who  landed  with  Charles  at  Boradale,  on  the  25th  of 
July,  were  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine,  (elder  brother  of  James  duke 
of  AthoU)  who  had  been  attainted  in  the  year  1716;  sir  Thomas 
Sheridan,  who  had  been  tutor  to  Charles  ;  sir  John  Macdonald,  an 
officer  in  the  Spanish  service  ;  Francis  Strickland,  an  English 
gentleman  ;  Kelly,  a  clergyman  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Tower  of 
London  for  his  concern  in  the  bishop  of  Rochester's  plot ;  yEneas 
Macdonald,  a  banker  in  Paris,  who  was  Kinloch  Moidart's  brother; 
and  Buchanan,  the  messenger  sent  to  Rome  by  cardinal  De  Tencin.' 

The  third  chapter  conducts  the  rebels  to  Perth ;  the  style 
still  brightens,  and  the  detail  of  facts  is  amusing.  We  almost 
imagine  tliat  the  first  part  of  this  work  was  written  at  an  ad^ 
vanced  period  of  life,  when  the  source  of  the  author's  ideas 
began  to  be  somewhat  exhausted. 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  we  find  the  rebels  advancing  against 
Edinburgh ;  and  the  account  of  the  transactions  in  the  capital, 
though  rather  too  diffuse  for  general  history,  yet  interests  by 
the  minuteness  of  memoirs,  under  which  last  title  the  work 
might  have  been  published  with  move  propriety. 

*  On  Monday  the  i6th  the  rebels  advanced  slowly  towards  Edin- 
burgh, giving  time  for  the  terror  of  their  approach  to  operate  upon 
the  minds  of  unwarlike  citizens,  in  a  divided  city.  Between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  a  message  was  delivered  from  the 
young  Pretender  to  the  people  of  Edinburgh,  acquainting  them  that 
if  they  would  admit  him  peaceably  into  the  city  they  should  be  civil- 
ly  dealt  with  ;  if  not,  they  must  lay  their  account  with  military  exe- 
cution. 

*  This  threat  was  the  more  terrible,  that  it  was  not  perfectly  un- 
derstood, and  conveyed  a  confused  idea  of  every  thing  that  could 
happen  in  a  town  taken  by  storm  :  the  effect  of  it  soon  appeared, 
for  about  mid-day  a  petition,  signed  by  forty-eight  citizens,  was 
presented  to  provost  Stuart,  praymg  that  he  would  call  a  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  consult  with  them  what  was  proper  to  be 
done.  This  petition  provost  Stuart  refused  to  grant ;  but  an  inci- 
dent happened  very  soon  which  enforced  the  petition  :  that  incident 
was  the  precipitate  retreat  of  the  dragoons, 
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\  *  Colonel  Gardner,  with  his  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  tlie  tou-rt 
guard,  and  the  men  of  the  Edinburgh  regiment,  had  remained  at 
Gorstorphme  on  the  15th  till  the  evening.  At  sun-set  the  colonel^ 
leaving  a  party  of  dragoons  near  Corstorphine,  retreated  with  his  two 
regiments  to  a  field  between  Leith  and  Edinburgh;  the  infantry  re- 
turned to  the  city.  That  night  general  Foukes  arrived  from  Lon- 
don ;  and  early  next  morning  received  an  order  from  general  Guest 
to  take  the  command  of  the  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  and  march 
them  to  a  field  at  the  east  end  of  the  Colt  Bridge.  In  the  fore- 
noon the  men  of  the  town  guard,  and  the  Edinburgh  regiment 
joined  the  dragoons, 

'  When  the  rebels  came  near  Corstorphine,  they  saw  the  party 
of  dragoons,  where  they  had  been  posted  by  colonel  Gardner  ;  and 
some  young  people,  well  mounted,  were  ordered  to  go  near,  take  a 
view  of  the  dragoons,  and  bring  a  report  of  their  number.  These 
young  people,  riding  up  to  the  dragoons,  fired  their  pistols  at  them, 
who,  without  returning  one  shot,  wheeled  about,  and  rode  ofi",  car- 
rying their  fears  into  the  main  body.  General  Foukes  and  the  two 
regiments  of  dragoons  set  off  immediately,  and  between  three  and 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  passed  on  the  north  side  of  the  town 
by  the  Long  Dykes,  (where  the  New  Town  stands,)  in  full  view  of 
the  people  of  Edinburgh. 

*  Instantly  the  clamour  rose,  and  crowds  of  people  ran  about  the 
streets  crying  out,  that  it  was  madness  to  think  of  resistance,  since 
the  dragoons  were  fled ;  and  some  of  them  meeting  provost  Stuart, 
as  he  returned  from  the  West  Port  (where  he  had  gone  to  give  orders 
after  the  retreat  of  the  dragoons),  followed  him  to  the  Parliament 
square,  beseeching  him  not  to  persist  in  defending  the  town,  for  if 
he  did  they  should  ail  be  murdered.  The  provost  reprimanded 
them ;  and  went  to  the'  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  where  the  magistrates 
and  town  council  were  assembled,  with  a  good  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. A  deputation  was  sent  to  the  justice  clerk,  the  advocate, 
and  the  solicitor,  to  entreat  that  they  would  come  and  assist  the 
council  with  their  advice.  The  deputies  returned,  and  reported 
that  all  these  gentlemen  had  left  the  town.  Provost  Stuart  then 
sent  for  the  captains  of  the  volunteers,  and  the  trained  bands,  and 
desired  to  have  their  opinion  concerning  the  defence  of  the  town. 
Tlie  officers  said  very  little,  and  seemed  to  be  at  a  loss  what  opinion 
to  give  5  other  people  in  the  meeting  made  speeches  for  and  against 
the  defence  of  the  town,  not  without  reproach  and  abuse  on  both 
sides.  The  crowd  encreased  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  adjourn  to  a  larger  place,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  to 
the  New  Church  aisle,  which  was  immediately  filled  with  people, 
the  most  part  of  whom  called  to  give  up  the  town  j  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  defend  it.  Those  who  attempted  to  speak  against  the 
general  opinion  were  borne  down  with  noise  and  clamour. 

'  Meanwhile  a  letter  was  handed  in  from  the  door,  addressed  to 
the  lord  provost,  magistrates,  and  town  council  of  Edinburgh  : 
Deacon  Orrock  (a  member  of  the  council)  opened  the  letter,  and 
said  it  was  subscribed  Charles  P.  R.  Provost  Stuart  stopped  Deacon 
Orrock,  said  he  would  not  be  witness  to  reading  such  a  letter;  and 
rising  from  his  seat,  left  the  place,  and  returned  to  the  GoldsmitbSf' 
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Hall,  follotved  by  most  part  of  the  council,  and  a  good  riiany  of" 
the  town's  people,  who  called  out  to  read  the  letter  ;  for  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  (they  said)  to  read  the  letter,  that  the  inhabitants 
might  know  what  threatenings  it  contained  against  the  city.  Others 
maintained  that  it  ought  not  to  be  read  ;  that  it  was  treason  to  read. 
it.  During  these  debates  about  reading  the  letter,  four  companies 
of  the  volunteers  marched  up  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  laid 
down  their  arms,  without  orders  from  provost  Stuart,  and  without 
his  knowledge.  These  four  companies  had  come  from  the  College- 
yards  to  their  alarm-post  in  the  Lawn  Market,  when  the  fire-bell 
was  rung,  after  the  retreat  of  the  dragoons.  The  captains,  leaving 
their  lieutenants  to  command  the  companies,  went  to  that  meeting 
at  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  which  was  adjourned  to  the  New  Church 
aisle,  where  they  remained  a  long  time.  The  volunteers  becoming 
impatient  to  know  what  was  going  on  at  the  meeting  of  the  inha-" 
bitants,  two  of  the  lieutenants  went  from  the  Lawn  Market,  and 
asked  provost  Stuart  what  orders  he  pleased  to  give  them.  The 
lieutenants  returned  without  receiving  any  orders  from  the  provost  ; 
and  brought  very  bad  accounts  of  the  disposition  that  seemed  to 
prevail  among  the  people  at  the  meeting.  One  of  the  volunteers  (not 
an  officer)  hearing  what  the  lieutenants  said,  proposed  to  his  com-< 
panions,  that  they  should  go  to  the  meeting  with  their  arms,  and 
give  their  opinion  as  inhabitants.  Other  two  private  men,  talking 
together,  differed  so  much,  that  they  quarrelled  and  attacked  one 
another  ;  one  of  them  made  use  of  his  musket  and  fixed  bayonet,  the 
other  threw  down  his  musket  ;  and  parried  the  bayonet  with  his 
sword.  They  were  soon  separated,  without  any  harm  done.  Much 
about  the  same  time  a  man  of  a  tolerable  appearance,  (whom  nobody 
ever  pretended  to  know,)  mounted  upon  a  grey  horse,  came  up  from 
the  Bow  to  the  Lawn  Market,  and,  galloping  along  the  front  of  the 
volunteers,  called  out  that  he  had  seen  the  Higliland  army,  that 
they  were  sixteen  thousand  strong.  This  lying  messenger  did  not 
*tay  to  be  questioned  ;  for  he  was  out  of  sight  in  a  momenta  By 
and  by  captain  Drummond  and  the  other  captains  came  to  the  Lawn 
Market,  and  having  talked  with  their  lieutenants  in  sight  of  the 
men,  sent  lieutenant  Lindsey  to  acquaint  general  Guest,  that  the 
volunteers  were  coming  to  the  castle  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  as  no 
good  could  be  done  by  keeping  them,  for  the  town  was  to  be  giverr 
pp.  When  lieutenant  Lindsey  returned  with  an  answer  from  general 
Guest,  that  he  expected  them,  captain  Drummond  (whose  com- 
pany having  the  right,  was  nearest  the  castle)  gave  them  orders  to 
inarch.  Then  it  was  that  the  volunteer,  who  stood  next  to  profes- 
sor Cleghom,  reminded  him  of  the  agreement  they  had  made  with 
their  companions ;  and  said,  Now  is  your  time.  No,  said  Mr. 
Gleghorn,  I  don't  think  it  is ;  to  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  vo- 
lunteers at  present,  would  do  move  ill  than  good.  Not  a  word 
,  more  was  said  ;  and  the  volunteers  marched  up  to  the  castle.  The 
svm  was  setting  when  they  laid  down  their  arms  j  many  of  them 
with  visible  reluctance,  and  some  of  them  with  tears.  The  example 
©f  the  four  companies,  commanded  by  captain  Drummond,  was 
veiy  soon  followed  by  the  other  two  companies  of  volunteers  ;  and 
by  all  the  different  bodies  of  men  who  had  received  arms  from  the 
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Icing's  magazine.  At  the  time  the  volunteers  laid  down  their  anns, 
the  meeting  at  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall  was  still  debating  whether  or 
no  the  letter,  signed  Charles  P.  R.,  should  be  read.  Provost 
Stuart  had  given  orders  to  send  for  the  town  assessors  to  have  their 
opinion.  None  of  them  could  be  found  but  Mr.  Haldane,  who 
came  immediately ;  and  being  asked  by  provost  Stuart,  whether  or 
not  a  letter  addressed  to  the  magistrates,  signed  Charles  P.  R,, 
should  be  read,  he  answered,  that  was  a  matter  too  high  for  him  to 
give  his  opinion  upon  :  having  said  so,  he  rose  and  went  away. 
Provost  Stuart  exclaimed,  "  Good  God!  I  am  deserted  by  my  arms 
and  my  assessors".  After  this  there  was  a  pause.  The  provost 
still  demurred ;  but  most  of  the  company  becoming  impatient  to 
know  the  contents  of  the  letter,  it  was  read  at  last. 

*'  From  our  Camp,    I6th  Sept.  1745. 

**  Being  now  in  a  c6ndition  to  make  our  way  into  the  capital  of 
his  majesty's  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland,  we  hereby  summon  you 
to  receive  us,  as  you  are  in  duty  bound  to  do  ;  and  in  order  to  it, 
we  hereby  require  you,  upon  receipt  of  this,  to  summon  the  town 
council,  and  take  proper  measures  for  securing  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  the  city,  which  we  are  very  desirous  to  protect.  But  if  yoa 
suffer  any  of  the  usurper's  troops  to  enter  the  town,  or  any  of  the 
cannon,  arms,  or  ammunition  now  in  it  (whether  belonging  to  the 
public,  or  private  persons)  to  be  carried  off,  we  shall  take  it  as  a 
breach  of  your  duty,  and  a  heinous  offence  against  the  king  and  us, 
and  shall  resent  it  accordingly.  We  promise  to  preserve  all  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  city,  and  the  particular  property  of  every 
one  of  his  majesty's  subjects.  But  if  any  opposition  be  made  tw 
us,  we  cannot  answer  for  the  consequences,  being  firmly  resolved  at 
any  rate  to  enter  the  city  ;  and  in  that  case,  if  any  of  the  inhabitants 
are  found  in  arms  against  us,  they  must  not  expect  to  be  treated  as 
prisoners  of  war. 

.  «  CHARLES,  P.R.'* 

*  Wlien  the  threatenings  which  this  letter  contained  were  beard^ 
the  cry  against  resistance  became  louder  than  ever  ;  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to  send  a  deputation  to  the  person  from  whom  this  letter  came, 
to  desire  that  hostilities  might  not  be  commenced,  till  the  citizens 
had  deliberated,  and  resolved  what  answer  should  be  made  to  the 
letter.  This  proposal  was  agreed  to  ;  and  about  eight  o'clock  at 
night  Baihe  Hamilton  and  three  other  members  of  the  council  were 
sent  to  Gray's  Mill,  where  the  Pretender  was,  to  carry  to  him  the 
request  of  the  council. 

♦  Soon  after  the  deputies  were  sent  out,  intelligence  came  to  the 
provost  and  magistrates  (assembled  in  the  council  chamber)  that 
the  transports  with  general  Cope's  army  were  off  Dunbar  ;  and  as 
the  wind  was  unfavourable  for  bringing  them  up  the  frith,  that  the 
general  intended  to  land  his  troops  at  Dunbar,  and  march  them  to 
the  relief  of  the  city. 

'  This  piece  of  intelligence  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  Mes- 
sengers were  sent  off  immediately  to  overtake  the  deputies,  and  pre- 
vent them  from  executing  their  commission.  Application  was  mad« 
t©  general  Guest  for  arms,  and  he  was  requested  to  recall  the  dra*- 
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gooni5.  General  Guest  answered,  that  the  magistrates  might  p'T»iS 
the  arms  belonging  to  the  city  into  the  hands  of  such  of  their  inw 
habitants  as  were  well  disposed ;  and  if  the  provost  should  write  to 
him,  that  there  was  a  good  spirit  appearing  among  the  people,  and 
desire  him  to  deliver  out  the  volunteers'  arms,  that  he  might  pro- 
bably do  it ;  but  that  he  judged  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  his 
majesty's  service  that  the  two  regiments  of  dragoons  should  be  or- 
dered to  join  general  Cope.  Various  proposals  were  then  made  in 
the  council,  to  beat  to  arms,  to  ring  the  alarm-bell,  and  re-assemble 
the  volunteers.  To  these  proposals  it  was  objected,  that  most  of 
the  volunteers  had  left  the  town,  when  they  laid  down  their  arms: 
that  the  messengers  sent  to  recall  the  deputies,  not  having  over* 
'  taken  them,  the  deputies  were  now  in  the  power  of  the  rebels^. 
who,  when  they  heard  the  alarm-bell,  would  probably  hang  the 
deputies. 

*  About  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  deputies  returned,  and 
brought  a  letter  in  answer  to  the  message  sent  by  them. 

"  His  royal  highness  the  prince  regent  thinks  his  manifesto, 
and  the  king  his  father's  declaration  already  published,  a  sufficient 
capitulation  for  all  his  majesty's  subjects  to  accept  of  with  joy. 
His  present  demands  are,  to  be  received  into  the  city,  as  the  son  and 
representative  of  the  king  his  father,  and  obeyed  as  such  when  there. 
His  royal  highness  supposes,  that  since  the  receipt  of  his  letter  to 
the  provost,  no  arms  or  ammunition  have  been  suffered  to  be  carried 
off  or  concealed,  and  will  expect  a  particular  accoimt  of  all  things 
of  that  nature.  Lastly,  he  expects  a  positive  answer,  before  twor 
©"clock  in  the  morning,  otherwise  he  will  think  himself  obliged  to 
take  measures  conform. 

*'  At   Gray's  Mill,    i6th  September,    1745.     By  his  high- 
ness's  command. 

(Sig|ied)  *'  J.  MURRAY.'* 

*  When  this  letter  was  read,  provost  Stuart  said,  there  was  one 
Condition  irt-it,  which  he  would  die  rather  than  submit  to,  which 
was  receiving  the  son  of  the  Pretender  as  prince  regent ;  for  he 
was  bound  by  oath  to  another  master.  After  long  deliberation  it 
was  determined  to  send  out  deputies  once  more,  to  beg  a  suspension 
cf  hostilities  till  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  the  magistrates 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  the  citizens,  most  of 
•whom  were  gone  to  bed.  The  deputies  were  also  instructed  to  re- 
quire an  explanation  of  what  was  meant  by  receiving  Charles  as  prince 
regent. 

*  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  deputies  set  out  in  a 
kackney-coach  for  Gray's  Mill  ;  when  they  arrived  there,  they  pre- 
vailed upon  lord  George  Murray  to  second  their  application  for  a 
delay ;  but  Charles  refused  to  grant  it ;  and  the  deputies  were 
ordered  in  his  name  to  get  them  gone. 

'  The  coach  brought  them  back  to  Edinburgh,  set  them  down  in- 
the  High-street,  and  then  drove  towards  the  Caunongate.  "When 
the  Nether  Bow  port  was  opened  to  let  out  the  coach,  8co  High^ 
landers,  led  by  Cameron  of  Locheil,  rushed  in  and  took  possession 
of  the  city.'     r.  86. 
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The  remainder  of  this  work,  which  presents  several  interest- 
ing circumstances  never  before  published,  we  shall  reserve  for 
a  future  article. 


Art.  IV. — A  Dissertation  on  the  newly-discovered  Babylonian  In^ 
scriptions.  By  Joseph  Hagery  D.  D.  /^to.  l/.  is.  Boards. 
Rlchardsons.      i8oi. 

1  HOUGH  the  most  ancient  and  authentic  history  of  man- 
liind  had  designated  Babylon  as  the  first  seat  of  science  after 
the  deluge ;  and,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  documents  bearing 
proof  of  the  fact  were  thence  transmitted  to  Greece;  it  is  rer 
markable  that  our  earliest  modern  travelers  should  not  have 
noticed  these  inscriptions ;  notwithstanding  they  describe  thq 
size  of  the  bricks  that  contain  them,  and  the  cement  with  which 
these  bricks  were  joined,  to  form  the  stupendous  tower  of  its 
founder,  Nimrod. 

The  first  person  who  appears  to  have  observed  them,  was 
fatlier  Emanuel,  a  Carmelite  friar;  and  from  his  manuscript 
they  were  recommended  to  the  learned,  as  fit  subjects  for  exa- 
mination, by  D'Anville,  in  his  observations  on  the  site  of 
Babylon.  {Metn.  dePAcad.  des  Inscript.  tome  xxviii.) 

The  celebrated  Niebuhr,  however,  did  not  overlook  them ; 
but,  without  entering  into  particulars,  or  ascertaining  whether 
the  characters  on  them  were  already  known,  or  even  similar  to 
any  hitherto  discovered,  he  only  remarks  that  he  saw  inscriptions 
of  the  same  kind  on  other  bricks  at  Bagdad  and  in  Persia. 

For  a  more  circumstantial  account  we  are  Indebted  to.M. 
Beauchamp,  correspondent  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  who,  having  resided  several  years  at  Bagdad,  had 
leisui-e  to  investigate  and  describe  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  his  observations  upon  them  (originally  ins^ted  in 
the  Journal  des  Savans  for  1790,  and  translated  in  the  European 
Magazine  for  May  1792),  he  relates  that,  *  on  one  side  of  the 
Euphrates  are  those  immense  ruins  which  have  served,  and  still 

serve,  for  the  building  of  jj(~s^  Hellej  an  Arabian  city,  con- 
taining ten  or  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  where  occur  those 
large  bricks  imprinted  with  unknown  characters,  specimens  of 
which  I  have  presented  to  the  abbe  Barthelemy.' 

Stimulated  by  these  discoveries,  and  desirous  to  assist  those 
who  may  be  employed  in  the  elucidation  of  Oriental  antiquities, 
the  Honourable  East-India  Company  directed  the  governor  of  Bom- 
bay to  order  their  resident  at  Bassorah  to  procure  ten  or  a 
dozen  of  these  bricks,  and  transmit  them,  carefully  packed  up,  as 
early  as  possible  to  Bombay ;  whence  they  were  forwarded  to 
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England  under  the  care  of  captain  Timbrill,  and  arrived  in  tne 
year  1800. 

By  comparing  the  characters  impressed  on  these  bricks  with 
those  on  the  ruins  of  PersepoUs,  it  becomes  at  once  obvious  that 
a  striking  similarity  exists  between  them  j  though,  from  the 
mode  of  combination  in  the  Babylonian  inscriptions,  it  is  not 
less  obvious  that  the  same  principle  of  interpretation  will  not 
equally  apply.  The  Persepolitan  characters  have  been  by  some 
believed  to  be  talismamc  i  M'hilst  others  have  maintained  them  to 
•be  legends  of  the  Guehresy  ancient  inhabitants  of  Persia.  Many 
•have  considered  them  as  hieroglyphics  \  whilst  a  fourth  hypothesis 
states  them  to  be  alphabetic  letters,  like  our  own.  Ka;mpff.r, 
however,  differing  from  the  rest,  supposes  them  to  exjorcss  entire 
ideas,  like  the  Chinese,  but  appropriate  solely  to  the  palace  of 
Jst/ihkar. 

Since  the  time  of  this  traveler,  as  characters  of  a  similar 
kind  have  been  found  in  Egypt,  they  have  served  to  point  out 
the  connexion  which  is  known  to  have  subsisted  between  that 
^country  and  Persepolis;  whilst  others  of  them,  occurring  on 
cylindrical  loadstones,  are  advanced  by  Raspe,  from  a  persuasion 
that  they  were  the  same  with  the  Chinese  characters,  in  proof 
that  the  Chinese  writing  had  been  known  and  used  on  this  side 
the  Ganges. 

The  difficulty  as  ^o  the  origin  of  these  characters,  Dr.  Hager 
thinks,  is  settled  by  these  bricks  from  Babylo?t,  '  it  being  evident 
that  Babylon,  in  point  of  cultivation,  was  much  earlier  than 
Persepoli&j  and  that  the  Chaldeans  were  a  celebrated  people 
when  the  name  of  the  Persians  was  scarcely  known. 

To  conhrmtliisopinion,  and  prove  that  the  Persepolitan  charac- 
ters were  derived  from  the  Babylonians,  Dr.  Hager  commences 
his  work  with  a  brief  examination  into  the  antiquity,  extent,  and 
sciences  of  the  Babylonians;  proving,  from  what  is  still  known 
of  their  astrcnomv,  architecture,  and  languages,  their  well  founded 
claim  to  antiquity.  In  this  detail,  it  is  argued,  that  not  only  tlis 
Persians,  but  also  the  Indians,  were  disciples  of  the  Chaldeans  ; 
and,  even,  that  the  Egyptians  themselves,  who  pretended  to  have 
been  the  instructors  of  all  nations,  probably  derived  their  pyr- 
aniids  and  obelisks  from  Babylon.  Hence,  proceeding  to  the  Ba- 
bylonian inscriptions,  it  is  maintained — from  their  similarity  to 
the  Deva-nagari,  or  alphabet  styled  by  the  Indians  divine  and 
celestial  (because  they  concluded  it  to  have  been  communicated 
by  the  deity  from  heaven) — that  they  were  not  of  heavenly 
origin,  but  from  earth,  and  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates.  In 
confirmation  of  this  suggestion,  tlie  Tibetan  character,  con- 
fessedly derived  from  the  Indian,  is  alleged,  to  invalidate  the 
•opinion  of  the  great  antiquity  and  boasted  originality  cf  the 
Bramins. 
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*  The  whole  subject,'  Dr.  Hager  observes,  <  might  have  been 
proved  much  better,  and  with  more  copious  arguments,  had  I  nbt 
Deen  confined  by  the  narrow  limits  of  a  dissertation,  and,  what  i« 
tnore,  by  the  want  of  time  necessary  for  describing  matters  of  tliis 
nature. 

'  Thus,  in  treating  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Babylonians,  although 
the  original  records  of  that  country,  with  the  cities  of  Babylon, 
Persepolis,  Alexandria,  and  other  towns,  have  perished,  I  might 
nevertheless  have  produced  the  testimony  of  authors  who  lived  in  a 
time  when  those  records  still  could  be  consulted ;  and  thus  I  might 
have  confirmed,  by  the  testimonies  of  Manethon,  Josephus,  Dio- 
dorus.  Castor,  Vopiscus,  ^milius  Sura,  and  many  other  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  the  veracity  of  Ctesias,  in  so  far  as  he  ascribes  a 
high  antiquity  to  the  Assyrian  empire  ;  but  of  these  I  shall  only 
quote  Plato,  who,  in  his  book  Upon  Laws,  asserts  that  the  h.^ 
Syrian  empire  was  several  centuries  older  than  the  war  of  Troy. 

*  By  the  same  authors,  the  great  extent  of  Assyria  might  have 
been  proved ;  and  the  vast  dominions  of  Semiramis,  if  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Polysenus  even  should  be  rejected,  might  have  been  attested 
by  several  towns  and  monuments,  which  acknowledge  her  as  their 
founder,  or  even  bore  her  name  ;  and  thus  in  speaking  of  Aram,  I 
might  have  adduced  the  authority  of  Moses  Chorenensis,  that  the 
Armenians  also  pretended  to  descend  from  the  Aramasans,  or  that  of 
Strabo,  that  their  ancient  language  was  nearly  the  same  with  the 
Syriac'     p.  xix.  ^ 

However  pardonable  Dr.  Hager  may  appear  for  the  omis- 
sions here  stated,  from  his  impatience  to  gratify  the  public 
curiosity,  we  can  by  no  means  think  him  excusable  for  laying 
so  little  stress  en  the  most  early  and  authentic  record  of 
the  foundation  of  Babylon,  whilst  he  builds  so  much  upon  his 
own  conjectural  etymology  of  the  term  BabeL  For,  admitting 
Dr.  Hager  to  be  right  as  to  his  explanation  of  the  term,  (though 
we  are  far  from  being  convinced  that  he  is,)  the  solution  of  his 
friend  entirely  removes  the  difficulty  as  to  the  narrative  in  Ge- 
nesis, and  is  supported  by  so  many  corroborating  instances  ex- 
pressly in  point,  as  will  leave  a  strong  suspicion,  that  the  re- 
spect expressed  for  Moses  was  meant  but  as  a  kiss  to  betray. 

*  It  certainly  was  never  my  intention  to  reject  the  authority  of 
.Moses,  whose  religious  books  I  respect,  and  whose  moral  doctrines 

I  revere.  But  having  remarked,  that  Bel  was  acknowledged  by 
sacred  as  well  as  profane  authors,  to  have  been  either  the  first  god, 
or  the  first  sovereign,  and  founder  of  Babel,  or  (according  to  the 
Greek  termination)  Babylon,  and  that  Ninus,  his  son,  built  a  city 
about  the  same  time,  which  he  ordered  to  be  called  after  his  own 
name ;  I  was  led  to  suspect,  that  as  Nineveh  signified  in  Hebrew  the 
habitation  of  Nin,  Babel,  for  a  similar  reason,  might  be  called  the  ' 
court,  or  the  castle  of  Bel. 

*  This  opinion  was  corroborated  by  historical  authorities.     Thus 
Curtius,  speaking  of  Babylon,  says,  it  was  built  by  Semiramis,  or,  as 

"it  is  the  common  opinion,  by  Del,  whgse  court  is  still  shcwvn  j  and 
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Ammianus  Marcellinusj  reconciling  both  opinions,  relates,  thaC  Se- 
miramis  built  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  that  the  castle  had  been  buih 
long  before  by  Bel. 

^  Nor  am  I  the  first  who  gave  a  different  derivation  to  the  word 
Babel.  For  I  find  that  professor  Eichhorn,  of  Goitingen,  in  his  en- 
larged edition  of  Simonis  Hebrew  Lexicon,  has  anticipated  me,  who 
supposes  that  Babtl  may  have  been  contracted  from  Bab-bel,  the 
court  of  Bel  ;  and  M.  Beauchamp,  who,  during  his  residence  at 
Bagdad,  seems  to  have  diligently  applied  to  the  Arabic,  speaking  of 
Babel,  says,  *  a  person  skilled  in  Arabic  will  not  easily  believe, 
that  the  word  Babel  is  derived,  as  commentators  pretend,  from  the 
root  belhel,  which,  in  Arabic  as  well  as  Hebrew,  signifies  to  con- 
found.' 

'  T*o  these  difficulties,  a  learned  friend  of  mine,  who  has  undertaken 
to  "defend  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  against  the  attacks  of 
the  German  professor  Rosenmiiller,  and  to  whom  I  proposed  thena 
for  an  elucidation,  replied,  that  the  whole  passage  respecting  the 
confusion  of  languages  was  inserted  by  some  later  hand ;  for  he  ob- 
serves, *'  if  an  attentive  teader,  in  perusing  the  Pentateuch,  were  care- 
fully to  include  within  parentheses,  whatever  is  evidently  posterior  to 
the  time  of  Moses,  or  occurs  in  the  form  of  explanatory  remark,  it 
would  be  found,  that  the  several  interruptions  of  the  original  narra- 
tive would  be  removed,  and  its  i;atural  order  restored."  To  this  de- 
claration, however,  others  would  hardly  subscribe,  as  they  would  be- 
lieve that  a  door  would  thus  be  opened  for  declaring  any  passage  in 
the  Pentateuch  to  be  an  interpolation.'     p.  j^xi. 

The  passage  here  noticed  respecting  the  confusion  of  languages 
vStands  thus  in  our  translation:  Gen.  xi.  9.  Thcrefort'  is  the 
name  of  it  called  Babel,  because  the  Lord  did  there  confound  the 
language  (lip)  of  all  the  earth:  and  from  thevce  did  the  Lord 
.scatter  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth.  Upon  considei"/- 
ing  this  passage  as  it  stands  In  the  narrative,  we  cannot  have  a 
doubt  that  the  opinion  of  Dr.Hager's  friend  is  well  founded,  and 
that  the  words  in  question,  instead  of  being  part  of  the  original 
history,  are  the  gloss  only  of  a  commentator  upon  it.  But, 
were  it  otherwise,  and  the  inference  erroneous,  how  does,  or 
can,  an  erroneous  inference  from  a  fact  disprove  its  antecedent 
existence  ?  Yet,  that  the  Inference  is  erroneous,  the  doctor  has 
not  proved ;  for  he  admits  that  the  account  given  by  Moses  of 
the  building  of  Babylon  with  bricks  and  bitumen  is  confirmed 
by  ancient  writers.  But  let  us  revert  to  the  arguments  adduced, 
and  see  how  they  apply  to  the  text. 

'  They'  (the  ancient  writers  quoted  by  Bochart  in  his  Sacred  Geo- 
graphy) '  will  not  allow  that  Babel  was  thus  called  from  the  confusion 
of  languages.  If  Babel,  say  they,  was  to  signify  fon/i/j-/on,  it  ought 
to  be  called  either  Bdilahy  H^wilj  of  BithtiU  l'\'Al'2.^  which  is  the 
rauiC  still  given  to  confusion  by  the  Rabbins  ;  but  halal,  773, 
to  confound.,  being  one  of  those  verbs  which  double  the  second  radi, 
.cal,  confusion    ought   literally  to   be   called  Melilah,   H'^^^Dj   Or 
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Tih'tlaht  nbOri*  and  not  Babel,  which  word,  according  to  gram- 
matical principles,  cannot  be  derived  from  Balal^  /7ll>  or  Ballaly^ 
7^7^,  to  confound.^ 


p.  2. 


■  Now,  what  says  the  text  ? — not  a  word  of  the  confusion  of 
languai^es,  but  of  LIP,  that  is,  ^PRONUNCIATION ;.  and  so  in  ver. 
6.  *  Tkey  have  all  one  lip;'  and  ver.  7.  *  Let  us  go  donun^  and  con~ 
found  their  LIF.'  Till  then  this  confusion  in  articulating  shall  be 
proved  to  have  been  reducible  to  gratnmatical  principles,  we  see 
no  reason  for  rejecting  the  statement  that  the  city  which,  in- 
consequence of  it,  this  people  had  left  off  to  build,  was  called 
Babel;  because  the  Lord  did  there  confound  the  LIP  fall  the  land. 

Dr.  Hager  adds  an  observation  which  appears  at  first  view  to 
r-r.ilitate  against  this  remark,  but,  when  more  nearly  examined, 
will  be  found  still  in  point. 

*  Others  say  that  Babel  was  thus  called  instead  of  Balbel,  by  sup- 
pressing the  letter  /;  so  that  the  I^ebrews  pronounced  it  Babel,  But, 
besides  this  being  a  forced  derivation,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
Chaldeans  give  to  their  capital  a  quite  different  origin.  They  tell  us 
that  Bel,  7^,  built  first  of  all  a  great  tower  or  castle,  ^dpig,  and  that 
this  was  the  origin  of  that  immense  city  to  which  Babylon  afterwards 
increased.  Thus,  says  Pezronius,  we  find  that  Dido  built  first  of  all 
Byrsa,  the  citadel  of  the  new  town,  which,  according  to  the  Punic 
language,  was  called  Chartago.  Romulus  began  the  foundation  of 
Rome  by  the  Capitohum,  and  Cadmus  that  of  Thebes  by  the  Theban 
Fort ;  and,  in  hke  manner,  the  citadel  of  Athens  in  Greece  was  of 
much  greater  antiquity  than  the  town  itself.'     p.  3, 

Whether  the  Hebrews  pronounced  Balbel,  by  the  suppression 
of  V>  Babel,  or  that  this  derivation  of  the  word  were  forced,  are 
neither  of  them  at  all  to  the  question,  so  far  as  they  tend  to  in- 
validate the  passage  in  Genesis.  The  inquiry  is  not,  how  the 
Hebrews  pronounced  the  name.?  but  the  founders  of  Babel?  and 
that  its  derivation  were  z  forced  one,  the  very  passage  evinces ; 
for  their  lip,  or  pronunciation,  was  so  far  confounded,  as  to 
render  them  uninLclligible  to  each  other. — The  account  given 
by  the  Chaldeans  of  the  origin  of  their  capital  is  by  no  means 
incongruent  with  the  Mosaic ;  for  authorities  are  not  wanted  to 
show  that  Bel  and  Nimrod  were  one  and  the  same,  nor  that 
the  Babylon  of  the  Chaldeans  in  after  times  was  erected  where 
Nijnrod  and  his  adherents  first  settled,  and  began  the  tower, 
whose  top  was  to  reach  unto  heaven.  As  to  the  stories  of  Dido, 
Romulus,  and  Cadmus,  with  their  byrsa,  capitol,  and  fort, 
nothing  can  be  less  like  evidence  than  the  mention  of  them,  in 
proof  of  what  was  done  by  Bel;  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  Bel 
was  posterior  to  these  (perhaps,  imagitiary)  personages,  and  pro- 
fessed to  follow  their  example  ;  besides  that  nothing  can  well 
][>e  more  wild  than  to  suppose  builders  beginning  and  carryin|f 
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on  a  mighty  work  before  they  had  habitations,  or  a  settlement  to' 

live  in. 

N  Dr.  Hager  proceeds: — 

*  From  Bel,  then,  Berosus  and  Abidenus,  both  Chaldean  writers, 
assert  that  Babel  derived  its  first  origin,  which,  like  Nineveh,  was 
called  after  its  founder,  and  signified  either //if  castle  of  Bel,  or  the  court 
of  Bel;  or,  it  might  have  some  other  meaning,  (in  which  the  Chaldai© 
language  is  not  deficient),  but  not  confusion,  a  term  applied  to  , the 
Babylonians,  as  it  appears,  by  the  jealousy  of  their  neighbours,  who 
envied  their  prosperity  and  glory.'     p.  3. 

If  now,  as  this  passage  states,  Babel  might  still  have  soine  other 
meaning  besides  the  castle,  or  court  of  Bel;  the  doctor  virtually  gives 
up,  as  infirm,  all  he  had  rested  upon  that  interpretation — ex- 
cluding only  what  is  built  on  confusion,  which  he  now  attributes 
to  the  jealousy  of  their  neighbours,  'who  envied  their  prosperity  and 
glory.  May  we  ask  who  these  neighbours  were  ?  The  doctor, 
by  a  note  referring  to  Deuteron.  xii.  3.  in  which  it  was  com- 
manded by  the  law  of  Moses  to  destroy  the  name  of  the  foreign 
divinities,  points  out  the  Israelites  as  those  neighbours ;  but 
what  has  this  to  do  with  the  term  Babel  as  the  name  of  this 
tower,  which  was  founded  for  ages  before  the  Israelites  existed, 
and  was  erected  as  the  castle  or  court  of  Bel  its  founder  ? — It 
is  evident,  however,  that  Dr.  Hager,  on  the  whole  he  has  ad- 
vanced, does  not  think  his  objections  tenable ;  for  he  subjoins — 
*  But  as  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  this  dispute,  I  shall 
only  add,  that  this  town  or  castle,  according  to  the  same  wri- 
ters (Berosus  and  Abydenus)  was  of  an  immense  height,'  &c. — 
thus  again  confirming  the  narrative  of  Moses,  with  which  he 
began. 

Having  given  a  description  of  this  celebrated  tower  according 
to  Herodotus,  and  attempted  to  establish  its  antiquity  as  greater 
than  that  of  the  Indian  pagodas,  which,  being  all  square  like  it, 
and  looking  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  served  the  purposes  of 
astronomical  observations.  Dr.  Hager  proceeds  to  show  that  the 
Chaldeans  were  the  most  ancient  astronomers  j  and  this  he  con- 
iirms  by  the  remark  of  Lalande,  that  Ptolemy  and  HIpparchus, 
"who  lived  in  Egypt,  found  no-where  observations  of  greater 
antiquity  ;  and  still  further  by  the  questions  of  Baiily :  *  If  a 
system  of  astronomy  were  really  Invented  by  the  Egyptians,  why 
did  Ptolemy,  who  resided  in  Egypt,  make  no  mention  of  it  "i 
"Why  did  he  quote  only  the  Chaldeans  }  Why  does  he  employ 
only  the  Chaldaic  epoch  of  Nabonassar,  and  not  a  Greek  or 
Egyptian  one  ?  and  why  does  he  use  Chaldaic  periods,  Chaldaic 
elements,  and  Chaldaic  observations  ?'     Astron.  torn.  I.  p- 177. 

The  rest  of  this  chapter,  in  support  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
Babylonians,  consists  of  observations  in  opposition  to  the  claims 
<?f  die  Indians,  Chuiese,  and  Persians. 
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••  The  extent  of  Assyria  being  the  subject  of  his  second  chap- 
ter, our  author  commences  it  with  observing  on  the  name,  tliat 
Sjrw  and  Assyria  were  originally  the  same,  the  former  without 
the  article  H,  and  the  latter  with  it;  and  produces  as  proofs 
that  Cicero  called  the  country  of  the  Chaldeans  Syria^  and  Lu- 
cian,  who  was  born  in  Syria,  styles  himself  both  a  Syrian  and 
Assyrian.  Taking  Aram,  JD*lk,  for  the  common  name  of 
Syria  of  Damascus,  and  Syria  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  in- 
ferring the  extent  of  a  country  from  that  of  its  language,  &c., 
Dr.  Hager  includes  Persia ;  and  proceeding  to  support  his  argu- 
ment on  this  ground,  observes  : 

*  I  could  here  adduce  several  other  words,  which  Mr.  Wilford, 
and  others  who  have  v/ritten  on  this  subject,  believe  to  be  pure  San- 
scrit;  which,  however,  are  either  Persian,  or  Chaldaic,  and  Hebrew. 
Nay,  when  future  researches  shall  make  us  better  acquainted  with 
the  Sanscrit  language,  I  fear  that  a  number  of  them,  now  supposed 
to  belong  to  it,  will  be  found  borrowed  from  other  idioms,  and 
chiefly  from  the  Persian — a  circumstance  which  will  considerably  di- 
minish its  pretended  antiquit)'.  Thus,  though  its  partisans  maintain, 
that  the  Persian  was  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  it  may  be  asked, 
■ivhy  are  the  Persian  words  always  more  simple  and  regular  than  the 
Sanscrit  of  the  same  sound  and  signification  ?  Are  not  the  simplicity 
and  regularity  of  a  language  a  proof  of  higher  antiquity  than  the 
complex  and  corrupted  language  I  And,  if  the  Sanscrit  was  intro- 
duced into  Persia,  why  do  we  not  find  the  Devanagari,  their  most 
ancient  characters,  with  which  the  Sanscrit  was  expressed,  on  the 
ancient  monuments  of  Persia,  before  it  had  its  own  characters,  as,  for 
instance,  on  the  ruins  commonly  called  of  Persepolis,  where  we  find 
those  celebrated  inscriptions  in  unknown  characters,  the  most  ancient 
to  be  found  in  Persia,  and  which  have  no  resemblance  to  any  cha- 
racter of  India  ?  And  why  have  the  Hindoos  themselves  inscriptions 
on  their  ancient  pagodas  in  characters  which  they  do  ndt  understand?' 
p.  16. 

Having  intimated  that  vestiges  of  Assyrian  literature  might 
be  traced  beyond  the  Ganges  and  Imails,  Dr.  Hager  turns  to- 
ward the  west,  and  observes  that  *  the  Arabic  language,  that 
celebrated  dialect  which  at  present  extends  over  half  Asia,  and 
almost  all  AjVira,  is  a  d^-ughter  of  the  Chaldaic.^  This  the 
doctor— setting  aside  the  genealogical  argument  drawn  from 
the  traditions  of  the  Arabians,  as  claiming  their  descent  from 
Abraham  the  Chaldean — observes,  may  be  evinced  from  a  slight 
comparison  of  tlie  grammar  and  structure  of  both  languages  ; 
which  prove  that  the  Arabic  approaches  much  nearer  to  the 
Chaldaic  than  to  the  Hebreiv.  From  a  like  similarity  between. 
the  Arabic  and  the  Geez,  or  most  ancient  language  of  Abyssi- 
nia, It  is  inferred  that  the  Assyriac  gradually  extended  fron^ 
Babylon  to  the  centre  of  Africa  and  the  very  sources  of  the 
^ile.  As  If,  however,  the  doctor  entertained  some  doubts  on 
'  thevalidity  of  this  argument,  he  adds — 
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*  But  the  clearest  proof  of  the  influence,  which  the  Chaldaic  lite- 
rature had  in  Arabia,  appears  in  their  numbers,  for  which,  like 
the  Greeks,  they  often  use  alphabetic  letters  instead  of  ciphers;  and 
also  by  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  which  were  used  among 
the  ancient  Arabians,  called  Homcrites.  Both  show  their  Assyriac 
origin,  being  exactly  equal  in  number,  and  having  the  same  order  as 
the  Syriac  alphabet  ;  v/hich  proves  that  they  were  not  only  ac- 
quainted with,  but  also  used  it.  The  same  order  of  the  alphabet  is 
still  common  among  the  Arabians  of  Marocco,  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Africa,  who,  being  now  so  far  separated  from  their' 
brethren,  the  Oriental  Arabians,  and  from  their  ancient  neighbours, 
the  Chaldeans,  must  have  been  in  possccsion  of  this  alphabet  at  a  very 
early  period.*     p.  17. 

Other  arguments,  to  prove  the  influence  and  extent  of  Chal- 
daic literature,  are  deduced  from  the  Cujicy  Neski,  Taliky  Divani^ 
Sec. ;  and  the  Homeritic  alphabet,  the  oldest  which  the  Arabians 
possessed,  is  stated,  upon  the  authority  of  an  Arabic  MS.  (iis- 
covered  by  Abler  at  Vienna,  and  denominated  Stiriy  to  have 
been  deduced  from  the  Syriac. 

Dr.  Hager  next  proceeds  to  show  that  Canaan  or  Palestine, 
and  Phceniciay  belonged  also  to  Assyria,  and,  from  Strabo,  that 
Syria  anciently  extended  from  Babylon  to  the  Black  Seaj  after 
which,  from  the  Phoenician  language,  and  the  colonies  by 
v/hlch  it  was  diffused,  he  applies  his  conclusion  to  the  greatest 
part  of  the  ancient  world.  But  though  we  admit  the  conse- 
quence of  the  doctor,  so  far  as  concerns  an  agreement  in  lan- 
guage to  the  extent  stated,  there  appears  to  be  an  evident  defi- 
ciency of  proof,  whence  to  infer  an  equal  extent,  as  to  the  em- 
pire of  Babylon.  If  the  whole  earth  were  originally  of  one 
language,  the  agreements  pointed  out  will  be  much  more  easily 
accounted  for  upon  this  ground,  than  the  other.  But,  however 
the  question  be  determined,  the  inference  is  substantially  the 
same,  so  far  as  language  is  concerned,  and  Dr.  Hager's  applica- 
tion of  it  to  the  object  of  his  work. 

'  (To  be  continued.) 


Art.  V. — StippleTnent  to  the  Third  Edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannicay  l^c.  By  George  Gleigy  JLL.  D.  ^c.  fConti" 
nuedfrom  Vol.  XXXIV.  /.  381.; 

vV E  need  not  repeat  our  account  of  the  plan  of  the  work, 
the  Improvements  of  its  third  edition,  nor  of  the  design  and 
assistants  of  the  continuation  before  us.  We  have  in  general 
given  our  opinion  of  its  execution,  and  shall  speak  more  fully 
still  on  this  subject  before  we  conclude  our  analysis. 

Tlie  remaining  parts  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Supplement 
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are  conducted  with  the  same  care  as  the  former ;  and  we  no- 
tice, chiefly  from  Dr.  Anderson,  some  very  useful  remarks  on  the 
management  of  *  dairies.'  They  are  not,  however,,  sufficiently 
extended  to  the  varying  practice  of  different  counties  ;  and 
some  valuable  additions  may  still  be  made.  The  term  '  den- 
drometer,'  the  appellation  of  an  instrument  whose  use  is  the 
measurement  of  trees,  has  been  applied  somewhat  unaccount- 
ably to  another  machine,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  di- 
stances by  a  single  observation ;  but  we  suspect  that  it  will  not 
answer  the  sanguine  views  of  Mr.  WiUiam  Pitt,  its  inventor  or 
improver. 

The  subject  of  *  draining '  has  been  pursued  with  so  much 
■care,  since  the  publication  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  that  a  Supple- 
ment was  peculiarly  necessary.  It  is  given  with  candour  and 
ability;  and  though  somewhat  might  have  been  added  froni 
still  later  experience,  this  by  no  means  detracts  from  the  dili- 
gence and  abilities  of  the  authors  :  indeed  this  somewhat  is 
neither  considerable  nor  important.  We  were  much  pleased 
with  the  very  clear,  comprehensive  abridgement  of  Mr.  Smea- 
ton's  account  of  the  *  Edystone  Light -house,'  which  we  have 
had  occasion  to  notice  in  its  separate  state ;  and  the  article  of 

*  electricity '  appears  to  us  to  be  truly  valuable,  as  it  comprises 
the  whole  of  the  science  at  present  known.  The  author  adopts 
the  system  of  .^'pinus,  acknowledging  it,  indeed,  to  be  a  hy- 
pothesis, but  one  that  meets  the  numerous  facts  more  com- 
pletely than  any  other  hitherto  suggested. 

A  very  satisfactory  account  of  a  new  art,  that  of  '  enamel- 
ing culinary  vessels,'  to  .supply  the  temporary  coatings  of  tin, 
and  to  prevent  any  ill  taste  from  some  metals,  and  danger  from 
others,  is  also  inserted.  We  have  kept  this  subject  much  in 
our  view,  and  think  the  improvement  highly  valuable.  The 
coating  does  not  increase  considerably  the  thickness,  nor  retard 
boiling ;  and  it  resists  the  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  very 
successfully.  We  perceive,  that,  like  tin,  it  acquires  a  crust  from 
some  hard  waters ;  but  it  is  more  easily  removed  from  this  than 
from  tin  coatings.     We  find  some  additions  to  the  article  of 

*  episcopacy,'  chiefly  as  it  relates  to  Scotland ;  ami  some  very 
extraordinary  details  from  later  authors  on  the  subject  of  '  fas- 
cination.' If  the  whole  of  these  facts  be  true,  this  influence  is 
really  surprising  and  unaccountable :  much,  we  suspect,  m.ay  be 
fancy,  but  we  dare  not  limit  the  influence  of  animal  effluvia, 
as  we  so  often  experience  the  wonderful  effects  of  those  of 
vegetables. 

To  the  article  of  '  felting'  we  find  some  curious  additions, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  *  hat-making,'  from  Mr.  Nicholson's 
valuable  Journal.  The  article  of  '  felters '  is  also  much  im- 
proved ;  and  to  tliat  of  '  nre-balls '  is  an  interesting  supple- 
meat,  particularly  respecting  the  famous  Greek  fire,  and  the 
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means  of  extinguishing  flame.  "With  regard  to  the  late  FrencU 
invention,  which  has  so  much  alarmed  some  gentlemen  of  dis- 
tinguished rank,  viz.  the  improved  diving  machine,  and  the 
apparatus  affixed,  which  is  designed  to  blow  up  a  line-of-battle 
ship,  it  belongs  to  this  head.  We  think  it  by  no  means  im-. 
possible ;  but  may  add,  that  the  divers  must  necessarily  be,  in 
every  instance,  the  victims  ;  and  the  whole  plan  will  be  un- 
successful, unless  the  ship  stand  as  steady  as  a  rock,  and  un- 
less, as  action  and  re-action  are  equal,  there  be  a  very  small 
depth  of  water  under  the  ship.  At  any  rate,  however,  there 
will  be  tJie  same  iinp^diments  to  this  plan,  as  to  firing  red- 
hot  balls,  or  lighting  under  false  colours. 

n^e  article  of  '  friction  '  is  greatly  improved,  and  that  of 
*  Galvanism,'  we  believe,  wholly  new.  This  science  has,  how- 
ever, been  largely  illustrated  since  the  publication  of  tlie  Sup- 
plement; and  these  illustrations  it  could  not  comprehend.  Had 
the  compilers  been  in  possession  of  the  mors  extensive  views  of 
later  authors,  they  would  not,  we  suspect,  have  denied  the 
connexion  of  Galvanism  with  electricity,  and  had  this  con- 
nexion been  established,  it  probably  would  have  much  in- 
fluenced their  opinion  respecting  the  system  of  j32pinus. — • 
The  articles  '  Gibraltar '  and  the  *  Cape  of  Good  Hope '  are 
improved  by  useful  additions,  lately  communicated  to  the 
public.  In  that  of  '  St.  Domingo,'  we  find  what  may  be 
styled  a  digression  on  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the 
objects  of  the  benevolent — but,  in  some  respects,  mistaken — so- 
ciety, entitled  the  *  Friends  of  the  Blacks.'  Whatever  be 
the  merit  of  the  design,  they,  as  well  as  the  modern  advocates 
of  liberty  and  equality,  have  mistaken  their  ground.  Neither 
the  French  nor  the  Blacks  were  prepared  for  enuncipation. 
While  we  say  this,  however,  not  to  break  the  subject,  we  shall 
remark,  that  the  observations  on  *  Jacobins '  and  the  *  Illu- 
mines '  in  the  present  volume  are  equally  unjust  and  un- 
founded. That  the  Encyclopxdists  were  deists,  and  in  several 
instances  atheists,  we  will  admit ;  but  it  was  vanity  only 
which  led  them  to  destroy  Christianity,  without  any  design  of 
raising  themselves  into  a  superior  rank  of  mortals.  Their  fol- 
lies and  their  vices  v/ere  too  well  known  j  and  Frederic,  whom 
they  flattered  into  an  oracle  on  a  subject  which  he  did  not 
undei-stand,  soon  left  them,  when  he  perceived  the  connexion 
betv/een  the  destruction  of  religion  and  that  of  social  order. 
We  allow  the  *  connexion,'  but  deny  that  the  abolition  of  the 
latter  was  any  part  of  their  design ;  and  we  deny  it,  not  only 
from  a  view  of  their  conduct,  but  from  their  dispositions.  Not 
one  of  tire  whole  set — the  reader  may  supply  a  more  oppro- 
brious appellation — was  capable  of  a  deep  design,  nor  of  the 
conduct  of  such,  if  projected  by  another.  Voltaire's  profoundest 
schemes  were  planned  to  cheat  the  booksellers  \  and  Diderot;, 
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never  soared  higher  than  to  overreach  Catharine  in  the  sale  of 
Kis  boasted  Hbrary.     With  respect   to  the  lUuminati  and  the 
Freemasons,  w^e  have  aheady  offered  our  opinion.     We  can- 
not, indeed,  contradict  what  authors  of  credit — for  such  we 
esteem  at  least  professor  Robison— have   asserted  ;    but    they 
have  never  proved  the  connexion  between  these  mystical  sects 
and  the  late  revolution.     The  whole  is  easily  resolved  without 
the  aid  of  mysticism.     We  personally  knew  many  of  the  ori- 
ginal actors  in  the  revolution,  and  were  convinced  of  the   pu-. 
rity  of  their  views  •,  but  they  were  obliged  to  employ  a  force 
which  they  cbuld  not  afterwards  controul ;  and   the  combined 
power  of  the  mob,  which  they  used  as  an  instrument,  felt  their 
own  influence,  when    collected    in   the  hall  of  the  Jacobins. 
AVeishaupt,  in  his  new  society,  might  have  adopted  the  various 
degrees  of  lionour  here  enumerated  from  the  abbe  Barruel  or 
professor  Robison  ;  but  the  Jacobins  of  France  were  never  to 
anv  e:ctent  or  great  degree  under  the  influence  of  this  society  ; 
and  the  frantic  restless  spirit  of  innovation  was  no-where,  at 
one  period,  more  alive  than  in  this  country.    Why  may  not  then 
similar  causes  have  had  similar  effects  in  others,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  doctrines  of  this  mystical  union  ?     With  respect 
to  Freemasonry,  some  new  ordinances  may  have  been  added  > 
but  the  Masons  of  England  know  that  they  liave  not  been  re- 
ceived in  tbeir  lodges  j  nor  are  there,  in  any  order  of  society, 
better  men,  or  better  subjects.     The  v/orld  was  ripe  for  inno- 
vation— unfortunately  innovation  has  not  amended  their  state, — 
and  the  httle  inconveniences  which  roused  the  spirit  of  resis- 
tance have  been  exchanged  for  misery,-  poverty,  and  contempt^ 
Let  even  the  individuals  of  France  recount  their  gains,  and 
soberly  affirm  what  they  have  obtained  in  exchange  for  the 
destruction  of  their  marine  and  the  loss  of  their  commerce — years 
of  anarchy,  and,  perhaps,  ages  of  restless  doubt  and  suspicion. 
In  this  progress  we  have  overlooked,  though  not  without 
design,   an  excellent  article   on   '  dynamics,'   chiefly  that  we 
may  unite  it  with  one  of  equal  ability — the  last  in  the  present 
volume  of  the  Supplement — *  impulsion.'     This   subject  we 
meaned  to  have  examined  at  length,  but  find  it  impossible  within 
any  reasonable  compass.     In  general  we  can  freely  commend 
it  -,  yet,  when  the  writer  considers  im.pulse  as  '  pressure,*  tJiQ 
idea  requires  some  modification.    It  must  be,  indeed,  ukiinately 
resolved  into  pressure  :  but,  as  impulsion,  it  is  pressure  with 
momentum,    and  actuated,    perhaps,  by  peculiar  laws.     Had 
we  engaged  fully,  as  we  purposed,  in  this  inquiry,  we   should 
from  these  principles  have  introduced  some  modifications  in 
his  views   of  the  conservailo  virium  v'lvarum.     We  admit  that 
the  author  has  given  the  first  demonstration  of  the  theorem, 
and  we  admit  also  that  it  is  the  property  of  Newton.     Indeed, 
in  each  article,  he  has  shown  himself  laudably  zealous  for  oiir 
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countryman's  fame,  and,  without  the  petulance  of  a  partisan, 
has  with  manly  dignity  asserted  his  rights.  Were  we  hyper- 
critical, we  might  remark  that  he  has  been  rather  too  minute 
in  his  distinctions,  and  his  introduction  to  the  article  of  '  dy- 
namics ','  but  when  we  reflect  that  the  pages  of  his  dictionary 
have  heretofore  employed  as  many  volumes,  when  we  consider 
that  his  luminous  view  of  the  subject  gives  a  full,  and  at  the 
same  time  correct,  sketch  of  the  subject,  we  may  pardon  what 
appears  to  us  a  little  prolixity ;  and  we  the  more  readily  pardon 
it,  as  w-e  accede  to  the  application  in  the  second  article  of  im- 
pulsion. 

We  regret  that  our  author  has  not  explained,  more  pointedly 
and.  comprehensively,  a  position  M'hich  we  think  very  well 
established,  viz.  that  bodies,  apparently  in  contact,  are  really 
not  so,  and  that  resistance  is  not  owing  to  the  immediate  im- 

Jjulse  of  the  particles  of  matter  on  each  other.  Our  opinion  we 
lave  often  had  occasion  to  explain.  We  shall  add  some  of  our 
author's  observations,  but  cannot  admit  the  consequence  which 
he  draws,  that  this  doctrine  excludes  the  supposition  of  an  in- 
terposed fluid.  We  think  it  rather  establishes  its  existence, 
since  otherwise  an  eifect  appears  to  take  place  without  -4 
cause. 

*  It  is  hardly  necessary  now  to  say,  that  all  attempts  to  explain 
gravitation,  or  magnetism,  or  electricity,  or  any  such  apparent 
action  at  a  distance  by  the  impulsions  of  an  unseen  fluid,  are  futile 
in  the  greatest  degree,  Impulsion,  by  absolute  contact,  is  so  far 
from  being  a  familiar  phenornenon,  t^hat  it  may  justly  be  questioned 
whether  we  have  ever  observed  a  single  instance  of  it.  The  suppo- 
sition of  an  invisible  impelling  fluid  is  not  more  gratuitous  than  it  is 
useless ;  because  we  have  no  proof  that  a  particle  of  this  fluid  does 
or  can  come  into  contact  with  the  body  vhich  we  suppose  impelled 
by  it,  and  therefore  it  can  give  no  explanation  of  an  action  that  ia 
apparently  e  distanti. 

.  *  The  general  inference  from  the  whole  seems  to  be,  that,  instead 
of  explaining  pressure  by  impulse,  we  must  not  only  derive  all  im- 
pulse from  pressure,  but  must  also  ascribe  all  pressure  to  action 
from  a  distance  ;  that  is,  to  properties  of  matter  by  which  its  par- 
ticles are  moved  without  geometrical  contact. 

'  This  collection  of  facts  conspires,  with  many  appearances  of 
fluid  and  solid  bodies,  to  prove  that  even  the  particles  of  solid,  or 
sensibly  continuous  bodies,  are  not  in  contact,  but  are  held  in  their 
respective  situations  by  the  balance  of  forces  which  we  are  accustom- 
ed to  call  attractions  and  repulsions.  The  fluidity  of  water  under 
very  strong  compressions  (which  have  been  known  to  compress 
it  -^f;  of  its  bulk^,  is  as  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  contact 
as  the  fluidity  of  air  is.  The  shrinking  of  a  body  in  all  its  dimen- 
sions by  cold,  nay,  even  the  bending  of  any  body,  cannot  be  con- 
ceived without  allowing  that  some  of  its  ultimate  unalterable  atoma 
change  their  distances  from  each  other.     The  phenomena  of  9apil. 
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lary  attraction  are  also  inexplicable,  without  admitting  that  particlrt 
act  on  otliers  at  a  distance  from  them.  The  formation  of  water 
into  drops,  the  coalescence  of  oil  under  water  into  spherical  drops, 
or  into  circular  spots  when  on  the  surface,  shew  the  same  thing, 
and  are  inexplicable  by  mere  adhesion.  In  short,  all  the  appear- 
ances and  mutual  actions  of  tangible  matter  concur  in  showing,  that 
the  atoms  of  matter  are  endowed  with  inherent  forces,  which  caiiac 
them  to  approach  or  to  avoid  each  other.  The  opinion  of  Bos- 
covich  seems  to  be  well  founded ;  namely,  that  at  all  sensible  di- 
stances, the  atoms  of  matter  tend  toward  each  other  with  forces 
inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances,  and  that,  in  the  nearest 
approach,  they  avoid  each  other  with  'insuperahh  force  ;  and,  in  the 
intermediate  distances,  they  approach  or  avoid  each  other  with 
forces  varying  and  alternating  by  every  change  of  distance.'  Vol.  i.  - 
p.  804. 

We  do  not  perceive  that  this  difference  in  opinion  afreets  tlie 
author's  conclusions.  Had  we  time,  we  could  show  that  it 
only  influences  the  language  ;  if  it  be  once  allowed  (as  it 
must  be  per  hypothesin)  that  this  interposed  fluid  penetrates 
the  most  solid  bodies,  resisting  only  in  consequence  of  its 
relation  (we  dare  not  say  affinity)  to  different  substances. 

*  From  all  that  has  been  said,  we  learn  that  physical  or  sensible 
contact  differs  from  geometrical  contact,  in  the  same  manner  as  phy- 
sical solidity  differs  from  that  of  the  mathematician.  Euchd  speaks 
t)i  cones  and  cylinders  standing  on  the  same  base,  and  between  the 
sahie  parallels.  These  are  not  material  solids,  one  of  which  would 
press  the  otlier  out  of  its  place.  Physical  contact  is  indicated,  im- 
mediately and  directly,  by  our  sense  of  touch  ;  that  is,  by  exciting 
a  pressure  on  our  organ  of  touch  when  it  is  brought  sufficiently 
near.  It  is  also  indicated  by  impulsion  ;  which  is  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  pressure  occasioned  by  a  sufficient  approximation  of  the 
body  impelling  to  the  body  impelled.  The  impulsion  is  the  com- 
pletion of  the  same  process  that  we  described  in  the  example  of  the 
magnets  ;  but  the  extent  of  space  and  of  time  in  which  it  is  com- 
pleted is  so  small  that  it  escapes  our  observation,  and  we  imagine  it 
to  be  by  contact  and  iA  an  instant.  We  now  see  that  it  is  similar  to 
all  other  operations  of  accelerating  or  retarding  forces,  and  that  no 
change  of  velocity  is  instantaneous  ;  but,  as  a  body,  in  passing  from 
one  point  of  space  to  another,  passes  through  the  intermediate 
space  ;  so,  in  changing  from  one  velocity  to  another,  it  passe* 
through  all  the  intermediate  degrees  without  the  smallest  saUiis. 
'  And,  in  this  way,  is  the  whole  doctrine  of  impulsion  brought 
.  within  the  pale  of  dynamics,  without  the  admission  of  any  new  prin- 
ciple of  motion.  It  is  merely  the  application  of  the  general  doc- 
trines of  dynamics  to  cases  where  every  accelerating  or  retarding 
force  is  opposed  by  another  that  is  equal  and  contrarj'.  We  have 
found,  that  the  opinion,  that  there  is  inherent  in  a  moving  body 
a  peculiar  force,  by  which  it  perseveres  in  motion,  and  puts  another 
in  motion  by  shifting  into  it,  is  as  useless  as  it  is  inconsistent  with 
our  nctions  of  motion  and  of  moving  forces.     The  impelled  body  is 
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hioved  by  tKe  insuperable  repulsion  exerted  by  all  atoms  of  ffiattef 
when  brought  sufficiently  near.  The  retardation  of  the  impelling' 
body  does  not  arise  from  an  biei-tia,  or  resisting  sluggishness  of  the 
body  impelled,  but  because  this  body  also  repels  any  thing  that  is 
brought  sufficiently  near  to  it.  We  can  haVe  no  doubt  of  the  exis- 
tence of  such  causes  of  motion.  Springs,  expansive  fluids,  cohering 
fibres,  exhibit  such  active  powers,  without  our  being  able  to  give 
them  any  other  origin  than  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty,  or  to  com- 
prehend, in  any  manner  whatever,  how  thty  reside  in  the  material 
atom.  But  once  we  admit  their  existence  and  agency,  every  thing 
else  is  deduced  in  the  most  simple  manner  imaginable,  without  in- 
volving us  in  any  thing  incomprehensible,  or  having  any  consequence 
that  is  inconsistent  with  the  appearances.  Whereas  both  of  these 
obstructions  to  knowledge  come  in  our  way,  when  we  suppose  any 
thing  analogous  to  force  inherent  in  a  moving  body  solely  because 
•it  is  in  motioti.  It  forces  xis  to  use  the  unmeaning  language  of 
force  and  motion  passing  out  of  one  body  into  another ;  and  to 
speak  of  force  and  velocity  as  things  capable  of  division  and  actual 
separation  into  parts.  The  force  of  wtrt'ia  is  one  of  the  bitter  fruits 
of  this  misconception  of  things.'     Vol.  i.   p.  805. 

We  greatly  regret  that  we  cannot  follow  our  author  more 
minutely.  We  have  seen  nothing  more  clear,  more  compre- 
hensive, or  more  satisfactory,  on  this  intricate  subject. 

The  lives,  in  the  remainder  of  this  volume,  are  numerous 
and  interesting,  and  form  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  present 
collection.  They  are,  in  general,  written  with  exact  judge- 
ment and  minute  discrimination.  We  shall  notice  some  of  the 
more  important. 

The  life  of  '  Sir  David  Dalrymple,'  better  known  by  his 
title  of  '  Lord  Hailes,'  is  an  excellent  one,  truly  discriminative 
of  his  peculiar  talents.  Where  so  much  commands  our  re- 
spect, we  scarcely  dare  to  hint  at  a  fault ;  but  perhaps  we  may 
ask,  whether  the  accuracy  of  his  judgement  kept  pace  with  the 
undeviating  excellence  of  his  heart  ?  We  should  be  sorry  by 
such  a  question  to  offend  his  friends,  or  do  an  injury  to  his 
memory.  His  knowledge  was  extensive — his  publications  truly 
valuable ;  nor  perhaps  do  they  contain  a  line  v.'hich  he  would 
now  wish  to  erase. 

There  are  some  curious  particulars  of  the  frantic  and  suffer- 
ing '  Darniens,'  which  show  that  the  warmest  enthusiasm  is 
not  peculiar  to  modern  Frenchmen.  *  Desault '  was  a  sur- 
geon of  considerable  abilities,  and  one  of  the  innocent  martyrs 
of  the  revolution.  His  terrors  at  least — for  the  idle  story  of 
his  being  poisoned  himself,  because  he  would  not  assist  in  the 
crime  of  poisoning  the  son  of  the  unfortunate  Louis,  is  absurd, 
since  the  jailors  could  more  easily  have  destroyed  the  child 
than  the  surgeon— overcame  him  ;  and  he  died,  like  some  other 
.excellent  men,  from  his  apprehension  of  the  villains  who  then 
assumed  the  regal  power.     Of  '  Diderot '  the  account  is  very 
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'satisfactory,  excepting  only  the  idea  of  his  religious  designs. 

j\s  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  celebrated  Encyclop?edists,  and  an 
,able  assistant  in  that  work,    it  of  course  shares   the   editor's 

attention.     "We  shall  transcribe  some  of  his  remarks. 

*  When  a  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopedie  was  resolved  on,  Di- 
derot, the  editor  of  the  former  edition,  thus  addresses  the  book- 
sellers who  had  undertaken  to  republish  it.  "  The  imperfections 
(says  he)  of  this  work  originated  in  a  great  variety  of  causets.  We 
had  not  time  to  be  ver\'  scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  our  coadjutors. 
Among  some  excellent  persons,  there  were  others  weak,  indifferent, 
and  altogether  bad.  Hence  that  motley  appearance  of  the  work, 
where  we  see  the  rude  attempt  of  the  school-boy  by  the  side  of  a 
piece  from  the  hand  of  a  master  ;  a  piece  of  nonsense  next  neighbour 
to  a  sublime  performance.  Some  working  for  no  pay,  soon  lost 
their  first  fervour  ;  others,  badly  recompensed,  served  us  according- 
ly. The  Encyclopedic  was  a  gulf  into  which  all  kinds  of  scribblers 
promiscuously  threw  their  contributions  ;  their  pieces  ill  conceived, 
and  worse  digested,  good,  bad,  contemptible,  true,  false,  uncertain, 
and  always  incoherent  and  unequal;  the  reference,  that  belonged  to 
the  very  parts  assigned  to  a  person,  never  filled  up  by  him.  A  re- 
futation is  often  found  where  we  should  naturally  expect  a  proof. 
There  was  no  exact  correspondence  between  the  text  and  the  plates. 
To  remedy  this  defect,  recourse  was  had  to  long  explications.  But 
how  many  unintelligible  machines,  for  want  of  letters  to  denote  the 
plates!"  To  this  confession  Diderot  added  particular  details  on 
various  parts ;  such  as  proved  that  there  were  in  the  Eiicyclopki'it 
jubjects  to  be  not  only  retouched,  but  to  be  composed  afresh  :  and 
this  was  what  a  new  company  of  literati  and  artists  set  themselves  to 
work  upon  in  the  Encyclopedie  Mclhodique. 

•  This  immente  work  is  not  yet  completed  ;  and  therefove  we 
cannot  speak  of  it  as  a  v/hole ;  but  it  is  surely  not  less  verbose  than 
the  former  edition,  nor  do  the  aims  of  its  editors  appear  to  be  purer. 
That  it  contains  much  valuable  information  in  chemistry,  and  indeed 
in  every  department  of  physical  science,  no  candid  man  will  contro- 
vert :  but  its  articles  on  abstract  philosophy  are  proHx  and  obscure  ; 
and  it  betrays  the  same  impiety,  the  same  eager  desire  to  corrupt 
the  principles  of  the  rising  generation,  and  the  same  contempt  for 
every  thing  which  can  make  mankind  happy  here  or  hereafter,  with 
;he  former  edition.'     Vol.  i.  p.  491. 

Of  *  Dr.  Enfield '  the  life  is  pleasing  and  satisfactory  j  and 
we  read  also  with  satisfaction  the  memoirs  of  the  melancholy, 
the  unfortunate  '  Falk,'  as  well  as  of  the  learned  but  indolent 
*  Dr.  Farmer.'  We  know  that,  in  this  emergency  of  time  and 
limits,  the  life  of  *  Robert  Fergusson '  should  not  detain  us. 
His  poetical  talents  are  undisputed  ;  and  the  laxity  of  his  moral 
and  his  religious  opinions  are  generally  notorious  and  lamented. 
Yet  some  observations  of  importance  are  introduced  in  a  man- 
•  ner  that  may  occasion  their  neglect ;  and  they  are  of  too  mucli 
•ccns^'equence  to  be  lost.     They  are  strictly  just;  and  we  could 
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add  some  similar,  though  less  illustrious  instances,  from  our 
own  knowledge. 

*  That  the  law  was  a  verj^  improper  profession  for  a  man  of  hif 
narrow  fortune  is  indeed  true  ;  but  we  trust  that  his  two  biographers  ^ 
will  not  consider  us  as  intending  any  offence  to  them,  if  we  embrace 
the  present  opportunity  of  exposing  the  folly  of  a  very  common  re- 
mark, that  a  lively  genius  cannot  submit  to  wliat  is  absurdly  called 
a  dry  study.  We  might  instance  different  lawyers  at  our  own  bar, 
who,  with  great^  poetical  talents  in  their  youth,  have  risen  to  the 
summit  of  their  ^profession  ;  but  to  avoid  personal  distinctions  at 
home,  we  shall  take  our  exajnples  from  England-  The  genius  of 
the  late  earl  of  Mansfield  was  at  least  as  lively  as  that  of  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson,  and  if  he  had  pleased  he  could  have  been  equally  a  poet; 
yet  he  submitted  to  the  drudgery  of  studying  a  law  still  drier  than 
that  of  Scotland.  To  the  fine  taste  of  Atterbury  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, and  to  his  classical  compositions  both  in  prose  and  verse,  na 
man  is  a  stranger  who  is  at  all  conversant  in  English  literature :  yet 
that  elegant  scholar  and  poet,  after  he  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of 
dean  of  Carlisle,  submitted  to  the  drudgery  of  studying,  through 
the  medium  of  barbarous  Latin,  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  England 
from  the  earliest  ages ;  and  declared,  that  by  dint  of  perseverance 
he  came  in  time  to  relish  it  as  much  as  the  study  of  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil. AVhatever  be  thought  of  Milton's  political  principles,  no  man 
can  read  his  controversial  writings,  and  entertain  a  doubt  but  that 
he  could  have  submitted  to  the  drudgery  of  studying  the  law. 

*  The  truth  is,  and  it  is  a  truth  of  great  importance,  that  a  man 
of  real  vigour  of  mind  may  bring  himself  to  delight  in  any  kind  of 
study  which  is  useful  and  honourable.  Such  men  were  lord  Mans- 
iield,  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Milton  ;  but,  whether  through 
fome  radical  defect  in  his  nervous  system,  or  in  consequence  of  early 
disrapation,  Mr.  Fergusson,  with  many  estimable  qualities,  was  so 
utterly  destitute  of  this  mental  vigour,  that  rather  than  submit  to 
what  his  friends  call  drudgery,  he  seems  to  have  looked  with  a  wish- 
ful eye  to  some  sinecure  place.'     Vol.  i.   p.  647. 

The  character  of  Dr.  *  James  Fordyce  '  is  admirably  drawn; 
and  the  petulant  irritability  of  *  George  Forster  '  described 
with  equal  spirit  and  truth.  One  circumstance  of  his  life,  not 
generally  known,  we  shall  select :  our  readers  will  see  that  he 
is  a  twin  brother  of  Mr.  Godwin,  at  least  very  nearly  related  ; 
tind  that  MissWolstonecraft  could  find  in  a  neighbouring  king- 
dom her  resemblance. 

*  Our  biographer,  after  conducting  his  hero  through  these  scenes 
of  public  life,  proceeds  to  give  us  a  view  of  his  domestic  habits  and 
private  principles.  He  tells  us,  that  he  formed  a  connexion 
(wiicther  a  marriage  or  not,  the  studied  ambiguity  of  his  language 
leaves  rather  uncertain)  with  a  young  woman  named  Theresa  Haynty 
who,  by  the  illumination  of  French  philosophy,  had  divested  herself 
of  all  the  prejudices  which,  we  trust,  the  ladies  of  this  country  still 
consider  as  their  honour,  as  they  are  certainly  the  guardians  of  do- 
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westic  peace.     Miss  Hayne  was  indignant  at  the  very  7iame  of  duty. 
With  Eloisa  she  had  taken  it  into  her  head,  that 

Love,  free  a?  air,  at  sight  of  human  ties, 
*"  Spreads  his  light  wings,  and  in  a  moment  dies. 

*  She  was  frank  enough,  however,  says  our  author,  to  acknow^ 
Sedge  the  errors  of  her  im-ngination  ;  and  from  this  expression,  and 
his  calling  her  afterwards  Forster's  wife,  we  are  led  to  suppose  thait 
she  was  actually  married  to  him.  But  their  union,  of  whatever  kind, 
was  of  short  duration.  Though  the  lady  is  said  to  have  been  pas- 
sionately attached  to  celebrated  names,  the  r.ame  of  George  Forster 
was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  her.  He  soon  ceased,  we  are  informed, 
to  please  her;  she  therefore  transferred  her  affections  to  another ; 
and,  as  was  veiy  natural  for  a  woman  who  was  indignant  at  the 
name  of  duty,  she  proved  false  to  her  husband's  bed,  Forster, 
however,  pretended  to  be  such  a  friend  to  the  modern  rights  of  men 
and  women,  that  he  defended  the  character  of  his  Theresa  against 
crovi'ds  who  condemned  her  conduct.  Nay,  we  are  told,  that  he 
considered  himself,  and  every  other  husband  who  -ceases  to  please, 
as  the  ndulterer  of  nature.  He  therefore  laboured  strenuously  to  ob- 
tain a  divorce,  to  enable  Theresa  Hayne  to  espouse  the  man  whom 
she  preferred  to  himself.  Strange,  however,  to  tell,  the  prejudiceis 
even  of  this  cosmopolite  were  too  strong  for  his  principles.  While 
he  wa8  endeavouring  to  procure  the  divorce,  he  made  preparations 
at  the  same  time,  by  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages,  to  under- 
take a  journey  to  Thibet  and  Indostan,  in  order  to  remove  from 
that  part  of  the  world,  in  which  both  his  heart  and  his  person  had 
experienced  so  severe  a  shock.  But  the  chagrin  occasioned  by  his 
misfortunes,  joined  to  a  scorbutic  affection,  to  which  he  had  been 
long  subject,  and  which  he  had  contracted  at  sea  during  the  voyage 
of  circumnavigation,  abridged  his  life,  and  prevented  him  from 
realising  this  double  project.  He  died  at  Paris,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-nine,  on  the  13th  of  February  1792.'     VoL  i.  p.  dd!^. 

The  life  of  the  amiable  *  lord  Gardenstone '  is  pleasing ; 
that  of  *  Dr.  Gerard'  both  entertaining  and  instructive.  The 
account  of  *  Harriot/  from  professor  Zach,  is  curious ;  and, 
indeed,  it  reflects  little  honour  on  the  English  mathematicians 
that  they  have  not  defended  the  memory  of  their  countryman 
from  the  imputation  of  some  French  pliilosophers,  who  have 
given  the  honour  of  Harriot's  improvements  to  Des  Cartes. 
The  plagiarism  of  Des  Cartes  is  fully  established  from  the  Pet- 
worth  manuscripts ;  and  it  is  shown  from  these  that  Harriot  was 
also  an  astronomer  of  no  mean  talents  and  acquii^ements.  The 
character  of  *  Hooke  '  is  also  ably  defended  from  an  imputation, 
too  generally  admitted,  that  he  had  adopted,  without  acknow- 
ledgement, the  discoveries  of  others. 

Of  *  Dr.  Home,'  one  of  the  most  judicious  of  modern 
Hutchinsonians,  the  account  is  discriminated  with  peculiar 
judgement,  and  his  real  opinions  placed  in  a  very  just — perhaps 
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a  somewhat  favourable  — view.  In  the  life  of  '  John  Hunter/ 
little,  we  believe,  is  added,  or  could  be  added,  to  the  memoirs 
already  published.  Yet,  perhaps,  his  talents  have  not  been 
accurately  examined  j  nor  has  the  confusion  of  his  language, 
the  perplexity  of  his  views,  and  the  unscientific  style  of  his 
opinions,  been  properly  pointed  out.  These  all  arise  from  the 
defect  of  early  education,  from  a  mind  ill  regulated,  from  a 
habit  of  amassing  facts  without  mature  and  repeated  reflexion; 
probably  from  a  rather  too  much  confidence  in  his  own  talents. 
There  are  fev/  authors  whose  reflexions  are,  in  many  in- 
stances, more  crude  and  unsatisfactory.  Future  critics  v/ill 
.ciistinguish  between  the  observer  and  the  philosopher — between 
the  anatomist  and  the  physiologist.  Of  '  Dr.  Jebb,'  the  life  is 
well  executed,  the  progress  ot  his  opinions  properly  pointed 
out,  and  his  conduct  stigmatised  v»^ith  a  gentle  hand.  The 
unfortunate  effect  of  political  societies  is  forcibly  insisted  on; 
and  of  these  Dr.  Jebb,  if  not  one  of  the  first  institutors,  was 
an  early  patron.  His  attempt  to  practise  physic  after  three 
years'  study,  and  with  a  mind  distracted  by  religious  and  po- 
litical controversies,  is  more  silently  condemned  with  a  note  of 
admiration  only.  It  deserves,  however,  a  severer  reprobation: 
but  medical  knowledge  is  in  general  considered  as  a  datum\  and 
every  physician  is  the  same,  while  one  is  usually  preferred, 
merely,  perhaps,  on  account  of  talents  most  distant  from  his 
profession  and  his  patient. 

We  must  return  to  this  work  on  a  future  occasion.  "We  re- 
gret that  we  have  not  been  able  to  make  a  more  rapid  progress ; 
but  the  variety  of  subjects,  and  the  talents  displayed  in  its  dif- 
ferent disquisitions,  have  detained  us  in  our  examination  beyond 
the  period  we  had  fixed. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Art.  VI. — The  India  Guide ;  or^  Traveler's  Companion  through 
Europe  and  Asia.  Part  I.  Vol.  I.  By  Lieut.  Col.  Taylor^ 
tsfc.     Bvo.      \os.  6d.  Boards.     Wallis.      1 801. 

vJUR  author  is  indefatigable  in  publishing  treatises  concern- 
ing India.  In  his  preface,  after  mentioning  the  well-known  ad- 
vantages arising  from  the  publication  of  books  of  voyages  and 
travels,  colonel  Taylor  thus  proceeds. 

*  That  the  real  object  and  extent  of  this  little  manual  may  be 
rightly  understood,  two  things  are  to  be  observed.  First,  that  it  is 
not  only  calculated  for  the  purpose  of  persons  traveling  through 
Europe  to  India,  or  other  parts  of  Asia,  but  also  for  that  of  those 
tvho  coniine  their  travels  to  Europe.     I  have  not  limited  my  design 
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to  the  most  direct  journey  from  London  to  Venice  and  Turkey  in 
Europe,  but  I  have  occasionally  diverged,  not  only  to  other  parts  of 
Germany  and  of  Italy,  but  also  to  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  the  northern  kingdoms  of  Europe  on  the  other. 

*  Secondly,  it  will  be  found  useful,  in  like  manner,  to  the  mere 
Asiatic  traveler,  whether  he  arrive  in  India,  or  on  the  coasts  of 
Arabia  or  Persia,  by  land  or  by  sea.  Nevertheless,  although  this 
little  volume  is  calculated  for  the  use  of  the  mere  European  as  well 
as  the  mere  Asiatic  traveler,  the  object  principally  in  view»  is,  the 
accommodation  of  travelers  by  land  from  the  one  quarter  of  the 
world  to  the  other,  whether  from  Europe  to  Asia,  or  Asia  to  Eu- 
rope. Where  all  circumstances  are  favourable,  it  may  be  expectetj 
that  the  sensible  and  ingenious  traveler  will  not,  whether  on  his 
journey  to  the  east  or  to  the  west,  adhere  to  the  post  road,  but  make 
excursions,  and  expatiate  freely  in  different  directions.'     p.  v. 

The  subsequent  praise  of  Bailly's  visionary  letters  on  the 
Atlantis  does  little  credit  to  our  author's  discernment.  The 
remainder  of  the  preface  is  occupied  with  prolix  details  concern- 
ing the  inland  intercourse  with  India. 

After  an  advertisement  of  trifling  importance,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  give  general  directions  for  travelling  ever  land  to  Hin- 
dustan, with  regard  to  money,  provisions,  &c. 

*  Lemon  juice,  or  essence  of  lemon  and  water,  is  a  cooling  and 
pgreeable  drink,  and  extremely  refreshing  in  sultry  weather.  Alum 
will  purify  and  cleanse  your  water  ;  it  is  of  a  nature  equally  cooling 
and  bracing.  The  proportion  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
powdered  alum  put  into  seven  gallons  of  water,  which,  though  ever 
so  thick,  will  become  in  less  than  two  hours  clear  and  wholesome. 

*  In  regard  to  baggage,  I  would  recommend  as  little  as  possible  ; 
and  even  in  the  most  expensive  way  of  traveling,  the  following  arti- 
cles, in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  including  the  articles  on 
the  person,  would  be  sufficient. 

*  A  hat  and  traveling  cap. 

^  Two  coats,  one  dark  w'aistcoat,  and  three  white  ones, 

*  One  dozen  shirts. 

*  One  dozen  pair  of  stockings. 

*  Two  pair  of  pantaloons,  and  one  pair  of  black  silk  breeches.  . 

*  One  pair  of  shoes. 

*  Two  pair  of  half-boots, 

*  Black  stock. 

*  Six  white  cravats. 
^  A  great  coat. 

*  A  pair  of  good  plain-mounted  pistols. 

*  A  pair  of  small  pocket  ditto. 

*  A  fowling  piece. 

*  A  small  drinking  mug. 

*  A  tea  pot,  and  to  be  used  as  a  coffee  biggin, 

*  A  tin  boiler. 

_  *  A  deep  dish  \yith  a  cover,  in  which  you  dress  or  watm  up  your 
victuals. 

N2- 
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*  Tea  cups. 

*  Powder,  ball,  and  small  shot. 

*  Plates,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons. 

*  A  compass. 

*  A  spy  glass. 

*  A  thermometer. 

*  A  sextant. 

*  Phosphorus  matches. 

*  Medicines. 

<  Bedding,  to  be  put  up  in  a  painted  canvass  bag. 

*  Writing  materials,  razors,  combs,  &c.  put  up  in  a  small  conve-' 
Tiient  box. 

<  On  your  arrival  in  Asia  or  Egypt,  you  must  provide  yourself 
with  a  scimitar,  and  complete  Turkish  or  Arab  dress,  and  not  be  un- 
mindful of  warm  under-clothing,  for  during  the  night  and  the  morn- 
ing it  is  extremely  cold.  The  head  and  feet  should  in  particular  be 
kept  warm. 

*  All  the  articles  mentioned  may  very  easily  be  put  up  in  a  small  com- 
pass, and  increased  according  to  the  number  in  the  party.  The  wine  is 
the  only  thing  of  a  bulky  nature,  and  to  avoid  its  being  so  is  totally  im- 
possible: the  best  way  is  to  be  sparing  and  moderate  in  the  use  of  it. 
One  thing  you  must  be  reminded  of,  that  you  cannot  depend  on  either 
good  wine  or  good,  tea,  after  leaving  Europe  :  all  the  Levant  wines 
are  sweet  and  cloying  ;  those  of  Syria  full  of  sediment,  poor,  and 
without  flavour.  To  a  traveler  who  means  to  be  economical,  many 
articles  in  the  foregoing  list  must  be  dispensed  with,  and  which  must 
be  reduced  to  the  following  : 

*  One  coat  and  waistcoat,  with  six  shirts. 
■  *  A  hat  and  traveling  cap. 

*  A  black  stock. 

*  Two  pair  of  half-boots. 

*  Two  pair  of  strong  pantaloons. 

*  A  great  coat. 

*  Bedding,  to  consist  of  a  carpet,  a  blanket,  and  coverlid. 

*  Six  pair  of  stockings. 

*  A  pair  of  pistols  and  short  fowling  piece  to  sling  over  the 
shoulder,  with  the  necessary  ammunition. 

*  A  drinking  mug. 

*  Tea  pot  to  be  used  as  a  coffee  biggin. 

*  A  dispatcher,  for  the  purpose  of  cooking. 

*  A  pocket  compass  and  small  spy  glass. 

*  A  knife,  fork,  and  spoon,  in  a  case. 

*  A  few  medicines. 

*  A  razor,  strop,  soap,  paper,  and  writing  materials,  put  up  in  a 
small  compass. 

*  Articles  of  living,  as  few  as  possible,  without  wine. 

*  All  these  must  be  packed  up  in  the  smallest  way  possible,  and  I 
would  prefer  a  strong  bag  to  any  other  mode  of  conveyance.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  traveler  in  Asia,  he  must  disencumber  himself  of  all 
his  European  dress  and  any  other  superfluities,  and,  until  his  arrival 
in  India,  wear  nothing  costly  or  attractive :  a  stranger  may  in  this 
manner  reach  India  in  the  most  perfect  security.     Should  he  prefer 
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a  more  magnificent  style  than  either  of  those  I  have  pointed  out,  it 
also  may  be  accomplished  by  the  means  of  much  additional  expense. 
'  It  will  require  little  ingenuity  to  discover  the  mode  by  which  the 
expense  may  be  enhanced  :  it  will  be  done  by  multiplying  ad  I'lh'iUim 
the  number  of  servants,  tents,  camels,  horses,  and  luxuries  for  the 
table,  with  a  long  list  of  articles  both  expensive  and  unnecessary,  and 
tending  to  stimulate  the  passion  of  avarice  when  it  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed.'    p.  8. 

He  afterwards  advances  rules  for  the  preservation  of  health, 
which  seem  to  be  useful  and  judicious. 

'Colds 

Are  common  to  all  coimtries,  from  morning  and  evening  air.  The 
best  remedy  is  a  few  grains  of  Dr.  James's  powder  ;  bathing  the  feet 
before  going  to  bed  in  warm  water  with  a  little  salt,  or  in  sea-water. 

*  Coughs. 

o  f 

*  Coughs  succeed  colds.  If  violent,  bleeding  is  necessary  ;  if  not, 
a  purge  first,  and  then  a  little  honey  or  syrup,  and  tincture  of  opium 
may  be  useful :  120  drops  of  the  latter  to  two  ounces  of  the  former  ; 
a  tea-spoonful  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

.     *  Fevers. 

*  If  not  of  the  infectious  kind,  but  if  inflammatory,  bleeding.  Dr. 
James's  powder  every  six  hours  in  small  doses,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
nitre  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  water,  as  drink,  will  soon  remove  the  com- 
plaint. 

'  If  delirium  and  other  dangerous  symptoms  should  attend,  blister- 
ing the  back,  camphor  and  powdered  snake-root  will  be  proper,  siK 
grains  of  the  former  and  fifteen  of  the  latter  every  four  or  six  hours. 
The  intestines  always  to  be  kept  open  by  a  little  salts  and  manna, 
magnesia  and  rhubarb,  or  senna  tea.'     p.  zo. 

When  ou^  author,  or  the  physician  whom  he  consulted,  de- 
scribes, p.  32,  the  cholera  morbus,  as  being  a  vomiting  of  bile, 
attended  with  obstinate  costiveness,  he  surely  mistakes  the  very 
nature  of  the  disease. 

The  remaining  calculations  of  expenses,  Sec  will  be  found 
useful  by  those  who  choose  to  travel  over  land  to  India  ;  but 
being  wholly  uninteresting  to  others,  the  advantage  must  be  of  a 
very  confined  nature.  The  recollection  must  of  course  induce 
us  to  abridge  our  further  extracts.  Among  the  articles  more 
generally  interesting,  may  be  placed  the  following  receipts. 

*  Turkish  Manner  of  making  Coffee. 

*  Coffee  to  be  good  must  either  be  ground  to  an  almost  impalpable 
powder,  or  it  must  be  pounded  as  the  Turks  do,  in  an  iron  mortar 
with  a  heavy  pestle.  The  Turks  first  put  the  coffee  dry  into  the 
coffee  pot,  and  set  it  over  a  very  slow  fire,  or  embers,  till  it  is  warm 
and  sends  forth  a  fragrant  smell,  shaking  it  often ;  then  from  another 
pot  they  pour  on  it  boiling  water  (or  rather  water  in  which  the 
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grounds  of  tTie  last  made  coffee  had  been  boiled  and  set  to  become 
clear)  ;  they  then  hold  it  a  little  longer  over  the  fire,  till  there  is  on 
its  top  a  white  froth  like  cream,  but  it  must  not  boil,  but  only  rise 
gently  ;  it  is  then  poured  backwards  and  forwards  two  or  three 
times  from  one  pot  into  another,  and  it  soon  becomes  clear.  Some 
put  in  a  spoonful  of  cold  water  to  make  it  clear  sooner,  or  lay  a  cloth 
dipt  in  cold  water  on  the  top  of  the  pot.  Coffee  should  be  roasted 
in  an  open  earthen  or  iron  pan,  and  the  slower  it  is  roasted  the  better. 
As  often  as  it  crackles  it  must  be  taken  off  the  fire.  The  Turks  often 
roast  it  in  a  baker's  oven  while  it  is  heating. 

'  To  77ia,l'e  Teast  in  the  Turhish  Manner. 

*  Take  a  small  tea-cup  full,  or  wine-glass  full  of  split  or  bruised 
pease,  pour  on  it  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  set  the  whole  in  a  ves- 
sel all  night  on  the  hearth,  or  any  other  warm  place  ;  the  water  will 
have  a  froth  next  morning,  and  will  be  good  yeast.  The  above 
quantity  will  make  as  much  bread  as  two  quartern  loaves.'    p.  112. 

Colonel  Taylor's  account  of  his  ovv'n  journey  in  the  East  is 
amusing,  and  agreeably  relieves  the  tediousness  of  some  other 
details:  nor  can  we  wholly  pretermit  his  adventures  at  Antioch. 

*  In  proceeding  to  the  caravanserai,  we  were  assailed  by  the  people 
in  the  most  vile  terms  of  reproach.  Mrs.  Taylor  was  taken  hold  of 
by  tlie  arm,  and,  with  a  degree  of  brutal  violence,  attempted  to  be 

?)ulled  from  her  horse  :  one  of  the  servants  luckily  held  her  fast,  but 
ler  arm  bore  testimony  of  the  rude  manner  in  which  the  fellow  be- 
haved. 

*  My  Italian  servant  was  seized  by  the  coat,  but  a  spirited  stroke 
from  his  horsewhip  made  the  fellow  quit  his  hold.  The  black  was 
m.ore  roughly  treated,  and  he  had  the  imprudence  to  present  his  pistol 
at  one  of  the  most  daring.  I  severely  i-eprehended  him  for  his  folly, 
considering  the  brutality  of  the  people,  and  their  dislike  to  Chris- 
tians ;  if  any  accident  had  happened,  it  would  most  undoubtedly 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  party.  In  turning  the  corner  of  a 
street,  a  young  fellow  attempted  to  snatch  away  my  whip ;  neither 
did  he  relinquish  it  till  after  some  struggle  between  us.  I  have  given 
some  features  of  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  and  what  a  traveler  may 
expect.  I  would  advise  avoiding  the  town,  and  rather  to  seek  any 
shelter  than  that  of  so  inhospitable  a  place.  A  tent  would  have  been 
a  thousand  times  preferable,  but  this  we  had  not.  Another  thing 
that  perhaps  made  against  us,  w-as  the  European  dress ;  it  would  be 
therefore  better  to  appear  a  la  Turque  as  soon  as  possible  after  your 
arrival  in  Syria. 

'  The  Armenian  received  us  politely  in  his  hall  of  audience.  He 
was  in  company  with  two  or  three  of  his  friends,  smoaking  tlie 
Turkish  pipe,  with  a  bottle  of  aniseed  water  before  him,  from  which 
they  made  frequent  libations.  Being  seated  on  a  'carpet  rn  the 
Eastern  style,  he  ordered  our  baggage  to  his  house,  and  a  repast  ty 
be  prepared.  After  having  assisted  us  ia  settling  with  the  guide  for 
the  hire  of  our  horses,  he  very  civilly  requested  i^e  would  refrebh 
ourselves  for  a  day  or  two  \vith  hiiu;  this  vv-e  declined,  and  requested 
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his  interference  to  procure  us  conveyances  in  the  morning  at  an  early 
hour.  Orders  were  accordingly  given,  w^ith  every  promise  of  assis- 
tance on  his  part. 

<  At  seven  o'clock  supper  was  announced.  It  consisted  of  several 
dishes,  composed  chiefly  of  fish  dressed  in  different  ways,  according 
to  the  mode  of  the  country.  They  were  placed  on  a  large  silver 
waiter,  raised  about  a  foot  from  the  carpet,  on  which  the  company 
sat  in  a  circular  manner.  Our  party  consisted  of  our  host,  the  old 
Armenian,  his  son,  one  of  his  friends,  and  ourselves.  Abundance  of 
bread  was  thrown  at  the  feet  of  the  guests,  but  there  was  neither 
knife,  fork,  nor  spoon.  Our  entertainer  helped  the  company  liberally 
with  his  right  hand,  which  he  had  previously  washed  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  mode  in  which  this  repast  was  conducted  appeared  to  us 
truly  laughable.  The  hearty  manner  in  which  our  friend  appHed  his 
hand,  with  the  sleeve  of  his  gown  tucked  up  to  his  elbow,  into  a 
large  dish,  and  transferred  the  viands,  not  without  some  violence,  to 
our  plates,  and  this  too  without  asking  or  waiting  our  consent, 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  delicacy  of  European  manners. 

'  Notv^dthstandlng  this  seeming  want  of  cleanhness,  great  regard 
was  paid  to  ablution.  Water  from  a  silver  ewer,  and  clean  towels, 
were  served  to  the  company  both  before  and  after  suppei*.  Our  drink 
consisted  of  the  thick  wine  of  the  country,  something  resembHng 
bad  Madeira,  before  it  is  made  fine  ;  and  upon  the  whole  v/e  made  a 
very  tolerable  meal.  Supper  being  ended,  the  company  retired  to  the 
opposite  corner  of  the  room,  where  pipes  were  prepared,  and  we  sat 
down  to  enjoy  the  Asiatic  luxury  of  smoaking. 

*  After  a  short  time  spent  in  this  way,  we  were  visited  by  an. 
itinerant  Italian  physician,  dressed  in  a  most  whimsical  manner :  he 
wore  a  very  formal  v.-ig,  a  cocked  hat,  large  wb.iskers,  with  a  red  silk 
Turkish  gown,  under  \vhich  appeared  some  other  clothes,  partly 
European  and  partly  Turkish.  He  was  extremely  inquisitive  for 
news,  particularly  of  the  war  between  the  emperor  and  the  Turks. 
He  assured  me  that  all  Syria  would  reioice  at  the  success  of  the 
former,  as  it  yielded  the  inhabitants  a  prospect  of  better  times.  This 
poor  man  seemed  sensibly  affected  at  the  miseries  of  the  Synans,  of 
whom  he  spoke  handsomely,  and  added  that  their  poverty  prevented 
the  effects  of  their  generosity  towards  him.  He  was  extremely  de- 
sirous to  return  to  Italy  ;  but,  alas !  like  many  others,  he  had  cut- 
lived  his  friends,  and  was  now  doomed  to  roam  through  the  plains  of 
Syria,  in  order  to  pick  up  a  miserable  pittance  by  his  skill  in  curing 
the  disorders  incident  to  these  inhospitable  climes.  He  appeared  to 
be  respected  by  our  host,  though  I  afterwards  understood,  that,  like 
a  number  of  vagrants  and  wanderers  of  his  country,  zovat  faux  pas  of 
his  youth  was  m.ore  than  an  objection  against  visiting  his  native  land. 
To  the  honour  of  the  English  nation,  adventurers  of  doubtful  history 
from  foreign  countries  are  every  v/hcre  to  be  met  Vv'ith,  in  all  parts 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  whilst  we  rarely  find  an  Englishman,  who, 
like  them,  are  [ij]  groveling  in  a  country  of  slaves,  exposed  to  scorn, 
and  liable  to  evez-y  insult  degrading  to  the  human  mmd. 

'  The  physician  having  taken  leave,  with  many  compliments  and 
•wishes  for  our  success,  chairs  were  placed  in  the  area  of  the  building, 
■which,  like  all  the  eastern  houses  of  consequence,  was  surrounded  by 
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a  high  wall,  secured  with  a  strong  gate.  Here  the  smoaking  was 
continued,  and  we  were  joined  by  an  Armenian,  who  appeared  as 
droll,  or  merry-andrew,  a  character  common  in  all  the  coffee-houses 
in  the  Turkish  dominions,  whose  business  it  is  to  divert  the  company. 
He  displayed  numberless  antic  gestures,  and  possibly  expressed  many 
witty  sayings,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  immoderate  mirth  of  the 
spectators.  This  amusement  continued  till  ten  ©''clock,  when  beds 
or  mattresses  v/ere  spread  on  the  carpet  of  the  haU,  with  comfortable 
pillows,  and  we  laid  ourselves  down  to  rest. 

*  The  variety  of  this  day  would  have  afforded  ample  comj>ensatioft 
for  its  fatigues,  could  the  unpleasant  sensation  that  remained  on  our 
minds,  arising  from  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  Antioch,  have 
been  effaced.  Safe  and  comfortable  within  our  castle,  for  such  is  the 
house  of  every  man  in  this  country,  we  rejoiced  in  being  no  longer 
subject  to  those  insults  and  impertinences  to  which  remaining  at  the 
caravanserai  undoubtedly  would  have  subjected  us ;.  and  we  were 
happy  to  think  that  the  morning's  skti  would  convey  us  from  a  place 
we  had  so  much  reason  to  dislike. 

'  Early  the  next  day  coffee  was  served  by  a  very  pretty  Armenian 
girl,  daughter-in-law  to  our  host.  She  was  fair,  and  seemed,  by  her 
little  attentions,  desirous  to  please^  Her  fine  black  hair  hung  down 
her  back  in  a  hundred  small  plaits,  whilst  her  forehead  and  breast 
were  adorned  with  chequins.  Her  dress  consisted  of  the  Turkish 
drawers,  and  a  long  robe,  which  from  her  neck  reaehed  to  her  heels, 
made  of  a  kind  of  silk  and  cotton  stuff,  intermixed  with  flowers  of 
gold.  She  wore  no  covering  on  her  head,  and,  unlike  those  of  her 
sect  in  India,  no  handkerchief  to  cover  her  month.  On  her  feet  she 
had  a  pair  of  Turkish  slippers,  which  she  pulled  off  as  she  approached 
the  company  of  the  men.  She  did  not  eat,  or  even  sit  down  to  table 
with  her  husband  J  but  what  was  to  me  still  more  astonishing,  was, 
to  perceive  this  seemingly  delicate  woman  solacing  herself  in  the 
morning  with  a  plentiful  cup  of  aniseed-water. 

*  My  fair  countrywomen  will  no  doubt  condemn  the  slavery  in- 
which  the  eastern  ladies  are  maintained,  and  pleasingly  reflect  on  the 
difference  of  their  situation,  v;hich  at  onee  stamps  them  the  compa- 
nion of  man,;  formed  to  be  the  partner  of  his  prosperity  or  his  cares^ 
a  relief  to  his  woes,  and  the  support  and  coiTifort  of  his  old  age. 
Continue  then  l>y  your  conduct  to  deserve  that  admiration  so  de- 
sei-vedly  your  due,  and  to  support  that  character  which  places  you  so 
distinguishedly  above  all  your  sex,  whether  in  the  courts  of  Europe^ 
the  sequestered  apartments  of  eastern  monai'chs»  or  the  more  humble 
spheres  of  private  life  !'     v.  iSj. 

Our  author's  knowledge  of  Persia  only  extends  ta  a  few  miles 
round  Abousheer:  and  a  good  journey  through  Persia  is  still 
much  wanted. 

We  have  had  repeated  occasion  to  mentic«i  colonel  Taylor's 
productions,  and,  upon  the  whole,  must  express  our  esteem  for 
his  spirit  of  enterprise  and  love  of  literature  ;  but  we  have 
often  had  occasion  also  to  wish  that  he  would  consult  some 
Uterary  friend  before  he  commits  himself  to  the  public  tribunaL 
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1  HE  variety  of  interpretations  given  to  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, and  the  abuse  to  which  it  is  hable  from  the  levity  of  the 
profane,  were  sufficient  motives  to  the  Jews  for  prohibiting  the 
perusal  of  it,  till  the  powers  of  reflexion  were  matured  by  age 
and  experience  •,  and,  among  serious  Christians,  many  have 
doubted  whether  it  can  be  admitted  with  propriety  into  those 
writings  which  are  destined  for  the  edification  of  their  families. 
The  difficukies  attending  tliis  question  are  certainly  not  incon- 
siderable ;  and  we  cannot  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  the  mind 
should  be  well  instructed  in  the  truths  of  religion  in  general^ 
and  the  peculiar  language  and  ardent  phraseology  in  which  they 
are  frequently  conveyed  by  the  prophets  in  Scripture,  before  it 
venture  to  seek  the  benefits  which  the  allegory  in  this  poem 
is  intended  to  convey.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  entertain  for  a 
moment  the  profane  and  idle  notion,  that  it  is  a  mere  licen- 
tious poem,  composed  by  Solomon  in  the  midst  of  his  de- 
baucheries, or  that  it  was  the  effusion  only  of  a  poetical  imagi- 
nation in  his  happier  days,  when  he  was  celebrating  his  nuptials 
with  his  Egyptian  consort.  In  either  case,  the  work  could 
neither  claim  a  place  in  our  sacred  writings,  nor  have  been 
honoured  with  so  much  reverence  by  both  Jews  and  Christians. 
We  are  constrained  then  to  search  for  some  more  remote  and 
allegoric  meaning:  and  if  we  find  in  the  Old  Testament  the  re- 
lation between  Jehovah  and  the  Jewish  church,  and  in  the  New- 
Testament  that  between  Christ  and  his  own  church,  described 
in  terms  frequently  similar,  and  equally  derived  from  matrimo- 
nial intercourse,  while  the  breach  of  that  relation  is  com- 
pared to  the  breach  of  the  nuptial  vow,  we  may  reasonably 
conclude,  that  the  inditer  of  this  song,  in  employing  the 
figures  of  eastern  imagery,  by  no  means  intended  that  we 
should  confine  ourselves  to  the  figure  itself :  he  hoped  to  ele- 
vate the  mind  to  subjects  of  a  spiritual  nature,  and  of  the 
greatest  importance.  In  this  view  of  the  poem  devout  Jew& 
and  Christians  agree — the  one  referring  the  allegory  to  the 
mystic  union  betv/een  the  Messiah  and  the  Jewish  church,  the 
other  to  the  marriage  of  the  lamb  with  the  universal  church. 
Allowing  tliis,  however,  to  be  tlie  chief  scope  of  the  poem,  we 
still  find  it  difficult  to  interpret  each  separate  part.  We  see 
evidently  that  its  plan  is  dramatic ;  but  the  persons  of  the 
drama  are  not  always  easily  ascertained;  the  scene  of  action 
and  period  of  time,  in  which  it  was  performed,  alike  present  al- 
most insuperable  bars  to  investigation. 

Our  author  considers  the  poem  a,$  *"»  sacred  allegory,   de- 
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scribing  the  relation  and  communion  between  God,  in  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  and  his  true  church,  or  those  individuals  of  which 
the  church  is  composed.'  This  allegory  is  conveyed  under  the 
image  of  nuptial  relations  ;  and  the  characters,  supposed  to  be 
introduced,  are  those  which  have  so  often  been  supposed  before — 
the  bride  with  her  virgins  or  bride-maids,  and  the  bridegroom 
with  his  companions.  Contrary  to  the  opinions  of  Bossuet  and  , 
Michaelis,  the  action  is  here  asserted  to  begin  with  the  first 
morning  after  the  consummation  of  marriage,  and  to  continue 
for  the  ensuing  week,  during  which  the  spsakers  are  introduced 
on  the  stage  each  morning  and  -evening.  In  consequence  of 
this  division  of  tlie  poem — for  which  we  freely  confess  that  we 
do  not  see  the  least  ground  of  propriety — on  the  fourth  morn- 
ing the  bridegroom  is  introduced  with  a  speech  or  address,  and 
immediately  leaves  the  company  without  any  reply;  while  on 
the  sixth  evening  the  bride  perforins  a  speech  or  a  song  in  the 
same  manner.  In  fact,  we  cai;i  see  no  reason  in  several  places 
why  the  action  should  terminate  at  one  time  moi'e  than  at  ano- 
ther j  and  it  would  be  just  as  easy  to  divide  the  time  into  three 
as  into  the  more  usual  section  of  seven  parts.  But  it  has  been 
long  observed  by  the  commentators,  that,  in  the  Jewish  celebra- 
tion of  nuptials,  festivity  reigns  for  seven  days;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable therefore,  it  has  been  said,  that  music  and  songs  may 
have  opened  and  terminated  each  of  these  days.  We  admit  tlie 
probability  J  yet  in  the  poem  itself  M'-e  caimot  discover  any 
marks  which  sufhciently  denote  such  breaches  in  the  action; 
and  the  suggestion  that  the  marriage  is  consummated  before  the 
song  begins  is  not  to  be  embraced  without  considerable  hesita- 
tion. 

We  find  then  the  same  difficulties  in  this  as  in  every  other 
arrangement  of  the  poem  •,  and,  in  the  language,  the  superiority 
to  the  received  translation  is  by  no  means  apparent.  1  he  in- 
troduction, however,  and  the  notes,  are  entitled  to  more  consi- 
deration. In  the  former  are  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  lan- 
guage, poetry,  and  music  of  the  Hebrews,  and  a  copious  ac- 
count of  the  different  translations  that  have  preceded  this  be- 
fore us.  In  the  notes,  the  allegoric  meaning  is  explained  in  a 
manner  not  to  offend  the  ear  of  chastity  and  delicacy.  The 
writer  is  of  the  sect  now  generally  termed  evangelical :  but  the 
peculiar  notions  of  that  sect  are  not  very  frequently  obtruded; 
and  there  is  much  of  that  real  spirit  of  Christianity  of  which  we 
too  often  lament  the  want  in  many  cold  commentators  on  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  obvious  to  expect  from  our  writer  sentiments 
like  the  following. 

*  The  subject  leads  us  naturally  to  add  a  remark  on  the  im- 
portance of  attending  a  Gospel  ministry,  where  Ave  possibly  can,  in 
preference  to  erroneous,  or  merely  moral  teachers.  It  is  very  true 
that  morality  is -inseparable  from  the.  Gospel  j  but -it  is  equally  ttue. 
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tiiat  it  is  not  the  Gospel  itself.  They  should  be  distinguished, . 
though  not  divided.  We  have  no  reason  to  expect  Christ's  presence, 
but  where  his  Gospel  is.'     p.  171. 

That  a  mere  moral  preacher  is  a  terrible  affliction  to  any 
church,  we  cannot  doubt :  but  still  we  must  keep  In  mind  conti- 
nually the  danger  of  schism ;  and  preaching  must  be  considered 
as  a  circumstantial,  not  an  essential,  part  of  our  religious  ser- 
vice. 

The  view  given  of  the  church  in  one  of  the  notes  affords  a 
specimen,  by  no  means  disadvantageous,  of  the  author's  talents 
and  mode  of  commenting  on  his  original. 

■  *  The  church  in  her  prosperity  is  the  admiration  and  envy  of  the 
world.  By  her  prosperity  I  do  not  so  much  intend  her  outward 
glory  as  her  inward  purity.  In  the  golden  days  of  primitive 
Christianity,  when,  in  the  language  of  the  Christian  prophet,  she 
was  '  clothed  with  the  sun,'  how  much  was  she  admired  !  *  See  how 
these  Chi-istians  love  !'  was  a  proverb  among  the  heathen  :  but  as 
admiration  in  base  minds  always  produces  envy,  so  the  surprise  of  the 
heathen  often  ended  in  persecution — they  admired,  and  hated  Chris- 
tians. Nor  is  this  a  circumstance  to  be  referred  only  to  ages  back, 
or  distant  countries.  The  Gospel  faithfully  preached,  and  succeeded 
with  the  divine  blessing,  will  produce,  more  or  less,  the  same  effects 
on  the  lives  of  its  professors,  and  on  the  tempers  of  its  enemies.  A 
gracious  character  will  always  attract  the  respect  and  approbation 
of  spectators  ;  but  it  will  not,  of  itself,  subdue  their  enmity  to  holi- 
ness ;  they  approve  the  character,  but  they  hate  the  person,  and  his 
religion. 

'  The  true  church  is  a  singular  and  distinguished  character,  she  is 
an  only  one — the  only  one  of  her  mother  and  of  her  beloved.  There 
are  many  who  assum.e  that  sacred  character,  who  pretend  to  love 
^nd  belong  to  Christ;  but  the  true  church  is  distinguished  by  .her 
simplicity,  purity,  and  attachment  to  her  Lord.  From  this  and  the 
like  passages,  Cyprian  [Epis.  75]  undertakes  to  prove  against  the 
heretics  of  his  time,  the  unity  of  the  church;  and  this  must  be 
granted  if  properly  explained  :  but  the  true  unity  of  the  church 
consists,  not  in  a  conformity  in  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  church  go- 
vernment, but  in  being  united  to  Christ  the  head,  and  in, union  of 
heart  and  spirit  among  the  members.  We  have  happily  proved,  in 
the  present  day,  that  there  are  some  in  almost  all  denominations, 
who,  notwithstanding  great  differences  in  circumstantials,  can  unite 
heart  and  hand,  to  promote  the  common  cause  of  Christianity. 

*  We  have  the  true  character  of  the  church  with  her  progressive 
glory.  First,  in  the  patriarchal  dispensation,  she  looked  forth  as 
the  grey  dawn  or  morning  dusk,  with  some  gleams  of  light  in  an- 
cient prophecy  ;  then  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  she  acquired 
the  beauty  of  the  moon  ;  and  as  that  planet  reflects  the  beams  of  the 
sun,  cooled  and  weakened  in  their  effect,  so  that  dispensation  pre- 
•  sents  a  faint  though  beautiful  image  of  divine  truth.  At  length,  the . 
path  of  the  just,  like  that  of  the  light,  shining  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day,  the  church  was  *  clothed  with  the  Sun  of  righteous- 
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ness,'  and  under  the  Gospel  dispensation  shines  forth  in  all  its  splen- 
dour. Still  proceeding  in  her  course,  her  light  was  partially  inter- 
cepted by  the  clouds  of  persecution,  and  she  became  like  the  evening 
streamers  of  a  western  sky — shone  gloriously  in  martyrdom  and 
death — and  sunk  beneath  the  shades  of  papal  ignorance  and  super- 
etition,  until  the  glorious  morning  of  the  reformation. 

*  The  course  of  an  individual  believer  is  like  that  of  the  church, 
considered  as  a  body.  First,  he  receives  the  dawn  of  light,  in  the 
conviction  of  his  sin  and  guilt — this  light  advances  in  the  increase  of 
knowledge,  and  gradual  sanctification,  till  it  assumes  the  beauty  of 
the  moon,  and  the  gloiy  of  the  sun ;  at  length  clouds  arise,  and  ob- 
scure for  a  time,  perhaps,  his  happiness  and  comfort,  with  affliction 
or  persecution  : — at  length,  he  finishes  his  race  with  glory,  like  the 
setting  sun  ;  and  sinks  into  the  grave,  to  aiise  again  in  the  morning 
of  the  resurrection.'     p.  304. 

On  the  whole,  if  this  work  Jo  not  abound  in  learned  criti- 
cism, yet  piety,  extensive  information,  frequent  application  of  the 
subject  to  moral  and  religious  views,  amply  compensate  for  the 
want  of  it.  The  unlearned  will  peruse  the  work  with  increasing 
satisfaction  and  improvement ;  the  learned  will  not  find  their 
time  ill  spent  in  comparing  the  opinions  of  the  writer  with  their 
own  on  so  very  difficult  a  subject. 


Art.  VIII. — A  Survey  of  the  Strength  and  Opulence  of  Great- Bri' 
tain  ;  'wherein  is  shown  the  Progress  of  its  Commerce^  Jigricul- 
iurej  Population^  ksfc.  before  and  since  the  Accession  of  the  House 
cf  Hanover :  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke^  isfc.  With  Observations 
by  Dean  Tucker,  and  David  Hu7ne,  Esq.  in  a  Correspondence 
Kuith  Lord  Kaimes  ;  now  first  published,  ^vo.  5 J.  Boards, 
Cadell  and  Davies.     1801. 

1  HE  intention  of  this  work  is  laudable.  It  is  to  show  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation  is  unexampled,  and  fixed  on  a  basis 
which  may  be  almost  said  to  be  immovable.  Provided  we 
cultivate  our  waste  lands,  we  may  defy,  we  are  told,  the  attacks 
of  all  our  enemies.  The  high  price  of  provisions  is  a  blessing  in- 
stead of  an  evil,  as  it  is  an  evident  proof  of  the  abundant  quan- 
tity of  money  which  depreciates  its  value;  and  we  ought  not 
to  restrain  our  gratitude  from  those  who  have  run  the  nation 
so  considerably  into  debt,  because  '  to  the  influence  of  tlae 
public  funds  upon  commerce,  and  all  their  multiplied  effects 
upon  industry  and  finances,  this  nation  owes  some  portion  of 
its  success.'  Whilst  the  English  are  in  this  happy  state,  this 
millennium  of  politics,  it  is  proved,  with  equal  clearness,  that 
*  France  is  unable  to  support  herself,'  and  that  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope is  in  the  most  forlorn  condition.  We  do  not  feel  any  in- 
clination to  oppose  the  principles  of  our  author  j  if  the  nation 
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were  ten  times  more  prosperous,  we  should  rejoice ;  yet  we 
could  have  wished,  that,  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  there  had 
not  been  such  a  manifest  desire  to  depreciate  one  party,  to 
whom  most  of  the  real  success  of  the  nation  is  owing,  and  to 
elevate  the  other,  to  whom  every  good  man  is  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge his  obligations,  beyond  the  usual  strain  of  panegyric. 
There  is  no  need  of  making  such  a  contrast  between  the  people 
and  the  sovereign  ;  both  have  co-operated  in  their  attempts  for 
the  public  good;  and  it  may  now  be  said,  without  fear  of  that 
arrogance  which  so  lately  endeavoured  to  controul  all  public 
opinion,  that  both  were  deceived  in  the  unhappy  contest  which 
ended  with  giving  to  France  a  manifest  superiority  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Europe. 

The  people  have  done  little,  it  seems,  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  England. 

*  The  people  opposed  the  warehousing  of  goods,  the  making  of 
turnpike  roads,  the  use  of  broad-wheel  waggons,  the  inclosing  and 
improving  of  lands,  the  freedom  of  trade  in  corporate  places,  the 
abridgment  of  labour  by  machines  in  manufactures,  the  admission  of 
industrious  foreigners,  nay,  the  act  for  preserving  pubHc  coins  and 
their  own  property  from  debasement  and  adulteration.  The  unin- 
formed multitude  have  been  loag  the  victims  of  impostors,  who  mis- 
guide them  by  their  prejudices,  and  delude  them  into  huzzas.  These 
they  blasphemously  term  the  vox  Del,  while  they  are  sacrificing 
them  as  dupes  to  their  knavery  and  low  ambition.'     p.  40. 

Here  the  writer,  like  all  men  who  are  led  away  by  a  precon- 
ceived opinion,  asserts  generally  what  can  be  affirmed  only  of 
particulars.  To  adduce  but  one  instance,  the  resistance  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  freedom  of  trade  in  corporate  towns — how 
absurd  is  it  to  im.pute  this  resistance  to  tiie  people,  when  it  was 
evidently  made  by  the  people  of  corporate  towns  alone,  whose 
interest,  from  being  represented  in  parliament,  was  so  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  party  which  required  admission  into  such 
towns  to  exercise  their  callings.  Both  people  and  sovereigns 
have  doubtless  been  guilty;  yet  the  author  might  have  recol- 
lected the  well-known  truth — 

*  Interdum  vulgus  recte  videt ;  est  ubi  peccat.* 

To  a  misconceived  opinion  the  people  have  indeed  sacrificed 
their  own  rights ;  they  have  acceded  to  the  murder  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  at  the  stake,  on  the  account  of  a  difference  in  religious 
opinions  ;  and,  hurried  on  by  fanaticism  and  faction,  have  run 
into  various  other  excesses.  But,  instead  of  reproaching  the 
people  or  the  sovereign  with  past  follies  and  vices,  the  great  aim 
should  be  to  instruct  both,  and  to  point  out  clearly  to  each  that 
the  rules  of  justice  cannot  be  broken  with  impunity  by  either, 
and  that  ignorance  and  prejudice  are  equally  enemies  to  both. 
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We  may  then  observe,  that,  if  some  of  the  people  opposed  the 
making  of  turnpike-roads,  it  is  to  others  tliat  we  are  indebted 
for  the  pains,  and  labour,  and  expense  employed  in  this  great 
national  convenience;  and  on  the  legislature  we  may  bestow  our 
thanks  for  not  opposing  the  efforts  of  the  people.  The  people 
cut  our  canals,  excavate  our  docks,  enrich  our  country  by  mer- 
chandise and  manufactures,  fight  our  battles,  decide  our  causes, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  insinuations  of  this  author  and  his  autho- 
rity, dean  Tucker,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  a  people  who  is  so 
strenuous  in  counsel,  in  action,  in  industry,  does  not  deserve  to 
be  treated  wirli  contempt. 

The  strength  and  opulence  of  the  empire  are  inferred  from 
its  ability  to  bear  the  taxes;  and  it  is  triumphantly  asked.  On 
whom  are  they  burdensome ;  since  the  upper  orders,  the  mer- 
chant, the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  do  not  feel  the  M'-eight, 
and  the  poor  pay  no  taxes  at  all  ?  The  next  gener-ation  will,  we 
fear,  answer  this  question  too  feelingly.  Our  grandfathers  were 
industrious  in  raising  fortunes  for  their  children;  but  these 
were  moderate  fortunes.  Now  great  fortunes,  we  admit,  are 
made — but  by  a  few  alone;  for  the  taxes  consume  that  which 
in  other  times  would  have  been  laid  up  as  a  provision  for  the 
children  of  the  rest.  The  whole  argument  also  on  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  poor  from  the  effect  of  taxes  is  fallacious;  and  the 
increase  in  the  poor's  rates,  accompanying  every  increase  in  taxa- 
tion, is  an  evident  proof  that  the  poor  suffer  in  common  with 
every  other  rank  in  the  burdens  and  distresses  of  the  country. 
There  is  an  unfeelingness  in  the  manner  of  describing  the  ef- 
fects of  the  increased  postage  of  letters;  since  it  is  observed  that 
*  the  post-tax  is  so  much  cheaper  than  any  other  mode  of  con- 
veyance, that  it  cannot  be  made  a  matter  of  complaint.'  It 
should  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  convenience  of  re- 
ceiving nev/s  from  relations  and  friends  is  as  gratifying  to  the 
poor  as  the  rich;  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  state  should  deprive  any  class  of  subjects  of  the 
advantages  derived  from  good  roads  and  the  improved  state 
of  society.  "But  our  author  shows  more  manifestly  his  disposi- 
tion in  his  remark  on  the  tax  upon  newspapers.  '  If  the  igno- 
rant populace  will  buy  newspapers  and  commence  politicians, 
they  are  not  to  be  pitied,  for  tliey  ought  to  pay  for  their  folly.* 
To  bring  the  English  on  a  level  with  the  Spanish  populace, 
might  to  some  persons  be  highly  gratifying  ;  but  we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  afhrm,  that,  if  for  the  last  hundred  years  the  French 
populace  had  read  newspapers,  and  been  as  great  politicians  as 
their  neighbours  in  England,  Europe  would  not  have  been  a 
witness  to  the  horrors  which  accompanied  the  late  revolution. 
An  ignorant  is  more  unmanageable  than  a  well-informed  popu- 
lace; and  a  free  press  is  an  object  of  terror  only  to  the  ignorant, 
the  corrupt,  and  the  unprincipled. 
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The  increase  in  our  navigation,  revenues,  and  commerce, 
during  war,  is  properly  introduced  as  a  strong  proof  of  the 
comparative  prosperity  of  this  country,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that,  though  the  cause  be  removed  which  prevented  tlie  inter- 
ference of  Europe  in  several  branches  of  our  commerce,  new 
sources  may  be  discovei-ed,  advantageous  to  all  parties.  The 
increase  of  foreign  tonnage,  during  the  war,  was  greater  than 
that  of  this  country,  and  the  quantity  of  tonnage  employed  is  a 
very  great  point  with  a  nation  which  aims  at  maritime  supe- 
riority. In  concurring  entirely  with  our  author  in  his  opinion  on 
bounties,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  transcribe  his  own  words; 
and  the  question  will,  most  probably,  when  the  nation  is  a  little 
relieved  n'om  its  present  diihculties,  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
legislature. 

*  Let  us  sift  the  nature  of  those  bounties.  They  are  in  truth  a 
tax  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  nation,  for  the  express  and 
strange  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  buy  corn  dearer;  that  is,  of 
raising  the  price  of  sustenance  ;  that  is,  of  restraining  population  ; 
that  is,  of  increasing,  in  a  manifold  manner,  the  price  of  labour,  and 
thereby  loading  and  checking  the  progress  and  consumption  of  ma- 
nufactures. Such  is  the  internal  nature  of  those  bounties,  or  the 
consequence  of  them  within  the  kingdom.  What  is  it  without  ? 
The  operation  of  our  bounties  is  not  less  deadly  without.  By  ren- 
dering corn  cheaper  abroad  it  reduces  the  price  of  sustenance  abroad, 
and  consequently  the  price  of  foreign  manufactures;  whereas  it  raises 
•the  price  of  sustenance  at  home,  and  consequently  the  price  of  home 
manufactures.  And  hence  it  naturally  follows,  that  it  not  only 
lessens  and  tends  to  destroy,  by  the  operation  of  this  double  advan- 
tage against  us,  all  competition  on  our  part  in  foreign  markets,  but 
may  gradually  and  surely,  however  slowly,  enable  other  nations  to 
undersell  us  in  our  own  market. 

'  These  laws  should  be  abolished,  and  the  corn  trade  left  to  it- 
self; if  it  be  a  good  one  it  will  support  itself,  if  it  be  a  bad  one  it 
cannot  be  abandoned  too  soon,  and  it  were  wise  to  employ  our  capi- 
tal in  a  better.'     p.  137. 

The  comparison  of  our  navy  with  that  of  France  is  an  un- 
doubted proof  of  our  superiority  ;  yet  it  should  be  always  kept 
in  mind  that  Carthage  was  mistress  of  the  sea  at  a  time  when 
the  Romans  had  not  a  galley;  and  if  an  Englishman,  in  writing 
to  his  countrymen,  may  be  applauded  for  the  boldness  of  his 
figure,  that  '  the  navy  of  Great-Britain  has  proved  the  broad 
shield  of  the  universe,'  foreigners  will  be  tempted  to  ask, 
what  defence  it  was  to  our  allies,  to  Holland,  to  Italy,  to 
Austria,  to  the  empire,  and  to  any  other  part  of  the  universe, 
but  its  own  limited  shores?  We  would  with  pleasure  follow  our 
author,  if  we  had  spnce  sufficient,  in  his  encomiums  on  British 
yalour,  on  our  ability  to  resist  the  French,  if  attacked,  and  oth:r 
points  in  which  a  diffv^rence  of  opinion  cannot  be  entertained  by 
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people  of  experience  and  reflexion.  But  our  readers  will  find 
some  difficulty  in  believing  that  *  another  unerring  proof  of  the 
progress  of  this  nation  is  contained  in  the  state  of  the  coinage.' 
At  a  time  when  a  banker  makes  it  a  great  point  of  civility  to 
part  with  a  guinea,  and  coin  has  been  dissevered  by  a  violent 
act  of  authority  from  its  repi-esentative,  this  is  an  unfortunate 
proof  of  prosperity.  To  what  purpose  is  it  to  tell  us  that  up- 
ward of  sixty-two  millions  of  pounds  have  been  coined  in  the 
present  reign,  unless  to  excite  our  regret  at  its  disappearance  ? 
'1  he  boldest  man  dreads  to  think  upon  the  subject-  and,  having 
seen  the  effects  of  other  governments  countenancing  the  paper 
system,  cannot  but  be  alarmed  at  the  little  prospect  there  is  of 
the  usual  circulating  medium  ever  being  restored  to  its  ancient 
channel.  Such  thoughts,  however,  do  not  trouble  our  author; 
and  being  fully  determined  that  almost  every  thing  is  right,  it 
is  a  pity  to  disturb  him  in  his  reveries  -,  and  should  they  end  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  waste  lands,  he  will  not  have  employed  his 
leisure  hours  without  benefit  to  his  country. 


Art.  IX. — Introduction  to  thi  New  Testament,     By  John  David 
Micha'eliSy  t^c.     (Continued from  p.  1 1  of  the  present  Volwne.) 

In  the  first  article  of  this  volume  we  endeavoured  to  gratify 
our  readers  by  presenting  them  with  an  analysis  of  the  work 
before  us,  interspersing  such  extracts  as  appeared  more  pecu- 
liarly interesting.  Having  gone  through  the  accounts  of  the 
Gospels  and  their  authors,  we  now  proceed  to  the  subsequent 

discussions. Chapter  the  eighth   has    for   its   subject   The 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which,  as  belonging  to  the  historical 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  are  treated  immediately  after 
the  Gospels,  agreeably  to  the  order  in  which  the  book  is  placed  in 
our  common  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament;  though,  in  both 
ancient  manuscripts  and  versions,  it  often  follows  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  as  being  necessary  to  their  elucidation.  The  first  sen- 
tence of  this  book,  showing  it  to  be  not  only  the  work  of  St. 
Luke,  but  also  a  continuation  of  his  Gospel,  induces  MichaeHs 
to  consider  what  light  the  history  of  this  evangelist  may  afford 
towards  determining  the  time  when  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
were  written.  This  he  fixes  to  the  year  63,  assigning  such 
reasons  for  that  decision  as  appear  to  be  valid.  1  hese  are  fol- 
lowed by  observations,  to  authenticate  the  history,  taken  from 
his  having  been  an  eye-witness  to  most  of  the  facts  it  contains, 
and  his  competence,  as  a  physician,  to  form  a  proper  judgement 
of  the  miraculous  cures.  The  object  which  St.  Luke  had  in 
view,  in  writing  this  histoiy,  is  next  considered;  and,  after  a 
masterly  induction  of  particulars,  is  inferred  to  have  been  of  a 
two-fold  nature ;  namely, 
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*  I.  To  relate  in  what  manner  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were 
communicated  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  subsequent  miracles 
performed  by  the  apostles,  by  which  the  truth  of  Christianity  was 
confirmed.  An  authentic  account  of  this  rnatter  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, because  Christ  had  so  often  assured  his  disciples,  that  they 
should  receive  the  Holy  Spirit.  Unbehevers  therefore,  whether 
-Jews  or  Heathens,  might  have  made  objections  to  our  religion,  if  it 
had  not  been  shown,  that  Christ's  declaration  was  really  fulHlled. 

*  2.  To  dehver  such  accounts,  as  proved  the  claim  of  the  Gen- 
tiles to, admission  into  the  church  of  Christ,  a  claim  disputed  by  the 
Jews,  especially  at  the  time  when  St.  Luke  wrote  the  Acts  of  the  . 
Apostles.  And  it  was  this  very  circumstance,  which  excited  the 
hatred  of  the  Jews  against  St.  Paul,  and  occasioned  his  imprisonment 
in  Rome,  with  which  St.  Luke  closes  his  history.  Hence  we  see 
the  reason,  why  he  relates,  ch.  viii,  the  conversion  of  the  Samaritans, 
and  ch.  x.  xi.  the  story  of  Cornelius,  whom  St.  Peter  (to  whose  au- 
thority the  adversaries  of  St.  Paul  had  appealed  in  favour  of  circum- 
cision) baptized,  though  he  was  not  of  the  circumcision.  Hence  also 
St.  Luke  relates  the  determination  of  the  first  council  in  Jerusalem 
relative  to  the  Levitical  law :  and  for  the  same  reason  he  is  more  dif- 
fuse in  his  account  of  St.  Paul's  conversion,  and  St.  Paul's  preaching- 
the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  than  on  any  other  subject.  It  is  true 
that  the  whole  relation,  which  St.  Luke  has  given,  ch.  xii.  has  no 
connexion  with  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  :  but  during  the  pe- 
riod, to  which  that  chapter  relates,  St.  Paul  himself  was  present  at 
Jerusalem,  and  it  is  probably  for  that  reason,  that  St.  Luke  has  in- 
troduced it.'     Vol.  iii.  Part  i.   ?.  330. 

To  this  the  author  subjoins  another  opinion,  that  it  was  per- 
haps St.  Luke's  plan  to  record  only  those  facts  which  he  iiad 
either  seen  himself,  or  heard  from  eye-witnesses. 

The  style  of  St.  Luke,  and  his  mode  of  rarration^  occupy  the 
iiext  section,  and  are  both  treated  with  advantage  and  preci- 
sion. .  The  section  which  follows  is  devoted  to  the  Chronology  of 
ihe  Ads ;  in  reference  to  which  it  is  observed,  that  though  St. 
Luke,  like  ancient  writers  in  general,  was  but  little  attentive  to 
dates,  yet  there  are  several  parts  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in 
which  the  ecclesiastical  narration  is  so  interwoven  with  historical 
facts,  as  to  make  the  incidents  of  one  determinable  from  the 
times  of  the  other.  Accordingly,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  commence  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  the 
Christian  «ra,  the  professor  presents  us  with  the  following 
chronological  arrangement,  and  observations  upon  it. 

*  I.  The  first  epoch,  after  the  commencement  of  the  book,  is  at 
ch.  xi.  29,  30. :  for  what  happened  between  the  first  Pentecost  after 
Christ's  ascension  and  this  period,  is  without  any  marks  of  chrono- 
logy. But  at  ch.  xi.  29,  30.  v/e  have  a  date  :  for  the  famine  which 
took  place  in  the  time  of  Claudius  Caesar,  and  which  induced  the  dis- 
ciples at  Antioch  to  send  relief  to  their  brethren  in  Jud^a,  happened 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Claudius's  reign,  that  is,  in  the  year  44  of  the 

'Christian  sera. 

*  2.  Second  epoch.     Herod  Agrippa  dies  soon  after  he  had  put 
Grit.  Rev.  Vol.  35,  June^  1802.  O 
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to  deatVi  the  apostle  St.  James:  and  about  that  time  St.  Paul  and 
St,  Barnabas  return  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch.  Ch.  xii.  21 — 25". 
This  is  still  in  the  year  44. 

*  3.  Third  epoch.  Ch.  xviii.  2.  Shortly  after  the  banishment 
of  the  Jews  from  Italj^  by  Claudius  Cxsar,  St.  Paul  arrives  at 
Corinth.  Commentators  affix  the  date  54  to  this  event :  but  it  i* 
uncertain,  for  Suetonius,  the  only  historian  who  has  noticed  this  ba- 
nishment of  the  Jews,  mentions  it  without  date.  For  that  reason  I 
place  no  date  in  the  margin. 

«  4.  Fourth  epoch.  St.  Paul  comes  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  is  im- 
prisoned by  the  Jews,  not  long  after  the  disturbances  which  were 
excited  by  the  Egyptian.  Ch.  xxi.  37 — 39.  This  imprisonment  of 
St.  Paul  happened  in  the  year  60,  for  it  was  two  years  before  Felix 
quitted  his  government  of  Judaea.     Ch.  xxiii.  26.  xxiv.  27. 

♦  F'fth  epoch.  Two  years  after  the  commencement  of  St.  Paul's 
imprisonment,  Festus  is  appointed  governor  of  Judaea.  Ch.  xxiv.  27. 

XXV.  I. 

•  From  this  period  the  chronology  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is 
clear.  St.  Paul  is  sent  prisoner  to  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  in  which  Festus  arrived  in  Judaea:  he  suffers  shipwreck,  passes 
the  winter  in  Malta,  and  arrives  in  Rome  in  the  following  year,  that 
is,  in  63.     Ch  xxvi   xxvii.  xxviii. 

•  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  close  with  the  end  of  the  second 
year  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  in  Rcfme:  consequently,  in  the  year 
6^.     Ch.  xxviii.  30. 

♦  To  the  events  which  happened  between  the  epochs  33  and  44, 
and  between  44  and  60,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  determinate  year: 
ajid  all  that  we  can  positively  say  of  these  events,  is  that  they  hap- 
pened in  those  intei"vals.  It  is  true  that  chronologers  have  made  the 
attempt:  but  none  of  them  have  met  with  success,  not  even  the  truly 

.  Imminent  Usher.  Unfortunately,  the  two  most  important  years,  that 
of  St.  Paul's  conversion,  and  that  of  the  first  council  in  Jerusalem, 

,  are  the  most  difficult  to  be  determined:  for  neither  St.  Paul's  con- 
version, nor  the  council  in  Jerusalem,  is  combined  with  any  political 
fact,  by  means  of  which  the  date  might  be  discovered.  Usher 
places  St.  Paul's  conversion  in  the  year  35,  others  in  38:  but  we  can- 
not positively  assert  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

*  But  though  we  cannot  arrive  at  absolute  certainty  we  can  form 
in  some  cases  a  probable  conjecture.  For  instance,  St.  Stepheit- 
hardly  suffered  martyrdom  before  Pilate  was  recalled  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Judea,  for  under  Pilate  the  Jews  had  not  the  power  of  in- 

.  flicting  capital  punishments.  Now  according  to  Usher,  the  year,  in 
which  Pilate  was  recalled,  was  the  36th  of  the  Christian  era.  St. 
Stephen's  m.artyrdom  therefore  probably  happened  after  36.     If  thif^ 

.•*  be  true,  Sc.  Paul's  conversion  must  have  happened- likewise  after  36. 

•  and  therefore  35  is  too  early  a  date.     But  how  long  after  36,  whe- 

•  ther  in  38,  as  some  say,  I  cannot  determine.     I'Jeither  date  agrees 
.  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

*  In  what  manner  the  chapters  iii.  iv.  v.  vl.  are  to  be  arranged  be- 
.  tween  33  and  36,  I  cannot  determine ;  for  what  chronologers  have 
;    said  is  here  conjecture,  and  not  calculation.     The  same  uncertainty 

prevails  in  respect  to  ch.  viii.  and  x. :  for  we  can  afnrm  nothing  more, 
'  than  that  the  one  must  be  placed  before^  the  other  after  36.  We  arc 
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likewise  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  ch,  xiii.  xiv.  and  several  _other 
chapters.  Of  ch.  xVi.  vve  mdy  assert,  that  it  belongs  to  a  period  at 
least  six  years  prior  to  the  fourth  epoch  or  the  year  60 :  for  a  year 
and  an  half  at  Corinth,  three  years  at  Ephesus,  and  the  time  spent 
on  several  journies,  can  hardly  be  pressed  into  a  smaller  compass,  than 
that  of  six  years.  To  ch.  xvi.  therefore  the  latest  date,  which  can 
be  assigned,  is  54:  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  still  earher  date 
should  be  assigned  to  it.'     Vol.  iii.  Parti,  p.  336. 

As  supplementary  to  his  account  of  the  historical  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  a  diligent  study  of  the  works  of  Josephus  Is 
particularly  recommended  by  our  author ;  and  we  fully  concur 
with  him  in  opinion,  that,  neglected  as  Josephus  is,  his  writings 
furnish  the  very  best  comn-tentary  on  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts. 
Of  this,  one  example,  selected  as  a  proof,  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, because  not  only  a  perplexed  passage  in  the  New  T  esta- 
ment  is  explained  by  it,  but  a  difficulty  in  point  of  morality 
removed. 

'  In  the  third  chapter  of  St.  Luke's   Gospel,  where  the  baptism 
of  John  is  described,  the  evangelist  says,  ver.  14.    ETf/jfwrwv  h  aurov 
«i  o-r§xrsvoiJ.svoi,  Ksyovrsg-  licci  rjij,Bt;  ri  Ttotrjfro'j.sv  ;  to  which  question 
John  the  Baptist  answered,  Mr^Jeva  iJiacrfJtnjrs,  /aijfc  (ryxo3a>7r^cn;rs" 
xa(  afXEjirSs  rois   O'^x'-AOig  Jawv.     In  this  passage,  the  word  crrfa- 
•TB'joiJ.svoi  is  usually  rendered  '  soldiers,'  as  if  there  were  no  difference 
between  the  participle  (xr^arsvoy^svoiand  the  noun  (rrfariwraJ.    Gro- 
tius  supposes  that  St.  Luke  meant  soldiers,  who  spent  the  greatest 
part  of  their  lives  in  garrison,  and  did  not  take  the  field,  except  on 
the  greatest  emergencies.     But  (rr^2crBvoij.£yoi  evidently  denotes  *  sol- 
diers actually  on  Service/  or  '  soldiers  actually  engaged  in  war.'  Now 
it  appears    from  the    relation  of    Josephus    (Antiq.   xviii.  5.)   that 
Herod  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee  was  engaged  in  a  war.  with  his  father- 
in-law  Aretas,  a  petty  king  in  Arabia  Petrsea,  at  the  very  time,  in 
which  John  was  preaching  in  the  wilderness.     Machsrus,  a  fortress 
situated  on  a  hill,  not  far  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  sea,  on 
the  confines  of  the  two  countries,  was  the  place,  in  which  John  was 
imprisoned,  and  afterwards  beheaded.     The  army  of  Herod,  then  on 
its  march  from  Galilee,  passed  through  the  country,  in  which  John 
baptized:  and  hence  we  discover  that  these  (xroanvoijiBvoi  were  sol- 
diers of  Herod  the  tetrarch,  who  were  marching  to   battle  against 
Aretas.     Further  it  is  highly  probable,  that  they  were  not  native 
Jews,  but  foreigners  taken  into  Herod's  pay.     As  early  as  the  time 
of  John  Hyrcanus,  the  Jews  had  foreigners  in  their  service,  who 
gradually  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  supersede  the  natives  of 
the  country.     At  least,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  account  given  by 
Josephus,  of  the  funeral  procession  of  Herod  the  Great,  the  army  of 
this  Jewish   sovereign  consisted  wholly  of  foreigners.     For  at  the 
funeral  of  Herod  the  Great,  according  to  Josephus,  the  v/hok  army 
was  drav^m   up   in  mihtary  parade,  and  consisted,  1st  of  the  life- 
guard, adly  of  Thracians,  3dly  of  Germans,  4thly  of  Galatians.    If 
we  may  argue  from  Herod  the  Great  to  his  son  Herod   Antip36j 
the  army  of  the  latter  consisted  likewise  ot  foreigners. 

O2 
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*  So  far  in  regard  to  the  question,  who  these  (rrfar£'jO|u,fvoj  were. 
With  respect  to  John's  answer  it  must  be  observed,  that  though 
Herod  Antipas  was  engaged  in  an  unjust  war,  the  Baptist,  who  had 
sufficient  courage  to  reprove  Herod  himself,  did  not  say  to  the  sol- 
diers that  it  was  their  duty  to  examine  the  justice  of  a  war,  before 
they  marched  to  battle,  but  cautioned  them  only  in  general  term* 
against  rapine  and  violence,  adding  that  they  should  be  content  with 
their  wages.*     Vol.  iii.  Parti.  ?•  339. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  as  next  in  succession,  are  accord- 
ingly the  next  topics  of  discussion.  The  tenth  chapter,  treat- 
ing of  them  generally^  adverts  to  their  order  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  well  as  the  position  that  St.  Paul  dictated  his  Epistles, 
and  wrote  a  greater  number  than  those  now  in  existence :  he  pro- 
"ceeds  to  each  in  particular,  commencing  with  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatiansy  which  is  asserted  to  have  been  the  first  written  by 
St.  Paul  of  the  number  at  present  extant  j  and,  in  opposition  to 
most  modern  writers — especially  Lardner,  who  hath  rejected 
this  opinion — Michaelis  proceeds  to  state  at  large  the  arguments- 
on  which  it  is  founded.  The  first  of  these  sets  out  with  assign- 
ing reasons  to  show  that  St.  Paul  began  to  preach  in  Galatia 
soon  after  the  council  holden  at  Jerusalem :  and  pursuing  the 
apostles'  journey  thence  to  Beroea,  it  is  inferred  that  the  Epistle 
to  the  Gaiatians  was  written  on  this  journey ;  and  not  only  in 
his  own  name,  but  in  that  of  all  the  brethren  with  him — 
amongst  whom  were  Silas,  Timothy,  and  St.  Luke,  who  all 
•  left  him  before  his  arrival  at  Athens.  In  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  the  sixth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  is  cited: — 'I  marvel 
that  ye  are  so  soon  removed  from  him,  that  called  you  to  the  grace 
of  Christ,  unto  another  Gospel:' — and  other  circumstances 
pointed  out,  that  materially  correspond  with  it-,  of  which  one  of 
considerable  importance  is,  that  the  Gaiatians  were  on  the  point 
of  celebrating  the  Jewish  sabbatical  year.:  accordingly  Michaelis 
places  the  date  of  this  epistle — and  we  are  convinced,  rightly — in 
the  year  of  Christ  49.  From  this  investigation  our  author  pro- 
ceeds to  the  circumstances  of  the  Galatian  Christians,  and  of 
those  who  sought  to  seduce  them  from  the  faith. 

Having  terminated  these  discussions,  he 'devotes  the  twelfth 
chapter  to  the  tivo  Epistles  to  the  Thessaloniam* ;  and  after  inquiring 
into  such  incidents  as  might  serve  for  a  clue  to  the  time  when  the 
former  of  them  was  written,  infers  it  to  have  been  about  the 
year  51.  A  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the  church  of  Thes- 
salonica  induces  him  to  conclude  that  the  latter  followed  soon 
after. 

The  Epistle  to  Titus  leads  to  researches  concerning  his  person 
*--■'-  —  -■ 

*  We  use  the  word  Theisalor.idm  in  conformity  with  the  vulgar  translation:  it 
•ugkt  to  be  written  Thessaknicians,  as  properly  observed  by  Mr.  Cary,  in  hii 
Latin  JPrcsftl/^ — 2  vorJf,  the  merits  oi  wbieh  have  bcca  but  ill  ackaowlcdged, 
Rky. 
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and  character—the  time  and  place,  when  and  whence,  the  epistle 
was  written ;  accompanied  by  remarks  concerning  the  Jews  of 
Crete,  which  not  only  reflect  great  light  on  the  epistle  itself, 
but  also  on  the  apostolic  labours,  and  the  state  of  the  church.  . 
Ample  scope  for  discussion  is  opened  by  the  inquiries  which 
relate  to  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  The  state  of  Corinth, 
as  a  city,  is  briefly  exhibited  at  the  time  when  die  apostle 
wrote  his  First  Epistle  (the  date  of  which  is  placed  about  the 
year  57),  and  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  1  he  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Christian  community  at  Corinth  are  eluci- 
dated in  a  very  masterly  manner.  The  epistle  thence  written 
to  St.  Paul  is  considered.  Of  his  First  Epistle  a  distinct  analysis 
is  given,  and  the  effects  pf  it  are  adverted  to  on  tlae  persons 
addressed. 

*  This  epistle  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  the  following  aec 
tions. 

*  1.  The  Introduction,  ch.  i.  1 — 9.     St.  Paul  expresses  liis  satis- 
faction at  all  the  good,  which  he  knew  of  them,  particularly  att heir 
having  received  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  confirmation  of 
the  Gospel. 

*  2.  He  rebukes  the  sectaries  among  them,  and  defends  himself 
against  his  adversary,  to  whom  most  of  the  Corinthians  adhered, 
ch.  i.  10.  iv.  21, 

*  3.  He  orders  them  to  excommunicate  the  incestuous  person, 
and  to  acknowledge  no  public  fornicator  as  a  brother,  ch.v.  r — i*. 

*  4.  He  rebukes  those,  who  brought  their  accusations  before 
heathen  judicatures,  ch,  vi.  I — 9. 

'  5.  He  teaches  the  Corinthians  that  fornication  is  not  a  matter 
indifferent,  ch.  vi.  10 — 20. 

*  6.  He  answers  their  queries  relating  to  marriage,  ch.  rii.  I-— • 

*  7.  He  instructs  them  how  to  act,  in  regard  to  idol  offerings. 
He  judges  it  sinful  to  go  to  an  entertainment  in  the  temple  of  an  idol, 
but  not  so,  to  partake  at  another  place  of  meats,  which  had  been 
offered  to  i^ols.  However  he  advises  abttinence  even  from  this,  if  a 
weak  brother  be  present,  whp  would  take  offence  at  it.  He  illus* 
trates  the  case  by  hia  own  esample,  saying  that  he  abstained  from 
many  things,  which  in  themselves  were  lawful,  because  lie  would 
not  excite  a  prejudice  against  the  Gospel  even  in  weak  minds.  He 
takes  this  occasion  also  to  show^  why  he  had  accepted  no  presents 
from  the  Corinthians,  ch.  viii.  i.  xi.  1. 

*  8.  He  censures  the  unusual  dress  adopted,  by  both  sexes  in  pro- 
phesying, ch.  xi.  2 — 17.  and 

*  9.  The  irregularities  committed  at  their  love-feasts,  ver.  18—34. 
and  also 

'  10.  Their  abuse  of  the  extraprdinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
ch,  xii.  1. — xiv.  40. 

*  II.  He  asserts  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  ch.  xv.  i — 58. 

*  12.  He  gives  rules  for  the  collection  of  alms,  promises  a  visit 
to  the  Corinthian  community,  and  salute*  sonic  of  it*  racmbtrs.' 
yol.  iv.  p.  68. 
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The  Second  Epistle  is  referred  to  the  year  58 ;  and  from  the 
known  circumstances  of  the  church  at  and  after  that  time,  there  is 
great  reason  to  conclude  it  was  productive  of  much  edification. 

*  The  contents  of  this  epistle  are  the  following. 

*  I .  St.  Paul  giyes  the  Corinthians  an  account  of  his  sufferings  to 
the  time  of  writing  this  epistle,  and  of  the  comfort,  which  he  de^ 
rived  from  meditating  on  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  ch.  i.  1 — 
ii, 

'  2.  He  vindicates  himself  against  those,  who  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  a  true  apostle,  because  he  had  altered  his  resolution 
of  going  immediately  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth,  ch.  i.  12.  ii.4. 

*  3.  He  forgives  the  incestuous  person,  ch.  ii.  5 — 1 1.  and  on  this 
occasion  tells  the  Corinthians,  how  earnestly  he  wishes  to  hear  an 
account  of  their  amendment,  ver.  12.  13. 

*  4.  He  treats  of  the  office  committed  to  him  of  preaching  re- 
demption, and  highly  prefers  it  to  the  office  of  preaching  the  law,  pro- 
bably because  his  adversary  had  pretended  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  law. 
This  false  teacher  he  at  the  same  [/zW]  rebukes  for  the  innovation  of 
reading  the  law,  with  his  face  covered.  Further,  he  shows  that  the 
sufferings,  which  accompany  the  Gospel,  are  no  disgrace  either  to 
the  Gospel  or  its  ministers,  and  gives  a  short  abstract  of  the  doctrine, 
which  he  preaches,  ch.  ii.  14. — v.  21. 

'  5.  He  shows  that  it  is  his  office  not  only  to  preach  redemption 
by  Christ,  but  likewise  to  inculcate  certain  duties,  especially  that  of 
renouncing  idolatry,  which  duty  he  enforces  against  those,  who  at- 
tended the  idol  festivals,  ch.  vi.  I. — vii.  I. 

'*  *  6.  He  endeavours  again  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  Coring 
thians,  by  telling  them  how  kindly  he  was  affectioned  toward  them, 
Smd  how  greatly  he  rejoiced  at  their  amendment,  ch.  vii.  2 — 16. 

'  7.  He  exhorts  them  to  a  liberal  collection  for  the  Christians  in 
Jtidsea. 

'  8.  He  vindicates  himself  against  those,  who  contended  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  proof  of  his  divine  mission,  and  who  imputed 
his  caption  at  Corinth  to'the  consciousness  of  not  being  a  true  apo- 
stle, ch.  X. — xiii.'     Vol.  iv.   p.  74. 

^he  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  coming  next  to  be  considered,  our 
author  inquires  when  it  was  written;  and  agrees  with  Benson  in 
placing  its  date  about,  or  rather  just  before,  the  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  and  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  journey  into 
Macedonia,  mentioned  Acts  xx.  1 . 

The  Essenes  haying  already  inculcated  their  doctrines  at 
Ephesus,  when  the  first  of  these  Epistles  to  Timothy  was  writ- 
ten ;  as  also  those  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians  ;  our  author, 
as  necessary  to  illustrate  them,  after  presenting  some  general 
remarks  on  this  sect,  states  distinctly  their  principal  doctrines 
and  customs,  and  closes  his  disquisitions  concerning  them  by 
an  inquiry  into  the  more  immediate  cause  of  the  propagation  of 
the  Essene  errors. 

.  Taking  up  in  succeseicn  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  date 
and  occasion  of  it  become  topics  of  inquiry,  as  also  the  person  of 
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Tertius,  who  acted  as  St.  Paul's  amanuensis  in  committing  it  to 
"writing.  The  foundation  of  the  church  at  Rome,  and  its  first 
teachers,  are  there  briefly  noticed  j  the  false  ideas  which  some 
of  the  Jews  entertained  concerning  justification  are  detailed; 
along  with  their  notions  of  election,  and  the  general  sentiments 
of  the  Jews  on  the  subject  of  obedience  to  the  Roman  emperor. 
To  these  observations  is  annexed  the  subsequent  analysis. 

*  Tbc  contents  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  may  be  reduced  to 
the  following  heads. 

*  I.  The  usual  salutation,  with  which   the  Greeks  began   theif 
letters,  ch.i.  i — 7.     On  this  occasion,  St.  Paul  particularly  describes 
his  apostolical  office,  because  the  authority  of  this  epistle  depended' 
on  it. 

*  2.  St.  Paul  endeavoxirs,  ch.i.  8 — 16.  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
subject,  which  he  is  about  to  discuss.  He  expresses  his  joy  at  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  Christian  community  in  Rome,  and  his  desire  ^ 
to  come  thither,  and  preach  the  Gospel,  of  which  he  was  not 
ashamed,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world.  After  this  he  insensibly 
introduces  the  principal  point,  which  he  intended  to  prove,  namely, 

*  3.  The  subject  of  the  Gospel,  ver.  16.  17.  This  reveals  a 
righteousness  unknown  before,  which  is  derived  solely  from  faith, 
and  to  which  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  have  an  equal  claim. 

*  4.  In  order  to  prove  this  point  he  shews,  ch.  i.  18. — iii.  20. 
that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  under  sin,  that  is,  that  God  will  im- 
pute their  sins  to  Jews,  as  well  as  to  Gentiles.  Here,  it  must  not 
be  imagined,  that  St.  Paul  meant  by  a  chain  of  conclusions  to  prove, 
what  every  man's  experience  will  suggest  to  him,  that  Jews  and 
Gentiles  have  sinned :  his  intention  was  to  prove  that  God  will  call 
the  Jews  to  an  account  for  their  sins,  and  consequently,  that  they- 
stand  in  need  of  justiiieation  by  faith, 

*  His  proof  of  this  position  may  be  reduced  to  the  foliowingsyllo- 
gisms.  "  The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  against  those,  who  hold  the 
truth  in  unrighteousness,  that  is,  who  acknowledge  the  truth,  aad 
yet  sin  against  it,  ch.i.  i8. 

•*  The  Gentiles  acknowledged  truths,  but  partly  by  their  idolatrv-, 
aud  panly  by  their  other  detestable  vices  they  sinned  against  the 
truths,  which  they  acknowledged,  ch.i.  19 — 31. 

**  Therefore  the  v/rath  of  God  is  tevealed  against  the  Gentiles, 
and  punishe-s  them. 

*♦  The  Jews  have  acknowledged  more  truths  than  the  Gentiles, 
and  yet  they  bin,  ch.  ii.  i.  17 — 24. 

'*  Therefore  the  Jev/ish  sinners  are- still  more  exposed  to  the  wrath 
cf  God,'*  ch.  ii    I — 12.  " 

*  Having  that;  proved  his  point,  he  answers  the  follov/ing  objec- 
tions, which  might  be  made  to  it. 

*  Obj.  I.  "  The  Jews  were  well  grounded  in  their  knowh  dge,  and 
studied  the  law,'*  St.  Paul  answers;  If  a  knowledge  of  the  law, 
v/ithout  the  performance  of  it,  could  justify.  Cod  would  not  have 
condemned  the  Gentiles,  who  knew  the  law  by  nature,  ch.  ii,  13— 
j6. 

*  2.     "  The  Jews  were  circumcised."     Answer.    That  is,  ih&y 
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were  admitted  by  an  outward  sign  to  a  covenant  with  God :  bu^ 
this  sign  will  not  avail  those,  who  violate  the  covenant,  ch.  ii.  25 — • 
29. 

*  Obj.  3.  «  According  to  this  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  the  Jews 
iiave  no  advantages  above  the  Gentiles,  which  is  manifestly  false." 
Answer.  They  still  have  advantages,  for  to  them  were  committed 
the  oracles  of  God:  but  their  privileges  do  not  extend  so  far,  that 
God  should  overlook  their  sins,  which  the  Scripture  earnestly  con- 
demns  even  in  Jews,  cb.  iii.   I— 19. 

*  4.  "They  had  the  Levitical  law,  andsacrinces."  Answer.  Hence 
is  no  remission,  but  only  the  knowledge  of  sin,  ch.  iii.  xc. 

'  5.  From  the  preceding  argument  St.  Paul  infers  that  Jews  an<^ 
Gentiles  must  be  justified  by  the  same  means,  namely,  without  the 
JLevitical  law,  through  faith  in  Christ :  and  in  opposition  to  the 
imaginary  advantages  of  the  Jews,  he  states  the  declaration  of  Zecha- 
riah,  that  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of  the  Gen- 
tiles,  ch.  iii.  21 — 31. 

*  6.  As  the  whole  blessing  was  promised  to  those,  who  were  the 
faithful  descendants  of  Abraham,  whom  both  Scripture  and  the  Jews 
call  his  children,  he  proves  his  former  assertion  from  the  example  of. 
Abraham  ;  who  was  an  idolater  before  his  call,  but  was  declared  just 
by  God,  on  account  of  his  faith,  long  before  his  circumcision. 
Hence  St.  Paul  takes  occasion  to  explain  the  nature,  and  the  fruits 
of  faith,  ch.  iv.  i. — v.  11. 

*  7.  He  proceeds  to  prove  from  the  equity  of  God,  that  the  Jews 
had  no  advantages  above  the  Gentiles,  in  respect  to  justification. 
Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  had  forfeited  life  and  immortality,  through 
the  common  father  of  the  human  race,  whom  they  themselves  had 
not  chosen  as  their  representative.  If  therefore  it  was  the  will  of. 
God  to  restore  immortality  by  a  new  spiritual  head  of  a  covenant, 
which  was  Christ,  it  was  equitable  that  Jews  and  Gentiles  should 
have  an  equal  share  in  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  new  re- 
presentative of  the  human  race,  ch.  v.  12 — 2i. 

*  8.  He  shews,  that  the  doctrine  of  justification,  as  he  had  stated 
it,  lays  us  under  the  strictest  obligations  to  holiness,  ch.  vi.  i — 23. 

*  9.  He  shews  that  since  the  death  of  Christ  we  are  no  longer 
concerned  with  the  law  of  Moses.  For  our  justification  arises  from 
our  appearing  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  if  we  were  actually  dead  with 
Christ  on  account  of  our  sins:  but  the  law  of  Moses  was  not  given  to 
the  dead.  On  this  occasion  he  evinces  at  large,  that  the  preceding 
consideration  docs  not  affect  the  eternal  power  of  God  over  us,  and 
that  while  we  are  under  the  law  of  Moses,  we  become  perpetually 
subject  to  death,  even  for  sins  of  inadvertency,  ch.  vii.  1  —  25. 

*  10.  From  these  premises  he  concludes,  that  all  those,  and  those 
only,  who  are  united  with  Christ,  and  for  the  sake  of  this  union  live 
not  according  to  the  flesh,  are  free  from  the  condemnation  of  the 
law,  and  have  an  undoubted  right  to  eternal  life,  ch.  viii.  1  —  17. 

J  I.  Having  described  the  happiness  of  all  such  persons,  he  is. 
aware  that  the  Jews,  who  expected  temporal  blessings,  would  object 
to  him^  that  the  Christians,  notwithstanding  what  he  had  said,  still 
endured  many  sufferings  in  this  world.  This  objection  he  obviates, 
ch,  viii.  18—39. 
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*  It.  He  shews,  that  God  is  not  the  le?s  true  and  faithful,  be* 
cause  he  does  not  justify,  but  rather  rejects  and  punishea  the  Jews, 
who  would  not  beheve  in  the  Messiah,  ch.  ix;  x.  xu  His  discourse 
pn  this  subject  is  arranged  as  follows. 

■.  «  ^.  The  introductipn,  in  which  he  displays  the  utmost  caution, 
ch. ix.  I — 5. 

*  5'.  The  dissertation  itself,  which  consists  of  three  principal  parts. 
<z).  St.  Paul  shews  that  the  promises  of  God  were  never  made 
to  all  the  posterity  of  Abraham  ;  that  God  always  reserved  to 
himself  the  power  of  choosing  those  sona  of  Abraham,  whom, 
for  Abraham's  sake  he  intended  to  bless,  and  of  pvimshing  the 
wicked  sons  of  Abraham  :  and  that  in  respect  to  temporal  hap- 
piness or  ipisery,  even  their  good  or  iH  conduct  did  not  deter- 
mine his  choice.  Thus  Ishniael,  Esau,  the  Israelites  in  the 
desert  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  nation 
in  the  time  of  Isaiah,  w«re  rejected  and  made  a  sacrifice  of  hia 
justice,  ch.ix.  6— f9- 

■b).  He  shews,  that  God  had  reason  to  reject  most  of  the  Jews 
then  living,  because  they  would  not  believe  in  the  Messiah, 
though  the  Gospel  had  been  plainly  preached  to  them,  ch.  ix. 
30. — X.  21. 

c).  Yet  God  rejected  not  all  his  people,  but  was  still  fulfilling^ 
his  promises  on  many  thousand  natunal  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham, v;ho  believed  in  the  Messiah,  and  at  a  future  period  would 
fulfil  them  upoij  more,  &ince  all  Israel  would  be  converted, 
ch.  xi.  II — 32. 
f  C.  The  conclusion,  in  vrhich  the  apostle  expresses  hia  admira- 
tion of  the  wise  counsels  of  God,  ch.  xi,  33 — 36. 

*  13."  From  the  doctrines  hitherto  laid  down,  and  particularly 
from  this,"  that  God  has  in  his  mercy  accepted  the  Gentiles,  he  argues 
that  the  Romans  should  consecrate  and  offer  themselves  wholly  to 
God.  This  leads  him  to  mention  in  particular  some  Christian  duties, 
ch.xit. 

*  14.  He  e«hort3  them  to  be  subject  to  the  magistrates,  ch.  xiiu 

*  i^.  He  recommends  brotherly  love,  ver.  8^ — IQ. 

*  16.  He  commands  them  to  abstain  from  those  vices,  which  the 
heathens  considered  as  matters  indifferent,  ver.  11  — 14. 

*  17.  He  exhorts  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  the  Christian  church  to 
brxjtherly  unity,  ch.  xiv,  1. — xv.  3.  The  Christian  community  in 
Rome  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  parties,  who  purposely  as- 
sembled in  separate  places  of  worship.  But  on  this  subject  I  shall 
say  more,  in  my  notes  to  this  epistle. 

'  He  concludes,  with  an  apology  for  having  ventured  to  admonish 
the  Romans,  whom  he  had  not  converted  ;  with  an  account  of  his 
intended  journey  to  Jerusalem;  and  with  salutations  to  those  persons, 
whom  he  intended  to  recommend  to  public  notice,  ch.  xv.  14. — 
xvi.  27.  In  respect  to  the  salutations,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
the  following  remark. 

'  When  St.  Paul  desires  a  Christian  community  to  salute  certain 
members  in  his  name,  he  thereby  insinuates  that  he  esteems  those 
persons  as  his  particular  friends,  and  recommends  them  to  the  church. 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  this  appears  more  clearly  than  in  any 
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other  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  :  for  lie  not  only  bestows  particular  com- 
mendations on  most  of  those,  whom  he  salutes,  but  in  the  midst  of 
his  salutations  he  intrcduces  a  warning  against  those,  whose  society 
vras  to  be  avoided,  c'n.  xvi.  17 — 20.  Hence  we  see,  that  not  even 
the  salutations  in  St  Paul's  Epis'rles  were  unworthy  of  a  divine  in- 
spiration, or  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit.'     Vol.  iv.    ?.  io2.     , 

:  1  he  seventeenth  chapter  of  this  work  consists  of  general  re- 
marks on  some;Di  the  epistles  written  by  St.  Paul  during  his 
impiisonmcntatRome;  and  on  the  imprisonment  itself.  I'hesc 
apply  to  the  epistles  which  he  addressed,  and  at  the  same  time 
dispatched,  to  tlie  Ephesians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon  5  after 
■which  the  question  is  examined,  whether  St.  Paul  were  twice  a 
prisoner  in  that  city  ?  and  in  the  aflirmative  case,  vi'hether  these 
epistlis  were  written  in  his  former  Or  latter  confinement  ?  Having 
bri;;fly  mentioned  what  is  known  concerning  Philemon^  in  con- 
siderinii  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  Michaelis  describes  the  situa- 
tion  of  Colossi,  and  the  cnxumstances  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity there,  as  introductory  to  a  view  of  the  contents,  design, 
and  occasion  of  the  epistle  itself,  'i  o  this  subjoining  a  notice 
of  the  epistle  for  which  St.  Paul  desires  die  Colossians  (ch.  iv. 
v.  16.)  to  send  from  Laodicea,  and  which  is  determined  to  have 
been  one  written  by  himself,  our  author  passes  on  to  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesinvs;  examines  whether  this  epistle  were  really  ad- 
dressed to.  the. m,  or  to  the  Laodiceans;  and  concludes  it  pro- 
bable, that  it  was  not  confined  to  any  distinct  community,  but 
intended  for  the  use  of  i\\t  Ephesians,'  Laodiceans,  and  some 
Other  churches  in  Asia  Minor.  '  The  situation  of  the  Christian 
community  at  Ephesus.is  also  s.ta,tcd,  and  the  contents  and  style 
of  this  circular  epistle  remarked  on. 

'i  he  city  of  PJiilippi,  and  the  Christian  community  in  it, 
become  requisite  objects  of  notice  iii  elucidati/ig^^/jf  Epijtle  to  the 
Fhiitppians,  which  was  written  by  St.  Paul  during  his  first  im^ 
prisonment  at  Rome,  whilst  in  expectation  ofra  spjeedy  release, 
andi'-as  Michaelis  thinks  probable, '  about  the  beginning  of  the 
year  65 .  '.  '' '  u 

The  order  of  our  author  now  brings  hi^  to  the'Secvnd  Epistle 
to  TimJkyy  and  points  to  the  question  w'hence  this  epistle  was 
written,  r.iul  whether  whilst  St.  Paul  were  a  prisoner  at  Rome 
the  fir.t  or  second  time.  To  a  general  illustration  of  its  con- 
tents, an  investigation  succeeds,  to  determine  whether  St.  Paul 
were  an  impostor,  an  enthusiast,  or  a  messenger  from  heaven; 
this  is  closed  by  observations  to  ascertain  from  what  trade  the 
Apostle  obtained  his  subsistence  •,  which  the  familiar  language 
of  comedy  explains  to  have  been  a  maker  of  ^nechanidd  insirw 
ments—Ta;  Si  MHXANOnOIOTS  >taj  SKHNOIIOIOTS  r^  ra^aix 
v.'Mji-'jj$ia.  wvo^a^s.     Pollux. 

'ihe  Epistle  to  the  Hdreivs,  being  a  subject  of  much  impor- 
tance, io  introduced  under  some  general  remarks,  accompanied 
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by  a  statement  of  questions  to  be  examined.    Of  these,  the  first 
proposed  is,  Whether  what  we  call  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
be  properly  an  epistle  or  a  dissertation  ?  and,  if  an  epistle,  Why 
it  appears  without  the  accustomed  opening  ?   Following  thiswith 
the  inquiry.  Is  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  quoted  by  St.  Peter, 
2.  iii.   15,  16?  our  author  proceeds  to  show  that  it  was  written 
for  the  use  of  the  Christians   in  Jerusalem  and  Palestine,   ad- 
ducing at  the  same  time  the  opinions  of  other  writers,  on  the 
question.  Who  the  Hebrews  were  to  whom  it  was  sent  ?    The 
situation  of  the  persons  addressed  in  it  is  then  set  forth,  and 
the  time  when  and  place  where  it  was  written,  considered  j  as 
also  its  original  language,  which,  according  to  the  most  an- 
cient tradition,  was  the  Hebrew.     Arguments  in  support  of 
this  opinion  are  produced,  and  enforced  by  a  new  one,  drawn 
from  the  quotations  out  of  the  Old  Testament  which  this  epistle 
contains.     The  arguments  alleged  in  favour  of  its  having  beea 
written  in  Greek  are  in  the  next  place  confuted;  and  after  an 
examination,  whether  the  Greek  epistle  be  an  accurate  trans- 
lation of  the  original,  remarks  on  the  Greek  style  are  ofFered. 
Pursuing  the  research  as  to  the  author,  and,  particularly,  whe- 
ther it  v/ere  of  St.  Paul's  writing,  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  on 
this  subject  is  brought  forward ;  the  internal  marks  or  charac- 
ters in  the  epistle  itself,  whence   any  inference  may  be  drawn, 
either  for  or  against  St.  Paul's  being  the  writer,  are  specified;  the 
opinion  entertained  by  some  of  the  ancients,  that  Barnabas  was 
the  author,  is  examined;  and,  having  adverted  to  the  canonical 
authority  of  this  epistle,    the  whole  discussion  is  closed  with 
this  short  sketch  of  its  contents. 

*  The  contents  of  this  epistle  I  have  represented  at  large  in  my 
commentary  on  it ;  at  present  therefore  I  shall  only  give  a  short 
sketch  of  them. 

'  In  the  first  place,  the  author  endeavours  to  answer  objections, 
which  the  Jews  had  made  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  which  had 
(Occasioned  the  Jewish  proselytes  to  waver  in  the  faith.  He  then 
points  out  the  impending  abohtion  of  the  Levitical  law,  and  its  ineffi- 
cacy  even  to  the  Jews :  which  subject  is  treated  in  a  more  clear  and. 
comprehensive  manner,  than  in  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  chief  arguments  are  taken  from  Psalm  ex.  which  relates 
to  the  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek,  and  from  the  prophecy 
of  Jeremiah  relative  to  a  New  Covenant.  These  arguments  are  pro  ■ 
duced  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters,  but  the  subject  is  still 
continued  in  the  following  chapters. 

'  Here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  St.  Paul,  though  he  never  per- 
mitted the  Levitical  law  to  be  imposed  on  the  heathen  converts  to 
Christianity,  and  undoubtedly  considered  it  as  unnecessary,  still  per- 
mitted the  Jews  to  continue  the  exercise  of  it :  he  likewise  observed 
it  himself,  and  in  order  to  convince  the  Jews  that  he  did  not  preach 
apcstacy  from  the  law,  he  made  a  Nazarite  vow,  and  accompanied  it 
with  the  ;iecessary  offerings  at  Jerusalem.     The  open  declaration 
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]fherefore  made  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  relative  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Levitical  law,  is  to  be  ascribed  perhaps  to  the  circura-- 
stance,  that  it  was  written  not  long  before  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  when  the  Jewish  sacriSces  ceased.'     Vol.  iv.   p.  268. 

[To  be  continued.) 


Art,  X.  —  ^    Philosophical    Treatise  on    the   Passions.     B^    T, 
Cogany  M.D.    Svo.     Ss.  6d.  Boards.     Cadell  W  Daviesl 

VV  E  have  never  yet  seen  this  subject  exammed  in  a  manner 
which  vife  consider  to  be  philosophical  \  and  the  treatise  before 
us  scarcely  meets  the  views  wdiich  we  have  proposed  for  its  due 
investigation.  We  cannot  at  present  explain,  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  our  own  opinions i  but  we  will,  nevertheless,  briefly 
notice  them,  and  point  out  what  we  consider  to  be  the  sources 
of  former  errors. 

To  begin  with  the  latter,  we  may  remark,  that  much  incon- 
venience has  arisen  from  the  metaphorical  langu:ige  employed. 
Affections,  emotions,  and  passions,  have  not  been  clearly  distin- 
guished ;  nor  has  it  occurred  to  any  author,  that  they  are,  in 
reality,  degrees  only  of  the  same  influence  on  the  brain  or  the 
mind.  Emotions  and  passions  also  implying  active  energies, 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  some  impressions  of  a  similar  nature^ 
such,  for  example,  as  fear,  which  depresses  •,  terror,  which  anni- 
hilates for  a  time  all  tlie  functions ;  or  grief,  that  kills.  In  shorty 
the  passions  have  been  considered  as  distinct  affections  •,  and  in 
some  measure  they  are  so.  'I  hey  arc  occasioned  by  the  sensi- 
ble impressions,  which  excite  ideas,  or  by  the  associations,  or 
reminiscence,  which  recalls  them;  but  they  are  mental  actions, 
interposed  between  the  idea  and  volition,  influencing  the  latter 
apparently  as  distinct  causes.  Thus  the  passionate  man,  in  his 
violent  fury,  is  seemingly  not  agitated  by  die  cause,  which,  to 
others,  may  appear  trifling,  but  by  the  passion  of  anger  excited 
by  the  idea ;  the  jealous  man,  not  by  the  actions  or  the  words 
of  his  mistress,  but  by  the  suspicions  which  these  excite.  We 
have  called  these  '  apparently  distinct  causes,'  to  make  our  theory 
clearer,  and  to  explain  the  step  between  the  idea  and  the  emo- 
tion. In  reality,  however,  we  do  not  think  them  distinct,  but 
that  the  whole  may  be  resolved  into  the  principle  of  associa- 
tion. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  we  would  consider  affections,  emo- 
tions, and  passions,  as  different  degrees  of  mental  affection;  ex- 
cited by  sensible  ideas,  or  by  the  recollection  of  their  impres- 
sions ;  and  as  proceeding  from  undulations  and  vibrations  of  an 
easy  pleasant  nature,  to  more  active  and  violent  agitations. 
But  wliat  $hall  we  say  of  the  depressing  passions  ?   "We  can 
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tieitlier  place  tlaem  at  the  head,  nor  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  % 
nor  can  we  assert,  as  we  sometimes  may  with  respect  to  the 
corporeal  frame,  that  an  excess  of  a  stimulant  becomes  a  seda- 
tive. We  see  indeed  instances  of  tlie  latter  effect  in  very  violent 
amotions;  and  the  death  of  lord  Chatham  is  strikingly  in  point: 
yet,  as  there  are  probably  sedatives  in  nature,  wholly  unrel?vted 
to  stimulants,  so  there  may  be  causes  which  influence  the  men- 
tal powers  with  equal  want  of  connexion.  It  is  certain  that  fear 
and  grief,  on.  the  one  hand,  cannot  be  any  way  related  to  the 
pleasing  undulations  of  the  gentler  afi^ections,  and  that  they  have 
as  iittle  affinity  Vv^ith  the  powerful  transports  of  fury  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  scale,  Ihese  affections,  nevertheless,  seem  to 
extinguish  the  powers,  as  much  as  the  more  violent  passions 
animate  them,  and  will  sometimes  kill  without  producing  any 
bodily  affection-,  more  ofien,  however,  by  impairing  digestion, 
and  morbidly  affecting  the  liver.  This  is  what  is  called  a 
broken  heart;  though  we  recollect  an  instance— vv^e  believe  in  Dr. 
Whytt's  works — of  a  person  dying  from  grief,  where  there  was  a 
laceration  in  one  of  tiie  ventricles  of  this  latter  organ. 

Dr.  Cogan,  in  his  first  section,  treats  of  affections,  emotions, 
and  passions,  but  not  very  clearly  nor  comprehensively.  Appe- 
tites are  also  noticed,  as  distinguished  from  the  former  •,  but  he 
adds,  that  of  these  they  are  frequently  the  occasion  -,  and  un- 
doubtedly they  must  be  so,  as  well'  as  every  other  impression  or 
cause  of  sensation. 

Dr,  Cogan  next  considers  the  arrangement  of  the  passions, 
according  to  different  authors,  and  objects  to  each.  His  own. 
arrangement  is  drawn  from  the  ruling  principle  of  the  human 
mind,  and  an  inquiry  how  it  is  affected  by  different  causes. 
He  first  examines  the  leading  principle  of  our  natures,  and  thea 
inquires  into  its  iniiuence,  and  in  what  manner  we  become 
chiefly  interested  by  it.  Thus  he  begins  with  considering  love 
and  hatred,  desire  and  aversion  5  and  from  these  he  deduces  his 
classification. 

*  In  this  labyrinth,  an  attention  to  the  following  facts  may  per- 
haps fuvnish  us  with  something  of  a  clue. 

'  Some  of  our  passions  and  affections  are  inspired  by  circumstances 
which  more  immediately  relate  to  ourselves,  a»jd  to  our  own  pei-sona! 
interests :  that  is,  they  belong  to  the  principle  of  self-love  :  some  of 
them  belong  to  the  social  principle,  and  refer  to  our  connexions  with 
our  own  species,  or  to  all  animated  natures. 

*  In  some  of  our  passions  and  affections,  the  ideas  of  good  are  ob- 
viously predominant,  in  others  the  ideas  of  evil. 

*  The  passions  and  affections,  which  relate  to  self-love,  and  are  ex- 
cited by  the  idea  oi  a  good,  may  either  refer  to  the  good  which  is 
actually  in  our  possession,  and  communicates  various  degrees  of  ea- 
Joyment,  from  simple  gratification  to  ecstasies:  or 
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*  The  good  we  love  may  not  be  in  our  possession  ;  but  it  may  ap-- 
pear  attainable,  and  become  the  object  of  our  desire  :  or 

*  Though  it  be  not  in  our  possession,  circumstances  may  appear 
highly  favourable  to  our  attaining  it,  and  it  may  thus  inspire  hope. 

*  The  state  in  which  evil  is  the  predominant  idea,  referring  to  our- 
selves, may  relate  : 

*  To  the  loss  of  that  good  which  we  possessed,  or  to  disappoint- 
ments respecting  the  good  we  desired,  and  hoped  to  obtain ;  inspi- 
ring sorrow,  with  its  various  modifications :  or 

'  We  may  be  apprehensive  concerning  the  loss  of  what  we  possess, 
concerning  the  approach  of  some  positive  evil,  or  concerning  the  ac- 
complishment of  our  desires,  which  introduces  the  family  of  fear. 

*  The  cause  of  both  sorrow  and  fear  may  be  some  agent,  whose  de- 
signed conduct,  or  even  whose  inadvertency,  may  threaten  or  pro- 
duce injuries,  and  thus  excite  anger  in  various  degrees. 

'  The  causes  and  excitements  of  our  passions  and  affections  re- 
specting others,  may  also  be  arranged  under  the  predominancy  oi 
good,  or  evil  in  our  ideas. 

'  Under  the  former  head  may  benevolence  be  placed,  which  will  in- 
dicate itself  either  by  good  wishes,  or  good  opinions;  each  productive 
of  a  large  diversity  of  affections  and  passions,  according  to  contingent 
circumstances. 

*  The  predominance  of  evil  in  our  ideas  will  shew  itself  in  actual 
malevolence  of  disposition  concerning  another;  or  in  a  displacency  and 
disapprobation  of  conduct.'     p.  42. 


*  But  although  these  observations  may  suffice  to  justify  the  order 
proposed,  yet  it  is  acknowledged  that  they  are  not  comprehensive 
enough  to  embrace  every  thing  relative  to  the  passions.  There  is  a 
class  of  emotions,  in  which  distinct  ideas  of  good  or  evil  are  not  pre- 
sent to  the  mind,  and  which  in  fact  niay  with  equal  propriety  enlist 
themselves  under  each  division.  They  are  vivid  impressions,  produc- 
tive of  effects  which,  strictly  speaking,  neither  belong  to  the  passions 
nor  affections ;  and  yet  their  presence  frequently  constitutes  the  dif- 
ference between  an  affection  and  a  passion. 

•  This  enigma  will  best  be  explained,  by  our  attention  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  our  ideas  of  those  influential  and  operative  qualities,  ex- 
citing passions  and  inspiring  affections,  are  obtained.'     p.  46 

The  last  are  called  introductory  emotions,  and  consist  of  *  sur- 
prise, wonder,  and  astonishment;'  the  two  latter  perhaps  dif- 
fering only  in  degree.  The  passions  themselves  are  divided  as 
they  respect  the  *  selfish*  or  the  *  social  principle.'  These 
create  the  classes.  7'he  orders  are  derived  from  the  predomi- 
nant idea,  whether  good  or  evil.  The  leading  passions  and  af- 
fections point  out  the  genera  and  the  complicated  nature  of  some 
of  the  passions,  with  other  contingent  circumstances  furnish 
the  species  in  this  new  ontological  system. 

To  this  arrangernent  we  need  make  no  great  objection :  it  is 
better  perhaps  than  any  other,  as  derived  from  the  leading  prin- 
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ciples  of  the  human  mind ;  but  it  is  somewhat  too  complicated  » 
and,  as  the  objects  are  so  few,  arrangement  is  ol  less  importance* 
Classification  is  only  of  use  to  facilitate  the  reference,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  distinction.  Neither,  in  this  instance,  is  required. 
Were  it  necessary,  however,  we  should  rather  derive  it  from  the 
degree  of  affection,  dividing  originally  the  passions,  as  usual, 
into  animating  and  depressing.  We  should  place  in  the  first 
rank  that  pleasing  sensation  which  arises  from  objects  of  taste  c 
admiration,  love,  veneration,  joy,  and  ecstasy,  would  follow  in 
order.  Of  the  depressing  passions,  grief  might  occupy  the  first 
pJace.  To  this  would  succeed  fear,  anger,  and  revenge  j — the 
complicated  passions  forming  the  subdivisions. 

In  the  subsequent  sections  of  the  first  part,  the  different  pas- 
sions are  very  clearly  and  judiciously  explained.  We  find, 
little  which  can  be  the  subject  of  animadversion  ;  and  nothing 
occurs,  in  so  beaten  a  track,  that  can  induce  us  to  fill  our  pages 
with  a  quotation. 

The  second  part  is  entitled  *  Philosophical  Observations  and 
Inquiries,  founded  on  the  preceding  Analysis.'  Of  this,  the  first 
chapter  is  entitled  '  Observations  respecting  the  Laws  of  Excite- 
ment,' in  which  the  author  endeavours  to  show,  that  affections 
are  augmented  into  passions  by  *  surprise,'  but  that  affections 
alone  are  permanent.  Passions  are  undoubtedly  animated  into 
increased  violence  by  surprise ;  but,  as  Dr.  Cogan  himself  has  no- 

■  ticed  and  replied  to  one  objection,  we  shall  add  another,  viz.  that 

■  passion  is  frequently  excited  by  events  antecedently  suspected. 
Surprise  will  certainly  increase  the  animation  5  but  all  violent 
exertions  are  transitory,  and  the  affections  only  can  be  perma- 
nent. As  what  relates,  however,  to  surprise  is  a  very  favourable 
specimen  of  Dr.  Cogan's  talents,  we  shall  transcribe  it. 


Thus,  for  example,  in  joy  the  pleasing  part  of  tbe  impressioR 
owes  its  origin  to  the  possession  or  undoubted  expectancy  of  some 
desirable  good.  This  in  its  lowest  influence  produces  some  degree  of 
change  in  the  corporeal  frame.  It  is  a  sensation,  and  must  be  felt 
somewhere.  The  vividness  of  the  impression  occasioned  by  the  im- 
petus of  surprise  renders  this  sensation  more  vivid,  diffuses  its  effects 
ever  the  whole  system,  and  occasions  a  delectable  and  ungovernable 
flow  of  spirits,  which  becomes  conspicuous  to  every  spectator.  But 
-as  novelty  is  the  exciting  cause  of  surprise,  in  proportion  as  the  no- 
velty of  the  good  subsides,  surprise  gradually  diminishes,  and  leave* 
the  mind  under  the  influence  of  an  affection,  more  proportionate  to 
the  real  value  of  the  object. 

*  Thus  we  may  suppose  the  passion  of  anger  to  consist  of  that  dis- 
agreeable sensation  which  a  sense  of  injury  v.'ill  alvva,ys  occasion, 
quickened  by  surprise  into  an  ungovernable  emotion.  The  reluctance 
with  which  we  part  with  any  thing  contributing  to  our  benefit  or 
enjoyment,  will  be  quickened  by  surprise  into  the  agonies  of  sorrov/; 
which  is  also  able  to  convert  painful  apprehensions  iato  the  excess  of 
jear. 
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*  Nor  does  the  ackncrwledged  fact,  that  our  passions  are  somctimea 
(Txcited  by  deliberate  contemplation,  militate  against  this  opinion. 
This  can  only  take  place  in  affairs  of  high  importance ;  and  in  sucH 
cases  the  more  deliberate  survey  consists  in  examining  and  reflecting 
upon  every  circumstance  relative  to  the,  nature  of  the  exciting  cause  J 
which  necessarily  produces  a.  variety  of  new  and  unexpected  combi- 
nationsi  each  of  v^'hich  will  be  attended  with  a  proportionate  degree 
of  surprise  ;  and  although  there  will  not  .be  in  any  one  circumstance 
that  quantum  of  novelty  th^t  so  powerfully  strikes  the  mind  in  cases 
which  are  sudden  and  totally  unexpected,  yet  the  combined  influence 
of  the  aggregate  number  of  novelties  may  (inally  produce  the  most 
Extravagant  passions.  Thiis  may  the  mind  calculate  the  variety  bf 
benefits  accruing  from  some  prosperous  event,  until  it  be  transported 
•with  joy;  enumerate  the  evils  of.  privation  until  it  becomes  frantic 
■with  sonow ;  dwell  Upon  the  number  and  magnitude  of  provocations 
which  aggravate  an  injury,  until  resentment  shall  be  converted  into 
rage;  and  by  ruminating  upon  the  extent  of  dangerj  it  may  be  driven 
into  despair.'     t.  182. 

The  observations  on  the  relation  of  the  passions  and  afFection^ 
are  very  ingenious :  those  on  the  seat  of  the  passions  are  not 
equally  important.  Their  seat  is  evidently  in  the  brain  ;  and 
the  question  must  at  last  be  referred  to  the  materialists  and  im- 
materialists.  Dr.  Cogan's  remarks  reach  only  the  systems  of" 
other  authors,  and  do  not  even  remotely  relate  to  this  disputed 
question. 

The  diversity  of  oiir  afFectibns  is  influenced  by  many  diffe- 
rent causes,  which  are  enumerated  with  great  propriety  and  ac- 
curacy of  discrimination.  These  are  the  influence  of  experi- 
ence ;  the  difference  of  sex  and  temperament ;  our  progress 
from  infancy  to  more  advanced  periods;  national  customs;  the 
force  of  habit;  the  principle  of  self-love;  the  influence  of  edu- 
cation and  novelty;  the  power  of  fashion;  the  love  of  singula- 
irity;  popular  prejudices;  associated  ideas;  the  manner  in  which 
information  is  conveyed;  imitative  tones  and  representations; 
rhetoric,  oratory,  and  eloquence ;  the  drama;  and  predisposing 
causes. 

The  influence  of  the  different  passions  on  the  huhian  body  Is 
the  next  subject  of  Inquiry  ;  and  our  author  here  presents  us 
with  the  substance  of  his  thesis,  published  at  Leyden  in  1767, 
when,  as  he  observes,  it  was  his  professed  object  to  theorise, 
chiefly  in  opposition  to  the  system  of  Boerhaave.  It  contains 
principally  the  more  obvious  medical  changes  on  the  human 
body,  in  consequence  of  the  different  passions. 

The  second  section  of  this  part  relates  to  the  influence  of  the  pas- 
sions on  thoughts  and  language,  on  character  and  happiness.  Its 
first  chapter  comprehends  the  influence  of  imagination,  as  pro- 
duced by  exciting  the  passions,  and  contains  some  beautiful  as  well 
as  jut>t  remarks.  Itis  apparently  designed  to  illustrate  the  language 
o£  the  passions  and  affections,  in  opposition  to  that  of  reason. 
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'The  other  two  chapters,  though  not  more  original,  are  accurate 
and  elegant.  ^ 

On  the  whole,  this  pubHcation,  though  it  contain  little  novelty 
or  depth  of  research,  is  judicious  and  interesting.  It  shows  Dr. 
Cogan  to  be  deeply  acquainted  with  the  human  mind,  and.  to 
have  been  an  attentive  observer  of  its  influence  on  the  different 
functions  of  the  body.  The  mode  in  which  this  influence  is  ex- 
erted, or  the  great  questions  of  materiality  and  immateriality,  we 
have  already  observed,  are  not  examined  in  the  present  work. 


Art.  XI. — Analytical  Essays  towards  promoting  the  Chemical 
Knoivledge  of  Mineral  Substances.  By  Martin  Henry  Klaproth^ 
Professor  of  Chemistry ^  is'c.  "Translated  from  the  German. 
Svo.   ios.6d.  Boards,     Cadell  ^w^/  Davies.      1801. 

1  HE  name  of  Klaproth  occurs  frequently  in  our  journal ; 
and  he  can  never  be  mentioned  without  respect  by  any  scien- 
tific chemical  inquirer.  We  have  lately  seen,  in  M.  Hauy's 
very  excellent  treatise  on  mineralogy,  Klaproth  and  Vauquelin 
exclusively  quoted,  as  authorities  of  the  first  rank.  These 
essays  are,  of  course,  highly  valuable ;  but  what  chiefly  ren- 
ders them  so,  will  make  them  less  interesting  to  the  general 
reader.  Chemical  analysis,  though  a  labour  of  great  impor- 
tance, can  never  become  entertaining ;  and  a  -minute  account  of 
the  proportions  of  different  ingredients  is  of  all  other  subjects 
the  least  pleasing,  except  to  the  eager  chemist. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  both  the  first  and  the  second 
part  of  M.  Klaproth's  collection  ;  and  the  essays  in  the  latter  are 
almost  wholly  new.  Some  of  those  in  the  former  have  been 
already  pubHshed  in  different  journals :  they  first  appeared  a't 
Berlin  in  1795  in  their  present  form;  and  were  succeeded  by 
his  second  volume  in  1797. 

*  With  respect  to  those,  who  may  possess  patience  and  inclination 
sufficient  to  undertake  a  repetition  of  my  experiments,  I  have  de- 
scribed every  particular  management,  as  circumstantially  as  could  be 
done,  consistently  with  keeping  within  due  bounds  that  prolixity 
which  is  hardly  ever  separable  from  the  narrative  of  chemical  pro- 
cesses. Those  who  are  familiar  with  this  subject,  will  perceive  my 
endeavours  to  reduce  the  analysis  of  mineral  bodies  to  methods,  which 
are  simple  in  themselves,  and  lead  to  results  that  may  be  depended 
on.  Among  others,  I  flatter  myself  with  having  traced  out  a  way 
of  analysing  gems,  which  seems  to  deserve  being  followed  by  skil- 
ful chemists. 

*  A  circumstance,  seemingly  indifferent,  often  produces  in  chemi- 
cal experiments,  as  in  other  investigations,  unexpected  consequeaces.; 

,  which  may  be  proved  by  comparing  my  former  with  ray  later  ai^aly- 
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tical  experiments,  made  with  the  adamantine  spar.,  and  circoti  (jargon 
of  Ceylon),  which,  on  this  account,  I  have  placed  next  to  each 
other  in  the  respective  treatises.  Who,  for  example,  would  have 
imagined,  that  the  application  of  caustic  alkali  in  the  liquid  state 
should  so  exceedingly  facilitate  the  opening  of  hard  stony  matter, 
and  remove  the  greatest  part  of  the  difficulties  with  which  I  had  to 
struggle,  when  employing  the  same  separating  medium  in  the  dry 
state  ? 

*  As  marty  persons  think  that  the  preparation  of  a  perfectly  pure 
caustic  lye  is  subject  to  more  difficulties  than  it  really  is,  I  will  here 
briefly  state  my  method  of  preparing  it.—- 1  boil  equal  parts  of  puri- 
fied salt  of  tartar,  (carbonat  of  pot-ash,  or  vegetable  alkali  prepared 
from  tartar)  and  CAirara  marble,  burnt  to  lime,  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water,  in  a  polished  iron  kettle ;  I  strain  the  lye  through 
clean  linen,  and,  though  yet  turbid,  reduce  it  by  boiling,  till  it 
contain  about  one  half  of  its  weight  of  caustic  alkali ;  after  which  1 
pass  it  once  more  through  a  linen-cloth,  and  set  it  by  in  a  glass 
bottle.  After  some  days,  when  the  lye  has  become  clear  of  itself, 
by  standing,  I  carefully  pour  it  off  from  the  sediment  into  another 
bottle.  To  convince  myself  of  its  purity,  I  saturate  part  of  it  with 
muriatic  or  nitric  acid,  evaporate  it  to  dryness,  and  re-dissolve  it  in 
water.  If  it  be  pure,  no  turbidness  will  take  place  in  the  solution. 
The  quantity  of  caustic  alkali,  which  this  lye  contains,  I  ascertain 
by  evaporating  a  certain  weighed  portion  of  the  lye  to  dryness,  in  an 
evaporating  dish  of  a  known  weight.  I  also  take  care,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  this  caustic  lye,  that  the  alkali  be  not  entirely  deprived  of 
carbonic  acid  j  because,  ni  that  case,  I  can,  with  greater  certainty, 
depend  on  the  total  absence  of  dissolved  calcareous  earth.  By  em- 
ploying burnt  marble,  or,  in  its  stead,  burnt  oyster-shells,  I  avoid 
the  usual  contamination  of  the  caustic  lye  by  aluminous  earth  ;  be- 
cause lime,  prepared  from  the  common  species  of  lime-stone,  is  sel- 
dom entirely  free  from  argil.'     p.  vii. 

The  vessels  must  be  carefully  made.  Even  platina  is  at- 
tacked ;  and  the  purest  silver  will  sometimes  lose  little  scales 
in  the  operation,  which  will  give  illusive  appearances  to  the 
result  of  the  process.  The  method  of  making  the  pure  caustic 
alkali  is  a  valuable  one  ;  but  we  have  transcribed  it  already. 

1  he  first  essay  is  on  the  '  habitudes  of  various  species  of 
Stones  and  earths  in  a  porcelain  furnace.'  The  facts  are  chiefly 
important,  as  they  destroy  the  usual  classification  into  fusible 
and  infusible  earths  ;  for  many  are  fusible  only  in  consequence 
of  their  containing  extraneous  substances,  particularly  iron. 

*  Besides,  the  trials  made  with  fire  may  be  of  some  utility  with 
regard  to  those  fossils,  concerning  which  the  opinions  of  the  learned 
are  yet  divided,  with  regard  to  the  means  employed  by  nature  for 
their  formation.  I  even  think,  that  in  this  branch  of  geological 
researches,  the  experiments  made  by  means  of  fire,  are  rather  more 
decisive  than  the  analysis  in  the  moist  way.  Although  it  is  quite 
contrary  to  my  intention  to  enter  into  this  dispute,  yet  I  think  my- 
fclf  obliged  to  etaie  my  own  private  opinion  respecting  this  subject, 
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independent  of  the  authority  of  others  ;  which  is,  that  I  cannot  rank 
among  the  products  of  fire,  either  the  genuine  basalt,  or  its  kindred 
wacke;  or  the  porphyria  slate.  In  this  persuasion  I  am  confirmed  by 
j^ersonal  inspection  of  basaltic  districts,  especially  of  the  Bohemian 
middle  mountains  ;  as  well  as  by  the  habitudes  of  the  above  minerals 
in  fire.     No.  6 — 10;   105;  70. 

*  On  the  contrary,  as  to  what  relates,  to  the  generation  of  the 
obsidian  (No.  58,  60),  pumice-stone  (No.  15),  aixl  pretended  vol- 
canic zeolite  (No.  in),  which  last  is  reckoned  by  some  among  the 
pitch-stones>  !kc.  I  willingly  renounce  my  own  opinion  ;  adding 
only,  thatj  on  considering  the  arguments  for  and  against  their  vol- 
canic Origin,  the  circumstance  of  the  obsidian  and  pumice-stone 
giving  in  fire  exactly  the  same  products,  should  not  be  disregarded  ; 
?ind  also,  that  both  these  fossils  not  only  accompany  each  other  at 
Lipari,  but  likewise  frequently  occur  actually  blended.*     P.  37. 

This  essay,  as  well  as  the  second  analysis  of  black  grey  flint, 
is  now,  we  believe,  first  published.  Flint,  in  this  analysis, 
appears  to  contain  0.98  of  pure  silex.  'I  he  examination  of 
the  oriental  sapphire,  chrysoberyl,  chrysolite,  lapis  lazuli,  and 
olivin,  are  also  new.  The  experiments  on  the  adamantine 
Spar,  the  examination  of  various  silver  ores,  a  small  blue  fos- 
sil from  Vorauj  and  the  jargon  of  Ceylon,  have  been  already 
publishe'd. 

The  hyacinth,  as  we  learn  froni  a  newly  published  essay, 
contains  the  circonia  as  well  as  the  jargon,  and  is  almost 
wholly  composed  of  it  and  flint ;  the  former  in  the  proportion 
of  0.70.  It  was  in  the  Hungarian  red  schorl  our  author  found 
his  new  metal,  the  titanium  5  and  the  examination  is  curious, 
as  having  led  to  that  discovery.  A  new  fossil,  from  the  district 
of  Passau,  our  author  would  call  titanite,  as  containing  also 
the  titanium  in  a  proportion  of  0.33.  The  supposed  molybde- 
nous  silver  of  Born  our  author  found  to  be  bismuth,  minera- 
lised by  sulphur ;  and  he  tells  us  that  the  fossil  he  examined 
■was  a  fragment  of  the  very  individual  piece  of  vv^hich  Born  de- 
scribed the  eScternal  characters.  The  native  aluminous  earth, 
from  Schemnitz,  is  not  of  importance :  it,  as  usual,  contains 
a  proportion  of  silex.  The  cimolite  resembles,  and  has  oftea 
been  considered  as,  an  argillaceous  earth;  but,  like  other  earths 
of  this  kind,  it  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of  silex.  The 
supposed  native  muriat  of  linre,  called  by  FIchter  muriacitet 
exhibits  only  sDda,  with  the  muriatic  acid.  Its  chief  contents 
are  gypsum,  with  a  sandy  residuum.  The  native  alum,  from. 
Miseno,  may  apparently  be  made  a  valuable  object  of  com- 
merce. The  native  nitre,  from  Molfetta,  appears  also  likely 
to  be  an  important  production.  We  shall  add  a  short  reflexion, 
from  our  authoi*,  at  present  without  a  comment,  but  which 
we  shall  not  lose  sight  of. 
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*  By  the  computation  of  Prof.  Vairo,  the  total  mas?  of  salt-pefrff 
in  the  piilo  should  amount  to  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand 
centners,  at  loolb.  each  ;  and  the  second  reproduction  of  it  to  more 
than  fifty  thousand  centners.  As,  therefore,  the  alkaline  base  of 
prismatic  nitre  constitutes  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  of  that  com- 
pound,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  question  which  I  have  intimated  at 
the  close  of  my  last  essay,  concerning  the  origin  of  the  vast  quan- 
tity of  vegetable  alkali,  becomes,  in  the  present  case,  far  more  im- 
portant and  interesting  to  the  naturalist.  The  conjecture,  that  na- 
ture possesses  means  of  producing  that  alkali  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  nay,  even  without  any  immediate  influence 
of  vegetation,  acquires,  by  this  singular  phenomenon,  a  very  high 
degree  of  probabihty.*     p.  275, 

The  mineral  waters  of  Carlsbad  are  of  different  tempera- 
tures, from  37^  to  k,^\  of  Reaumur,  116°  to  160°  of  Fahren- 
heit. They  contain  soda,  united  with  carbonic,  sulphuric,  and 
muriatic  acids,  in  large  proportions-,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  a  very  inconsiderable  one  of  siliceous 
earth.  Some  curious  reflexions  on  the  causes  of  the  heat  o£ 
mineral  waters  are  subjoined.  M.  IClaproth  ridicules  the  idea 
of  volcanic  heat  \  and  thinks  that  a  great  part  of  the  heat,  at 
least,  is  owing  to  decomposed  pyrites,  as  we  have  always 
contended.  He  adds,  however,  another  cause,  which  we  think 
unfounded,  as  there  is  no  supply  of  air  to  keep  up  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  coal. 

*  Yet,  on  a  maturer  consideration,  it  will  soon  be  evident,  that 
the  dissolved  pyrites  could  not  alone  afford  that  quantity  of  caloric, 
which  has  heated  the  springs  at  Carlsbad,  for  several  centuries  past 
to  this  day,  with  unabated  force  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that,  to 
the  production  and  preservation  of  natural  hot  springs  in  general, 
another  combustible  matter  is  required,  from  which  the  subterrane- 
ous fire  receives  its  food.  And  thus  it  will  be  obvious,  that  this 
fuel  can  be  nothing  else  but  mineral  coal,  that  remainder  of  vegetable 
fragments  of  the  ancient  world,  locked  up  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth,  which  provident  nature  has  wisely  reserved. 

*  When  a  subterraneous  store  of  mineral  coal,  such  as  occurs  in 
various  places  in  strata,  of  an  enormous  thickness,  has  been  once 
set  on  fire,  by  ignited  pyrites  or  other  causes  (as  may  easily  happen, 
especially  where  the  stratum  comes  out  near  to  the  day)  the  inflam- 
mation will  then  spread  throughout  the  whole  remaining  mass,  with 
a  quicker  or  slower  progress.  A  spontaneous  extinction  and  com- 
plete refrigeration  can  certainly  not  be  very  soon  expected  in  that 
case  ;  for  the  larger  the  bulk  of  a  burning  body  is,  the  longer  will 
the  heat,  excited  by  it,  continue.  If,  besides,  it  is  considered,  that 
this  immense  mass  may  possibly  be  inclosed  by  walls  of  rocks,  im- 
penetrable, and  little  capable  of  conducting  heat,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  air  finds  access  to  it  in  but  a  very  small  degree  ;  it  is  then 
easy  to  conceive,  that  ages  must  pass  before  the  caloric  disengaged 
from  such  an  immense  mass  can  be  fixed  again,  and  brought  to  a 
state  of  equilibrium  with  the  whole. 
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*  Eut  that  a  mine  of  mineral  coal  had  once  been  burning  at 
Carlsbad  is  a  fact,  unquestionably  proved  by  the  earthy  scorias 
that  have  been  en-oneously  taken  for  genviine  volcanic  lavas,  by  the 
porcelain-jaspers,  and  by  the  other  species  of  stones  and  earths, 
more  or  less  changed  by  fire,  covering  the  fields  at  Hodorf,  Less^, 
and  other  places,  in  copious  quantity,  many  of  which  perfectly  re- 
semble the  pseudo-volcanic  products  of  various  countries  ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  stratum  of  mineral  coal  even  now  burning  at  Dutt- 
weiler,  near  Saarbriick.'     p.  291. 

The  comparison  of  the  strontianite  and  wltherlte  we  have 
had  occasion  to  notice  in  the  Aiinales  de  Chymic\  and  the  exa- 
minations of  the  lepidolite,  of  the  magnesian  spar  (muricalcite), 
and  of  the  salt  springs  of  Konlgsborn,  with  their  products,  have 
been  formerly  published. 

The  first  memoir  in  the  second  volume  of  Klaproth,  form- 
ing the  second  part  of  the  translation,  is  an  examination  of 
spinel,  formerly  confounded  with  the  hyacinths.  It  is  an  alu- 
minous earth  with  silex,  containing  0.74  of  the  former,  and 
0.15  of  the  latter. 

The  emerald  of  Peru  Is  next  noticed,  of  a  similar  nature, 
but  exhibiting  the  largest  proportion  of  sUex,  viz.  0.66,  and 
0.3 1  of  alumine.  1  he  Bohemian  garnet,  the  next  subject  of 
inquiry,  is  nearly  of  the  same  kind  ;  but  the  oxyd  of  iron  is 
much  more  copious.  In  the  latter,  it  is  16.50  in  100  parts  j 
in  the  former,  only  0.50.  In  the  oriental  garnet,  this  metal 
amounts  to  0.36,  the  sIlex  and  alumine  to  0.35  and  0.37  re- 
spectively. Ihe  Vesuvian  gem, — by  Werner  styled  absolutely 
Vesuvian, — -the  siliceous  and  calcareous  earths  are  In  the  chief 
proportions,  viz.  in  0.35  and  0.33  respectively,  while  the 
alumine  amounts  only  to  about  0.22.  1  he  proportions  differ 
a  little  in  the  Siberian  Vesuvian ;  but  the  nature  is  similar. 

The  leuclte  is  a  substance  almost  peculiar  to  Italy,  perhaps 
to  be  traced  in  no  other  country.  If  we  except,  chiefly  from 
suspicion,  Bohemia.  It  occurs  almost  wholly  In  volcanic  sub- 
stances, and  was  supposed  to  consist  of  flint  and  alumine  j 
yet  there  was  a  considerable  loss  of  weight  unaccounted  for  ; 
and  our  author's  accuracy  was  not  satisfied  by  supposing  it,  as 
usual,  water  and  air.  He  traced  it  with  more  precision,  and 
found  this  loss  to  consist  of  0.21  of  pot-ash — a  substance 
supposed  to  be  wholly  appropriated  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
This  will  suggest  various  subjects  of  consideration.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  it,  and  suspected  that  it  might  arise  frona 
a  percolation  of  water,  previously  furnished  v/Ith  vegetable 
matter.  Yet,  when  we  reflect  that  the  proportion  is  consi- 
derable ;  that  It  is  constant  in  leucltes  found  at  different  places; 
that  in  those  species  which  have  undergone  the  action  of  vol- 
canic fires,  this  proportion  is  only  lessened,  we  cannot  attri- 
bute the  appearance  of  the  alkali  to  an  accidental  impregna- 
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tlon.     The  lepidolite  also  contains  a  small  but  constant  proper* 
tion  of  pot-ash. 

*  I  now  flatter  myself  with  the  hope,  that,  by  the  experiments 
here  communicated,  and  several  times  repeated,  I  have  fully  depion- 
strated  the  existence  of  pot-ash  in  the  leucite,  as  one  of  its  chemical 
constituent  parts.  Nevertheless,  I  am  contented  to  defer  the  gene- 
ral reception  of  this  new  discovery  till  several  other  chemical  natu- 
ralists have  re-examined  and  confirmed  it.  This  trial  may  be  the 
sooner  expected,  since  my  method  of  proceeding  in  the  main  ob- 
ject of  this  investigation  is  attended  neither  with  laborious  opera- 
tions, nor  with  much  loss  of  time. 

•  But  if  that  alkali,  as  soon  as  it  can  no  longer  be  considered  as 
a  substance,  produced  only  in  the  juices  of  plants  during  their  vege- 
tation, be  required  to  occupy  a  more  suitable  place  among  the  ori- 
ginal, simple  m.ineral  substances,  it  will  then  likewise  be  iieeessary 
to  give  it  a  more  appropriate  name.'     p.  366. 

"We  may  now  add,  that  the  experiments  of  other  chemists 
hove  confirmed  M.  Klaproth's  trials ;  and  that  our  general 
system  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  as  we  formerly  hinted, 
is  subject  to  at  leaot  one  considerable  and  striking  objection. 

The  pumice-stone  has,  by  every  naturalist,  been  considered 
as  a  calcined  asbestos.  Our  author's  analysis  does  not,  how- 
ever, confirm  this  idea.  It  contains  of  flint  above  9.77,  and  of 
aluminc  0.17,  with  a  small  proportion  of  oxyd  of  iron,  and  a 
faint  shade  of  manganese.  Perhaps  the  idea  originally  arose 
from  its  fibrous  appearance. 

The  granular  sulphurated  barytes,  from  Peggau,  resembles 
the  Carrara  marble,  but  is  almost  wholly  the  sulphurated 
braytes,  with  a  very  small  proportion,  o.io,  of  silex. 

The  cross-stone  (staurolitej  is  found  in  the  Hartz,  and  deno- 
minated from  its  double  crystals  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  It 
consists  of  nearly  one  half  of  silex,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
barytes  and  alumlne  ;  but  as  the  experiments  since  the  dis- 
covery of  strontian  were  equivocal,  our  author  repeated  them. 
The  suspected  ingredient  appears,  however,  to  be  really 
barytes. 

The  farther  researches  respecting  witherite  and  strontian 
furnish  nothing  very  remarkable ;  and  the  analysis  of  the  sul- 
phated  strontianite  from  Pennsylvania  is  of  less  importance, 
since  a  similar  mineral  has  been  discovered  near  Bristol,  and, 
as  our  readers  may  recollect,  was  the  subject  of  some  little 
controversy  between  Mr.  Clayfield  and  Dr.  Gibbes.  This  mi- 
neral consisted  wholly  of  strontian,  earth,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

The  water  of  the  boiling  spring  at  Rykum  in  Iceland  has 
been  analysed  by  Dr.  Black  j  and  the  analysis  before  us  has 
been  already  published  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs.  We  should  not 
now  have  noticed  it,  but  to  observe  that  M.  Klaproth  claims 
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the  discovery  of  that  property  of  siliceous  earth,  which  enables 
it,  when  united  with  allcalis,  to  dissolve  in  water.  Our  author 
pretends  to  have  published  this  fact  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Friends  of  Natural  History  at  Berlin.  We  Rave  not  the  work 
at  hand;  but,  if  our  memory  do  not  greatly  fail  us,  it  was 
hinted  at,  rather  than  explicitly  pointed  out.  In  the  following 
passage  our  author  has  fully  explained  the  source  of  the  car- 
bonic acid.  It  is  impossible,  except  wiih  peculiar  and  pointed 
precautions,  to  have  prevented  its  attractu)g  the  acid  from  the 
air. 

f  Dr.  Black  asks,  "  How  and  by  what  means  is  the  siHceous 
earth  dissolved  in  water  ? — Is  the  hot  water,  of  its  own  accord,  pos- 
sessed of  the  power  of  dissolving  this  earth  ?  or  can  this  be  effected 
only  by  the  means  of  the  intervening  alkali  ?" — In  answering  these 
questions,  he  does  not  approve  of  Bcrgmann's  opinion,  that  the 
solvent  power  of  water,  assisted  by  heat,  is  alone  sufficient  lor  this 
effect.  He  rather  thinks,  that  the  alkali  is  the  efficient  cause  of 
this  solution,  and  the  heat  merely  a  means  of  promoting  it.  In  his 
opinion,  a  chemical  combination  of  the  silex  with  alkali  is  always 
present,  when  water  exerts  a  dissolving  power  on  the  earth  ;  and  this 
idea  he  supports  by  the  example  of  tlie  agency  of  hot  aqueous  va- 
pours upon  glass.  The  doubt,  which  might  be  raised  against  it, 
from  the  disproportion  of  these  two  substances  to  each  other  in  the 
Icelandic  hot  springs,  he  wishes  to  obviate  by  stating,  that  the  silex 
had  originally  been  united  in  th  .m  with  a  much  larger  portion  of 
iiJkaH  ;  but  that,  subsequently  to  the  solution  of  this  compound  in 
water,  part  of  the  alkali  had  again  been  neutralised  by  acids,  or  acid 
vapours,  that  combined  with  the  fluid.  But  there  is  no  necessity 
foi-  this  mode  of  explanation  ;  as  it  is  inanifcst,  by  several  facts,  that 
siliceous  earth  alone,  if  under  favourable  circumstances,  is  soluble 
in  water,  withput  the  concomitant  aid  of  alkaline  salt. 

*  Moreover,  this  opinion,  that  the  silex  exists  in  the  above-men- 
tioned springs  in  a  state  of  chemical  solution  by  soda,  seems  likewise 
to  have  led  Dr,  BI?ck  to  presuppose  this  alkali  in  those  waters  in 
the  caustic  or  pure  state,  that  is,  free  from  carbonic  .acid  ;  because 
i.t  is  allowed  op  all  hands,  that,  in  this  state  only,  is  it  capable  of 
effecting  this  solution.  Vety  not  to  mention  that  no  proof  is  given 
of  this  hypothesis,  there  occurs  no  instance  in  nature,  upon  which 
to  establish  its  probability.  The  very  effervescence,  that  ensued  on 
saturating  with  acetic  acid  the  saline  residue  left  by  the  evaporated 
water,  would  prove  the  contrary  ;  unless,  indeed,  it  be  objected  to 
this  argument,  that  the  alkali  had  fittracte,d  the  carbonic  acid,  du- 
ring the  evaporation  of  the  water.'      p.  404.. 

The  siliceous  tufa,  from  the  Geyser,  is  almost  wholly  silcx, 
with  a  very  little  alumine.  The  noble  opal,  from  Cscher- 
wenitza  in  Upper  Hungary,  is  a  very  brilliant  stone,  but  dif- 
fering very  little  from  rock  crystal  or  black  flint;,  and  contains 
'0.50  of  silex  and  o.io  of  water.     The  yellow  opal  ^  of  a  sin>U 
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lar  kind ;  and  the  brown  red  semi-opal  differs  only  in  present* 
ing  less  flint,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  oxyd  of  iron. 

The  semi-indurated  steatites — the  speckstein  of  Werner — * 
i;onsists  of  about  0.60  of  flint,  and  about  0.31  of  magnesia^ 
with  some  other  trifling  ingredients.  The  soap-rock,  from 
Cornwall,  is  very  similar  in  its  nature,  but  contains  alumine 
•with  the  magnesia :  the  analysis  has,  however,  been  already 
published  by  our  author.  The  steatites  from  China,  called 
the  Chinese  agalmatolite,  offers  flint,  chiefly  with  alumine. 
The  last  must  therefore  be  removed  to  the  aluminous  class, 
and  placed  with  the  lithomarga. 

M.  Klaproth  describes  some  new  titanites  from  Spain,  from 
Aschaffenburg,  from  Cornwall  (called  at  first  menachanite),  and 
from  Ohlapian  in  Transylvania.  The  two  latter,  and  one  of  the 
species  from  Aschaffenburg,  are  joined  with  iron  ;  but  they  all 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  titanium.  As  this  metal  seems 
to  be  found  in  many  iron  ores,  these  should  be  carefully  exa- 
mined ;  and  it  may  appear  to  be  almost  as  universally  dif- 
fused as  iron  itself ;  and  may  perhaps,  unsuspectedly,  influence 
its  properties. 

The  garnet-shaped  ore  of  manganese  is  traced  in  the  rocks  of 
Spessart,  near  Aschaffenburg.  It  is  found  in  small  quantity; 
and  is  by  no  means  rich  in  the  metal,  containing  only  0.35, 
with  as  much  flint.  The  native  oxyd  of  tin  (the  tin-stone)  is 
very  rich,  exhibiting  near  0.78  of  metal,  and  nearly  0.22  of 
oxygen.  This  article  is  an  admirable  example  of  dextrous  and 
simple  analysis. 

Sulphuret  of  copper,  the  grey  or  vitreous  copper  ore,  from 
Siberia,  presents  78.50  of  copper,  and  18.50  of  sulphur,  in 
100  parts :  the  variegated  copper  ore  (the  purple  copper  ore  of 
'Kirwan)  contains  also  copper  and  sulphur,  but  in  a  less  pro- 
portion, together  with  some  iron.  The  malachites,  from  the 
Ural  mountains,  give  copper  almost  pure,  combined  only  with 
carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  water. 

The  bismuthic  silver  ore,  from  Swabia,  contains  0.15  of 
silver,  united  with  0.33  of  lead,  0.27  of  bismuth,  and  0.16  of 
sulphur,  besides  a  little  iron  and  copper.  The  antimoniated 
silver  is  peculiarly  rich,  affording  generally  0.84  of  silver,  while 
the  coarser  kinds  offer  0.76. 

The  crystallised  bright  white  cobalt  ore,  from  Tunaberg  in 
Sweden,  is  a  beautiful  crystal  of  a  metallic  brilliancy.  It  con- 
tains 44  of  regiiline  cobalt,  55-50  of  reguline  arsenic,  and  .50  of 
sulphur,  in  100  parts.  The  cobaltic  ore  of  manganese  pre- 
sents, as  may  be  supposed  from  its  appellation,  both  metals ; 
but  their  proportions  are  not  yet  accurately  ascertained,  as 
the  manganese  is  too  closely  united  to  the  cobalt.  The  native 
sulphat  of  cob^ilt,  from  Herrengrurid  in  Hungary,  has  been  sup- 
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posed  to  be  a  sulphat  of  manganese ;  but  our  author's  experi- 
ments have  decided  in  favour  of  the  former. 

Some  of  the  chemical  examinations  in  this  second  part  have 
already  been  published ;  and  several  of  them  will  be  familiar 
to  the  reader.  The  analysis  of  the  terra  Australis^  or  the  earth 
from  Sidney  Cove,  and  the  detection  of  Mr.  Wedgwood's  error, 
is  one  of  these.  The  discovery  of  the  uranite  is  another.  The 
elastic  quartz  has  also  been  often  described  ;  but,  as  our  au- 
y  thor's  account  of  it  is  short  and  peculiarly  expressive,  we  shall 
subjoin  it.    From  analysis,  it  is  almost  a  pure  quartz. 

*  On  inspecting  with  a  microscope  the  homogeneous  or  integrant 
parts  of  which  this  elastic  stone  is  aggregated,  and  which  may  be 
easily  separated  by  compressure  or  levigation,  I  found  them  all 
alike  :  that  is,  they  were  all  flat,  longish  plates  or  scales,  perfectly 
clear  and  pellucid.  All  their  difference  consisted  in  the  variety  of 
their  outlines  ;  some  truncated  more  sharply;  others  more  obtusely; 
others  longer,  but  very  thin ;  while  others  were  broader  and  shorter; 
but  most  of  them  I  perceived  on  one  or  both  sides  notably  sinuated. 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  elasticity  of  this  fossil  originates 
solely  from  the  form  of  its  aggregation.  For,  as  may  be  distinctly 
seen  at  the  first  glance  in  the  entire  stone,  all  those  longish  lamellae 
are  interwoven  in  one  single  direction,  and  implicated  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  each  junction  resembles  a  vertebra,  or  hinge.  With  this 
idea  also  corresponds  the  particular  kind  of  the  flexibility  of  the 
stone,  which  is  not  tough  or  coriaceous.  For,  if  the  stone  be  held 
upright  and  shaken,  it  vibrates  with  some  noise  to  and  fro  ;  but  as 
soon  as  its  agitation  is  discontinued,  its  parts  conjoin  again  firmly 
by  a  force  like  a  spring.'     p.  410. 

We  find  also,  in  the  articles  formerly  published,  a  chemical 
examination  of  the  testaceous  sulphat  of  barytes  from  Frie- 
berg  j  of  the  glass  stone  (hyalite)  from  Dauphiny ;  of  the  chry- 
soprase,  and  its  concomitant  green  earth,  which  is  the  oxyd  of 
nickel,  and  not  cobalt,  as  was  formerly  supposed — a  metal 
that  gives  a  blue  tinge  \  of  the  Saxon  hydrophanes  ;  of  the 
white  and  green  opal  5  of  the  menillite  and  its  matrix — the 
polishing  slate  of  Werner — which  are  siliceous ;  of  the  silici- 
murite  from  the  Levant,  chiefly  consisting  of  flint  and  mag- 
nesia, with  the  carbonic  acid  ;  of  the  mineral  springs  of  Im- 
nau  in  Siberia,  which  afford  an  acidulous  water,  slightly  pur- 
gative, by  its  impregnation  with  Epsom  salt ;  of  the  tin  pyrites 
(native  sulphuret  of  tin)  j  and  of  the  yellow  lead  ore  (molybdat 
of  lead). 

Such  are  the  contents  of  this  very  laborious — and  to  the 
chemist  very  valuable — volume.  Of  the  translation  we  cannot 
speak,  as  the  originals  of  very  few  of  the  memoirs  lie  before  us. 
The  printing  is,  however,  highly  incorrect ;  and  though  a  few 
■errata  be  pointed  out,  numerous  and  important  ones  are  not 
noticed.  They  are  indeed  generally  such  as  the  experienced  che- 
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mist  can  rectify  with    attention,    but  to  the  student  may  b^ 
a  source  of  much  difhculty  and  confusion. 


Art.  XII. — Sermons  on  various  Subjects.     By  T.  Baseievy  A.Jlf. 
i^c.     Sua.  6s.  Boards,     Cadell  «;2df  Davies.      1801. 

ijEVER  AL  of  these  sermons  might  have  been  as  well  entitledi 
Philosophical  Essays  as  discourses  from  the  pulpit ;  and  in  the 
former  point  of  view  they  discover  a  considerable  degree  of  in- 
genuity. The  famous  question  on  liberty  and  necessity  is 
treated  in  two  separate  lectures;  from  which  the  hearers  must  in 
general  have  derived  very  little  satisfaction,  or  they  must  have  been 
of  a  very  diiFerent  class  from  the  majority  of  Christian  congre- 
"gations.  Indeed,  in  the  silence  of  the.  closet,  and  with  strict 
attention  to  the  reasoning  of  the  author,  we  are  nat  always  sure 
that  we  rightly  apprehend  the  meaning,  or  perceive  completely 
the  distinctions  he  would  drav>'  betv/een  his  own  opinions  and 
those  of  his  opponents  on  this  intricate  subject,  i  here  is  a 
little  inaccuracy  in  the  outset,  which  might  very  easily  mislead, 
if  not  shock,  many  of  the  hearers.  *  In  discussing  this  subject* 
(says  the  preacher)  '  let  us  first  appeal  to  natural  reason — the 
great  test  of  moral  and  divine  truth,  next  to  the  ever-sacred 
law  of  God  itself.'  Now  to  us  it  appears  that  the  last  inquiry  is 
the  only  one  of  real  importance  among  Christians*,  and  all  that 
belongs  to  mere  natural  reason  may  be  well  left  to  the  disputers 
of  this  M'orld,  whose  researches,  as  far  as  they  are  true,  will, 
we  have  no  doubt,  be  found  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  reve- 
lation. Besides,  we  cannot  allow  natural  reason  to  be  the  great 
test  of  moral  and  divine  truth  ;  nor  do  we  see  how  such  an  opi- 
nion can  be  reconciled  with  the  Articles  of  the  church,  Reason 
may  be  duly  exercised  in  investigating  the  evidence  that  a 
truth  has  proceeded  from  God;  but  then  its  province  is  at 
an  end:  and  if  it  be  allowed  that  God  is  the  author  of  the  asser- 
tion, the  province  of  implicit  faith  commences;  and  reason  is 
not  to  presume  to  argue  from  its  narrow  capacity  against  the 
dictates  of  superior  wisdom. 

The  well-known  interpolation  in  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John, 
chapter  V,  verse  7,  is  made  tlie  text  to  one  of  these  dis- 
courses; and  as  the  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, who  has  in  the  strongest  terms  expressed  his  conviction 
that  these  very  words — *  For  there  are  three  that  bear  record  in 
heaven;  tlie  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  and 
these  three  are  one' — were  not  written  by  the  apostle,  but  have 
been  foisted  into  the  text,  we  were  curious  to  see  in  what  man- 
ner the  preacher  M'^ould,  in  defiance  of  his  patron,  maintain  their 
authenticity.  Our  curiosity,  however,  was  completely  baffled ; 
for  the  first  verse  of  the  Chronicles  would  just  as  well  have 
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suhed  his  discourse;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  text  was 
the  thing  least  in  the  preacher's  mind.  The  whole  of  the  sermon 
is   intended  to   show   that  the   mystery   of  a    doctrine  is   no 
argument  against  the  belief  of  it ;  and  in  this  there  cannot  be 
any  dissent  among  Christians.    The  controversy,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  which  the  spurious  text  is  supposed  to  be  a  proof,  does 
not  depend  on  its  degree  of  mystery;  but  on  the  question,  whe- 
ther it  be  revealed  or  not  in  the  Scriptures?   We  cannot  approve 
our  author's  mode  of  treating  '  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  1  ri- 
nityj'  for  so  this  discourse  is  entitled  ;  since  it  rather  tends  to 
unsettle  the  mind,  than  to  afford  a  conviction  either  of  its  im- 
portance or  its  truth.     From  the  tenor  also  of  the  dedication, 
we  should  have  presumed  it  impossible  that  the  author  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  writings  of  his  patron ;  and,  indeed,  had 
that  been  the  case,  we  should  have  conceived  it  very  improbable 
that  a  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  should  be  unacquainted 
with  the  comments  of  sir  I.Newton,  Emlyn,  Griesbach,  Per- 
son, and  Marsh,  on  this  evident  interpolation;  and  much  more, 
that  he  should  have  placed  it,  after  a  perusal  of  the  controversy,  at 
the  head  of  one  of  his  discourses.     We  had  conceived  that  the 
text  is  no  longer  referred  to  by  any  one  who  has  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education. 


Art.  XIII. — The  History  of  France,  civil  and  military^  ecclesiastical^ 

political,   literary,  commercial,  t^fc.  i^c.     From  the  Time  of  its 

Conquest  by  CJovis,  A.  D.  486.      By  the  Rev.  Alexa7ider  Ranhen, 

one  of  the  Ministers  of  Glasgoiv.      Vol.  I.      ^vo.     gs.      Boards. 

Cadeli  and  Davies.     1801. 

1  KIS  volume,  which  is  printed  in  a  compact  form,  extends 
tc  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  A.  D.  814  ;  and  is  introduced  by 
the  following  preface. 

*  It  is  a  reaKonable  curiosity  which  disposes  men  to  inquire  into  the 
origin  of  nations,  but  it  can  seldom  be  gratified.  The  events  which 
led  to  their  formation,  and  attended  iheir  early  progress,  in  a  rude 
and  dark  age,  pass  unnoticed,  or  unrecorded  The  purest  traditions 
r.nd  fullest  chronicles  of  the  following  ages  are  so  imperfect,  as  to 
leave  too  much  room  for  the  errors  of  prejudice,  and  the  fictions  of 
fancy.  Nor  have  we  much  reason  to  regret  the  obscurity  which 
must  consequently  rest  on  these  periods  of  history:  we  could  derive 
neither  m.uch  instruction  nor  entertainment  from  the  desultory  and 
wanton  hostilities,  and  the  perpetual  and  cruel  ravages  of  barbarous 
tribes. 

•  For  this  reason  I  have  not  attempted  to  carry  the  History  of 
France  farther  back  than  the  conquest  of  it  by  Clovis.  That  aera  is 
the  true  origin  of  the  French  monarchy:  the  Franks  before  that  time 
were  German  tribes,  having   no  other  sovereignty  than  over  Lheir 
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own  families,  without  any  certain  or  settled  territory,  and  almost 
without  a  certain  name.  From  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  Julius 
Caesar,  till  its  conquest  by  Clovis,  the  history  of  the  Gauls  belongs  to 
the  history  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  could  not  with  propriety,  nor 
with  success,  be  detached  from  it.  I  have  only  made  such  inquiries, 
and  mentioned  such  facts,  respecting  the  previous  state  of  these,  and 
of  the  other  people  who  composed  the  French  nation,  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  make  us  somewhat  acquainted  with  their  origin,  their  num- 
bers, their  degree  of  civilisation,  and  their  general  character  and 
manners,  about  the  oera  at  which  the  histor}'  of  the  French  monarchy 
commences.  Many  of  the  facts,  it  is  true,  are  remote  from  that  sera  : 
they  do  not,  at  such  a  distance,  admit  of  any  certain  conclusion;  yet 
they  afford  that  degree  of  information  which  tends,  even  after  so 
long  an  interval,  to  illustrate  subjects  which  are  important  and  in- 
teresting. We  do  not,  for  example,  know  the  number  of  the  people 
6ver  the  whole  extent  of  Gaul  at  the  time  of  Clovis;  but  we  are  able 
to  reckon  them,  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  at  the  time  of  Julius 
Cassar.  The  interval  is  about  five  hundred  years  ;  but  there  were  no 
such  wars,  nor  revolution  of  any  kind,  in  Gaul,  during  all  that  time, 
as  to  give  us  reason  for  supposing  that  the  number  of  the  people 
ought  to  have  been  diminished.  We  are  under  the  necessity  of 
forming  the  same  probable  conclusion,  from  similar  remote  facts,  re- 
specting agriculture. 

*  Many  years  have  elapsed  since  I  began  my  inquiries  into  French 
history,  and  to  write  essays  on  that  subject.  The  plan  which  I  pre- 
ferred when  I  resolved  to  publish,  required  both  that  these  essays 
should  be  considerably  altered  in  their  form,  and  that  others  more 
recently  composed  should  be  added:  this  will  account  for  that  variety 
which  may  appear  in  the  style. 

*  The  plan  was  not  suggested  by  Dr.  Henry's  History  of  Great- 
Britain  ;  but  in  attempting  to  arrange  the  several  essays  afterwards, 
a  similarity  was  observed ;  and  on  farther  deliberation  I  resolved  to 
adopt  his  plan,  and  pi'oceed  in  composing  what  was  then  wantiftg  to 
complete  it.  I  admire  his  work,  and  will  be  content  if  I  shall  be 
thought  to  have  successfully  imitated  it. 

*  The  first  book  therefore,  which  this  volume  contains,  is  divided 
into  seven  chapters.  The  first  chapter  is  the  histoiy  of  civil  and 
military  affairs  ;  the  second,  is  the  history  of  religion  and  of  the 
church ;  the  third,  is  that  of  laws  and  government ;  the  fourth,  of 
literature  ;  the  fifth,  of  the  arts ;  the  sixth,  of  commerce ;  and  the 
seventh,  of  language,  customs,  and  manners. 

*  In  the  execution  of  a  plan  so  extensive,  and  requiring  so  much 
research  and  judgement,  I  am  very  sensible  of  much  imperfection  ; 
but  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  some  deficiencies  will  appear  which 
ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  author,  but  to  the  want  of  materials 
in  the  original  historians  :  many  of  the  subjects  treated  in  these 
chapters  were  scarcely  at  all  regarded  by  them,  nor  indeed  much  even 
by  more  modern  historians  till  later  times.  The  plan  of  this  history, 
though  less  capable  of  elegance,  is  obviously  attended  with  many  and 
important  advantages  :  while  it  obliges  the  author  to  search  with  in- 
defatigable industry  for  the-  materials  suited  to  the  subjects  of  the 
several  chapters,  and  to  separate  and  arrange  thera  carefully,  each 
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according  to  its  own  kind,  it  enables  the  reader  to  prosecute  any  one 
of  them  without  perplexity  or  interruption.  The  composition  of 
such  a  history,  however,  must  be  attended  with  the  more  anxiety  and 
labour,  that  the  scene  of  it  is  a  foreign  country.  The  author  cannot 
feel  the  same  interest  in  many  questions  and  facts,  as  a  person  to 
whom,  from  his  infancy,  they  have  been  familiar:  he  must  remain 
totally  ignorant  of  some  things  which  residence  on  the  spot  might 
suggest,  which  converse  with  literary  Frenchmen,  or  which  easy 
access  to  the  repositories  of  French  literature,  might  illustrate.  If 
the  success  of  this  volume  should  encourage  him  to  proceed,  he  re-, 
quests  the  literary  aid  of  all  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  furnish 
him  with  hints,  with  information,  or  with  friendly  correction,  as  far 
as  it  may  yet  he  profitable. 

*  The  French  empire  having  attained  its  greatest  extent  and 
power  under  Charlemagne,  his  death,  A.  D.  814,  after  which  it 
began  rapidly  to  decline,  appears  to  be  a  proper  period  with  which 
to  conclude  this  book  and  volume.  The  second  book  and  volume, 
which  is  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  if  publication  shall  be  encouraged, 
brings  down  the  history,  on  the  same  plan,  to  the  commencement  of 
the  third  dynasty,  or  Capetian  race  of  kings. 

*  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  utmost  caution  and  fidelity 
have  been  used  in  examining  every  subject,  and  especially  what  seemed 
doubtful  or  controverted  ;  and  that,  throughout  the  whole  work,  due 
reference  is  made  always  to  the  original  and  most  approved  authors.* 
P.  iii. 

The  plan  is  certainly  too  extensive  for  the  history  of  a  foreign 
country;  and  the  author  has  displayed  little  judgement  in  its 
adoption.  We  shall  not  pretend  to  have  perused  a  work  of  this 
prolii  appearance.  Upon  dipping  into  it  occasionally,  we  ob- 
serve few  features  of  solid  learning,  and  no  trace  of  the  powers 
requisite  for  historical  composition.  Even  old  Mezeray  is  bet- 
ter ;  and  the  abridgement  by  Renault  is  far  superior  to  such  a 
history.  But  as  the  work  has  some  pretensions,  we  shall  ex- 
tract a  passage  or  two  from  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  the  period 
most  calculated  to  call  forth  historical  powers. 

*  The  state  of  Italy  again  required  his  presence.  The  pope, 
considering  himself  now  a  temporal  prince,  was  more  ready  than 
formerly  both  to  take  and  give  offence  ;  and  whenever  his  pride  and 
resentment  rose  higher  than  he  could  well  support  or  gratify,  he 
needed  only  to  call  on  his  lord  paramount  Charles,  to  hasten  to  his 
aid.  The  governor  of  Naples,  still  under  the  empire  of  Constanti- 
nople, had  presumed  to  withhold  some  revenue  from  the  church  of 
Rome.  Instead  of  spiritual,  the  holy  father  made  trial  of  worldly 
weapons  of  warfare,  and  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Terracino  by 
way  of  reprisals.  The  Neapolitan  governor  having  dared  to  surprise 
and  recover  the  city,  the  pope  immediately  complained  to  Charles  ; 
and  in  order  to  quicken  his  motions,  informed  him  of  an  intended 
conspiracy  of  the  duke  of  Benevento,  and  of  the  Greeks,  to  place 
Adalgise,  son  of  the  late  king  Didier,  on  the  throne  of  Italy. 
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*  Charles*s  veneration  for  the  pope  was  extreme.  He  was  not  only 
desirous  of  g7-atifying  his  wishes,  but  bcheved  that  his  sacred  cha- 
racter and  office  gave  a  pecuhar  sanction  to  the  acts  which  he  ap- 
proved and  confirmed,  that  nothing  could  violate.  He  was  a  daily 
witness  too  of  the  respect  and  deference  universally  shown  to  him  by 
both  laity  and  clergy.  He  readily  resolved  therefore  to  go  to  Italy,' 
and  had  no  doiibt  that  his  presence  there,  with  even  a  small  retinue 
which  could  not  de-erve  the  name  of  an  army,  would  quiet  the: 
pope's  apprehensions,  and  Secure  him  a  peaceful  accommodation  with 
Naples. 

*  He  carried  a  part  of  his  family  V7iih  him,  the  qneen  Hildegairde^ 
and  two  of  his  youngest  sons  by  her,  Garloman  and  Lewis,  neither 
of  whom  was  yet  baptised  ;  the  king  had  deferred  the  baptism  of 
both,  that  it  might  be  performed  by  the  hands  of  the  pope  in  per- 
son ;  and  in  the  c'eremony,  the  name  Garloman  was  changed  to  that 
of  Pepin.  He  had  another  objcrt  in  view  ;  he  was  desirous  that  his 
two  sons  should  be  solemnly  consecrated  by  the  pope.  Lombardy 
and  Aquitaine  had  each  been  accustomed  to  a  resident  sover«?ign.' 
Carloman,  now  Pepin,  was  solemnly  appointed  kif?g  of  the  former, 
and  Lewis  of  the  latter.  Thus  he  hoped  to  gratify  the  people  of 
these  countries  respectively,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  them  as  the 
patrimonial  dominions  of  the  younger  branches  of  his  family,  against 
the  ambition  ar.d  usurpation  of  his  elder  sons,  Pepin  by  a  former 
marriage,  and  Charles.  His  intention  was  good,  and  it  appears  ta 
have  made  himself,  his  family,  and  his  subjects,  contented  and  happy. 

*  Thus  young,  for  Lewis  was  but  three  years  of  age,  his  sons 
early  acquired  the  language  and  manners  of  these  countries,  and 
were  thereby  the  more  likely  to  secure  the  affections  of  the  people. 

'  In  the  absence  of  Charles,  the  Saxons  again  rebelled.  Witikindy 
a  famous  Saxon  general,  a  man  of  superior  talents  and  great  influ- 
ence, a  zealous  and  determined  patriot,  had  often  united  and  fre- 
quently headed  his  countrymen  in  rebeUion  against  the  French  go- 
vernment. When  others  offered  and  swore  allegiance,  his  mind 
could  not  endure  the  thought  of  submission.  They  as  readily  vio- 
lated their  oath  ;  but  a  manly,  if  not  a  religious  dignity,  constantly 
guarded  him  against  a  situation  in  which  there  was  danger  of  vio- 
lating his  integrity.  As  often  as  he  could  assemble  and  maintain  a 
Saxon  army,  he  led  them  with  skill  and  valour  to  the  field.  When 
he  was  deserted,  or  overcome  by  superior  discipline  or  numbers,  his 
active  and  daring  mind  found  means  of  escape  or  protection  till  the 
rage  of  war  abated.  He  glowed  with  the  desire  of  rescuing  Saxony 
from  a  foreign  yoke,  and  embraced  every  opportunity  which  seemed 
to  promise  him  success.  Observing  the  zeal  of  Charles  to  convert 
his  nation  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  persuaded  that  his  motives 
were  political,  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  counteract  the  missionaries^ 
and  to  frustrate  their  scheme  of  civilisation.  He  assured  the  Saxons 
that  the  aim  of  Charles  and  of  the  French  bishops,  nnder  the  pre- 
text of  humanity  and  the  desire  of  saving  their  souls,  was  to  subject 
both  their  minds  and  bodies  ;  and,  in  abolishing  the  religious  rites 
and  ancient  custom.s  of  their  ancestors,  to  impose  on  them  a  yoke, 
which,  \%'hen  too  late,  they  would  feel  insupportable. 
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*  Inflamed  by  such  a  doctrine,  addressed  to  thdm  with  simple 
but  enthusiastic  eloquence,  the  Saxons  rose  with  a  religious  and  pa- 
triotic fury,  attacked  the  missionaries  and  every  person  of  clerical 
appearance,  forced  them  to  flee  from  the  country,  razed  the  churchesj 
and  expressed  the  highest  indignation  against  every  thing  connected 
with  France. 

*  Charles  and  his  predecessors  had  employed  every  kind  of  expe- 
dient in  vain,  to  subject  and  restrain  this  people.  To  have  granted 
them  absolute  and  independent  sovereignty,  was  to  have  exposed  the 
eastern  provinces  of  France  to  perpetual  incursions  and  plunder. 
There  seemed  nothing  therefore  remaining,  but  to  adopt  the  severest 
possible  measures,  cut  off  entirely  their  leaders,  deluge  the  whole 
countr)^  with  the  blood  of  the  people,  or  transplant  tiiem,  and  repeo- 
pie  the  land  with  new  colonies. 

*  On  these  principles,  and  according  to  this  plan,  Charles  pro*, 
ceeded  from  the  beginning,  or  followed  it,  as  new  occurrences  sug- 
gested, or  rendered  it  eligible  and  necessary.  Having  received  infor- 
mation  of  the  persecution  of  the  teachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  all 
the  official  persons  under  the  government  of  France  ;  of  the  return 
of  Witikind  from  Denmark,  whither  he  had  formerly  lied  for  re- 
fuge; and  of  the  general  revolt  of  Saxony;  he  sent  orders  to  his 
kinsman,  count  Teuderic,  to  assemble  as  many  troops  as  he  possibly 
could  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  without  delay  proceed  against 
the  rebels.  Teuderic  performed  his  duty  with  alacrity  and  prompti- 
tude ;  but  three  subordinate  generals,  envious  of  his  superiority,  and 
jealous  of  the  reputation  which  he  might  acquire  by  sharing  in  their 
success,  resolved  to  act  without  his  orders,  on  their  own  principles, 
and  for  their  own  honour.  Not  waiting  for  his  directions,  they 
broke  up  their  camp,  and  marched  with  precipitation  against  the 
Saxons,  as  an  enemy  whom  they  despised,  and  whom  they  were  con- 
fident they  must  conquer. 

*  Witikind  with  his  Saxons  was  prepared  for  their  approach.  He 
had  intelligence  of  their  march,  and  of  the  disposition  of  their  gene- 
rals ;  and  had  his  army  diawn  up  in  the  order  of  battle  before  the 
camp,  which  the  French  in  their  folly  expected  so  easily  to  storm 
and  to  plunder.  He  endured  their  first  onset,  which,  as  usual,  was 
violent ;  then  suddenly  extending  his  line  to  both  riglit  and  left,  he 
attacked  them  on  both  flanks  with  such  success,  as  threw  them  al- 
most instantly  into  disorder.  Great  numbers  were  slain,  and  amonf 
■others  two  generals,  four  counts,  and  twenty-four  other  persons  of 
distinction.  The  remainder  of  the  army  fled  to  Teuderic's  calnp, 
carrying  the  mournful  tidings  of  their  rasimess  and  calamity. 

*  Charles  no  sooner  heard  of  the  defeat,  than  he  raised  another 
army,  and  led  it  himself  into  Saxony.  Every  hostile  appearance  was 
dissipated  as  he  approached.  Witikind  fled  again  to  Denmark.  The 
chief  nobihty  and  principal  officers  were  summoned,  and  came,  under 
awlul  apprehensions  of  their  fate,  within  the  lines  of  an  immense 
French  army.  On  being  questioned  about  their  perpetual  violation  ui 
treaties,  and  their  endless  turbulence  and  hostilities,  they  endeavoured 
to  exculpate  themselves,  and  meanly  throw  the  blame  on  thtir  absent 
leader  Witikind.     "  He  could  not  have  committed  these  outrages,'/ 
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replied  Charles,  "  without  your  countenance  and  assistance.  Too 
long-continued  lenity,  and  my  humane  attempts  to  civilise  and  save 
you,  have  only  encouraged  your  licentiousness  and  rebellion.  An 
example  of  extreme  severity  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  subdue  the 
ferocity,  and  to  quiet  the  restless  spirit  of  your  countrymen."  On  a 
signal  given,  they  were  surrounded  and  disarmed  ;  four  thousand  five 
hundred  of  them  were  selected,  and  being  conducted  to  V  erden,  were 
beheaded.'     p.  152. 

Our  next  extract  shall  be  from  that  chapter  which  contains 
the  history  of  learning. 

*  As  we  descend  through  the  seventh  century,  we  can  expect  no 
improvement  in  learning.  The  rivalship  and  jealousies  of  Brunehaut 
and  Fredegonde,  and  the  almost  constant  civil  wars  which  followed, 
occupied  the  minds  of  men  generally  with  other  subjects  than  those 
of  learning.  The  reign  of  Dagobert  afforded  a  short  respite,  and 
darted  a  faint  glean  athwart  the  darkness  of  the  age.  At  first  he 
loved  learning,  and  respected  learned  men  ;  but  his  love  of  pleasure 
prevailed,  and  contributed  rather  to  bring  a  reproach  not  only  on 
letters,  but  on  the  learned  men  whom  he  had  professed  to  patronise. 
The  weakness  of  the  government  during  the  reign  of  the  last  Mero- 
vingian princes  ;  the  inter-reign  of  several  years  ;  the  tyranny  of  the 
jnayors ;  the  civil  wars;  and  the  war  against  the  Saracens,  carried  on 
by  Charles  Martel;  were  all  unfavourable  to  study  and  learning  :  and 
so  much  did  ignorance  prevail,  that  the  period  from  Dagobert  to 
Charlemagne  has  been  reckoned  the  darkest  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  history  of  France.  A  few  monkish  legends,  a  collection  of  let- 
ters by  Boniface  bishop  of  Mayence  and  others,  and  some  attempts 
at  versification,  all  bearing  interval  evidence  of  the  ignorance  and 
rudeness  of  the  age,  make  up  almost  the  whole  catalogue  of  writings 
for  more  than  a  century. 

*  One  of  the  great  employments  of  the  monks  and  nuns  in  this  age, 
was  to  write  out,  in  that  beautiful  manner,  in  letters  of  gold  and  of 
various  colours,  of  which  many  examples  still  remain,  the  Psalms  of 
David,  the  Gospels,  the  whole  Scriptures,  and  some  other  ancient 
compositions.  But  in  other  respects,  letters  were  so  totally  neg- 
lected, that  the  councils  of  the  church  repeatedly  ordained,  that  the 
bishops  and  priests  ought  to  know  the  canons  of  the  church  ;  that 
they  ought  to  be  capable  of  writing  a  fair  hand ;  that  they  ought  to 
know,  and  be  able  to  read,  their  psalter,  &g.  And  we  may  judge  of 
the  general  state  of  letters  in  the  country,  from  the  great  Charles 
himself  not  having  been  taught  to  write,  till  he  acquired  it  by  his 
own  ambition  for  learning,  after  he  was  emperor,  and  considerably 
advanced  in  life. 

*  Under  his  patronage  and  direction,  however,  literature  revived. 
He  invited  Alcuin  from  England,  Clement  from  Ireland,  and  other 
learned  men  wherever  he  found  them,  to  come  and  institute  schools  in 
France,  to  superintend  the  education  of  youth,  and  to  take  such 
Other  steps  as  were  calculated  to  recover  the  spirit,  and  promote  the 
Study  of  learning :  and  during  his  life,  his  endeavours  were  not  in- 
effectual. 
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*  I^or  tlie  pui*pose  of  teaching  the  various  branches  of  education, 
Alcuin  assisted  the  emperor  in  estabhshing  schools,  or  colleges,  in 
different  cities  of  the  empire  :  and  if  tlie  university  of  Paris  owe  not 
its  origin  to  their  joint  endeavours  directly,  their  zeal  at  least  appears 
to  have  inspired  the  people  of  that  city  then,  or  soon  after,  to  erect 
that  ancient  and  celebrated  institution  ;  for  there  is  considerable  evi- 
dence that  it  existed  before  the  end  of  the  ninth  century. 

*  Besides  the  academy  of  the  palace,  which  some  writers  have 
imagined  to  be  the  origin  of  the  university  of  Paris,  but  which  seems 
rather  to  have  been  ambulatory  with  the  court,  Charlemagne,-  in  the 
year  787,  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  metropolitan  bishops,  re- 
commending them  to  take  the  proper  steps  for  establishing  schools  in 
all  their  dioceses,  and  to  be  particularly  careful  to  place  proper 
teachers  over  them  :  two  years  after,  he  even  pi'escribed  rules  for 
their  administration  and  discipline.  There  vvere  two  kinds  of  schools  : 
—•one  for  teaching  children  the  psalms,  chufch-music,  arithmetic, 
and  grammar  ;  the  other,  for  teaching  the  more  advanced  youth, 
dialectics,  rhetoric,  geometry,  &c.  Charlemagne  was  anxious  to 
give  all  the  schools  and  branches  of  education  a  bias  towards  reli- 
gion ;  and  he  spared  no  pains,  or  cost,  to  bring  suitable  teachers,  in 
all  these  branches  of  learning,  from  various  countries,  particularly 
from  Italv. 

*  Some  of  the  clergy  encouraged  and  forwarded  his  plans  with  great 
zeal  and  success  ;  among  whom  Leidrade  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and 
Theodulph  bishop  of  Orleans,  are  particularly  mentioned  :  the  latter 
appears  to  have  instituted  a  kind  of  parish  schools,  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  the  youth  in  general,  besides  four  schools  of  a  higher 
rank.  But,  as  might  be  expected  in  so  numerous  a  class  of  men, 
some  misunderstood  the  design  ;  some  were  incapable  of  directing 
education,  being  themselves,  even  though  bishops,  uneducated  ;  and 
others  were  indolent  or  fanatical.  They  either  made  no  exertion,  or 
spent  all  their  zeal  and  labour  in  teaching  the  children  merely  to 
chant,  instead  of  to  understand  the  daily  lessons  of  the  church.' 
P.  367. 

The  Introduction  of  Latin  passages  Into  KIs  text  Is  a  practice 
which  Mr.  Ranken  will  not  find  authorised  by  any  English  his- 
torian of  reputation. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  must  observe,  with  pain,  that  the  author 
has  undertaken  a  task  for  which  he  is  little  qualified;  and  in  this 
Injudicious  attempt  to  imitate  Dr.  Henry,  he  seems  even  to  have 
forgotten  the  far  superior  interest  which  the  history  01  ournativc 
country  is  calculated  to  inspire. 


Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  35.  Jtmn^  1802.  Q^ 
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RELIGION. 


Jh.KT.  lJ\..~^Bull  Baiting!  A  Sermon  qu  Barlarily  to  God's  dumb 
CreaLtoriy  ^preached  in  the  Parish  Church  <>f  JVoiifig/jam,  Berksy  oti 
Sunday  the  20th  of  December,  1801,  (heiiig  the  Day  previous  to  the 
Annual  Bull  Bait  in  that  Tozvn,)  and  inscribed  to  jfvhn  Dent ^  Esq. 
M.  P.  By  the  Rev.  Ed-ward  Barry,  M.  D.  /^to.  is.  6d.  Spragg, 
1801. 

1  HE  brutal  and  barbarous  custom  of  baiting  bulls  continues  to 
disgrace  several  parts  of  this  island.  At  Wokingham  the  rabble  are. 
collected  together  every  year,  under  the  pretext  of  a  legacy,  to  gratify 
themselves  with  this  inhuman  sport;  and  the  worthy  author  of  the  dis- 
course before  us  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  the  day  anterior  to  this  bar- 
barous anniversary,  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  theinhabitants  of  th-e  town 
a  better  sense  of  their  duty  to  God,  and  man,  and  beast.  We  cannot 
too  much  applaud  the  excellency  of  his  intentions  ;  we  recommend  him 
to  persist  in  them  *  in  season  and  out  of  season;'  we  call  upon  all  rhen» 
ia  every  station  of  life,  to  \mite  in  repeated  entreaties  and  petitions 
to  the  legislature,  and  to  every  individual  member  of  it,  till  this- 
wicked  and  unnatural  practice  be  abolished.  Let  any  one  reflect  but 
for  one  moment  on  the  tendency  of  this  sport,  and  he  must  agree  with 
the  preacher  on  the  effects  here  ascribed  to  it, 

*  The  heroes  of  a  bull  bait,  the  patrons  of  mercenary  pugilists,  and 
the  champions  of  a  cock  fight,  can  produce,  I  should  think,  but  few, 
if  any  disciples  brought  up  under  their  tuition,  who  have  done  ser- 
vice to  their  country,  either  as  warriors  or  as  citizens !  but  abundant 
aie  the  testimonies,  which  have  been  registered  at  the  gallows  of  her 
devoted  victims,  trained  up  to  these  pursuits.'     p.  10. 

*  The  monster,  who  can  wilfully  persevere  to  torture  the  dumb 
creation,  would  feel  little  or  no  compunction,  to  serve  a  purpose,  in 
aiming  his  bludgeon  at  the  head,  or  ingulfing  the  murderous  blade 
within  the  warm  vitals  of  his  fellow  creature.  "  Whoso  is  wise  will 
ponder  these  things."     p.  12. 

This  wicked  custom  does  not  tend  to  endue  men  with  courage  ; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  any  one  of  the  brave  Highlanders,  who  eter- 
nised them.selves  in  Egypt,  formed  his  character  upon  so  savage  a 

practi*.'e. 
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Art.  15. — On  prearh'ing  the  Word.  A  Discourse,  delivered  at  the  Visi- 
tation of  the  Right  If^orshlpful  Robert  Marhhamy  i\J.  A.  Archdeacon 
of  Tort,  at  Doncaster,  June  ^y  180 1.  By  John  Lowe y  M.A.l^c. 
PubllsJxd  at  the  Request  of  several  of  the  Clergy.   %vo.  is.    Mawman. 

The  preacher  properly  reminds  his  hearers  of  what  ought  ever  to  be, 
pre-supposed  in  aa  audience  consisting  of  ministers  of  the  church 
of  England. 

*  I  shall  take  it  for  granted,  as  a  preliminary  qualification  for  the 
effectual  discharge  of  the  office  of  a  preacher,  that  we  firmly  believe 
the  vi-ord  we  are  appointed  to  preach,  and  are  seriously  affected  with 
its  important  contents.  I  shall  assume  it  also  as  indisputable,  (for 
the  contrary  supposition  is  too  horrid  to  be  admitted  for  a  moment,) 
that  we  receive  the  doctrines  of  our  church,  as  contained  in  her  Arti- 
cles, to  which  we  have  solemnly  subscribed  ;  and  as  breathed  in  every 
page  of  our  most  excellent  hturgy,  to  which  we  have  publicly 
pledged  ourselves  to  conform ;  that  in  our  prayers  and  our  discourses, 
we  speak  the  same  language,  utter  the  same  sentiments,  and  are  actu- 
ated by  one  and  the  same  spirit  :  In  a  word,  I  take  it  for  granted, 
that  we  build  our  labours  on  the  broad  and  firm  basis  of  faith,  and 
truth,  and  consistency.'     p.  5. 

-  It  was  with  pleasure  we  transcribed  this  passage ;  and  we  request 
our  readers  to  contrast  it  with  the  Jesuitical  notions  which  have  lately 
emanated  from  high  authority,  on  the  nature  of  subscription  to  the  Ar- 
ticles— notions,  which,  if  we  could  accede  to  them  for  a  moment,  would 
be  rendered  futile  by  a  multiplicity  of  passages  in  the  liturgy,  not  to 
be  read  consistently  by  any  one  who  docs  not  bond  jide  subscribe  to 
the  Articles,  and  retain  the  belief  of  them  in  their  plain,  obvious,  and 
grammatical  sense.  In  opposition  to  such  Jesuitical  subscribers,  this 
preacher  presses  on  all  to  propound  the  word  faithfully,  earnestly, 
with  plainness  and  simplicity,  in  humble  dependence  upon  God,  and 
attentively  to  make  their  example  correspond  with  their  preaching. 
These  topics  are  enforced  with  due  solemnity;  and  we  have  perused 
many  discourses,  on  similar  occasions,  far  inferior  to  this  before  us, 
which  have  been  published,  not  at  the  request  of  a  part,  but  of  all 
the  clergy  who  heard  them. 

Art.  16. — //  Sermon,  preached  to  a  Society  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  In 
the  City  of  Tori,  on  Wednesday,  December  3 1  >  1 800,  Immediately  after 
the  Interment  of  the  Rev.  Neivcombe  Cappe  ;  <wlth  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining brief  Memoirs  of  his  Lfe.  By  11' lUlain  Wood,  F.L.S.  Svo. 
Is.  6d.     Johnson. 

A  just  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  a  very  worthy  charac- 
ter, whose  sermon  on  providence  and  the  government  of  God  has 
been  noticed  in  our  58th  volume,  O.  S.  p>3i3)  and  been  received 
with  great  approbation  by  the  religious  public.  Mr.  Cappe  derived 
his  earlier  instructions  from  the  late  Drs.Aikin  and  Doddridge, 
which  he  improved  by  a  three-years'  residence  in  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  at  a  time  when  Dr.  Adam  Smith  and  Dr.  Leechman 
adorned  the  professorial  chairs  of  religion  and  morality,  Sojti  after 
he  had  quitted  his  c^lege,  he  was  invited  to  preach  at  York  ;  and 
receiving  ordination  from  some  neighbouring  presbyters,   was  ap- 
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pointed  sole  pastor  of  a  meeting-house  in  that  city.  Here  he  lived  a 
retired  life — occupied  entirely  in  study,  which  he  diversified  only 
by  his  ministerial  duties  and  the  publication  of  a  few  discourses.  In 
the  circle  of  his  acquaintance,  he  was  greatly  esteemed  and  admired 
for  his  social  talents  and  liberal  principles.  A  particular  trait  in  his 
charticteJ-  is  well  marked  in  the  sermon  before  us ;  and  we  recommend 
it  to  ministers  of  every  denomination. 

*  No  one  had  a  stronger  conviction  of  the  divine  authority  of 
Moses  and  of  Christ,  than  our  departed  friend.  The  more  deeply  he 
Studied  the  sacred  scriptures,  the  more  clearly  he  understood,  or 
thought  he  understood,  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  apostles, 
the  more  distinctly  did  he  perceive,  the  more  steadily  did  he  acknow- 
ledge the  consistence  and  beauty  of  the  two  connected  systems. 
When  he  differed  from  others,  he  did  not  wonder  at  the  difterence. 
He  was  no  more  surprised  to  discover  that  those,  whose  talents  he 
respected  and  whose  esteerti  he  valued,  did  not  concur  with  him  in 
all  his  sentiments,  than  to  find  that  they  were  not  of  his  own  height, 
of  his  own  colour,  and  of  his  own  form.  Instead  of  lamenting  it  as 
a  misfortune  that  the  same  integrity,  similar  diligence,  and  equal 
mental  discernment  do  not  always  lead  to  exactly  the  same  point,  he. 
admned  in  it  the  wise  appointment  of  infinite  goodness.  He  knew 
that  where  all  is  easy,  and  where  all  men  agree,  there  is  little  mducc- 
ment  to  close  and  continued  observation.  He  was  aware  that  th^ 
mind  calls  not  forth  its  whole  strength  till  difficulties  are  to  be 
solved,  discordant  opinions  are  to  be  compared,  and  a  preference  to 
one  or  the  other  is  to  be  given.  He  was  convinced  that  the  influ- 
ence of  divine  truth  on  the  heart  and  life  entirely  depends  upon  the 
attention  which  it  excites,  and  the  ardour  with  which  it  is  pursued. 
He  therefore  rejoiced  in  that  variety  of  sentiment  which  keeps  curi- 
osity alive,  creates  an  interest  in  the  search  after  truth,  and,  by 
making  it  the  object  of  repeated  inquiry,  gives  it  free  access  to  the 
active  powers,  and  produces  religious  obedience.'     p.  15. 

Art.  17. — j4  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Assizes  held  for  the  County  of 
CortiKvally  at  Bodmin,  before  the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc, 
and  Mr.  Baron  Graham,  on  Tuesday  the  ^h  of  August,  1801  ;  by 
the  Rev.  R.  Pol'whele,  Vicar  of  Manaccan  :  and  published  at  the 
Request  of  the  High  Sheriff"  and  the  Grand  jfury.  IZmo.  Is.  Cadeli 
cn^  Davies.      180 1. 

*  To  a  watchful  administration,  are  we  justly  indebted  for  our 
property,  our  lives,  our  religion  ;  In  spite  of  the  rapine  and  carnage 
and  infidelity  around  us.  But  it  is  scarcely  in  the  power  of  govern- 
ment, to  provide  a  remedy  for  every  evil  that  may  arise  in  a  state  of 
society,  'highly  polished  and  refined.  In  the  various  departments  of 
literature,  for  instance,  much  evil  is  continually  diffused.  It  would 
be  impossible,  however,  to  annihilate  the  press.  But  the  press  may 
be  rendered  the  very  watch-tower  of  religion.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
melancholy  reflexion,  that  many  writers,  whose  doctrines  are  no  les* 
fascinating  than  dangerous,  should  be  permitted  to  disseminate  their 
opinions,  as  they  please  ;  and  that  in  very  few  Instances,  they  meet 
with  a  determined  oppositiou  from  our  first  professional  characters.* 
p.  13. 
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Mr.  Polwhele  is  a  controversialist : — Is  he  sore? — or  does  he  wish 
to  tie  the  hands  of  the  opponent  whom  he  cannot  confute?  '  Inno- 
vators in  religion,  riots,  sedition,  insurrections,  plots,'  are  brought 
forward  in  this  strange  medley  ;  which,  nevertheless,  received  the 
thanks  of  the  jury,  who  probably  made  no  distinction  between  the 
address  of  a  clergyman,  and  that  of  the  foreman  of  a  jury  when  re- 
tired with  his  collegues. 

*  If  a  dissenter  or  conventicler  be  attacked,  his  whole  fraternity 
are  at  once  in  arms.  But,  how  often  is  a  regular  clergyman  left,  to 
fight  his  battles,  unassisted  andalone!  Highly  necessary  is  it,  then,  that 
we  should  join  our  forces,  in  this  momentous  cause  ;  and  that,  to 
rouse  the  slothful  from  their  torpor,  we  should  "blow  the  trumpet  in 
Zion,  and  sound  an  alarm  in  the  Holy  Mountain."     p.  22. 

Poor  gentleman  !  We  are  really  concerned  that  in  his  controver- 
sies he  could  not  procure  a  bottle-holder. 

ji  Sermon  preached  before  the  honourable  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the 
Church  of  St.  jfohn  the  Evangelist,   Westminster,  on  Friday,  Feb.  13, 
1801,  being  the  Day  appointed  for  a   General  Fast.      By    Richard 
.  Prossert  D.  D.     ^vo.   is.  6d.     Rivingtons.     i8ox. 

Our  situation  during  the  late  unfortunate  contest  is  thus  repre- 
sented by  the  preacher. 

•  It  presented  abroad. and  at  home  much  to  be  planned  by  talent ; 
much  to  be  gained  or  prevented  by  vigilance  ;  much  to  be  supported 
by  patience  ;  much  to  be  surmounted  by  persevering  and  deliberate. 
fortitude,  or  executed  by  prompt  and  timely  valour :    in  a  word,  it 

.  demanded,  through  the  wide  range  of  public  service,  qualifications 
the  most  accomplished.  Yet  these  requisites  have  been  displayed  by 
."50  many  persons,  in  the  various  departments  of  pubhc  service,  and  in 
30  many  critical  instances,  that,  on  taking  these  occurrences  toge- 
ther, crowned  as  they  all  are  by  the  personal  character  of  tlie  sove- 
reign, it  may  justly  seem  that  a  particular  provision  was  made  for 
that  trying  situation,  through  which  the  country  was  to  pass  ;  and 
that  a  gracious  Providence  raised  up  an  agency  to  conduct  and  sus- 
tain  us  under  this  unprecedented  struggle}  and,  as  it  should  seem, 
specially  adjusted  great  instruments  to  the  danger  and  difficulty  of 
the  occasion.  These  indeed  are  striking  signs  of  a  Providence  hi- 
therto peculiarly  and  favourably  present  with  us.*   p.  17. 

Were  we  to  judge  from  circumstances,  from  the  successes  attending 
our  expeditions,  and  the  gain  of  each  party  on  the  whole,  the  last 
sentence  seems  much  more  applicable  to  the  French  than  to  ourselves; 
and  it  is  lamentable  that  we  should  so  often  be  under  the  necessity  of 
warning  our  public  orators  against  entering  upon  political  inquiries  ; 
into  which  if  they  ever  introduce  the  divine  providence,  it  is  without 
any  thought  that  God  careth  for  all  his  creatures,  and  too  often  with 
a  very  narrow  and  confined  view  of  their  own  king  or  country,  or  con- 
nexions with  the  world  at  large. 

Art.  19. — y/«  Inquiry  into  the  Obligation  of  Religious  Covenants  upon 
Posterity.  By  George  Pax  ton,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Kilmaurs, 
8vo.   is.  6d.     Ogle,      1801. 

An  endeavour  to  enforce  a  Scotch  covenant  will  in  ths3c  days  meet 
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with  few  readers.  Scripture  is  quoted,  v/ithout  end,  to  justify  a 
measure  on  which  the  New  Testament  is  certainly  silent ;  nor  does  it 
hold  out  any  encouragement  at  all  to  persons  to  meet  together  to  de- 
fend their  religion.  '  When  they  persecute  you  in  one  city  or  state, 
flee,'  says  our  Lord  and  master,  *  unto  another.'  The  true  religious  ■ 
covenant  into  which  Christians  may  enter,  is  to  abhor  inip'jity,  to 
imitate  their  Saviour,  and  to  bind  themselves  never  to  injure  another 
in  his  temporal  concerns  on  account  of  religion.  The  Scotch  cove- 
nant went  far  beyond  this,  and  consequently  is  not  binding  upon 
posterity.  In  sober  truth,  Christians  have  no  power  lo  biad  poste- 
rity on  any  account ;  for  the  church  is  a  society  of  men  in  which  the 
ties  of  blood  are  of  no  avail. 

Art.  20. — The  Necessity  of  the  Abolition  af  Pluralities  and  Nan- Rest- 
dence^  ivith  the  Employment  of  Substitutes  by  the  beneficed  Clergy  ;  de- 
monstrated in  an  Enquiry  into  the  Principles  and  Consequences  of  the 
Establishment  of  Curates.  8to.  7j.  ()d.  Boards.  Mawman, 
J  802. 

The  greater  part  of  the  work  before  us  is  Irrelevant  to  the  subject 
proposed  in  the  title-page.  Decisions  of  bishops  and  councils,  in  a 
church  filled  with  superstition  and  fraud,  are  surely  no  proper  guides 
to  the  church  of  England,  as  it  is  now  established  by  law.  Yet  the 
inquiry  into  antiquity  is  made  with  great  judgement  and  ability,  and 
throws  a  strong  light  upon  the  state  of  the  clergy  in  former  periods. 
To  deny  the  use  of  a  substitute  in  any  case  whatever,  is  evidently  ab- 
surd; for  illness  may  render  the  incumbent  incapable  of  discharging  " 
the  duties  of  his  function  for  a  time  ;  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  benefice,  even  if,  through  the  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, many  years  might  elapse  before  his  health  were  re-established. 
That  substitutes  may  be  employed  without  good  cause,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt ;  yet  there  is  sufficient  power  vested  in  the  ordinary  to- 
prevent  the  existence  of  such  an  abuse  in  any  veiy  great  degree :  but,  if 
the  bishop  himself  do  not  reside  in  his  diocese,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  very  strict  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  residence  of  the  inferior 
clergy.  The  plan  suggested  for  the  benefit  of  the  curate  we  cannot 
but  highly  approve,  and  should  be  happy  to  see  it  adopted  at  large  j. 
we  mean,  that  the  curate  of  a  hving  should  divide  its  profits  with  the 
vicar  or  rector.  In  this  case,  it  is  presumed,  however,  that  the  in- 
cumbent employs  a  curate  altogether  in  the  duty  of  a  parish  on  which 
he  does  not  reside,  whose  dispensation  from  residence  is  thus  con-, 
sid'erably  compensated.  In  casej  where  an  incumbent  actually  re- 
sides, but  who  nevertheless  finds  it  necessary  or  convenient  to  employ 
a  curate,  or  where  his  absence  from  the  parish  is  also  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity, a  different  arrangement,  it  is  evident,  ought  to  be  pursued ; 
but  too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  by  a  legislature,  that  the  im- 
mense sums  bestowed  on  a  particular  order  of  men  should  be  expended 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  most  deserving  should  receive  the  greatest 
benefit,  and  that  no  man  should  partake  of  any  share  of  the  profits 
assigned  to  the  order,  unless  he  be  fully  qualified,  by  a  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  to  investigate  the  original  meaning  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and,  by  due  powers  of  elocution,  and  knowledge  of  the  Enghsh 
language,  to  communicate  his  instructions  to  his  audience. 
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MEDICINE. 

Art.  21. — Ohservat'ibns  on  the  Opinion  of  Doctor  I^ngsloiu,  that  Extra-^ 
vasatton  is  the  general  Cause  of  apoplexy,  In  Letters  to  a  young  Surgeor.. 
By  IViUtam  Croiifoot.     Zvo.  ^s.     Robinsons.      i8or. 

Few,  who  have  read  the  medical  periodical  publications,  can  be 
ignorant  of  this  dispute,  v/hich  has  not  been  conducted  with  the 
propriety  and  decorum  that  might  have  been  expected.  It  would  bs 
improper  for  us  to  engage  in  it ;  though,  if  called  on  in  our  own 
sphere,  we  should  not  decline  it:  we  mean,  if  called  on  by  regular 
successive  publications.  At  present,  we  must  attend  only  to  the 
observations  before  us. 

The  great  questions  are,  whether  extravasation  be  the  general 
cause  of  apoplexy  ?  and  whether  the  case  of  the  patient  who  occa- 
sioned the  discussion  was  apoplectic  ?  On  the  latter  point  it  is  impos- 
sible to  decide ;  for  the  case  is  so  imperfectly  and  slightly  related, 
that  no  judgement  can  be  formed.  The  look,  the  shape,  the  pre- 
vious habits,  the  suppression  of  usual  evacuations,  if  there  were  such, 
and  the  state  of  the  system  anterior  to  the  time  of  attack,  with 
many  other  considerations,  should  be  fully  detailed  before  we  can  de- 
termine. 

With  respect  to  apoplexy,  we  think  extravasation  or  fulness  is  the 
general  cause.  If  there  be  a  compression  on  the  brain,  it  is  not  of 
consequence  whether  the  fluids  be  confined  to  the  vessels,  or  not  ; 
the  effect  is  the  same.  We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  other  causes; 
and  that  apoplexies,  truly  nervous,  exist.  They  are,  however,  un- 
common, and  generally  pointed  out  by  the  knowledge  of  the  re- 
moter causes,  which  are  by  no  means  obscure.  Apoplexies  from  the 
state  of  the  stomach  seem  to  us  always  owing  to  compression  from 
fulness  of  the  vessels.  Two  subordinate  questions  of  practice  arise 
from  this  source,  viz.  the  propriety  of  the  evacuating  plan,  as  well 
as  its  extent,  and  the  exhibition  of  emetics.  On  these  we  shall  not 
say  much.  For  the  sake,  however,  of  the  younger  practitioner,  we 
would  add,  that,  even  in  strongly  marked  cases,  the  evacuations 
should  not  be  carried  far,  nor  perhaps  (generally  speaking)  continued 
above  thirty-six  hours ;  in  many  instances  not  so  long.  It  should 
not,  however,  be  succeeded  by  a  tonic,  but  by  a  cordial  and  stimu- 
lating plan.  Of  emetics  we  scarcely  know  what  to  say.  The  cir- 
cumstances condemn  them  ;  and  we  cannot  affirm  that  we  should 
recommend  them.  We  have,  however,  seen  them  often  employed, 
and  do  not  recollect  that  we_ever  saw  them  decidedly  injurious. 

The  cause  and  source  of  the  controversy  is  briefly  this  : — A  lady 
was  seised  with  Vvhat  appeared  to  be  an  apoplexy,  (and  we  suspect  it 
to  have  been  so,)  Avhen  the  apothecary,  Mr.  Crowfoot,  ordered  an 
emetic.  Of  this  Dr.  Langslow  decidedly  disapproved,  as  there  was 
extravasation  (or,  at  least,  considerable  extravasation)  on  the  brain  ; 
and  this  he  supposed  to  be  the  general  cause  of  the  apoplectic  disease. 
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Art.  22. — yln  Account  of  a  neiu  Mode  of  Operation  for  the  Removal  of 
the  Opacity  tn  the  Eye,  called  Cataract.  By  Sir  parries  Earle, 
F.R.S.<S/c.     %vo.   3J,     Johnson.      iSoi. 

This  method  appears  very  ingenious  ;  and  a  similar  one  has  often 
occurred  to  us.  The  instrument  consists  of  a  pair  of  forceps,  armed 
with  a  small  lancet.  The  latter  is  designed  to  puncture  the  opaque 
cornea,  and  intrculuce  the  small  forceps,  which  takes  hold  of 
the  cr\'stalline,  and  extracts  it.  The  instrument,  however,  as  to 
its  principle,  is  by  no  means  new  ;  and  too  much  merit  seems  to 
be  claimed  upon  this  score.  The  author  has,  moreover,  bee:i 
somewhat  too  diffuse  in  the  introductory  part;  and,  as  he  necessarily 
•writes  for  practitioners,  the  superficial  description  of  the  eye,  and 
the  advantages  as  well  as  the  dif^advantagcs  of  couching,  and  the  other 
methods  of  extracting,  might  have  been  omitted. 

Art.  23. — The  new  Chemical  Nomenclature,  selected  from  the  most  di-> 
stinguished  modern  Writers  on  Chemistry,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Stu- 
dents in  Pharmacy,  Druggists,  .'Jpothecaries,  and  othfrs.  It  consists 
of  TiL'O  Parts  :  the  First  of  luFu  h  exhibits  the  Scientific  Arrange- 
ments in  English  and  Latin  :  and  ike  Second  contains  the  same  in  Ln- 
glish,  disposed  in  Alphabetical  Order.  In  both  Parts  the  Old  Names 
luill  be  found  on  the  Right-IIand  Column,  opposite  the  New.  liy 
C  Pye,  Chemist.     %vo.   if.6d.     Longman  <?W  Rees       i8o?. 

We  are  not  much  pleased  with  the  arrangement  of  this  New  Che- 
mical Nomenclature;  but  a  more  essential  defect  ii,  that  all  the 
names  of  different  reformers  are  confounded  without  distinction. 
The  names  of  those  who  have  invented,  or  chiefly  employed  the  dif- 
ferent terms,  should  have  been  added. 

Art.  24. — Heads  of  Lectures    on    the    Institutions    of    "Medicine.      By 
Andreiu  Duncan,   M.D   andP.      %vo.      Robinsons.      iSoi. 

Dr.  Duncan  has  given  us  heads  only,  scarcely  more  than  the  titles 
of  chapters,  of  the  subjects  treated  in  succession.  From  various  cir- 
cumstances, however,  we  can  fully  appreciate  the  extent  of  h:s 
course,  and  perceive,  that  little,  which  modern  expen'ence  or  disco- 
very can  supply,  seems  to  have  escaped  him.  What  relates  tp  thera- 
peutics is  more  full,  and  not  greatly  differing  from  his  fonritir  publi- 
cations on  this  subject.  We  perceive  two  additional  topics,  not  en- 
tirely connected  with  the  institutions  of  medicine,  but  which  have 
been  too  much  neglected  in  medical  courses;  viz.  forensic  medicine 
and  medical  police.  On  these  points  \ve  perceive  his  observations  to 
be  sufficiently  full.  A  work  on  the  former  subject  by  M.  Mahpn,  a 
professor  of  forensic  medicine  in  France,  is  now  under  consideration, 
acd  was  intended  for  our  last  Appendix.  It  will  ajjpear  in  the  next; 
and  we  may  then  enlarge  farther  on  what  has  been  niuch  overlooked 
in  this  kingdom. 
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ANTIQUITIES. 

Art.  25. — Ant'iquU'ies,  Historical,  jUrchitt^tural,  ChorographicaU  and 
Itinerary,  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  the  adjacent  Counties  ;  comprising 
the  Histories  of  South-well  (the  Ad  Pontem)  and  of  Neivark  (the  Sid- 
nacester  of  the  Romans).  Interspersed  ivith  Biographical  Sketches, 
and  profusely  embellished  with  Engravings.  In  Four  Parts.  By 
IVilliam  Dickinson,  Esq.  Parti.  Vol.1.  4/0.  14^'.  Boards. 
Cadell  dwfi/ Davies.      1801. 

The  various  books  published  in  England  on  the  subject  of  anti- 
quities, are,  perhaps,  of  all  others  the  most  completely  nugatory 
and  useless,  and  the  most  unaccountable  productions  in  the  eye  of 
sober  reason  and  sound  sense.  This  singular  propensity  to  anti- 
quarian trash  seems  to  be  a  disease  sui  generis,  but  somewhat  con- 
nected with  hypochondriacism,  or  what  Dr.  Cheyne  calls  the  En- 
glish malady.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  respectable  society  of 
Antiquaries  does  not  proscribe  this  mania,  and,  in  imitation  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  only  promote  researches  into  such 
points  of  antiquity  as  are  interesting  to  history  or  sciences  of  equal 
importance. 

The  very  title-page  of  this  threatened  production,  as  the  reader 
^ay  observe,  is  certainly  not  sense,  and  scarcely  grammar.  Itinerary 
may  perhaps  be  a  dictionary  adjective  ;  but  we  do  not  recollect 
any  writer  of  taste  who  has  actually  employed  it  in  this  sense; 
while  Sidnacester  is  certainly  not  a  Roman  name.  In  the  preface,  the 
author  tells  us  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this  treatise  was  pub- 
lished in  1787,  under  the  title  of  a  Histor/  of  the  Antiquities  of 
Southwell.  The  remainder  of  tlie  preface  is  occupied  with  much 
self-important  lucubration  and  declamation  ;  as  it  is  a  peculiar  pri- 
vilege of  antiquarian  quacks  to  bring  all  their  grandmothers  to- 
gether^  and  to  write  a  history  of  England  in  describing  a  tomb- 
stone. We  shall  not,  however,  follow  this  prolix  performance  through 
dozens  of  pages  of  quotations  from  common  books,  The  church  of 
Southwell  in  Nottinghamshire  is  certainly  a  large  and  beautiful 
specimen  of  Gothic  architecture  ;  but  it  might  have  been  described 
in  twenty  pages  as  well  as  in  two  thousand  : — and  if  all  the  churches 
in  the  world  were  delineated  upon  the  present  plan,  books  would 
equal  in  number  the  sands  of  the  sea  ;  and  we  should  cordially  pray 
for  a  new  inundation  of  barbarians  to  sweep  away  such  antiquarian 
trash,  and  such  a  collection  of  false  knowledge.  For,  in  truth,  if 
we  had  au  extremely  minute  and  faithful  description  of  every  church 
which  has  been  built  in  England,  the  whole  library  would  not  con- 
tain one  atom  of  solid  information — not  one  particle  of  that  instruc- 
tion which  any  well-informed  and  enlightened  mind  would  wish  to 
retain  for  one  moment. 

Art.  26. — The  History  of  Gvildford,  the  County-Town  of  Surrey  ; 
containing  its  ancient  and  present  State,  civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  col- 
lected  from  public  Records,  and  other  Authorities.  With  some  Account 
vf  the  Country  three  Miles  round,  ^vo.  Izs.Cd.  Boards.  Long- 
man  and  Rets.      1801. 

This  work,  with  some  affectation  of  elegance,  is  nevertheless  a 
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mean  piece  of  typography  ;  and  being  destitute  of  prints  fat  least  in 
the  copy  before  us)  we  cannot  but  regard  the  price  as  excessive  for 
a  book  little  better  than  the  Guide,  which  used  to  be  sold  for  one 
shilling.     It  begins  in  the  following  terms. 

*  Guildford,  or  according  to  the -old  Saxon  appellation  GuUefordy 
is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  formerly  belonging  to  the  ancient 
Saxon  kings;  given  by  king  Alfred,  in  his  last  will,  to  his  nephew 
Hthelwald. 

*  Mr.  Blount,  in  his  account  of  ancient  tenures,  gives  iis  an  in- 
stance of  some  lands  in  this  place,  called  Guildford,  held  thus, 
anno  1234,  aqd  12^^,  viz.  Robert  Testard  holdeth  certain  lands  in 
the  village  of  Guildford  by  scrjeanty  of  keeping  meretrices  (which, 
are  interpreted  laundresses)  in  the  king's  court,  rented  at  z^s.  a 
year ;  and  afterwards,  that  Thomas  de  la  Puille  did  ljx>ld  certain 
lands  in  Guildford,  of  the  gift  of  Richard  Testard,  by  which  he 
was  wont  to  keep  the  washeis,  or  laundresses  of  the  king's  court, 
and  on  that  account  he  pays  2^s.  into  the  exchequer. 

*  William  earl  of  Berkley  had  a  fourth  part  of  the  moiety  of  the 
toll  of  this  place  at  his  death  in  149 1,  which,  with  many  other 
estates  and  manors  he  left  (having  first  upon  a  pique  disinherited 
his  brother  Maurice)  to  his  master  king  Henry  vii,  from  whom  the 
marquis  recovered  it  in  1493,  with  a  fourth  part  of  the  manor  of 
Dorking,  and  many  other  estates  which  he  had  been  unjustly  de- 
prived of. 

*  The  pleasantness  of  its  situation  invited  kings  to  spend  at  Guild- 
ford their  festival  times,  while  they  had  a  palace  here ;  viz.  K. 
Henry  ii.  anno  1187  kipt  his  Christmas  in  this  place  ;  K.  John  anno 
1 201  kept  his  Christmas  in  his  palace  here.  Also  in  the  year  1339 
K.  Edward  held  his  Christmas  here.  Several  of  our  succeeding 
monarchs  down  to  Q^Elizabeth  sometimes  resided  here.  And  Strype 
gives  us  the  following  particular  journal  of  K.  Edward  vi.  who  in 
his  last  progress  visited  this  place,  anno  1552.  "  This  summer  in 
the  month  of  June,  K.  Edward  began  his  last  progres.?.  It  had  been 
resolved,  the  extent  of  the  progress  should  be  to  Pool  in  Dorsetshire, 
and  to  comeback  by  Salisbury.  June  27,  he  removed  to  Hampton- 
court.  Thence  to  Oatlands,  another  of  the  king's  houses,  where  he 
stayed  abput  eight  days.  Thence  to  Guilford  in  Surrey.  Thence 
to  Petworth  in  Sussex.  Thence  to  Cowdray,  sir  Anthony  Brown's 
house,  where  the  king  was  nobly  banquetted,  &c. 

'  Guildford  is  the  county-town  of  Surrey,  is  neat,  large,  and  well- 
built,  twenty-nine  m/iles  to  the  south-west  of  London  ;  it  consists 
of  good  houses,  and  is  well-inhabited,,  having  a  market  of  great 
resort,  which  is  kept  weekly  on  Saturdays,  accounted  as  good  as 
any  in  England  for  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  and  plentifully  furnish- 
ed with  almost  all  other  necessaries.  There  are  also  held  two  fairs, 
viz.  on  May  4,  and  November  22,  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
hogs. 

'  Guildford  is  a  corporation  by  prescription,  had  its  first  and 
second  charters  from  Henry  iii.  A.  D.  1256,  and  others  from  Ed- 
ward iii,  Richard  ii,  and  Henry  vi  and  vii.  And  renewed  and  cou- 
fmncd  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Q^Elizabeth.'     p,  i. 
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The  situation  of  this  town  is  well  known  as  pleasing  and  romantic, 
on  two  chalk  hills,  sloping  to  the  river  Wye,  which  is  navigable  to 
the  Thames.  Of  a  few  arches  in  the  castle  there  are  indeed  little 
coarse  wooden  prints  ;  but  the  scenes  of  an  old  play  miglit  well  have 
been  omitted.  The  palace  at  Guildford  forms  another  object,  which 
is  followed  by  the  churches,  hospital,  and  grammar-school.  There 
is  also  a  biography  of  eminent  persons  educated  at  Guildford.  We 
need  not  dwell  on  the  account  of  the  markets,  nor  of  the  earls  of 
Guildford.  What  are  called  miscellaneous  matters  at  the  end  con- 
sist chiefly  of  old  regulations  of  little  consequence  ;  and  the  whole 
may  be  called-.^  tasteless  compilation  by  some  common-place  anti- 
quary. The  short  account  of  places  in  the  neighbourhood  is  un- 
satisfactory and  uninteresting  ;  and  there  are  several  confused  pages 
of  additions.  In  short,  the  present  is  the  dearest,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  miserable  guide  we  ever  met  with. 

Art.  27. — WtUis^s  Survey  of  Sf.  ^saph,  considerably  enlarged  and 
brought  dotun  to  the  present  Time ;  'with  the  Addition  of  the  Names  of 
the  Canons  and  I  icars  Choral  of  the  Cathedral;  and  the  Incumhenti 
of  the  different  Parishes  in  the  Diocese,  from  the  earliest  Dates,  ivith 
jSIemcirs  of  some  of  them.  Also  a  Second  Appendix,  containing  an 
Historical  Account  of  the  different  Archbishoprics,  Bisljoprics,  Religious 
Houses,  Colleges,  Dignities,  Dondon  Churches,  ls>c.  referred  to  in- 
the  Body  of  the  Work.  With  the  Life  of  the  Author  prefixed. 
By  Edivardy  Edwards,  A.M.  i^c.  2  Vols.  8vo.  i8s.  Boards.. 
Baynes.     1802. 

This  re-publication  is  of  a  very  local  and  uninteresting  nature. 
The  hfe  of  Browne  Willis,  the  author,  is  chiefly  from  a  paper  com- 
municated to  the  Antiquary  Society  by  Dr.  Ducarel  in  1760,  the 
year  of  Mr.  Willis's  death.  Catalogues  of  rectors  and  vicars  would 
neither  instruct  nor  amuse  our  readers  ;  and  the  whole  may  be  called 
one  of  those  odd  antiquarian  books  which  rather  disgrace  than  illus- 
trate the  national  literature. 


EDUCATION. 

Art.  28. — A  Method  entirely  neiv  of  learning  French;  in  which  the 
Principles  of  that  Tongue  are  set  forth  'with  such  Order  and  Perspi- 
cuity as  to  promote  the  speedy  Attainment  of  that  uni'versal  Language, 
By  y.  Guisy.      i2mo.     ^s.  Bound.     Symonds. 

•  Mr.  Guisy  talks  a  great  deal  in  his  preface  about  the  want  of  a 
proper  French  grammar,  and  the  excellency  of  his  own;  but  we 
can  discover  nothing  in  the  latter  except  an  abridgement  of  the  gram- 
mar of  ChambauJ,  and  an  imitation  of  his  book  of  Exercises. 

Art.  29. — The  French  and  English  Idioms  compared ;  'wherein  the  Idio- 
niatical  D'fficulties  of  the  French  are  introduced  in  a  Sentence,  and  eluci- 
dated in  a  Manner  entirely  ne'w.  By  W.  A.  Bellenger.  1 7.mo.  is.  6d, 
Boards.     Dulau.      i3oi. 

This  exemplification  of  the  two  idioms  will  be  of  use  to  younger 
students  in  either  language. 
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Art.  ^0.—~The  Way  to  sprak  luell,  made  easy  for  Touth  ;  by  the  chief, 
IVords  of  the  English  Tongue  classed  in  Sentences,  according  to  the 
Number  of  their  Syllables  :  ivith  a  short  Dictionary  at  the  End  of  each 
Booky  containing  four  separate  Divisions  of  Substantives,  Adjectives, 
Verbs,  and  Particles.  8i;o.  3J.  Bound.  Cadell  and  Davies, 
1801. 

This  volume  is  composed  of  two  extreme  ends,  without  any  middle. 
The  former  part  is  too  puerile  for  a  child  who  has  quitted  his  reading- 
mistress,  and  the  latter  is  a  vocabulary  of  words  in  the  English, 
French,  Italian,    and  German  languages. 

Art.  31. — The  Child's  First  Book  improved.      2,vo.      Without  the  Pre- 
face, 6d.      With  the  Preface,    Is.     No  Publisher's  Name. 

As  the  title  imports,  this  is  a  child's  first  book.  It  begins  with 
the  alphabet,  and  concludes  with  the  spelling  of  one  syllable. 

Art.  32. — Surveys  of  Nature  :  a  Sequel  to  Mrs.  Trimmer  s  Introduc- 
tion ;  being  familiar  Descriptions  of  some  popular  Subjects  in  Natural 
Philosophy,  adapted  to  the  Capacities  of  Children.  By  Harriet  Vcw 
turn.  Author  of  ScUna,  l^c.  llmo.  2s.  Half  Bound.  Badcock. 
1802. 

The  author  of  these  Surveys  having  found,  in  her  business  of 
teaching,  that  Mrs.  Trimmer's  introduction  was  principally  service- 
able to  her  younger  pupils,  has  enlarged  and  extended  it  for  the  use 
of  the  elder  ones.  From  the  method  of  its  execution,  it  appears 
•well  calculated  to  answer  her  purpose. 

Art.  33. — A  Series  of  Geographical  ^'estions  ;  for  the  Use  of  Tcung 
Persons.      2>vo.      is.   6d.     Johnson. 

Art.  34. — An  Introduction  to  the  Use  of  the  Globes,  rvith  ^estions  for 
Examination  annexed.  Designed  principally  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 
Second  Edition,  nvith  Corrections  and  Additions.  I2mv.  4-r.  Bound. 
Johnson.      1801. 

We  can,  with  great  satisfaction,  recommend  these  two  little 
treatises  to  the  teachers  of  youth.  The  questions  contained  in  the 
former  are  very  important  to  young  persons  learning  geography,  and 
may  all  be  answered  by  them,  if  they  attend  properly  to  the  latter, 
together  with  their  globes,  and  some  proper  descriptions  of 
countries. 

Art.  ^^.— Tabula  Linguarum,  Being  a  Set  of  Tables,  exhibiting  at 
Sight  the  Declension  of  Nouns  and  Conjugation  of  Verbs  ;  'with  ether 
Grammatical  Requisites  essential  to  the  Reading  and  Speaking  of  the 
folloiving  Languages,  iffc.  In  Light  Parts.  Part  I.  containing  the 
Eatin,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  French,  and  Norman.  i2mo. 
£s.  sewed.     Hurst. 

-J^  part  of  the  title-page  here  omitted  contains  the  names  of  almost 
all  the  languages  in  the  world.  From  the  title  on  the  back,  we  learn 
that  the  author's  name  is  Clarke,  and,  from  circumstances,  infer  that 
the  work  was  printed  at  Bristcjl.  The  preface  shows  a  considerable 
general  acquaintance  with  many  different  languages,  and  is  dated  at 
Mount-Pleasant  Academy,  near  Liverpool ;  whence,  and  from  other 
indications,  we  judge  that  this  work  was  printed  eight  or  nine  years 
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agx>,  but,  falling  dead-born  from  the  press,  has  been  furbished  up 
vpith  a  few  new  leaves.  The  rules  are  generally  taken  from  good 
authors,  though  sometimes  antiquated  ;  nor  could  we  avoid  smiling 
when  we  found  the  etymologies  of  Isidorus  recommended  to  the 
student  of  modern  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  Yet  the  book  is,  upon 
the  whole,  tolerably  decent  ;  and  the  chief  objection  arises  from  the 
wild  universality  of  the  plan.  The  last  leaf  might  well  have  been 
spared. 

POETRY. 

Art.  36. — The  hamentaUons  a  Poem.  lu  ttvo  Parts.  To  luh'tch  art 
added,  other  miscellaneous  Pieces,  in  Blank  Verse  and  Rhyme.  8t'0. 
6s.     Boards.     White.      i8oi. 

The  rhymes  contained  in  this  volume  are  not  worse  than  what  we 
usually  meet  with :  but  when  the  author  attempts  blank  verse,  wc 
discover  the  nakedness  of  the  land The  Lamentation  is  lamen- 
table.    Witness  the  following  method  of  *  paying  the  piper.' 

*  Beneath  the  shade  of  a  majestic  oak, 
Whose  branches  seem'd  to  reach  the  azure  sky, 
I  here  beheld  an  aged  rev  Vend  swain, 
Lolling  with  ease  upon  a  wicker  chair, 

And  sweetly  playing  on  an  oaten  pipe. 

Whilst  those  around  him  testified  their  joy 

By  joining  in  a  merry  rustic  dance. 

Maidens  and  youths  the  social  ring  compos'd. 

Of  diff'rent  ages,  but  of  equal  charms  ; 

And  like  the  clusters  of  the  favour'd  vine, 

Which  dext'rous  management  has  brought  to  bear, 

The  strong  similitude  which  spread  through  all 

Bespoke  them  children  from  one  parent-stock. 

Smiles  of  content  and  love  ilium 'd  each  cheek, 

Smiles  which  were  not  the  produce  of  deceit. 

But  which  were  also  living  in  the  breast. 

The  glow  of  health  and  temperance  adorn'd 

Each  lovely  face,  and  added  charms  to  youth. 

They  seem'd  to  dance  because  their  minds  were  gay, 

And  not  for  fashion's  sake;  and  each  possess'd 

A  native,  simple,  elegance  and  grace, 

WJiich  far  surpass'd  the  studied  forms  of  art. 

•  Thus  they  beguil'd  the  hours  of  time  away ; 
And  when  they  ceas'd,  each  maid,  in  turn,  approach'd 
The  good  old  man,  and  thank'd  him  with  a  kiss. 
This  was  the  only  recompence  he  claim'd,       ' 

And,  when  bestow'd,  he  felt  his  labour  paid ; 
For  to  a  soul,  unbiass'd  by  those  views 
Which  flow  from  the  contaminated  source 
Of  interest,  what  incense  is  so  sweet. 
What  ofF'ring  pregnant  with  such  heartfelt  joys, 
As  that  which  tender  gratitude  presents, 
Warm'd  by  the  feelings  of  respect  and  love  I 
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*  Ye  trifling,  despicable,  worldly  minds, 
Who  know  not  what  such  blest  emotions  mean, 
Whose  senseless  bosoms  never  were  disturb'd 
By  such  soft  tumults,  and  who  ne'er  have  prov'd 
The  pure  delights  of  sentiment  refin'd, 
To  you  1  need  not  labour  to  explain 
What  souls  like  yours  can  never  comprehend. 
But  those  whose  dispositions  still  are  sound. 
Whose  breasts  are  btill  susceptible  of  worth, 
Whose  hearts  still  glow  with  nature's  honest  warmth, 
Will  readily  conceive  what  I  would  paint  j 
To  them  I've  said  enough. — '     p.  28. 

Art.  9^'].— Miscellanies y  in  Verse  and  Prose,  English  and  Latin,  by  tfye 
late  Anthony  Champion,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.  Published  from 
the  original  Manuscripts  by  William  Henry  Lord  .Lyttelton.  Bvo. 
los.  6d.     Boards.     White.      1801. 

*  Anthony  Champion-,  esq.  author  of  these  Miscellanies,  was  the- 
son  of  Peter  Champion,  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  and  respectable 
family,  seated  at  St.  Columb  in  Cornwall,  who  acquired  d  consi- 
derable fortune  as  a  merchant  at  Leghorn  :  he  was  born  Februai*y 
the  5th,  1724-5,  at  Croydon -in  Surrey,  and  received  his  first  in- 
struction in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  at  Cheam  School  in  that 
county;  from  whence  in  1739  he  was  removed  to  Eton,  and  in 
February  1742  became  a  member  of  the  university  of  Oxford; 
having  been  placed  at  St.  Mary  Hall,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Walter  Harte,  a  celebrated  tutor,  selected  at  a  later  period  by  the 
carl  of  Chesterfield  to  finish  his  son  Mr.  Stanhope's  education  in 
classical  literature.  After  having  passed  two  years  at  Oxford,  he 
was  entered  as  a  sttident  of  law  at  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  to  the  day  of  his  decease;  and  was  a  bencher  of  that 
society,  to  which  he  bequeathed  one  thousand  pounds.  He  served 
in  two  parliaments;  having  been  elected  in  1754  for  the  borough  of 
St.  Germans,  and  in  1761  for  Liskard,  in  Cornwall  :  but  the  same 
great  modesty  and  reserve  restrained  him  from  displaying  the  powers 
of  his  very  discerning  and  enlightened  mind  in  that  illustrious  as- 
sembly, vv'hich  prevented  him  also  from  communicating  to  the  world 
those  effusions  of  his  rich  and  luxuriant  vein  of  poetry,  that  ai-e  now 
submitted  to  the  judgement  of  the  pubhc. 

'  He  died  the  2 2d  of  February  in  the  present  year,'  1801,  'beloved 
and  lamented  by  all  who  were  acquainted  with  the  brightness  of  his 
genius,  his  taste  for  the  finer  arts,  his  various  and  extensive  learning, 
and  the  still  more  valuable  qualities  of  his  warm  and  benevolent  heart.' 
p.  iii. 

These  poems  are  the  trifles  with  which  a  man  of  polite  learning 
sometimes  amused  himself.  They  are  polished  verses  upon  occasional 
subjects.     The  following  is  a  fair  specimen. 

*  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Coventry,  Jan.  1756. 

*  As  erst  o'er  Damon's  mournful  bier 
The  heaving  sigh,  the  stealing  tear. 
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My  sleepless  hours  beguil'd  ; 
Sweet  Anna  saw  my  tender  grief. 
And  in  kind  pity  brought  relief: 

She  kiss'd  me,  and  I  smil'd. 

*  My  fancy  next  ambition  charm'd  ; 
Adieu  each  softer  carc.alarm'd 

The  fair  enchantress  came  ; 
One  kiss  infus'd  a  gentler  fire; 
I  felt  the  noble  flame  expire, 

And  cui-s'd  the  phantom  fame. 

*  Transfix'd  with  envy's  poison'd  dart. 
When  late  my  inly  fest'ring  heart 

Consum'd  in  silent  pain  ; 
Like  wounded  Edward's  generous  bride. 
Sweet  Anne  her  balmy  hps  applied. 

And  drew  forth  all  the  bane. 

*  Strange  to  relate !.  the  tigress  rage 
Her  masfic  kisses  can  assuage. 

And  in  soft  fetters  bind  : 
Nor  e'er  did  music's  powerful  strain, 
Nor  proud  philosophy  attain 

Such  empire  o'er  the  mind. 

*  Come  then,  and,  to  secure  my  bliss, 
Sweet  Anne,  in  one  perpetual  kiss 

Breathe  in  the  healing  balm... 
Cease,  rather  cease,  too  fond  desire... 
Ah!  treacherous  kisses,  you  inspire 

More  passions  than  you  calm.'      p.  44. 

Art.  38. — The  Pleasures  of  Retirement,  m  three  Catiios.  With  other 
Poems,  by  John  Jefferys.  8=^0.  3J.  Boards,  Longman  and 
Rees. 

The  title  of  .this  poem  sufficiently  indicates  its  nature.     A  few 
lines  will  show  its  degree  of  merit. 

*  Why  does  the  soldier,  from  his  home  afar, 

Tempt  the  rxide  dangers  of  the  sanguine  war  ? 

Why  does  the  merchant  send  his  vessels  o'er 

The  seas  of  Europe  to  the  Indian  shore  ? 

Watch  the  rich  fleet,  which  bears  with  fortune's  smiica 

Peruvian  treasures  to  the  British  isles  ? 

Why  docs  the  miser  for  his  d-arling  wealth. 

His  life  endanger,  and  destroy  his  health  ? 

In  hopes  his  labours  and  his  toil  engage 

A  calm  retirement  for  declininjr  ao-c. 

For  this,  the  British  tar,  alert  and  brave, 

The  storm  despises,  and  defies  the  wave. 

He  knows  his  country  for  her  sons  prepares. 

To  bless  the  aged,  and  relieve  their  cares : 
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He  knows  a  palace  stands,  where  father  Thames 
Rolls  the  strong  current  of  his  silver  streams. 
Hail,  grateful  Albion  !   whose  propitious  laws 
Reward  the  patriot  who  defends  thy  cause  ! 
Long  be  thou  just,  and  let  thy  warriors  claim 
In  age  a  refuge,  and  in  youth  a  name.'     p.  41. 

Art.  39. — The  Peasant's  Fate:  a  Rural  Poem.  With  Mtscellaneovs 
Poems.  By  jyUliam  Holloiva)\  Sro.  5/.  Boards.  Vernor  and 
Hood,      1802. 

Mr.  Holloway's  poem  has  more  than  common  merit ;  but  subjects 
so  desultory  never  can  form  a  good  whole,  though  many  of  its 
separate  parts  may  be  beautiful.     These  are  good  lines. 

*  In  that  dark  season,  when  around  the  skies, 
In  dragon-forms,  the  clustVing  clouds  arise  ; 
While  roaring  storms  in  drenching  floods  descend, 
And  black-brow'd  forests  to  their  fury  bend ; 
When  scarce  the  crow  maintains  his  airy  seat. 
Tost  on  the  bough,  where  mingling  tempests  beat, 
The  woodman,  hid  in  some  deep-shelter'd  spot. 
Pursues  his  toil  beneath  his  wattled  cot,... 
There  forms  the  faggot,  or  the  hurdle  wreathes. 
Alternate  on  his  cold-nipp'd  fingers  breathes, 
And  claps  his  hands,  till  tingling  warmth  inspires 
His  glowing  veins,  and  wakes  their  dormant  fires. 
Secure,  he  hears  the  slanting  hail  rebound 
From  the  thatch 'd  roof,  and  rattle  to  the  ground. 
In  vain  the  vengeful  North  unpitying  raves, 
His  mustering  wrath  the  thicket  steep  outbraves. 
And,  like  the  billows  of  the  rolling  main. 
Yields  to  the  blast,  and  sinks,  and  swells  again. 

'  Nor  you,.. .who,  mid  the  dissipated  round 
Of  college  lore,  have  trodden  classic  ground. 
Pursued  by  pedant  scourge  thro'  Lily's  rules. 
And  all  the  thorny  lab'rinths  of  the  schools,... 
Despise  the  truths  the  Muse  delights  to  tell,... 
How  in  those  woods  the  Sciences  would  dwell, 
On  Nature's  bosom  nurs'd,  by  Genius  taught. 
By  Perseverance  to  perfection  brought : 
In  shades  obscure,  where  ne'er  the  voice  of  Fame 
Blandish'd  the  peasant's  unsuspected  name. 
The  sire  with  joy  his  hopeful  boys  beheld. 
In  many  an  art  beyond  their  fellows  skilld : 
No  idle  intervals  of  time  they  knew. 
Nor  unimprov'd  one  heedless  moment  flew, 
In  simple  psalmody  they  own'd  no  peer. 
And  oft  would  chaunt,  with  voices  strong  and  clear. 
The  loftier  anthem,  thro'  the  toilsome  day. 
With  variation  9weet,...a  heav'nly  lay!... 
Constant  at  church,  they  led  the  village  quire, 
Where  sacred  music  set  the  soul  on  fire  ; 
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And  well  they  knew  to  touch  the  breathing  reed 

To  gayer  notes,  which  sprightly  dances  lead. 

Beneath  the  sycamore's  soft,  rustling  shade, 

When  first  the  moon  lights  up  the  length'ning  glade, 

Shows  meads,  and  streams,  in  mildest  beauties  dress'd. 

And  the  young  heart  leaps  lightly  in  the  breast. 

In  darksome  nights,  when  all  the  vales  were  still. 

Their  flute  was  heard,  along  the  neighb'ring  hill, 

In  concert  with  the  Attic  minstrel's  strain, 

Expressive  of  her  gentle  bosom's  pain. 

E'en  from  the  hour,  that  gives  their  frugal  meal. 

Some  little  portion,  sedulous,  they  steal. 

When  Cocker's  rules  their  studious  minds  engage. 

Rude  chalk  their  pencil,  the  broad  bill  their  page. 
With  variousj  hasty  statements,  scribbled  o'er, 
Till  the  bright  surface  would  contain  no  more : 
The  ignorant  heard,  with  wonderment  profound, 
How  many  grains  would  girt  the  globe  around  ; 
How  many  hours  in  one  long  age  appear, 
How  many  minutes  constitute  the  year. 
Oft,  sketch'd  in  outline,  rustic  landscapes  rose, 
And  hills  and  vales  their  various  views  disclose  ; 
Scenes  rudely  wild,  of  composition  new, 
Devoid  of  art,  and  still  to  nature  true.'     p.  51. 

One  of  the  smaller  pieces  is  amusing,  from  the  unexpected  absur- 
dity of  its  conclusion. 

*  Impertinence  rewarded, 

*  Tom  Hoggard  was  a  waggish  lad 

As  any  in  the  village. 
And  three  lean  steeds  were  all  he  had. 
For  riding,  draught,  and  tillage  : 

*  With  faggots,  to  the  neighb'ring  town, 

Oft  crept  his  creaking  waggon, 
While  slow,  along  the  dusty  down, 
Behind  the  swain  would  lag  on. 

*  And  always,  as  that  road  he  pass'd, 

A  bonny  Scot  would  meet  him. 
With  weighty  pack  his  shoulders  grac'd,... 
And  thus  was  sure  to  greet  him,... 

**  Ho,  yoskin  !  laddy,  what  d'ye  buy  ? 

I've  muslins  choice  and  plenty, 
Lawns,. ..laces, ...cambrics,. ..purchase,,. .try,... 

I  waiTant  I'll  content  ye." 

*  Thus,  once  or  twice  a  week  at  least, 

He  found  himself  embarrass'd. 
And  studied  hard  to  turn  the  jest 

On  him  who  teiz'd  and  harass'd.  1 
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*  One  day,  as  usual,  on  his  road, 

He  met  the  merchant  toiling  ; 
And  hail'd  him  thus,..."  Man,  pitch  your  load. 
And  cease  from  your  turmoiling  ; 

<*  I  want  an  article  or  two. 

Come  let  us  zee  your  treasure." 
«<  Ay,"  said  the  Scotchman,  "  that  I'll  do. 

And  that  wi'  muckle  pleasure," 

*  With  this  the  lumb'ring  pack  he  pltch*d,..f 

First  loosen'd  from  his  shoulders,... 
With  wealth  of  either  Ind  enrich'd. 
The  wonder  of  beholders  ! 

*  With  two  brown  hands  upon  the  lid,  i 

Tom  stood,  and  lean'd  him  over: 
While  Sawney  rummag'd  ev'ry  thread. 
Its  beauties  to  discover. 

*  He  held  his  pieces  to  the  sun. 

And,  claiming  due  attention. 
His  chapman  told,  of  ev'ry  one. 

The  praise  he  scarce  could  mention. 

*«  Nor  this,  nor  that,"  Tom  coolly  cried, 

*'  Will  suit  my  inclination  :" 
The  trader's  smile  his  heart  belied, 

That  rankled  with  vexation  : 

**  But  tell  me  plainly  what  you  want  V* 

The  testy  Scotchman  grumbled. 
*'  Why,.. .what  your  walking  warehouse  ha'n%" 

The  crafty  Thomas  mumbled  : 

*  Then  added,.. .with  a  sneering  smile,... 

♦*  Your  search,  you  may  forbear  it ; 
I  wanted  a  vore  waggon-wheel. 

But  you  ha'  nothing  near  it !"     p.  1 19. 

Art.  40.^ — y4  Poem  on  the  Peace  between  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great- 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  French  Republic,  Spain,  and  Holland,^ 
By  'James  Barroiv.     4/0.     is.     Jones.     1802. 

*  I  sing  of  Peace,  and  all  my  song  is  new.* 

*  Britons  rejoice,  the  news  is  great  and  good ! 
Great-Britain  for  to  close  the  scene  of  blood. 
And  save  our  gold,  and  bless  with  peace  our  land. 
Has  to  the  French  republic  given  her  hand. 

In  peace,  for  general  peace,  Britons  huzza  ! 

For  Spain,  and  Holland  too,  the  peace  obey.*     P.  4. 

*  Britons!  the  bard  essays  to  sing  your  fame, 
For  he's  a  Briton,  a  tremendous  name ! 
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When  of  your  feats  done  on  the  plain  I  hear. 
It  shall  be  music  to  my  Ust'ning  ear ; 
Your  scarlet  streamers  flying  on  the  seas, 
Are  lofty  beauties,  that  my  fancy  please  ! 
Your  matchless  bravery  when  your  thunder^s  hurl'd. 
Has  long  ago  made  flight  through  all  the  world  ; 
Fame  with  her  trump  an  hundred  times  has  told, 
You've  beat  the  French,  and  took  the  Spaniard's  gold. 
This  war  has  not  been  different  from  the  rest. 
Fame  keeps  her  camp  still  in  the  British  breast! 
To  hearts  of  oak  she  will  be  ever  true, 
Huzza,  she  sails  with  us,  and  marches  too  ! 

*  All  who  would  know  the  fame  by  Britons  won. 
Ask  Neptune  what  in  his  empire  is  done, 

Learn  from  the  East,  what  British  arms  can  do, 

What  in  the  West,  the  French  for  certain  know : 

I'll  speak  the  truth,  and  only  truth  depose, 

France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  dread  Old  England's  blows; 

For  on  the  plain,  and  on  the  briny  foam, 

Britons  do  always,  always  do  strike  home. 

The  Western  Isles  now  to  the  French  restor'd. 

Were  taken  first  by  British  ball  and  sword ; 

The  restoration's  generous,  great,  and  good, 

*Tis  done,  and  only  done,  to  close  the  scene  of  blood. 

*  My  pen,  Hibernians,  now  shall  tell  your  fame. 
So  much  neglected  in  poetic  flame. 

Are  not  Hibernians  like  the  Britons  bold  ? 
And  ought  not  then  your  glory  to  be  told  ? 
What  famous  battle  has  been  fought,  and  won. 
And  no  Hibernian  standing  at  a  gun  i 
With  us,  you  in  our  fleets,  and  armies  twine. 
With  equal  glory,  then,  with  us  you  shine. 

*  Your  country's  like  to  ours,  w-ith  plenty  crown'd. 
Thousands  of  sheep,  and  oxen,  graze  the  ground, 
Your  country  feeds  a  thousand  herds  of  swine, 

A  sea  of  milk  flows  daily  from  your  kine. 

Your  fam'd  potatoes,  O  how  great  the  mass  ! 

Their  weight,  and  measure,  all  account  surpass  : 

From  you,  we  beef,  and  pork,  and  butter  bnng. 

You  serve  the  merchants,  and  you  serve  the  king.'       p.  7. 

This  is  the  most  amusing  poem  we  have  seen  upon  the  subject. 
Others  are  dull ;  but  this  rises  into  absurdity. 

Art.  41. — The  Mechanic,  a  Poem.  By  Thomas  Morley.    Zvo,   is,  6d, 

Jordan.      180 I. 

Mr.  Morley  is  sorry  that  no  one  has  undertaken  to  sing  the  praise 
of  the  labouring  man.  His  design  in  attempting  it  is,  no  doubt» 
laudable  j  but  we  cannot  praise  his  poetry, 

R2 
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Art.  42. — Lachrymx  Hihrriicde,  or  the  Genius  of  Brings  Comptatnt,  a 
Ballad.,  luUh  a  prefatory  Address  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
HardiLnchc,  the  reported  Viceroy  elect  of  Ireland  :  and  a  Pair  of  Epi- 
grams. By  Laurence  Hallorant  D.  D.  4/0.  ij-.  6d.  Jordan. 
1801. 

Dr.  Halloran  seems  to  be  very  much  exasperated  by  the  union 
lately  effected  between  Great-Britain  and  L'eland.  He  also  appears 
to  be  very  much  out  of  humour  with  lord  Hardwicke  and  a  certain 
dignitary  of  the  church  of  England.  In  this  state  of  ferment,  he 
might  have  adopted  as  his  motto  : 

facit  indignatio  versum, 

Qualemcunque  potest : — 

and,  happily  for  him,  very  poor  verse  it  is :  for,  had  his  poetical  talents 
been  equal  to  his  asperity,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
summoned  before  a  much  more  formidable  tribunal  than  that  of  lite- 
rary criticism. 

Art.  43. — Opuscules  Lyriques, presentes  a  Lady  Nelson,  par  M.  Cebyy 
Officier  de  Marine,  au  Service  de  sa  Majeste  Britannique.  %vo.  I  ox.  6d. 
Boards.     Booker.     180 1. 

There  are  several  veiy  pretty  little  pieces  in  this  collection,  con- 
ceived with  all  the  spirit  and  delicacy  of  the  lyric  muse..  We  sup- 
pose that  the  author's  friends  expressed  a  wish  to  have  the  music 
added  at  the  end  ;  else  it  is  an  unpardonable  metlK)d  of  increasing  the 
bulk  of  the  volume. 
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Art.  44. — The  Poor  Gentleman  :  a  Comedy,  in  Five  Acts.     As  per- 
formed at  the  Theatre-Royal,  Covent-Garden.     By  George  Colman  the 
Younger.     %vo.     2s.  6d.     Longman  a/z^  Rees.      1802. 

This  is  a  comedy  of  the  lighter  kind,  and,  like  many  other  of  this 
author's  productions,  is  more  to  be  prized  for  the  sprighthness  of 
the  dialogue  than  for  the  regularity  of  the  plot.  Mr.  Colman  accom- 
modates himself  to  the  trifling  spirit  of  the  times  ;  but  early  educa- 
tion, and  the  example  of  his  father,  will  not  suffer  him  to  become 
contemptible.  He  can  stoop  his  flight  to  frolic  in  the  middVe  air, 
but  he  does  not  dip  his  wing  in  the  stagnant  pool  of  coarse  ribaldry. 
All  th-e  characters  but  one  are  familiar  enough  to  us  ;  but  Mr. 
OUapod  has  the  merit  of  some  originality ;  and  the  pert  flippancy  of 
his  tongu€  must  at  least  have  tickled  the  audience. 

'  Enter  Ollapod. 

*  OlliT.  Sir  Charles,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  slave.  Hope  out- 
health  is  good.  Been  a  hard  winter  here — Sore  throats  were  plenty  ; 
so  were  woodcocks.  Flush'd  four  couple,  one  morning,  in  a  half- 
mile  walk,  from  our  town,  to  ciye  Mrs.  Quarles  of  a  quinsey.  Mav 
coming  on  soon.  Sir  Charles — season  of  dcKght,  love,  and  canipaigu- 
in<T  !   Hope  you  come  to  sojourn,  Sir  Charles.     Shouldn't  be  always 
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<bn  the  wing— that's  being  too  flighty.     He,  he,  he  !  Do  you  take, 
good  Sir,  do  you  take  ? 

*  Sir  Cha.  Oh,  yes,  I  take.  But,  by  the  cockade  in  your  hat, 
Ollapod,  you  have  added  lately,  it  seems,  to  your  avocations. 

*  Olla.  He  !  he  !  yes.  Sir  Charles.  I  have,  now,  the  honour  to  be 
cornet  in  the  volunteer  association  corps,  of  our  town.  It  fell  out 
Unexpected — pop,  on  a  sudden ;  like  the  going  off  of  a  field-piece, 
or  an  alderman  in  an  apoplexy. 

*  Sir  Cha.  Explain. 

*  Olla.  Happening  to  be  at  home — rainy  day — no  going  out  to 
sport,  blister,  shoot,  nor  bleed — was  busy  behind  the  counter — You 
know  my  shop,  Sir  Charles — Galen's  head  over  the  door — new-gilt 
him  last  week,  by  the  bye  -  looks  as  fresh  as  a  pill. 

*  Sir  Cha.  Well,  no  more  on  that  head  now — Proceed. 

*  Olla.  On  that  head!  He,  he,  he!  That's  very  well — very  well, 
indeed!  Thank  you,  good  Sir,  I  owe  you  one. — Churchwarden 
Posh,  of  our  town,  being  ill  of  an  indigestion,  from  eating  three 
pounds  of  mj?..ily  pork,  at  a  vestry  dinner,  I  was  making  up  cathar- 
tick  for  the  pntient ;  when,  who  should  strut  into  the  shop,  but 
lieutenant  Grains,  the  brewer — sleek  as  a  dray-horse— in  a  smart 
scarlet  jacket,  tastily  turn'd  up  with  a  rhubarb-colour'd  lapelle.  I 
confess  his  figure  struck  me.  I  look'd  at  him,  as  I  was  thumping 
the  mortar,  and  felt  instantly  inoculated  v/ith  a  militaiy  ardour. 

*  Sir  Ciia. '  Inoculated  !  1  hope  your  ardour  v,-as  of  a  favourable 
sort. 

*  Olla.  Ha  !  ha  !  That's  very  v/ell — very  well,  indeed  ! — Thank 
you,  good  Sir,  I  owe  you  one.  We  first  talk'd  of  shooting — He 
knew  my  celebrity  that  way.  Sir  Charles.  I  t^ld  him,  the  day 
before,  I  had  kill'd  six  brace  of  birds — I  thumpt  on  at  the  mortar— 
We  then  talk'd  of  physick — I  told  him,  the  day  before,  I  had  kill'd 
—lost,  I  mean — six  brace  of  patients — I  thumpt  on  at  the  mortar — 
eyeing  him  all  the  while  ;  for  he  look'd  devilish  flashy,  to  be  sure  ; 
and  I  felt  an  itching  to  belong  to  the  corps.  The  medical,  and  mili- 
tary, both  deal  in  death,  you  know — so,  'twas  natural.  He  !  he  ! — ■ 
Do  you  take,  good  Sir  ?  do  you  take  ? 

'  Sir  Cha.  Take  ?  Oh,  nobody  can  miss. 

*  Olla.  He  then  talk'd  of  the  corps  itself :  said  it  was  sickly  ;  and 
if  a  professional  person  would  administer  to  the  health  of  the  asso-  ■ 
ciation — dose  the  men,  and  drench  the  horse — hte  could,  perhaps, 
procure  him  a  cometcy. 

*  Sir  Cha.  Well,  you  jump'd  at  the  offer  ? 

*  Olla.  Jump'd!  I  jump'd  over  the  counter — kiek'd  down  church- 
warden Posh's  cathartick,  into 'the  pocket  of  lieutenant  Grains's 
smart  scarlet  jacket,  tastily  turn'd  up  with  a  rhubard-colour'd  lapelle  ; 
embraced  him  and  his  offer  ;  and  I  am  now  cornet  Ollanod,  apoth.e- 
cary,  at  the  Galen's  head,  of  the  association  corps  of  cavalry,  at  your* 
service. 

'  Sir  Cha.  I  wish  you  Joy  of  your  appointment.  You  may  now 
distil  water  for  the  shop,  from  the- laurels  you  gather  in  the  field.  '  '? 

*  Olla.  Water  for — Oh  !  laurel  water — he!  he'!  "'Came;  that's^VVrV^ 
■well — very  well,  indeed !    Thank' you,  good   Sir,  I  owe  you  one.' 
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Why,  I  fancy  fame  will  follow,  when  the  poison  of  a  small  mistake  I 
made  has  ceased  to  operate. 

*  Sir  Cha.  A  mistake  ? 

*  Olla.  Having  to  attend  lady  Kitty  Carbuncle,  on  a  grand  field- 
day,  I  clapt  a  pint  bottle  of  her  ladyship's  diet-drink  into  one  of  my 
holsters ;  intending  to  proceed  to  the  patient,  after  the  exercise  wa« 
over — I  reach'd  the  martial  ground,  and  jallop'd — gallop'd,  I  mean— 
wheel'd,  and  flourish'd,  with  great  eclat;  but  when  the  word  "  Fire* 
was  given,  meaning  to  pull  out  my  pistol,  in  a  hell  of  a  hurry,  I  pre- 
sented, neck  foremost,  the  damn'd  diet-drink  of  lady  Kitty  Carbun- 
cle ;  and  the  medicine  b>eing,  unfortunately,  fermented,  by  the  jolt- 
ing of  my  horse,  it  forced  out  the  cork,  with  a  prodigious  pop,  full 
in  the  face  of  my  gallant  commander. 

'  Sir  Cha.  But,  in  the  midat  of  so  many  pursuits,  how  proceeds 
practice  among  the  ladies  ? 

*  Olla.  He !  he !  I  should  be  sorry  not  to  feel  the  pulse  of  a  pretty 
woman,  now  and  then,  Sir  Chailes.  Do  you  take,  good  Sir,  do  you 
take  ? 

*  Sir  Cha.  Any  new  faces  since  I  left  the  country  ? 

*  Olla.  Nothing  worth  an  item — Nothing  new  arrived  in  our  town. 
In  the  village,  to  be  sure,  hard  by,  a  most  brilliant  beauty  has  lately 
given  lustre  to  the  lodgings  of  farmer  Harrowby. 

*  Sir  Cha.  Lideed  !  is  she  come-at-able,  Ollapod  ? 

*  Olla.  Oh  no  !  Full  of  honour  as  a  corps  of  cavalry;  tho',  plump 
as  a  partridge,  and  mild  as  emulsion.  Miss  Emily  Worthington,  I 
may  venture  to  say 

*  Sir  Cha.  Hey  ?  who  ?  Emily  Worthington  ! 
«  Olla.  With  her  father 

*  Sir  Cha.  An  old  officer  in  the  army  ? 

*  Olla.  The  same. 

*  Sir  Cha.  And  a  stiff  maiden  aunt  ? 

*  Olla.  Stiff  as  a  ram-rod. 

*  Sir  Cha.   {^singing  and  dancing^.    Tol  de  rol  lol ! 

*  Olla.    Bless  me  !  he  is  seized  with  St.  Vitus's  dance. 

*  Sir  Cha.  'Tisshe,  by  Jupiter  !  my  dear  Ollapod!  femhracing him.) 

*  Olla.   Oh,  my  dear  Sir  Charles  !    [returning  the  embrace). 

*  Sir  Cha,  The  very  girl  who  has  just  slipt  thro'  my  fingei-s,  in 
London. 

'  Olla.  Oho  ! 

*  Sir  Cha.  You  can  serve  me  materially,  Ollapod.  I  know  your 
good  nature,  in  a  case  like  this,  and  —- - 

*  OUa.  State  the  symptoms  of  the  case,  Sir  Charles. 

*  Sir  Cha.  Oh,  common  enough.  Saw  her  in  London  by  accident: 
wheedled  the  old  maiden  aunt  ;  kept  out  of  the  father's  way  ;  fol- 
low'd  Emily  more  than  a  month,  without  success  ; — and,  eight  days 
ago  she  vanished— there's  the  outline. 

<  Olla.    I  see  no  matrimonial  symptoms  in  our  case.  Sir  Charles. 

*  Sir  Cha.  'Sdeath  !  do  you  think  me  mad  ?  Bnt,  introduce  your- 
self to  the  family,  and  pave  the  way  for  me.  Come  !  mount  your 
horse — I'll  explain  more  as  you  go  to  the  stable  ; — but  I  am  in  a: 
flame,  in  a  f^ver,  tiU  I  hear  ftttther. 
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'  OUa.  In  a  fever  !  I'll  send  you  physick  enough  to  fill  a  baggage- 
waggon. 

*  Sir  Cha.  {aside).  So  !  a  long  bill  as  the  price  of  his  politeness  ! 

*  Olla.  You  need  not  bleed ;  but  you  must  have  medicine. 

*  Sir  Cha.  If  I  must  have  medicine,  OUapod,  I  fancy  I  shall  bleed 
pretty  freely. 

*  OUa.  He  !  he  !  Come,  that's  very  well !  very  well,  indeed  ! 
Thank  you,  good  Sir,  I  o#i^e  you  one.  Before  dinner,  a  strong  dose 
of  coloquintida,  senna,  scammony,  and  gambouge  ;— 

*  Sir  Cha.  Oh,  damn  scammony  and  gambouge  ! 

*  OUa.  At  night  a  narcotick ; — next  day,  saline  draughts,  cam- 
phorated julep,  and 

*  Sir  Cha.  Zounds  !  only  go,  and  Til  swallow  your  whole  shop. 

*  OUa.  Galen  forbid  !  ^Tis  enough  to  kill  every  customer  I  have 
in  the  parish  ! — Then  we'll  throw  in  the  bark — by  the  bye,  talking 
of  bark.  Sir  Charles,  that  Juno  of  yours  is  the  prettiest  pointer 
bitch 

*  Sir  Cha.  Well,  well,  she  is  yours. 

*  OUa.  My  dear.  Sir  Charles !  such  sport  next  shooting  season  !  — 
Jf  I  had  but  a  double-barrell'd  gun • 

*  Sir  Cha.  Take  mine  that  hangs  in  the  hall. 

*  OUa.  My  dear  Sir  Charles ! — Here's  a  morning's  work  !  senna 
and  coloquintida — {aside). 

*  Sir  Cha.  Well,  be  gone  then.      (Pushing  him.) 

*  OUa.  I'm  off !  —  Scammony  and  gambouge—- 

*  Sir  Cha.  Nay,  fly,  man  ! 

«  OUa.  I  do.  Sir  Charles—A  double-barrell'd  gun— I  fly— the 
tark — I'm  going — Juno,  the  bitch — a  narcotick 

*  Sir  Cha.  Oh,  the  devil  !      {Pushing  him  off.)  \_Exeuni. 

Art.  45. — //  Como,  favola  Boschereccta  d't  Giovanni  Milton  rappre-' 
sentata  nel  CasteUo  di  Ltidlo-w  net  1 634  aUa  presen%a  del  Conte  dt 
Bridgewater  aUora  Presidente  del paese  di  Galles,  tradolta  da  Gaetano 
Polidori.     8fo.     3J.     Boards.     Dulau.     1802. 

It  is  enough  to  announce  this  translation.  Its  merit  can  be  pro- 
jperly  appreciated  only  by  Italians  who  are  acquainted  with  the  ori- 
jginal. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LIST. 

^RT.  46.— y/«  Essay  f  or  practical  Inquiry  concerning  the  hanging  and 
fastening    of  Gates    and    Wickets.      With    Plates.     By    Thomas  N. 
Parker,  Esq.  M.  A.     Siw.    zs.    Lackington  fl«</ Co.      l8oi. 

We  could  scarcely  have  expected  to  have  found  so  much  sound 
science  and  satisfactory  reasoning  on  so  trifling  a  subject.  It  may 
(truly  be  said,  *  inest  sua  gratia  parvis.'  The  whole  subject  is  well 
^explained ;  and  no  one  has  reason  to  complain  but  the  blacksmith, 
who  unnecessarily  accumulates  the  weight  of  iron,  to  enhance  his  own 
profits. 
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■Art.  z^'].^^ Letters  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Otahe'ite  Cane  ;  the  Mantf 
facture  of  Sugar  and  Rum ;  the  Saving  of  Melasses  ;  the  Care  and 
Preservation  of  Stoci  ;  ivtth  the  jlttention  and  Anxiety  which  is  due 
to  Negroes.  To  these  Topics  are  added,  a  few  other  Particulars 
analogous  to  the  Subject  of  the  Letters  ;  and  also  a  Speech  on  the  Slave 
Trade,  the  most  important  Feature  in  West-Indian  Cultivation.  By 
Clement  Caines,  Esq.     ^vo.    (5j.     Boards.     Robinsons.     1801. 

-  We  can  recommend,  very  safely,  the  letters  before  ns  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  young  planter,  as  containing  much  useful  instruction, 
-though  in  a  form  somewhat  too  prolix.  The  precepts  are  judicious 
and  humane  ;  nor  will  the  want  of  immediate  or  extraordinary  profit 
leave  the  cultivator,  in  the  end,  any  reason  to  regret  his  having 
hearkened  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  of  mercy.  The  merits  of  the 
Otaheite  sugar-cane  are  well  known. 

Art.  48. — Duty  of  Officers  commanding  Detachments  in  the  Field.  By 
John  Ormsby  Vandeleur.     %vo.    ^s.     Boards.     Egerton.     180 1. 

This  very  clear  and  judicious  account  of  what  relates-  to  videttes, 
Cutposts,  and  the  other  duties  of  officers  detached  from  the  main 
body,  deserves  the  attentive  consideration  of  every  young  soldier  who 
aspires  to  command.  We  have  examined  it  with  peculiar  care,  and 
find  nothing  of  real  importance,  which  merits  animadversion  or  cen- 
sure. 

It  is  singular,  that  colonel  Vandeleur  has  not  announced  in  his 
title  the  additional  tract  on  the  art  of  war.  In  this,  he  has  brought 
together,  in  a  very  clear  and  comprehensive  manner,  a  great  variety  of 
facts  and  rules  from  the  best  authors,  and  the  events  of  the  most 
brilliant  campaigns.  On  the  whole,  this  volume  merits  considerable- 
commendation. 

Art.  49. — History  of  the  Otaheitean  Islands,  from  their  first  Discovery 
to  the  present  Time  :  including  an  Account  of  the  Institutions,  Govern' 
nient.  Manners,  Customs,  Religion,  and  Ceremonies,  of  the  People  in- 
habiting the  Society,  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  the  Marquesas.  With 
an  historical  Sketch  of  the  Saudwich  Islands.  To. which  is  added,  an 
Account  of  a  Mission  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  the  Tears  1 796,  97,  98. 
izmo.     3J-.    Boards.     Ogle. 

It  appears  from  the  preface  that  this  publication  arose  from  the 
late  mission  to  Otaheite.  It  is  a  decent  and  amusing  little  compi- 
lation, and  includes  an  account  of  the  Marquesas  and  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  of  the  missionary  voyage  to  Otaheite.  We  need  not 
enlarge,  as  the  subjects  are  so  familiar  and  trivial. 
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Art.  I. — AbdoHaiiphi  Historic  ^gypti   Compeiidtiim^    Jfrabke   et 
"'  Latlne.     Part'im  ipse  vertit^  partim  a  Pocockio  "veftajn  edendum _ 
\;curaviti  '  Notisque   illustravit    J.   JVhitey .  S.  T.  P.    ^c.      ^to, 
tl.'iis,  6d.  Boards.     White.     i8oo. 

AbDOLLATIPH  we  expec  •  d  for  a  long  time  ift  vain. 
From  Dr.  "White  alone  could  Mjt"  receive  the  work  with  advan- 
tage ;  and  the  languor,  the  yimost  •  periodical  torpor,  which 
occasioaally  seizes  literary  me)i,  an(R  which  seemsi  to  have  fixed 
on  our  professor  with  an  inveterate  obstiriacy,  •and  with  inter- 
vals short  and  distant,  led  us  nearly'  to  despair.  The  Diates- 
saron  induGed  us  however  to  hope  the  fit  was  already  in  its 
wane ;  and  the  ^gyptiaca,  soon  succeeded  by  ^he  present  work> 
supported  the  expectation.     May  its  i?eturn  be  far  distant !  • 

The  great  utiUty  of  Abdollatiph's  Compendium  is  derived 
from  the  cera  oi  the  author,  and  his  very  peculiar  oppok|;i(-i 
nities  of  obtaining  accurate  information.  Living  in  the  middle 
age — for  he  was  born  in  the  year  ii6i — he  forms  a  resting- 
place  between  the  jera  of  Herodotus  and  Pococke  j  and,  in  the 
period  of  the  crusades,  he  supplies  what  the  ruder  warriors,  thd 
unlettered  princes,  would  overlook.  They  wandered  over  classic 
scenes  and  sacred  ground  with  little  animation — without  the 
enthusiasm  whigh  must  have  been  raised  in  minds  once  ac- 
quainted with  tlie  actions  of  which  ^gypt  was  the  theatre. 
Abdollatiph,  on  the  contrary,  visited  that  once  famous  country 
to  examine  its  antiquities  and  natural  curiosities.  He  saw  the^ 
middle  period  between  its  splendor  and  degradation  :  he  wit- 
nessed the  state  of  remaining  monuments  of  greatness  and  of 
art,  before  they  were  yet  lost  to  the  admiring  world. 

About  the  same  period  flourished  two  authors  of  considerable 
character  and  respectability,  whose  remains  are  still  with  us^- 
Abdollatiph  and  Macrisi;  the  latter  more  copious  and  eloquent^ 
the  former  possessing  a  greater  extent  of  knowledge,  and  a 
more  acute  penetration.  Abdollatiph  moreover  resided  in  Egypt 
under  the  protection  of  the  emperor,  or  his  of5cers»    His  way 
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was  open  on  all  sides ;  and  he  had  nothmg  to  fear  from  either 
jealousy  or  superstition.  To  the  inquiry  to  which  he  devoted 
himself,  to  the  examination  of  the  precious  ruins  of  Egypt,  he 
brought  a  mind  already  well  stored  with  whatever  the  ancients 
had  taught  or  remarked,  and  which  the  Arabians  had  already 
made  their  own ; — for  he  seems  unacquainted  with  the  Greek 
language. 

I'he  History  of  Abdollatiph  is  styled  a  Compendium;  and,  in 
fact,  it  is  abridged  from  a  larger  work,  and  compacted  M'ith 
peculiar  conciseness.  Pococke,  the  son  of  the  traveler,  had, 
under  the  father's  auspices,  translated  almost  the  whole  into 
jLatln.  Hunt,  who  received  this  translation  from  Pocoeke's 
surviving  son,  declares  that  it  was  finished,  and  adds  his  testi- 
mony— no  common  one — of  the  excellence  of  the  execution. 
J*ococke  had  in  reality  begun  the  printing  of  his  translation,  but 
changed  his  resolution  of  publishing  it,  when  he  had  reached  the 
fourth  chapter  *.  The  remainder  is  therefore  the  work  of  Dr. 
White, — in  the  historical  and  narrative  parts  translated  some- 
wliat  more  freely ;  ir>  the  rest  more  literally  :  yet  in  no  in- 
stance does  he  profess  himae^  to  be  the  ^  fans  interpreSy  who 
renders  word  for  word,  but  jtne. .writer  of  a  work,  as  he  remarks, 
*  stretjiia  cujnsdam  inertia^  eAdlligsjitits  obscuris ; — a  character  per- 
haps pointedly  adapted  to  ]V<lr.  'JT^ylor's  late  version. 

Some  years  since.  Dr.  White  printed  the  Arabic  text  in  an 
octavo  form,  without  any  translation  or  notes.  He  seems  to 
have  suppressed  the  edition  in  this  country,  but  permitted  its 
publication  at  Tubingen  ;  and  a  preface  was  prefixed  by  Paulus, 
the  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  lena.  A  German  trans- 
lation was  published  at  Halle  by  M.  Wahl;  and  a  specimen  of 
this,  with  a  less  elegant  and  accurate  translation  found  among 
the  papers  of  Pococke — perhaps  a  first  sketch — is  added  in  the 
appendix.  This  specimen  is  a  continuation  of  the  fourth 
chapter,  where  the  translation,  which  has  been  published, 
concludes. 

Ihe  preface  of  Paulus  to  the  octavo  edition  of  the  Arabic 
original  is  prefixed,  as  containing  some  account  of  the  manu- 
script from  which  it  was  printed :  it  is  followed  by  the  life  of 
Abdollatiph  himself. 

The  life  of  the  author  needs  not  detain  us,  except  to  remark, 
that  he  acquired  all  the  learning  which  Bagdat  could  furnish, 
and  attained  a  considerable  knowledge  of  grammar,  rhetoric, 
dialectics,  history,  poetry,  and  medicine.  He  did  not  neglect 
the  studies  essential  to  a  good  mussulman ;  and  was  no 
mean  proficient  in  the  Mahometan  law  and  a  knowledge  of 
■  * 

,  *  Pococke  translated  only  six  pages  as  they  stand  in  llie  present  edition;  and 
the  fouith  chapter  of  the  lir>i  book  contains  sixty-two  pages.  Pocoeke's  work  toa- 
bludes  at  p.  99. 
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tne  Koran.  He  began  his  travels  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight; 
went  to  Mosul,  Damascus,  and  Jerusalem.  From  the  latter  city 
he  turned  towards  Acre  to  visit  Saladin,  the  rival  and  opponent 
of  our  first  Richard.  Saladin  had  however  experienced  a  sig- 
nal defeat  at  Acre,  a  town  which  has  lately  witnessed  a  second 
triumph  of  the  Christian  arms — we  can  scarcely  say,  opposed 
to  Christians.  He  could  not  be  introduced  to  the  sultan  5  but 
he  was  kindly  entertained  by  Bohaddin,  the  kidllisker,  whose 
life  he  afterwards  wrote  by  command  of  Saladin.  Notwith- 
standing some  temptations  thrown  in  his  way,  he  resolved  to 
visit  Egypt,  wliich  was  indeed  the  object  of  his  attention  to  the 
sultan  at  Acre  j  and  received  from  some  of  his  generals  the 
warmest  recommendations  to  the  principal  officers  in  that 
country,  who  assisted  him.  in  all  his  inquiries. 

When  Saladin  had  concluded  a  truce  with  the  Franks,  Ab- 
dollatiph  returned  to  Damascus,  where  he  was  liberally  enter- 
tained by  Saladin ;  and,  after  his  death,  he  returned  to  Egypt 
with  his  sons.  His  various  travels  after  this  period  it  is  not 
necessary  to  detail :  he  died  at  Bagdat  forty-five  years  after  he 
had  first  left  it,  consequently  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  His 
writings  were  numerous ;  but  the  work  before  Us  alone  remains. 
His  biographer  Osaida  mentions  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  tracts  In  medicine  and  natural  history.  The  present 
treatise,  as  we  have  said,  is  an  abridgement  of  his  larger  work  ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  this  he  has  only  inserted 
what  he  observed  himself. 

The  work  itself  consists  of  two  tracts.  The  first  contains 
iniscellaneous  information  respecting  Egypt ;  viz.  the  general 
properties  of  the  country,  its  plants,  animals,  shipping,  antiqui-» 
ties,  curious  buildings,  viands,  and  cookery.  The  second  an 
account  of  the  Nile,  the  causes  of  its  increase,  and  the  laws  by 
which  it  is  regulated  ;  together  with  a  dreadful  history  of  a  fa- 
mine occasioned  by  its  failure. 

-  To  give  an  analysis  of  a  work  where  the  information  is  3o 
closely  compacted,  is  a  very  difficult  task ;  and  to  select  every 
fact,  either  of  curiosity  or  importance,  would  be  equally  operose. 
We  trust  the  period  is  not  far  distant  when  we  may  receive  an 
English  version  from  the  luminous  and  comprehensive  pen  of 
the  author.  But  as  another  paroxysm  of  languor  may  inter- 
vene— and  the  last  was  not  a  short  one, — as  additional  rank  and 
new  honours,  which  he  truly  deserves,  may  open  other  viev/s, 
we  shall  give  some  copious  specimens  of  the  work  in  its  present 
state;  and,  to  gratify  readers  of  every  class,  some  of  these  shall 
be  in  English. 

The  first  chapter  contains  a  general  description  of  Egypt, 
and  of  its  climate.  The  following  passage — which  we  insert 
equally  as  a  specimen  of  Dr.  Pococke's  elegant  concinnity,  and  of 
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the  author's  comprehensire  terseness — gives  some  new  ideas  of 
the  climate  of  this  singular  country. 

*  Ex  his  etiam  est,  quod  Eurus  ab  iis  cohibeatur  montc  orientali, 
yll  Mokattem  dicto  ;  ille  siquidem  occludit  ab  iis  ventum  hunc  benig* 
num,  et  vix  ad  ipsos  libere  aspirat,  verum  obliquo  tantum  flatu^ 
Atque  hinc  elegerunt  prisci  jEgyptii  sedem  regni  Menufx  ponere, 
aut  in  ejusmodi  loco,  qui  a  monte  hoc  oriental!,  occidentem  versus, 
longe  abesset.  Graeci  etiam  Alexandriam  elegerunt,  et  loco  Fostata 
devitarant,  ob  vicinitatem  ejus  ad  Al  Mokattem  :  siquidem  mons 
magis  illud  obtegit,  quod  ad  radiccm  suam  est,  quam  quod  longius 
distat.  Deinde,  quia  sol  ortum  suum  ipsis  differt,  raro  in  eorum 
acre  maturescunt  fructus,  et  diu  eos  cohibet  nox.  Ideoque  reperies 
ea  jEgypti  loca  quas  Euro  patent,  melioris  esse  sortis  quam  alia. 
Et  ob  muham  humiditatem  ejus,  cito  ipsi  obvenit  putredo,  et  multi- 
plicautur  in  ea  mures,  qui  e  luto  nascuntur,  multique  sunt  in  Cusa 
Gcorpiones,  et  plerumquc  ictu  interimunt,  et  culiees  fcetidi,  et  mus- 
CiE,  et  pulices,  quae  diu  permanent. 

*  Ex  his  etiam  est,  quod  Auster,  cum  ipsis  hyeme,  et  vere,  et 
postea  afflet,  valde  frigidus  sit  ;  eumque  Al  Mar'is't  appellant  ob 
transitam  ejus  per  terram  Al  Maris,  quae  est  e  regionibus  Nigri- 
tarum.  Et  causa  frigiditatis  ejus  est,  quod  transeat  per  lacus  et 
stagna.  Argumentum  autem  veritatis  hujus  rei  est,  quod  ubi  per 
dies  aliquot  continues  duraverit,  redcat  ad  calorem  suum  naturalem, 
ct  aerem  calefaciat,  siecitatemque  in  eo  efficiat.*     p.  11. 

Of  the  plants  of  Egypt  we  have  short,  but  generally  satisfac- 
tory, accounts.  Of  our  author's  talents  in  descriptions  of  na- 
tural history,  we  shall  give  a  specimen  in  that  of  the  balsam- 
tree  ;  and  shall  endeavour  to  render  it  in  English.  The  greater 
number  of  the  plants  and  animals  mentioned  are  illustrated  in 
the  notes  by  the  addition  of  the  Linnsean  names. 

*  The  balm,  or  balsam,  another  plant  peculiar  to  Egypt,  is  at 
this  day  only  to  be  found  in  a  place  near  Ain  Shems,  whieh  is^ 
inclosed  and  carefully  preserved,  and  takes  in  the  space  of  about 
seven  acres.  This  shrub  grows  to  the  height  of  a  cubit,  or  more. 
It  has  two  coats  of  bark  ;  the  upper  red  and  thin,  the  midcr  thick 
and  green  ;  which,  when  chewed,  produces  a  kind  of  oiliness  and 
aromatic  flavour  in  the  mouth.  Its  leaves  are  like  those  of  rue- 
The  oil  extracted  from  this  plant  is  procured  at  the  rising  of  the 
dog-star,  by  making  an  incision  in  the  bark,  after  the  leaves  have 
been  shaken  off.  The  incision  is  made  with  a  sharp  stone  j  and 
some  skill  is  required  in  performing  the  operation,  that  the  upper 
rind  may  be  cut,  and  the  imder  one  slit,  yet  so  that  the  fissure  do 
not  penetrate  to  the  wood  ;  for,  if  the  wood  be  pierced,  no  distilla- 
tion will  follow.  After  some  person  has  made  the  incision  in 
the  manner  described,  it  is  left  till  the  sap  begins  to  run  and  de- 
scend down  the  trunk,  when  it  is  stroked  with  a  finger  into  a  horn, 
which  being  filled,  the  contents  are  poured  into  glass  bottles.  This 
process  is  continued  till  the  sap  has  ceased  to  flow.     Whenever  there 
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is  a  more  than  ordinary  moisture  in  the  air,  the  sap  distils  more 
freely,  and  in  greater  abundance  ;  but  in  a  dry  season  it  is  scarce.  The 
quantity  produced  in  the  year  596  (which  was  a  dry  year)  amounted 
to  twenty  rotals. 

'  The  bottles,  thus  filled,  are  buried  till  the  'violence  of  the  summer 
iieat  be  past ;  when  they  are  taken  up,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  in 
which  state  the  sap  is  daily  watched.  An  oil  is  then  found  to  float 
on  the  liquid  and  earthy  dregs ;  which  being  taken  off,  the  re- 
mainder is  again  exposed  to  the  sun :  and  thus  the  process  is  con- 
tinued of  exposing  the  sap  to  the  sun,  and  extracting  the  oil  from 
the  surface,  till  the  latter  is  wholly  exhausted. 

*  The  person  who  superintends  this  business,  sublimes  and  pre- 
pares the  oil  (no  one  besides  being  suifeied  to  behold  th£  prepara- 
tion), and  then  transfers  it  to  the  royal  repository. 

'  The  quantity  of  oil  thus  purified  from  the  sap  amounts  nearly 
to  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole.  A  person,  well  informed  of  these  par- 
ticulars, acquainted  me  that  the  entire  produce  of  oil  amounted  to 
twenty  rotals.  I  know  that  Galen  says,  "  the  best  oil  of  balsam 
is  that  which  is  found  in  Palestine;  for  that  which  Egypt  produces 
is  weaker."  But  we  are  at  present  acquainted  with  no  such  plaiit  in 
Palestine.'     p.  23. 

The  third  chapter  relates  to  the  animals  of  Egypt;  and  the 
author  begins  with  the  account  of  the  Egyptian  method  of 
hatching  eggs  by  artificial  heat.  The  description  is,  however, 
somewhat  different  from  the  common  one.  We  shall  add  the 
introduction. 

•  The  hatching  chickens  by  the  ivannth  of  dung  is  a  part  of  this 
subject — for  in  Egypt  we  scarcely  see  them  hatched  by  the  incubation 
of  a  hen.  Perhaps  they  are  unacquainted  with  this  method  ;  but 
since  the  former  is  a  peculiar  profession,  a  lucrative  trade,  and  an  ob- 
ject of  commerce,  there  are  many  places  in  each  district  assigned  for 
the  purpose.  Each  spot  is  styled  the  mamifactory  of  chickens.  This 
manufactory  is  a  large  area,  where  from  ten  to  twenty  cells  are 
constructed,  of  which  we  shall  again  speak.  In  each  of  these  there 
are  about  2000  eggs,  and  it  is  styled  th^  home  of  incubation.^     p.  61. 

A  particular  account  of  the  whole  process  follows. 

The  asses  are  very  large  and  active,  so  as  to  excel  even  the 
horses  in  speed ;  and  are  nearly  equal  in  height  to  the  mules. 
The  latter  are,  however,  in  great  request ;  but  those  produced 
from  the  horse  and  ass  are  not  so  large  as  those  whose  dam  is 
a  mare — mater  enim  est  que  dat  materiam. — The  description  of 
the  crocodile  we  shall  transcribe, 

*  Ex  his  etiam  sunt  cfocodili ;  crocodili  autem  in  Nile  multi  sunt, 
praesertim  in  superiore  Thsbaide,  et  in  Genvadel i  illi  siquidem  in  aquis 
degunt,  et  inter  saxa  Gennadel  vermium  ritu  abundant ;  suntque  tam 
magni  quam  parvi ;  magnitudine  autem,  ultra  viginti  cubitos  longi 
evadunt.     Reperitur  in  superficie  corporis  ejus,  juxta  vehtrem,  glan- 
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diila  ad  instar  ovi,  ex  humore  sanguineo  composita,  quae  est  veluti 
vesicula  nioschi,  et  forma  et  praestantia  ;  et  narravit  mihi  fide  dignus, 
quandoquc  ex  iis  esse,  quas  summum  moschi  gradum  exseqiient,  neque 
ipsi  omnino  cedant.  Parit  etiam  ova  ciocodiliis,  ovis  gallinaceis 
similia ;  et  vidi  in  libro  quodam  Aristoteli  attributo,  verba  quae  ita 
sonant.  Crocodili,  inqnit,  jecur  cxcitat  Vcnerem,  renes  vero,  efc 
adeps  eorum  ad  hoc  magis  efficaces  sunt ;  pellem  ipsius  ferrum  non 
penetrat,  et  a  vcrtebris  colli  ejus  ad  caudam  usque  est  os  unum  ; 
ideoque  si  in  dorsum  resupinetur,  nequit  resurgere.  Parit  etiam, 
inquit,  ova  longa,  veluti  anserina,  quae  in  arena  occultat ;  et  cum 
pvodit,  est  instar  lacertorum,  hardhun  dictorum,  corpore  et  forma  j 
cum  augescit,  donee  fiat  decem  cubitorum  et  amplius ;  parit  etiam 
sexaginta  ova,  natura  enim  ejus  sexagenis  gaudet ;  habetque  sexa-t 
ginta  dentes  et  sexaginta  nervos ;  et  cum  coit,  sexagies  semen  emit- 
tit,   vivitque  etiam  sexaginta  annos.'      p.  73. 

The  skink  oui'  author  supposes  to  be  the  terrestrial  offspring 
of  the  crocodile ;  but  in  this  he  is  evidently  misinformed,  as 
v'cll  as  respecting  its  cardiac  and  Aphrodisiac  virtues.  The  hip- 
popotamus was  once  found  in  the  rivers  of  Egypt,  but  the  race 
is  there  extinct;  and  we  believe  this  animal  rarely  occurs  whera 
the  human  form  is  numerous.  Had  not  our  author  described  it 
so  carefully,  and  possest  so  many  opportunities  of  correct  infor- 
mation— without  the  slightest  temptation  to  mislead,  and  bcr 
yond  all  suspicion  of  being  deceived — we  should  have  doubted 
the  existence  of  this  animal  in  Egypt  at  any  time.  His  brief 
description  is  admirably  impressive. 

'  Ex  his  etiam  est  hippopotamus ;  hie  autem  reperitur  in  inferior!- 
bus  terras  tractibus,  proesertim  in  fluvio  l)amai(Z,  Estque  animal 
mole  magnum,  aspectu  terribile,  robore  praestans  ;  naves  assequitur 
casque  siibmergit,  et  siquas  earum  invadat,  pereunt :  est  autem  bu- 
balis  qnam  equo  similior,  nisi  quod  non  sint  ipsi  cornua.  Inest  voci 
ejus  raucedo,  similis  hinnitui  equino,  aut  muli  potius;  estque  magno 
capite,  amplis  faucibiis,  acutis  dentibus,  lato  pectore,  ventre  tunii- 
do,  Curtis  cruribus,  insultu  ferox,  impetu  fortis,  terribilis  forma, 
fraudulcntia  metuendys.  Narravit  autem  mihi  qui  eos  ssepius  vena- 
tus  est,  dissecuitque,  et  membra  eorum  tarn  interna  quam  externa 
exploravit ;  esse  eum  porcum  magnum,  et  partes  ejus  tam  internas, 
quam  externas,  ne  minij-num  quidcm  a  porco  forma  differre,  solum- 
pipdo  magnitu(3ine  diniensionis.'     p.  77. 

The  torpedo  Is  described  with  equal  spirit  and  forcible  ele^ 
gance  ;  but  in  one  or  two  circumstances  our  author  seems  to 
have  been  misinformed. 

Abdollatiph  next  speaks  of  the  pyramids  ;  and  reinarks  that 
there  was  formerly  a  much  greater  number,  of  a  smaller  size  ; 
and  that  several  of  ihe  latter  were  destroyed  to  build  the  citadel 
h\  Moskat  at  Cairo,  and  to  support  the  two  fountains  called 
Joseph's  JVell-y  for,  in  reality,  this  single  well  merits  the  double 
riaiiie,  since^  at  a  certain  deptli,  there  is  a  platform,  whence  it 
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is  again  sunk  deeper ;  and  to  which  the  v/ater  is  brought  from 
the  lower  wellj  previous  to  its  final  discharge' on  land.  The; 
appellation  of  Joseph's  Well  is  not  derived,  as  some  have  sup-' 
posed,  from  the  patriarch,  but  from  Salah  Odd-in  Joseph  Ebn 
Job,  in  whose  reign  the  citadel  was  built  and  the  v/ell  ^unk. 

The  pyramids  are  described  with  our  author's  usual  close  per- 
spicuity. '  They  endure '  (he  says)  '  in  opposition  to  the  vicis- 
situde^ of  time :  nay,  time  endures  in  opposition  to  their  changes.' 
The  contrivance,  he  thinks,  is  admirable,  and  displays  equal 
judgement  and  skill;  as  the  pyramid's  centre  of  gravity  is  in  the 
middle,  against  which  the  whole  rests  ;  and  the  centre  cannot, 
\)Q  of  course  displaced.  As  usual,  perhaps,  the  theory  has 
been  superadded  to  the  observation. 

The  stone  of  which  the  pyramids  are  built  is  said  to  be 
red  marble,  mixed  with  white  points  :  it  was  more  probably 
the  red  granite  of  Upper  Egypt.  On  the  top  is  *  a  plane,  of 
which  the  dimensions  each  way  are  twelve  (i^^thiopiau;  cubits.' 
This  was  found  by  an  arrow  falling  on  it,  which  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  ate  reported  to  scale  the  pyramids  with  ease,  brought 
down ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  ascertained  the  measure  of 
the  plane.  A  stupid  or  an  interested  governor  is  said  to  have 
attempted  the  demolition  of  one  of  the  pyramids  j  and  to  have 
continued  the  labour  with  such  perseverance,  that  *  if,  says  the 
historian,  we  look  at  the  ruins,  we  should  think  he  had  suc- 
ceeded ;  if  at  the  pyramid,  it  appears  not  to  have  been  touched :' — • 
a  sublime  representation  of  the  immense  mass  !  Our  author 
asked  one  of  the  surveyors  of  the  workmen — for  he  was  present 
at  the  attempted  demolition — if  he  v/ould  engage  to  replace  a 
single  stone  in  its  proper  situation  were  he  offered  a  thousand 
pieces  of  gold;  *  who  swore,  by  the  high  God,  that  it  would  be 
impracticable,  even  were  twice  the  sum  proposed.'  We  must 
not  leave  these  singular  structures,  without  giving  our  author's 
description  of  their  internal  cavities.  Those  who  have  sup- 
posed that  there  are  larger  chambers  than  have  been  discovered, 
will  find,  from  this  account,  that  they  must  at  least  have  been 
very  carefully  concealed  by  the  first  builders,  which  indeed  may 
have  been  the  case;  for  no  impediment  of  jealousy  could  have 
kept  the  secret  from  the  historian.  It  may  however  be  remark- 
ed, that  the  present  opening  is  said  to  have  been  discovered 
by  chance. 

'  Est  etiam  in  una  duarum  hanim  pyramidum  aditus,  quo  earn  in* 
grediuntur  homines,  quique  eos  ad  semitas  angustas  ducit,  et  ca- 
vernas  profundas,  puteosque,  et  loca  periculosa,  aliaqiie  hujusmodi  : 
quae  mihi  narravit  qui  earn  ingressus  est,  peuetravitque.  Multis  si- 
quidem  erga  earn  stadium,  et  circa  earn  imagiiiatio  est,  ideoque  in 
profunda  ejus  penetrant ;  necessario  autem  eo  pervcniunt,  lit  progre- 
fii  nequeant.  Quod  vero  ad  viam  qua  ingrediunlur,  ea  multum  trita 
est  J  locus  autem  lubricus   ad  superioren;  ejus  partem   ducit,   ubi 
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reperitur  domus  quadrata,  inque  ea  sepulchrum  lapideum.  Hie  au- 
tem  aditus,  non  est  porta,  ipsi  a  prima  structura  apposita,  verum 
perforatus  est  et  fortuito  repertus ;  memoraturque  Jil  Mamun  eum 
primo  aperuisse.  Praecipui  vero  qui  nobiscum  erant,  c.im  ingressi 
punt,  ascenderuntque  in  domum  quae  in  superiore  ejus  parte  est ; 
cumque  descenderent,  magna  narrabant  quae  spectavcraiit,  esseque 
earn  vespeitilionibus,  eorumque  sterccre  ita  plcnam,  ut  fere  ingres- 
sum  prohiberent  ;  vesperciliones  autem  ita  magnos  esse,  ut  mole  co- 
lumbas  sequent :  esse  item  ipsi  prope  summitatem,  foramina  et  fenes- 
tras ;  tanquam  illuc  loci  posita,  ut  permearent  venti,  et  transmitte- 
retur  lux.  Ipse  vero  alia  vice  earn  cum  coetu  quodam  ingressus  sum; 
cumque  circiter  bis  tertiam  spatii  paitem  pcrtigissem,  defeci  animo 
prae  tenore  ascensus,  et  redii  fere  exanimis. 

'  Hs  autcm  pyramides  lapidibus  magnis  extructae  sunt ;  est  enim 
lapidum  longitudo  a  decem  ad  viginti  cubitos,  altitudo  a  duobus  ad 
tres,  cum  eadem  fere  latitudine.  Summum  vero  omnium  miraculum 
est  in  concinna  lapidum  ad  se  inviccm  positione,  quE  ea  est,  ut  ap- 
tior  fieri  non  possit,  unde  non  reperies  inter  ipsos  quo  acus  ingredia- 
tur,  neque  pili  interstitium.  Est  etiam  inter  eos  caementum  instar 
folii,  quod  non  novi  cujus  generis,  quidve  sit.  Sunt  item  in  his 
lapidibus  inscriptiones  calami  antiqui,  ignoti,  ita  ut  non  reperiatur 
in  urbibus  iEgypti,  qui  asserat  se  de  quopiam  audivisse,  qui  ilium 
calleret.  Suntque  hae  inscriptiones  multa;  admodum,  ita  ut  si  quod 
in  his  duabus  pyramidibus  solummodo  est,  in  libros  transferretur, 
conficeret  numerum  decies  millium  librorum.  Legi  autem  in  libro 
quodam  Sabaorum  antiquorum,  unam  e  duabus  his  pyramidibus,  se- 
pulchrum fuisse  uigadhimuni,  alteram  vero  Hermet'ts  :  asseruntque  hos 
prophetas  magnos  fuisse,  Agadhimunum  autem  priorem,  majoremque.* 
F.  97. 

It  is  evident  from  the  observation  just  now  recorded — viz. 
that  the  inhabitants  were  able  with  ease  to  mount  the  pyra- 
mids— that  their  state  must  have  been  different  at  that  time 
from  the  present.  Indeed  it  has  been  said  that  they  were 
faced  with  marble  j  and  Abdollatiph  remarks,  that  the  exter- 
nal stones  were  covered  with  marks  '  calami  ignoti^ — most 
probably  hieroglyphics ;  and  that  if  these  characters  were  tran- 
scribed, they  would  fill  ten  thousand  volumes.  The  hiero- 
glyphics still  remain  on  the  obelisks  of  Pharaoh  j  and  we  hope, 
from  some  late  discoveries,  that  we  may  find  a  clue  to  that  un- 
known tongue.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of 
the  surface,  we  still  think  Abdollatiph's  calculation  of  the 
number  of  volumes  erroneous.  If,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  the 
inscription  on  one  part  contained  an  account  of  the  garUc  and 
onions  consumed  by  the  workmen,  we  shall  not  greatly  regret 
the  loss  we  now  sustain.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pyra- 
mids aie  the  quarries  from  which  the  stone  was  taken  ;  and  in 
the  vicinity  are  also  ruins  of  buildings,  covered  with  hierogly-^ 
phics. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pyramids,  a  gigantic  head,  of 
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admirable  proportions,  rises  from  the  ground,  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  a  statue  of  equal  dimensions,  which  must  have  been 
at  least  seventy  cubits  in  height.  It  vv^as  one  of  the  immense 
works  of  the  earlier  kings,  and  is  now  known  to  be  the  head  of 
the  fabulous  monster  denominated  the  Sphinx;  yet  it  is  described 
as  ^  forma  pulchray  in  qua  decus  et  elegantia  ejus perfecte  expressa  esty 
quasi  rideret  diducto  parum  ore  J  Abdollatiph  admires  the  sym- 
metry of  the  face,  and  adds  some  judicious  remarks  on  the 
proportions  of  the  features,  particularly  as  suited  to  different 
ages,  which  show  that  he  possessed  a  very  refined  taste,  formed 
by  a  contemplation  probably  of  the  most  tjeautiful  works  of  art, 
or  of  the  '  human  face  divine,'  in  its  most  perfect  form.  The 
mutilated  state  of  the  Sphinx  no  longer  admits  that  we  should 
appropriate  this  description  to  it. 

The  obelisks  of  Pharaoh  are  next  described.  The  base  is 
said  to  be  ten  cubits,  and  the  height  of  the  column  to  exceed 
one  hundred.  Their  summit  is  a  blunt  point,  the  top  of  which  is 
covered  with  brass.  There  are  two,  apparently  of  equal  size. 
Of  Pompey's  pillar  we  have  already  spoken  sufficiently,  in  our 
account  of  Dr.  White's  JEgyptiaca. 

The  description  of  the  city  of  Memphis,  the  ancient  metro- 
polis, is  singular,  not  only  from  our  author's  account  of  the  re- 
maining temple  and  the  divinities,  but  as  it  fixes  the  situation 
where  the  latest  and  best  geographers  have  placed  it.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  is  in  many  respects  curious ;  and  we  shall  sub- 
join Dr.  White's  note.  It  leads  us  to  regret  that  the  notes  in 
general  are  so  few,  and  so  short. 

*  Porro  ex  his  sunt  rudera  quae  sunt  in  Mesra  Antiqua ;  estque 
urbs  base  in  Al  Giza  paulo  supra  Fostatam,  Memphis  nempe  i!!a, 
quana  habitarunt  Pharaones,  quaeque  sedes  erat  regni  regum  jEgypti. 
Ea  designatur  illo  loco  Alcorani,  ubi  sermo  est  de  Mose  (super 
qup-n  pax):  "  Et  intravit  in  urbem,  tempoi-e  negligentiae  habitato- 
rum  ejus."  Item  :  **  Exivit  ergo  ab  ea  timens,  sibique  cavebat.'* 
Etenim  habitaculum  ejus  (sit  pax  super  eum)  erat  in  pago  aliquo  Al 
Gizae,  prope  urbem  dictam  Demuh.  In  ea  autem  hodie  synagoga  est 
Jud2eorum,et  spatium,  per  quod  ruinarum  ejus  vestigia  reperiuntur,  ex- 
tenditur  ad  iter  quod  sit  circiter  dimidii  diei.  Habitata  fuit  inde  a  tem- 
poribus  in  quibus  floruerunt  Abrahamus  et  Josephus  et  Moses,  (su- 
per quos  sit  pax)  ;  turn  ante  eos  (uti  Deo  visum  est),  turn  infra  eos, 
usque  ad  tempus  Nabuchodonosoris.  Hie  enim  devastavit  regionem 
JEgypti ;  qu£e  per  annos  quadraginta  conditione  hac  rerum  pertristi 
est  usa.  Earn  cur  devastaret,  fuit  hoc  in  causa,  quod  sit  rex  illius 
opitulatus  Judaeis,  in  j3igyptum  elapsis  ;  ita  ut  Nabuchodonosor  eos 
ditioni  suce  subjicere  minus  potuerit.  Quapropter  adortus  eura  Na- 
buchodojiosor,  regionem  ejus  evertit.'     p.  117* 


*  Aristotelis  locum,  quem  ante  oculos  habuit  noster,  dudum  a  me 
^ussitura,  reperi  tandem  iu  hbro  primo  cap.  5.     De  Parlibus  Anitn, 
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indicio  viri  doctissimi  Samuelis  Parr.  Adjiciam  Aristotelis  ipsissima 
verba : — KoiTtov  irs^i  ty^g  ^wixv;;  <pvirsu!s  siTtsiv,  i/^rjSsv  itacaXntoyra; 
Hi  ouvaiMv,  ^r^tz  ari/xjrjfoy,  //■''j'^'s  rtyA'jjTs^-ov.     Kcci  yaf  £v  Tois  [jy) 

airtas  yvu)^i'C,civ,  Y.a.i  (^vcrei  (ftKoco^poig.  Kai  yap  av  sir]  itcc^aXoyov 
y.ai  arotovy  ti  rag  [j.!v  siKOvag  aufcov  vswfavrcj  y^ai^oij^sv,  on  rr// 
Srifxie^yYia'a^av  ffvv^sui^siuz'/,  olov  rrjV  y§a<P'i>irjV,  -/j  ttjv  rrXaa-riKriV 
avraiy  os  tcvv  fvcrsi  o'uygo-rwT'cov  jttij  [xakkov  ayaTTcv/xsv  rijv  S'ect'fjav, 
SwafJ^svot  ys  rag  airiag  xa')o^a.v.  Aio  $si  [j^tj  Svgyjpaivciv  Txi^iKxg 
^r^y  ifsci  rwv  an^'jrs^wv  t^wjcv  STturxs'l/iv  sv  nan  yap  r(i\g  <pv<Ti'AOts 
fVEQ-ri  ri  ^auy^atrrov,  Kai  xaQaira^  'H§aK?^sirog  Xsysrai  ir^og  rsf 
^svsg  siTfsiv  rsg  ^8Aoy.sv8g  avtu)  svrvysiv,  o\  STtBtoav  ir^octovreg  aio'jv 
avtov  S'£^o,a£vov.  tT^'Cij  ru>  iifvoj,  zcrry^cay  iKsXs-jffa  ya^  avr^g  sigisvai 
^ac'psvrag-  EINAI  TAP  KAI  ENTAT0A  ©EOTS.  OJrw  y.ui  it^og 
iTjV  'C,-r^ry](Xi.v  Tts^i  kKXcrta  rujv  t,uju:v  ir^ogisvai  osi  /xij  SugK-rrsfj-svov,  log 
tv  aiioc^riy  ovrog  (p'j^iy.H  y.ai  xaXS'  ro  yao  [j.rj  rv'/pvru.K,  aA/.'svcx-a 
Xivog  €V  T'oig  rr^g  (pvcsujg  zcyoig  £7ri,  Kai  aaAJcrra.  Edit.  Du  Val, 
torn,  i.  p.  975.'     P.  314. 

The  description  of  the  temple  is  very  interesting  ;  and  the 
contemplation  of  the  object  of  adoration  placed. in  it  excites 
the  historian's  admiration.  It  is  not,  however,  a  blind  admira- 
tion or  indiscriminate  praise;  for  he  shows,  as  usual,  an  acute 
and  accurate  taste.  His  delineation  of  the  human  form,  in  its 
most  perfect  stale,  is  very  correct.  It  is  a  miniature  nevertheless, 
though  nicely  finished*  ;  and  the  subsequent  reflexions  are  ju- 
dicious and  interesting.  We  regret  greatly  that  we  have  not 
room  to  add  them.  Of  the  bulk  of  these  idols  we  shall  give 
some  idea,  by  transcribing  a  short  passage. 

^  Sed  ut  revertamur  ad  historiam  nostram  primam  ;  dicimus  idola 
hasc,  miilta  licet  fuerint,  tempus  diiFregisse,  (paucissima  si  excipias) 
in  fragmenta,  ct  in  frusta  disjecisse.  Vidi  quidem  ex  iis  magnum, 
cujus  e  latere  excisus  sit  lapis  molaris,  diametro  sua  cubitos  duos 
sequans  :  in  ejus  tamen  figxira  baud  apparebat  notabilis  deformitas, 
neque  mutatio  manifesta,  Vidi  quoque  idolum,  cujus  inter  pedes 
esset  idolum,  conjunctum  cum  eo,  parvulumque,  tanquam  filius,  si 
ad  illud  comparetur  ;  nihilo  tamen  minus  hominem  asquabat  vel  lun- 
gissimum  :  quin  tanta  ei  inerat  elegantia  et  pulchritudo,  ut  illud 
aspiciens  quivis  desiderio  afSceretur,  nee  quidem  satiaretur  aspicicndo.' 
r,  139. 

The  causes  of  the  destruction  of  the  idols  are  (from  the  aur 
thor's  account)  suspicions  of  hidden  treasures  ;  and  every  cre- 
vice in  a  mountain,  every  uncommon  appearance  in  a  building, 
has  led  to  a  minute  and  particular  examination.     We  know  that 

*  Dr.  White  supposes  that  AbUollatiph  is  warmer  in  his  praise  pf  tiie  Egyptian 
statuary,  because  the  Mahometans  adinitled  iiol  of  any  representation  of  the  hu- 
man or  any  otl)er  figure.  But  we  tliink  this  by  no  means  the  case,  as  he  describes 
tine  former  so  very  accurately  and  minutely. 
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tlie  instruments  which  a  person  employed  during  life  were 
usually  in  Egypt  buried  with  the  dead  ;  but  with  the  relation 
of  these  are  mixed  some  idle  tales,  wholly  unworthy  of  the  his- 
torian's notice.  Among  the  mummies,  besides  the  birds,  &c. 
generally  known  to  be  embalmed,  we  find  a  calf  (probably  a 
young  Apis),  and  some  small  fishes  called  sirt,  perhaps  from  some 
fancied  connexion  with  the  dog-star,  seir,  Some  other  forms 
and  kinds  of  mummies  are  described,  but  not  of  sufficient  con- 
sequence to  detail.  Among  the  >  notes  we  observe  a  valuable 
and  judicious  abstract  of  Egyptian  history  5  yet,  we  suspect, 
lion  omnibus  numeris  absolute. — We  find  that  v/e  must  return  to 
this  work  on  another  occasion  ;  and  we  shall  then  give  a  greater 
number  of  our  specimens  in  English. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  II. — The  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle^  translated  from  the  Greek  ; 
ivith  copious  Noies^  in  ivhich  the  Pythagoric  and  Platonic  Dogmas 
respecting  Numbers  and  Ideas  are  unfolded  fro7n  ancient  Sources. 
To  ivhich  is  added,  a  Dissertation  on  Nul/itfes  and  diverging 
Series  ;  in  ivhich  the  Conclusions  of  the  greatest  modern  Aiathc 
maticians  on  this  Subject  are  shoiun  to  be  erroneous,  the  Nature  of 
infinitely  small  ^iantities  is  explained,  afid  the  TO  'EN,  or  THE 
ONE  of  the  Pythagoraans  afid  Platonists,  so  often  alluded  to  by 
Afistotle  in  this  Work,  is  elucidated.  By  Thomas  Taylor,  ^to. 
2/.  IS.    Boards.    White.      1801. 

We  find  it  no  easy  task  to  convey  a  proper  idea  of  this 
work.  "  To  immerge  in  the  metaphysical  subtilties  of  Aristotle, 
or  even  to  engage,  at  any  length,  in  several  of  the  disputed  ques- 
tions suggested  in  the  introduction  and  the  notes,  would  fill  a 
volume  of  no  small  magnitude.     To  bring  these  points  also  to 
the  level  of  general  readers,  would  greatly  increase  the  labour, 
and  add  to  the  bulk  of  the  article ;  which,  after  all  the  pains  be- 
stowed, might  be  little  regarded  by  those  for  whom  it  would 
thus  be  designed.     To  hasten  over  the  work  by  a  short  general 
character,  would  be  equally  unjust  and  injurious  to  the  transla- 
tor, whose  labours  are  indeed  vast,  and  whose  errors  are  few. 
If  indeed  we  except  a   too  great  veneration  for  the  Stagirite, 
• — a  veneration  scarcely  short  of  a  conviction  of  his  infallibility, 
and  which  occasionally  leads  him  to  language  and  remarks  that 
have  excited  sneers  from  those  whose  learning  and  talents  were 
infinitely  inferior  to  his  own, — we  scarcely  find  any  thing  mate- 
rially faulty.    If  we  remai'k  that  his  translation,  from  too  close  a 
copy  of  the  mysterious  precision  and  involved  obscurity  of  his  ori- 
ginal, is  at  times  scarcely  intelligible,  it  may  be  properly  replied, 
that  in  this  he  only  follows  his  prototype,  and  conveys  an  idea  of 
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the  manner  as  well  as  the  substance  of  the  work:  nor  do  wc 
perceive  how  a  faithful  view  of  the  former  could  be  otherwise 
conveyed  at  all.  The  terse  energetic  language  of  Aristotle  could 
scarcely  be  rendered  by  prolix  paraphrase;  and  his  bold  precision 
would  be  lost  in  a  crowd  of  words. 

We  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  meet  some  of  the 
works  of  the  Stagirite  in  an  English  dress,  particularly  in  the 
translations  of  Dr.  Gillies  and  the  rival  versions  of  Mr.  Twining 
and  Mr.  Pye  ;  and  have  then  enlarged  on  his  wonderfully  com- 
prehensive talents,  the  strength  and  deptli  of  his  conceptions, 
and  the  almost  unbounded  e::tent  of  his  knov/ledge.  Volu- 
minous as  his  works  are,  they  are  rather  apophthegms  than  trea- 
tises :  they  are  the  texts,  which  contain  in  a  few  lines  what  may 
be  extended  to  volumes.  Such  is  also  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge, that  the  selection  of  what  he  has  written ,  in  natural 
history  and  natural  philosophy  would  surprise  a  modern  in- 
quirer, and  almost  lead  him  to  consider  that  science,  in  the  early 
ages,  had  been  supernaturally  revealed.  Mr.  Taylor's  cha- 
racter of  Aristotle  is  judicious  and  comprehensive.  We  scarcely 
think  the  encomium  too  warm,  except  perhaps  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  first  paragraph,  where  the  deluge  and  conflagration 
are  images  somewhat  too  strong  and  scarcely  applicable. 

*  Among  the  prodigies  of  genius  who  have  largely  benefited  man- 
kind by  disseminating  philosophy,  Aristotle  maintains  a  verv'  distin- 
guished rank.  When  we  consider  that  he  was  n5t  only  v.-ell  ac- 
quainted with  every  science,  as  his  works  abundantly  evince,  but 
that  he  wrote  on  almost  every  subject  which  is  comprehended  in  the 
circle  of  human  knowledge,  and  this  with  matchless  accuracy  and 
skill,  we  know  not  which  to  admire  most,  the  penetration  or  extent 
cf  his  mind.  For  capacious  indeed  must  that  mind  have  been  which 
embraced  the  vast  orb  of  existence,  and  left  nothing  unexplored  in 
the  heavens  or  the  earth,  and  penetrating  that  genius  which  arrived 
at  the  luminous  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  and  rendered  them 
accessible  to  others.  With  a  bold,  yet  not  impious  hand,  he  appears 
to  have  withdrawn  the  av.^ful  veil  of  nature  herself,  to  have  detected 
her  most  secret  my?teries,  and  ranged  through  every  part  of  her  va- 
riegated dominions.  In  short,  he  seems  to  have  possessed  and  to 
have  exercised  the  power  of  reasoning  in  the  greatest  perfection  pos- 
sible to  man ;  and  such  of  his  works  as  have  escaped  the  ravages  of 
time  will  ever  be  considered  by  the  genuine  lovers  of  science,  as 
treasures  which  from  their  singular  excellence  are  destined  to  perish 
in  no  less  a  catastrophe  than  that  of  a  deluge  or  general  conflagra* 
tion. 

*  But  of  all  his  works,  the  following,  which  is  evidently  from  the 
nature  of  it  the  most  sublime,  perhaps  no  less  excels  in  that  accu- 
racy of  diction,  skilfulncss  of  arrangement,  and  fecundity  of  con- 
ception, for  which  the  Stagirite  is  every  where  so  remarkable  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  equally  distinguislied  from  the  rest  by  the  pro- 
found obscurity  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  greater  part  of  it  is  in- 
voked.'    p.  L 
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Mr.  Taylor  next  enumerates  the  wor^s  of  Aristotle,  dividing 
them  into  theoretic,  practical,  or  instrumental.  We  do  not 
greatly  approve  of  this  division,  nor  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
works  under  each  head.  The  philosophical  parts  are  by  no 
means  theoretic  or  contemplative;  nor  is  the  art  of  rhetoric, 
properly  speaking,  instrumental. 

<  The  end  of  Aristotle's  moral  philosophy  is  perfection  through 
the  virtues,  and  the  end  of  his  contemplative  philosophy  an  union 
with  the  one  principle  of  all  things :  for  he  scientifically  knew  and 
unfolded  this  principle,  as  is  evident  from  the  twelfth  book  of  the 
following  work,  in  which  he  clearly  pronounces  that  the  domination 
of  many  is  not  good.  The  common  end,  however,  both  of  his  moral 
and  contemplative  philosophy,  which  man  ought  to  pursue,  is  the 
last  and  most  perfect  felicity  of  which  our  nature  is  capable  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  his  Nicomachean  Ethics  he  testifies  that  he  who  arrives 
at  this  felicity  ought  not  to  be  called  a  man  but  a  god.  All  the 
works  of  the  philosopher  lead  us  to  the  attainment  of  this  end :  for 
some  of  them  unfold  to  us  the  ai-t  of  demonstration  ;  others,  that  wc 
may  become  virtuous,  instnict  us  in  morals;  and  lastly,  others  lead 
us  to  the  knowledge  of  natural  things,  and  afterwards  to  those  lu- 
minous beings  which  are  placed  above  nature.'     p.  iii. 

If  the  notes  or  the  introduction  oiFer  a  single  subject,  it  is 
the  One,  centring  every  thing  in  the  first  great  cause;  for  by 
the  ^  one^  is  evidently  meant,  by  the  Pythagoreans,  the  principle 
and  source  of  all — the  Deity ;  and  the  sublimity  of  this  concep- 
tion, the  awful  reverence  with  which  the  subject  is  introduced, 
the  respect  and  hesitation  with  which  the  One  is  mentioned, 
strongly  impress  us  with  the  idea  of  the  true  piety  of  the  earliest- 
philosophic  sects.  It  is  the  system,  we  know,  of  Pythagoras, 
who  brought  it  from  Chaldea,  the  seat  of  early  and  true  religion. 
Of  thel  anguage  of  Aristotle  we  have  already  spoken.  It  indeed 
cannot  be  praised  too  highly  by  the  proficient  in  his  philosophy  v 
but  it  will  give  no  little  trouble  to  the  student.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Taylor's  account  of  it,  though  somewhat  partaking  of  the  ob- 
scurity^ of  his  author,  is  correct  and  characteristic. 

*  With  respect  to  his  diction,  it  is  of  that  kind  that  the  words  may 
adhere  to  the  sense  and  the  sense  to  the  words  j  a  mode  of  writing 
both  intellectual  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  profundity  of  his  con- 
ceptions :  for  he  either  immediately  gives  a  solution  to  a  doubt,  or, 
connecting  many  doubts,  he  briefly  solves  all  of  them  by  one  and  the 
same  solution.  He  is  likewise  never  willing;  to  deviate  from  evidence, 
which  being  produced  either  by  intellect  or  sense,  he  especially  ad- 
duces and  celebrates  the  latter  when  he  disputes  with  those  who  in 
every  thing  consider  sense  as  the  standard  of  truth.  Hence,  there 
is  such  an  irresistible  strength  in  his  demonstrations,  that,  when  he 
cannot  persuade  by  assumptions  not  rashly  introduced,  he  at  least 
procures  assent  by  the  force  of  necessity. 

'^This,  too,  is  peculiar  to  Aristotle,  that  he  was  never  willing  h-> 
depart  from  nature,  but  even  contemplated  things  which  transcend 
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nature  through  a  natural  habit  and  knowledge;  just  as,  on  the  cori* 
trary,  the  divine  Plato,  after  the  manner  of  the  Pythagoreans,  conJ 
templated  whatever  is  natural,  so  far  as  it  partakes  of  that  which  is 
divine  and  above  nature :  so  that  the  former  considered  theology 
physically,  and  the  latter  physics  theologically.  He  likewise  never 
employs  fables  and  enigmas,  and  never  ascends  into  the  marvellous 
and  the  mystic,  but  adopts  obscurity  as  a  substitute  for  every  other 
veil,  and  involved  mode  of  writing  ;  the  reason  of  which  we  proposed 
to  investigate,  as  the  fourth  object  of  inquiry.'     p.  iii. 

The  Stagirite,  it  Is  remarked,  is  designedly  obscure,  instead 
of  veiling  science  in  the  garb  of  fable  and  enigma  j  for  the  lat- 
ter may  admit  of  some  interpretation,  which,  if  false,  will  mis- 
lead and  preclude  farther  inquiry.  We  have  striking  instances 
of  this  in  some  of  the  Pythagorean  precepts,  particularly  the 
golden  thigh,  the  ridicule  of  Lucian,  and  the  nut  not  hitherto 
cracked,  abstine  a  fabis.  We  have  litde  doubt  that  important 
precepts  were  couched  under  each  distinct  head,  though  at  pre- 
sent unfathomable. 

Mr.  Taylor  next  explains  the  qualifications  which  are  requi- 
site for  his  reader,  strangely  called  '  auditor.'  These  are,  *  a  na- 
turally good  disposition,  a  penetrating  sagacity,  and  an  ardent 
love  of  truth.'  Let  no  others  enter  the  sacred  temple!— Pene- 
trating sagacity  we  allow  to  be  very  requisite  ;  and  though  the 
other  qualities  are  equally  commendable,  v/e  do  not  fully  see 
their  application  In  a  student  of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics.  It 
will  require  peculiar  acuteness  to  perceive  that  there  are  objects 
more  real  than  those  of  sense.,  to  elevate  the  mental  eye  to  the 
principles  of  things,  and  gaze  on  their  dazzling  splendor. 

*  The  design  of  Aristotle  in  this  work  is  to  lead  us  from  forms 
merged  in,  or  inseparable  from,  matter,  to  those  forrrls  which  are  en- 
tirely immaterial,  and  which,  in  his  own  words,  are  the  most  lumi- 
rtous  of  all  things.  But  he  considers  these  forms  so  far  only  as  they 
are  beings ;  or,  in  other  words,  so  far  as  they  are  the  progeny  of  one 
first  being,  and  are  characterised  by  essence.  Nothing,  therefore, 
is  discussed  in  this  work  pertaining  to  will  or  appetite,  or  any  thing 
of  this  kind,  because  these  are  vital  pov.ers  ;  nor  to  sensation,  the 
dianoctic  energy  and  intelligence,  because  these  are  the  properties  of 
gnostic  natures.  Hence,  we  shall  find  that  the  Metaphysics  of  Ari- 
stotle unfold  all  that  is  comprehended  in  the  great  orb  of  being,  yo 
far  as  every  thing  which  this  orb  contains  is  stamped  as  it  were  with 
the  idiom  of  its  source.  The  same  thing  is  likewise  effected  by 
Plato  in  his  Parmcnides ;  but,  as  we  have  before  observed,  more  theo- 
logically, conformably  to  the  genius  of  his  philosophy,  which  al- 
ways considers  nature  so  far  as  she  is  suspended  from  divinity.  The 
Metaphysics  of  Aristotle  are,  therefore,  the  same  with  the  most 
scientific  dialectic  of  Plato,  of  which  the  Parmenides  of  that  philo- 
sopher is  a  most  beautiful  specimen,  with  this  difference  only,  that  in 
the  former  the  physical,  and  in  the  latter  the  theological,  character- 
predominates.'     p.  V, 
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We  shall  not  follow  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  explanation  of  the 
employment  of  scientific  dialectics  and  their  different  energies- 
indeed  we  fear  that  we  could  not  easily  render  it  intelligible. 
There  is  an  error  in  all  Mr.  Taylor's  explanations,  that  we  must 
point  out.  Impressed  with  the  idea,  not  indeed  in  every  instance 
a  clear  one,  he  is  often  unhappy  in  his  choice  of  word-s,  and  seems 
studiously  to  prefer  the  language  of  the  schools,  when  he 
might  render  the  subject  much  more  explicit  by  adopting  com- 
mon terms.  Absorbed  also  in  intellectual  energies,  he  treats  ex- 
perimental philosophy  somewhat  disrespectfully. 

The  arrangement  of  the  (books  is  that  published  by  Aldus 
nnd  Bessarion,  adopted  by  the  best  of  Aristotle's  interpreters. 
To  Dr.  Gillies,  who  proposed  a  different  arrangement,  Mr. 
Taylor  is  not  very  complaisant,  and  points  out  the  inconsisten- 
cies which  would  result  from  the  alteration,  if  adopted;  while. 
In  another  place,  he  accuses  him  of  misinterpreting  the  Stagi- 
rite.  Indeed  Dr.  Gillies's  translations  are  occasionally  too  dif- 
fuse, and,  in  the  passages  quoted  by  Mr.  Taylor,  somewhat  in- 
accurate. 

Our  critic  next  analyses  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle:  hut 
this  part  is  too  long  to  be  transcribed ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
abridge  it.  The  defence  of  Aristotle,  respecting  the  first 
*  mover,  is  Ingenious,  but  not  very  satisfactory.  That  which  is 
generated  introduces,  he  remarks,  a  temporal  beginning  of  gene- 
ration. This  may  be  admitted,  with  some  limitations,  as  the 
first,  though  not  the  first,  cause.  If,  however,  these  be  *  demoti- 
firated'  to  be  ^perpetual,*  they  can  have  no  cause,  because  nothing 
can  be  antecedent.  We  shall  select  the  whole  passage,  without 
any  farther  comment  *. 

*  It  has  also  been  said,  though  unjustly,  that,  according  to  Ari- 
stotle, the  first  mover,  whom  he  calls  intellect,  eternity,  and  God,  is 
only  the  final,  but  not  the  effective  cause  of  the  world.  That  the 
■first  mover  is,  however,  according  to  Aristotle,  an  effective  cause,  is 
evident  from  what  he  says  in  the  second  book  of  his  Physical  Aus- 
cultations, in  the  division  of  causes ;  for  he  there  denominates  an  ef- 
fective cause  to  be  that  whence  the  principle  of  motion  is  derived  ; 
and  again,  that  whence  the  first  principle  of  mutation  or  rest  origi- 
nates. Thus,  for  instance,  says  he,  he  who  consults  is  a  cause,  and 
a  father  of  his  son,  and,  in  short,  that  which  makes  of  that  which  is 
made.  In  the  first  also  of  his  books  De  Csxlo,  he  says,  "  that  nei- 
ther God  nor  Nature  produces  any  thing  in  vain  ;"  and  in  another 
part  of  the  same  book  he-  asserts,  "  'that  eternity  from  always  sub- 
sisting receives  the  appellation  of  Immortal  and  divine,  whence  also 
being  and  life  are  imparted  to  other  things,  to  some  more  accurately, 

^-  We  have  generally  thougfit  Aristptlc  inconsistent  on  this  subject; — vliether 
»}i»sjgnediy  so,  those  best  acquainted  %v-»th-  Iiis  writings, will  decide.  The  Mliol-e  is. 
r-ertainly  left  in  great  obscurity  :  and  wo  nu^lit  to  add,  that  the  book  principailv 
referred  In  fn"  the  passage  here  cn^d,  rriji'QdufA.as-iKi  AkSlrfl'a.riiJ'ii' StiVo'a^  the 
most  questionable  of  thos,(J  atuibutetl  Iq  this  grS^t  pbik'soplier. 
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and  to  others  more  obscurely."  In  the  first  book,  hkewisc,  of  h\s 
Metaphysics,  praising  Anaxagoras,  and  prior  to  him  Hermotimus, 
as  not  only  admitting  material  causes  of  the  universe,  but  con- 
templating intellect  as  the  effective  and  final  cause,  he  observes  as 
follows:  "  He,  therefore,  who  asserted  that  as  in  animals,  so  also  in 
nature,  there  is  a  certain  intellect,  which  is  the  cause  both  of  the 
world  and  of  all  order,  will  appear  like  one  sober,  when  compared 
with  those  ancients  that  spoke  rashly."  And  shortly  after  he  adds, 
•'  Those,  therefore,  who  entertained  this  opinion,  together  with 
establishing  a  principle  of  things,  which  is  the  cause  of  their  sub- 
sisting in  a  beautiful  manner,  established  also  a  principle  vrhich  is  the 
cause  of  motion  to  things." 

'  Should  it  be  asked  why  Aristotle  does  not  so  openly  call  God  an 
effective  as  he  does  a  final  cause,  we  reply  with  Simplicius,  that 
since  that  which  makes,  makes  that  which  is  generated,  and  that 
which  is  generated  at  the  same  time  introduces  a  temporal  beginning 
of  generation,  hence  he  refuses  to  call  the  celestial  bodies,  which  he 
demonstrates  to  be  perpetual,  generated,  though  he  often  and  clearly 
denominates  the  cause  of  them  an  effective  cause.  And,  perhaps, 
if  some  one  should  assert  that  the  terms  generator  and  maker  are 
properly  adapted  to  things  in  generation  and  corruption,  because 
they  introduce  a  partial  time,  he  will  employ  different  appellations 
when  speaking  of  things  perpetual.  Aristotle,  indeed,  does  not  re- 
fuse to  call  motion  perpetual,  though  its  very  being  consists  (hv  rar 
yjvscrfiat)  in  generation,  or  becoming  to  be;  but  he  is  unwilling  to 
say  that  it  has  a  perpetual  generation,  because  that  which  is  gene- 
rated appears  not  to  have  had  a  prior  subsistence,  and  will  afterwards 
be  corrupted.'     p.  xxx. 

We  shall  now  turn  to  what  Mr.  Taylor  says  of  his  own 
translation. 

*  In  translating  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle  (for  it  is  now  time 
to  speak  of  the  following  translation)  I  have  endeavoured  as  much 
as  possible  to  give  the  literal  meaning  of  every  sentence,  without 
paraphrasing  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  sense  of  my  author,  or  ex- 
panding what  might  appear  to  be  too  concise.  The  studied  ob- 
scurity indeed  of  Aristotle's  diction  in  this  work  is  perhaps  without 
a  parallel  in  any  ancient  or  modern  writer.  Not  daring,  therefore,  to 
impose  on  the  reader  by  presenting  him  with  my  conceptions  as  those 
of  the  Stagirite,  nor  presuming  to  measure  that  mighty  genius  by 
my  own,  I  have  in  general,  after  giving  the  most  faithful  translation 
in  my  power  of  dubious  passages,  either  explained  them  by  notes,  or 
left  them  to  the  decision  of  the  reader ;  for  as  I  write,  not  with  any 
design  of  procuring  the  fleeting  and  contemptible  applause  of  the 
day,  but  with  an  eye  to  the  approbation  of  more  equitable  jwsterity, 
I  have  endeavoured  by  acting  the  part  of  a  faithful  translator  to  pro- 
cure for  the  following  copy  a  duration  co-extended  with  that  of  the 
original.'     p.  xli. 

Dr.  Gillies  assertetl,  in  the  introduction  to  Ms  translation  of 
Aristotle's  *  Etliics  and  Politics  * ',  that  he  *  had  miserably 

*  Noticed  in  our  Review,  vol.  24,  p.  43,  New  Arr. 
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mls-spent  his  time  In  examiniiTg  Aristotle's  numerous  commenta- 
tors— Greek,  Arabic,  and  Latin.'  This  was  not  likely  to  conci- 
liate Mr.  Taylor,  who,  next  to  Aristotle  himself,  adores  the 
Commentators  who  have  written  in  the  first  of  these  languages, 
and  has  filled  his  notes  with  translations  from  the  best  of  them. 
The  assertion  is  of  course  treated  with  great  indignation. — • 
Non  uostrum  esty  8zc. 

In  oiir  accouiit  of  the  work  hitherto  given,  we  have  afforded 
sufficient  foundation  to  enable  the  reader  to*judge  of  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's merits.  If  a  veneration  of  his  author  be  requisite  to 
enable  a  translator  to  give  an  adequate  and  spirited  version  •,  if 
close  and  repeated  study  can  alone  render  him  sufficiently  con- 
versant v/ith  the  scope  and  meaning  of  his  original;  Mr.  Tay- 
lor must  be  amply  qualified  for  the  task.  We  have  not  blamed 
him  in  either  respect.  Yet  his  translation  is  adapted  for  the 
esoterics  rather  than  the  exolerics;  and  it  appears  to  us  to  be  best 
fitted  for  those  who  want  it  least. 

The  notes,  we  have  said,  are  chiefly  selected  from  Aristotle's 
best  commentators;  nor,  from  their  connexion  v/ith  the  text,  and 
with  trains  of  reasoning  too  long  to  be  taken  up  in  this  place, 
can  we  give  any  adequate  view  of  them.  They  are  often  ex- 
planatory, and,  in  many  Instances,  a  breviary  of  cam.mentaries. 

The  dissertation  en  infinite  series  is  a  truly  curious  paper ; 
and,  what  may  appear  surpii^ing,  it  Is  designed  to  illustrate  the 
TO  "EN",  or  '  The  One  of  the  Pythagorea.ns  and  Platonists.'  The 
principal  mathematical  point  v/hich  the  author  attempts  to  esta- 
blish, is,  that  the  sum  of  the  neutral  series  i  -f  i  —  i  +  8cc.  ad 
ififinitumy  is  equal  to  o;  because  Euler  observes.  If  we  stop  at 
—  I,  the  series  gives  o;  if  at  +  i,  It  gives  i.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  adds  our  author,  that  the  sum  must  be  between  both, 
viz.  i-.  Why,  however,  It  should  be  i,  divided  by  2,  rather 
than  o,  divided  by  2,  we  are  not  told.  Indeed,  to  every  persort 
conversant  with  the  summation  of  series,  this  determination  is 
Unfounded.  W<i  must  confess,  notwithstanding,  that  the  appli- 
cation of  these  doctrines  Is  not  sufficient  to  induce  us  to  en- 
large on  them ;  nor  is  the  nature  of  the  Or.e  to  be  illustrated  by 
negations.  Our  author  must,  however,  be  permitted  to  speak  for 
himself.  We  hope  the  reader  will  excuse  the  extract  from 
Proclus,  as  too  long  for  our  limits. 

*  First  then^  we  ha7e  demortstrated  that  infinitely  small  quantities 
are  negations  of  infinite  multitude;  and  a  negation  of  all  multitude  is 
that  which  characterises  the  oncy  as  is  evident  from  the  first  hypothe- 
sis of  the  Parmenides  of  Plato.  As  all  finite  quantities  likewise  may 
be  considered  as  consisting  of  infinite  series  of  infinnitely  small  quan- 
tities, it  follows  that  infinite  negatiohs  of  multitude  may  be  said  tof 
constitute  all  finite  quantity.  Admirable,  therefore,  is  the  nature  of 
negation,  as  is  beautifully  shown  by  Proclus  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  fifth  book  of  his  most  excellent  MS.  Commentary  on  th« 

Crit. Rev.  Vol.35.  Jul^y  1 802.  T 
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Parmenides;  for  the  length  of  which  the  intelligent  reader  will,  I  am 
persuaded,  require  no  apology.*     v.  459. 

*  Since  too,  infinitely  small  quantities, — which,  from  what  has 
been  said,  are  evidently  analogous  to  the  superessential  unities,  of 
which  we  have  spoken  so  largely  in  note  to  p.  286,  twelfth  book, 
and  the  additional  notes, — since,  I  say,  they  subsist  infinitely  in  the 
monad,  and  may  be  considered  as  constituting  tltf  very  nature  of  it, 
—hence,  an  infinitely  small  quantity,  or  the  one,  is  superior  to  the 
monad;  for  infinitely  small  quantities  compose,  but  are  not  composed 
from,  the  monad.  And  hence  we  see,  that  there  is  an  evident  di- 
stinction between  the  one  and  the  monad,  which,  as  we  have  observed, 
\fras  one  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Pythagorasans.  All  number,  too,  is  in 
like  manner  full  of  the  nature  of  the  one.,  or  the  infinitely  small  ;  for 
any  number  divided  by  an  infinitely  small  quantity  produces  au  infi- 
nite series. 

'  Again:  when  a  finite  quantity  is  subtracted  from  itself,  an  in- 
finitely small  quantity  may  be  considered  as  the  remainder.  Thus,  a 
subtracted  from  a  "is  « — a,  which  conspicuously  shows  us  as  in  an 
image,  that  when  all  multitude  is  taken  away  from  beings,  the  one 
still  remains  :  for  numbers  are  images  of  beings,  and  an  infinitely 
small  quantity  of /i6^  one.'     p.  465. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  a  work  of  infinite  labour,  and  of  very 
superior  learning  •,  yet,  we  think,  of  labour  misemployed,  and  of 
learning  not  properly  applied.  Those,  as  we  have  said,  can 
only  appreciate  either,  who  will  have  little  occasion  for  any 
version.  As  there  may  be  many,  however,  who,  like  lord  Mon- 
boddo,  and  perhaps  our  author,  see  little  merit  in  m.odern  la- 
bours and  modern  discoveries,  who  think  the  Princlpia  of  New- 
ton, or  the  discoveries  of  Herschel,  mere  trifles,  when  compared  to 
the  disquisitions  on  essences  and  energies  either  doxastic  or  dla- 
not'tic,  we  cannot  regret  that  such  investigations  are  generally 
diffused.  To  the  Initiated,  they  will  be,  in  any  form,  interest- 
ing. To  the  speculative  Ijiqulrer,  wlio  may  not  be  able  to  ex- 
plore the  originals — *  antlquos  accedere  fontesy  they  will  show  what 
was  the  learning  which  engaged  the  ancient  metaphysicians ; 
which  was  once,  and  by  some  Is  still  called,  science.  They  must 
not  however  rashly  decide.  Even  In  these  abstruse  and  ap- 
parently inexplicable  disquisitions,  there  is  much  valuable 
matter,  conveyed  in  a  form  at  once  accurate,  concise,  and  com- 
pielicnsive — many  valuable  materials  on  subjects  most  interest- 
ing and  important  to  human  beings,  who  would  look  to  other 
regions  and  other  worlds,  when  this  visible  diurnal  sphere  shall 
be  at  an  end.  For  these  reasons,  we  are,  on  the  whole,  pleased 
with  tliis  work,  and  with  the  author's  information,  that,  under 
the  patronage  of  a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  we  may  expect  a 
complete  translation  of  the  works  of  Plato  in  a  handsome  form. 
1  he  present  appears  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  William  and 
Mr.  George  Meredith.  The  nobleman  relerred  to,  is,  we  un- 
derstand, the  duke  of  Norfolk^ 
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Art.  III. — The  Works  of  James  Harris^  Esq.   with  an  Account  of 
his  Life  and  Character,   by   hit   Son   the  Earl  of  Malmesbury 
1  Vols.     4to.     ■^l.  1 2s.  6d.  Boards.     Wingrave.      1801. 

oINCE  the  general  approbation  of  the  learned  has  continued 
for  many  years  to  sanction  the  labours  of  Mr.  Harris,  it  is  no 
longer  the  time  for  praise  or  censure.  Yet,  since  criticism  has 
not  been  wholly  asleep,  and  applause  has  not  assumed  the  guise 
of  indiscriminate  adulation,  we  may  perhaps  add,  that,  with 
much  to  admire,  subsequent  inquirers  have  discovered  some  lit- 
tle errors  which  the  best  may  commit,  and  of  which  the  wisest 
need  not  be  ashamed.  To  pursue  these  would  now  be  useless ; 
and  indeed  our  chief  object,  in  the  present  article,  is  the  life  of 
the  very  amiable  and  respectable  author. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Harris,  by  his  son  lord  Malmesbury,  is  writ- 
ten with  all  the  warmth  of  affection,  which  the  virtues  and 
tenderness  of  a  father  could  inspire,  conjoined  with  the  laudable 
pride  of  being  able  to  claim  such  a  sire  as  his  own.  Mr.  Harris 
was  not  a  recluse  or  a  sour  student.  After  pursuing  philosophy 
with  the  Peripatetics  and  the  Stoics, — though  the  former  appear 
to  have  been  his  chief  favourites, — he  would  join  the  gay  world 
in  lively  social  conversation,  animate  it  with  sprightly  remarks, 
convey  his  instructive  information  with  judgement  and  delicacy, 
and  join  in  the  music  whose  powers  he  had  augmented  by  his 
taste  and  his  selections.  He  was  for  many  years  in  parliament, 
and  in  several  official  situations.  During  the  last  six  years  he 
was  secretary  and  comptroller  to  the  queen.  He  died  in  1780, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  His  epitaph,  written  with  singular 
elegance,  we  shall  subjoin. 

'  M.  S. 
Jacobi  Harris  Sarisburiensis, 
Viri  boni,  et  docti, 
Grsccarum  Literarum  prcecipue  peritj, 
Cujus  Opera  accuratissima 
De  Artibus  elegantioribus 
De  Grammatica,  de  Logica,  de  Ethicr, 
Stylo  brevi,  limato,  simplici, 
Sui  More  Aristotelis 
Conscripta, 
Posteri  laudabunt  ultimi. 
Studiis  severioribus  addictus, 
Communis  tamen  vitte  ofScia, 
Et  ortinia  Patris,  Maritl, 
.  Civis,  Senatoris  nmnia, 
Et  implevit  et  ornavit. 
Obiit  XXIL  Die  Decembris,  M,DCC,LXXX. 
Anno  JEt&tis  LXXH. 

*  Above  this  inscription,  a  female  figure  of  Philosophy  h  repre* 
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sented,  holding  over  a  medallion  of  my  father  a  scroll,  with  the  fol-*" 
Towing  inscription  : 

iVlovov  a.ya.^'jV 
_  To  J'  aippoysiv 
KorKov.'     Vol.  i.  p.  xxii, 

Mr.  Harris  was  bred  to  the  law,  as  a  pairt  of  an  ornamentai,' 
perhaps  useful,  education;  but  his  father  dying  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  he  followed  '  the  strong  and  decided  bent  of  his 
mmd,'  in  pursuing  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics. 
This  study  he  followed  wim  great  avidity  in  his  retirement  at 
S^alisbury;  But,  after  many  years,  he  first  attended  ta  the  works 
of  Aristotle,  having  imbibed  the  usual  prejudices  against  him. 
His  three  treatises  were  published  in  1744;  and  his  Hermes  in 
1 75 1.  The  subject  of  the  latter  xr-as  suggested  by  the  Minerva 
of  Sanctiu6,  a  work  which-  he  always  held  in  the  highest 
esteem. 

*  From  the  period  of  his  matriage  '  (1745)  *  until  the  year  i'j6j,' 
my  father  continued  to  live  entirely  at  Salisbury,  except  in  the 
summer,  when  he  sometimes  retired  to  his  house  at  Durnfbrd,  near 
that  city,  ft  was  there  that  he  found  himself  most  free  from  the 
interruption  of  business  and  of  corhpany,  and  at  leisure  to  compose 
the  chief  part  of  those  works  which  were  the  result  of  his  study  at 
other  seasons,  rlis  time  Was  divided  between  the  Care  of  his  family, 
in  which  he  placed  his  chief  happiness,  his  literary  pursuits,  and  the 
society  of  his  friends  and  neighbours,  with-  whom  he  kept  up  a  con- 
slant  and  cheerful  intercourse.  The  superior  taste  and  skill  which 
he  possessed  in  music,  and  his  extreme  fondness  for  hearing  it,  led 
him  to  attend  to  its  cultivation  in  his  native  place  with  uncommon 
pains  and  success ;  insomuch  that,  under  his  auspices,  not  only  the 
annual  musical  festi^•al  in  Salisbury  flourished  beyond  most  institu- 
tions of  the  kind,  but  even  the  ordinary  subscription-concerts  were 
carried  on,  by  his  assistance  and  directions,  with  a  spirit  and  effect 
seldom  equalled  out  of  the  metropolis.  Many  of  the  beautiful  selev'- 
tions  made  from'  the  best  Italian  and  German  composers  for  these 
fcstivahi  and  concerts,  and  adapted  by  my  father,  sometimes  td  Word? 
selected  from  Scripture,  or  from  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  sometime* 
to  compositions  of  his  own,  have  survived  the  occasions  on  which 
they  were  first  produced,  and  are  still  in  great  estimation.  Two  vo- 
lumes of  these  selections  have  been  lately  published  by  Mi".  Corfe, 
organist  of  Salisbury  cathedral;  the  rest  remain  in  manuscript  in  pos- 
session of  my  family.  His  own  house,  in  the  mean  time,  was  the 
frequent  scene  of  social  and  musical  meetings ;  and  I  think  I  do  not 
hazard  too  much  iii  saying,  that  he  contributed,,  both  by  his  own 
conversation,  and  by  tHe  company  which  he  often  assembled  at  his 
house  from  various  parts,  to  refine  and  improve  the  taste  and  manners 
of  the  place  in  which  he  residM.'     Vol.  i.    p.  xv.- 

The  *  Philosophical  Arrangements '  appeared  In  1775;  and  the 
Philological  Inquiries,  one  of  the  most  varied  and  pleasing  of 
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eur  author's  productions,  in  1781.  Lord  Malmesbury  considers 
'it  only  as  *  a  retrospective  view  of  those  studies  which  exercised 
his  mind  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  life,  excepting  that  he  regards 
it  as  a  monument  of  affection  to  some  of  his  most  intimate 
friends  *.*  Perhaps  it  may  be  called  collections  from  his  com- 
mon-place book.  It,  however,  contains  many  interesting  facts, 
and  some  valuable  information.  The  Philosophical  Arrange- 
ments were  noticed  in  our  40th- volume,  O.  S.^  and  we  there 
pointed  out  one  great  object  of  the  author  *  to  establish  the  dig- 
nity of  mind,  and  its  objects,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of 
chance,  fatality,  and  materialism — doctrines  which  have  sprung 
up  in  many  parts  .of  Europe,  from  the  corruption  and  misinter- 
pretation of  the  mechanical  philosophy.'  Vol.  xi.  p.  8. — The 
Philological  Inquiries  were  noticed  in  our  volumes  51  and  52. 
Lord  Malmesbury  adds  what  he  calls  some  farther  particu- 
lars concerning  his  father's  character,  which  we  shall  tran- 
scribe. 

*  The  distinction  by  which  he  was  most  generally  known,  while 
living,  and  by  which  he  is  likely  to  survive  to  posterity,  is  that  of  a 
;nan  of  learning.     His  profound  knowledge  of  Greek,  which  he  ap- 
plied more  successfully,  perhaps,  than  any  modern  \yriter  has  done, 
to  the  study  and  explanation  of  ancient  philosophy,  arose  from  an 
fiarly  and  intimate  ac5juaintance  with  the  excellent  poets  and  histo- 
rians in  that  language.     They,  and  the  best  writers  of  the  i^ugustan 
age,  were  his  constant  and  never-failing  recreation.     By  his  familia- 
rity with  them^  he  was  enabled  to  enliven  and  to  illustrate  his  deeper 
and  more  abstruse  speculations,  as  every  page  almost  of  these  volumes 
will  abundantly  testify.     But  his  attainments  were  not  confined  to 
ancient  philosophy,  and  classical  learning.     He  possessed  likewise  a 
general  knowledge  of  modern   history,  with  a  very  distinguishing 
taste  in  the  fine  arts,  in  one  of  which,  as  before  observed,  he  was  an 
eminent  proficient.     His  singular  industry  empowered  him  to  rnake 
these   various  acquisitions,    without    neglocting   any  of  the   duties 
which  he    owed  to   his  family,  his   friends,  or  his   country.     I  am 
in  possession  of  such  proofs,  besides  those  already  given  to  the  pub- 
lic, of  my  father's  laborious  study  and  reflexion,  as,  I  apprehend,  are 
very  rarely  to  be  met  with.     Not  only  was  he  accustomed,  through 
a  long  series  of  years,  to  make  copious  extracts  from  the  different 
books  which  he  read,  and  to  write  critical  remarks  and  conjectures 
on  many  of  the  passages  extracted,  but  he  was  also  in  the  habit  of 
regularly  committing  to  writing  such  reflexions  as  arose  out  of  his 
study,  which  evince  a  mind  carefully  disciplined,  and  anxiously  bent 
on  the  attainment  of  self-knowledge,  and  self-government.     And  yet, 
though  habituated  to  deep  thinking  and  laborious  reading,  he  was 
generally  cheerful,  even  to  playfulness.     There  was  no  pedantry  in 


*  It  is  singular  that  tiiis  expresiion  occurs  at. the  conclusion  of  our  second  ar.ti. 
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his  manners  or  conversation,  nor  was  he  ever  seen  either  to  display 
his  learning  with  ostentation,  or  to  treat  with  slight  or  supercihous- 
ness  those  less  informed  than  himself.  He  rather  sought  to  make 
them  appear  partakers  of  what  he  knew,  than  to  mortify  them  by  a 
parade  of  his  own  snperiority.  Nor  had  he  any  of  that  miserable  fas- 
tidiousness about  him  Avhich  too  often  disgraces  men  of  learning,  and 
prevents  their  being  amused  or  int«vcstT:d,  at  least  their  choosmg  to 
appear  so,  by  common  pcvforrnancei  aiid  common  events. 

'  It  was  with  him  a  nrAxim,  that  the  most  dif?.cult,  and  infinitely 
the  preferable,  sort  of  criticism,  both  in  literature  and  in  the  arts, 
was  that  which  consists  in  (inding  out  beauties,  rather  than  defects  ; 
and  although  he  certainly  wanted  not  judgment  to  distinguish  and 
to  prefer  superior  excellence  of  ar-y  kind,  he  was  too  reasonable  to 
expect  it  should  very  often  occur,  and  too  wise  to  allow  himself  to 
be  disgusted  at  common  weakness  or  imperfection.  He  tho'.ight« 
indeed,  that  the  very  attempt  to  please,  hoV.'ever  it  might  fall  sLoit 
of  its  aim,  deserved  some  return  of  thanks,  some  degree  of  approba- 
tion; and  that  to  endeavour  at  being  pleased  by  such  efforts,  was  due 
to  justice,  to  good-nature,  and  to  good  sense. 

*  Far  at  the  same  time  from  that  presumptuous  conceit  which  is 
solicitous  about  mending  others,  and  that  moroseneijs  which  feeds 
its  own  pride  by  dealing  in  general  censure,  he  cultivated  to  the  ut- 
most that  great  moral  wisdom,  by  which  we  ai'e  made  humane, 
gentle,  and  forgiving  ;  thankful  for  the  blessings  of  life,  acquiescent 
in  the  afRictions  we  endure,  and  submissive  to  all  the  dispensations 
of  Providence.  He  detested  the  gloom  of  superstition,  and  the  per- 
secuting spirit  by  which  it  is  so  often  accompanied:  but  he  abhorred 
still  more  the  baneful  and  destructive  system  of  modern  philosophy  ; 
and  from  his  early  solicitude  to  inspire  me  with  a  hatred  of  it,  it 
would  almost  seem  that  he  foresaw  its  alarming  approach  and  fatal 
progress.  There  is  no  obligation  which  I  acknowledge  with  more 
thankfulness;  none  that  I  shall  m.ore  anxiously  endeavour  to  confer 
upon  my  own  children,  from  a  thorough  conviction  of  its  value  and 
importance. 

*  My  father's  affection  to  every  part  of  his  family  was  exemplar)' 
-and  uniform.     As  a  hu^-band,  a  parent,  a  master,  he  was  ever  kind 
and  indulgent  ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  to  his  honour,  that 
he  thought  it  no  interruption  of  his  graver  occupations,  hiuisclf  to 
instruct  his  daughters,  by  exercising  them  daily  botl^  in  reading  and 
composition,  and  writing  essays  for  their  improvement,  during  many 
of  their  younger  years.     No  man  was  a  better  judge  of  what  be- 
longed to  female  education,  and  the  elegant  accomplishments  of  the 
sex,  or  more  disposed,  to   set   a  high  value   upon   them.     But  he 
had  inSnItely  more  at  heart,  that  his  children  should  be  early  ha- 
bituated to  tlic  practice  of  religion   and  jnorality,  and  deeply   im- 
pressed with  their  true  principles.     To  promote  ihi.s  desirable  end, 
he  was  assiduous  both  by  instiuction  and  example ;  being  himself  a 
constant  attendant  upon  public  worship,  ar.d  enforcing  that  great 
duty  upbn  every  part  of  his  family.     The  deep  sense  of  moral  and 
religious  obligation  which  was  habitual  to  hirji,  and  those  benevolent 
.    fcchngs  which  were  so  great  a  happiness  to  liis  family  and  friends. 
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had  the  same  powerful  influence  over  his  public,  as  his  private  life. 
He  had  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  prosperity  of  his  country,  whose  real 
interests  he  well  understood ;  and  in  his  parliamentary  conduct  he 
prpved  himself  a  warm  friend  to  the  genuine  principles  of  religious 
and  civil  hberty,  as  well  as  a  tirm  supporter  of  every  branch  of  our 
admirable  constitution.'     Vol.  i.  i*.  xxiii. 

Such  is  the  life  of  a  revered  father  by  an  affectionate  son  ! — - 
of  an  amiable,  worthy,  and  learned  man,  from  a  writer  best  able 
to  appreciate  his  talents  arnl  admire  his  virtues !  It  has  by  some 
been  thought  too  prolix,  and  occasionally  egotical ;  but  we  have 
perused  it  repeatedly,  and  are  convinced  that  the  reader  will 
not  easily  assent  to  such  a  charge.  It  has  jour  full  and  unquali- 
fied approbation. 


Art.  IV. — Tratisactions  of  the  Society  instituted  at  London^  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts^  A^anufactureSy  and  Comfnerce ;  luith 
the  Premiums  offered  in  the  Tear  180 1.  Vol.  JCIX.  %vo, 
los.6d.  Boards*     Robson.      180 1. 

As  we  have  always  wished  well  to  this  society,  and  con- 
stantly commended  the  liberal  and  patriotic  views  with  which 
it  has  conducted  itself,  we  observe  with  pleasure  its  increasing 
prosperity.  The  extending  of  its  premiums  to  Ireland  is  a 
measure  which  merits  our  warmest  praises ;  and  this  'W'ell- 
meant  liberality  has  been  received  by  the  Dublin  society  with 
cordiality  and  gi-atitude.  The  nineteenth  volume  is  illustrated 
with  a  plate  of  Owen  Salusbury  Brereton,  Esquire,  one  of  its 
late  vice-presidents  •,  and  the  life  of  this  gentleman  is  detailed 
in  the  preface,  without  the  meanness  of  fulsome  adulation,  or 
those  meretricious  ornaments  still  common  in  a  neighbouring 
nation ;  and  which,  with  other  novelties,  seem  to  gain 
ground  in  this.  Mr.  Brereton  himself  might  have  read  his 
own  biography,  as  here  detailed,  without  a  blush,  and  with  z 
consciousness  of  his  truly  deserving  the  commendations  which 
it  contains.  The  rest  of  the  preface  oflers  a  brief  and  com- 
prehensive abstract  of  the  contents  of  the  volume. — Mr.  Barry's 
explanatory  account  of  the  alterations  made  in  the  pictures, 
which  adorn  the  society's  great  room,  follows.  It  is  ingenious, 
but  replete  with  vanity  and  egotism. 

The  premiums  have  been  revised  with  great  care ;  and  many 
trifling  ones  are  omitted.  Some  still  lie  open,  as  the  period 
for  which  they  were  offered  is  not  concluded.  7  he  new  ones 
we  shall  notice  particularly.  Of  these,  the  first  (here  marked 
the  14th)  is  entitled  '  Comparative  Tillage  ;'  and  its  object 
is  to  ascertain  the  advantages  of  trench-ploughing,  analogous  to 
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trenching  cimong  gardeners,  above  the  repeated  ploughing  and 
harroM^ng  generally  employed.  The  second  (No.  22)  respect^ 
the  *  Rotation  of  Crops,'  designed  for  those  who  shall  culti- 
vate the  greatest  quantity  of  land  with  winter  tares,  turnips, 
and  wheat,  in  succession  ;  and  applying  the't-^vo  former  to  the 
rearing,  supporting,  and  fattening  cattle  and  sheep.  The  three 
next,  viz.  Nos.  23,  30,  and  31,  are  designed  to  reward  the 
best  methods  of  preserving  the  drum-headed  cabbages,  carrots, 
parsnips,  beets,  or  potatoes — particularly  during  the  months  of 
February,  March,  and  April— so  that  they  may  be  fit  for  sup- 
porting cattle,  or  for  the  table.  The  ensuing  (No.  44)  is  for 
a  more  effectual  and  expeditious  threshing  machine  :  and  the 
following  new  premium  is  for  preparing  tallow  so  as  to  burn 
clear  with  wicks  as  small  as  Vv^ax  candles,  at  a  less  expense  than 
spermaceti  candles.  The  7 2d  premium  is  for  extracting  the 
iivimn  from  oak-bark,  &c.;  the  73d  and  74th,  for  a  red  and  a 
green  colour,  more  durable,  cheap,  and  expeditious,  than  those 
commonly  employed,  for  the  use  of  calico-printers  }  the  77th, 
for  the  preparation  of  an  artificial  ultramarine  ;  the  98th,  for 
the  best  stroke-engraving  pubUshed  in  1801  ;  looth  and  io2d, 
for  chintz  and  copper-plate  patterns  for  calico-printers  ;  the 
103d,  for  the  best  engravings  on  wood,  capable  of  being 
worked  with  letter-press;  105th,  for  the  best  drapery  figure 
cast  in  bronze  ;  125th,  for  an  improved  ventilation  of  hospitals 
and  workhouses ;  148th,  &c.  for  the  cultivation  of  hemp  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada;  the  i6oth,  &c.  for  curing  her-! 
rings  (white  herrings)  by  the  Dutch  method.  It  will  be  ob- 
vious that  many  qf  these  objects  are  truly  important,  though 
some  of  them  appear  trifling.  Together  they  constitute,  how-- 
ever,  the  only  new  objects. 

The  first  communication  in  the  class  of  agriculture  relates  to 
the  plantation  of  English  elms  by  Mr.  Vernon  of  Hilton-park. 
The  plantations  are  extensive,  and  the  trees  thriving.  This 
claim  is  folio v/ed  by  one  from  Mr.  Selby  of  Orford-castle,  Kent, 
for  the  plantation  of  osiers  on  wet,  and  otherwise  barren, 
ground.  All  these  attempts,  however,  disappear,  in  compa- 
rison with  Mr.  Johnes's  plantations  at  Hafod  in  Cardiganshire. 
He  has  made  the  barren  "vvastes  of  that  part  of  Wales  the  most 
beautiful  spots  iii  Europe,  by  very  extensive  and  judicious 
planting.  From  October  1795  to  April  1801,  he  has  planted 
upwards  of  two  millions  of  trees,  of  which  somewhat  more  than 
half  are  larches.  His  dairy  is  also  considerably  improved,  and 
his  sale  of  cheese  and  butter  annually  increasing  to  a  great 
amount. — Mr.  Brown's  account  of  the  management  of  spring 
wheat  is  peculiarly  interesing  in  a  climate  so  variable  as  oursi 
The  result  of  his  experience  we  shall  transcribe.  We  believe 
his  trials  are  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  farmers  in  many 
jinglish  counties.  '■  ' 
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*  The  inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  above  statement, 
jare, 

*  First,  That  wheat  may  be  sown  with  advantage  in  the  spring 
rftionths,  till  the  middle  of  March,  if  the  weather  is  then  dry,  the 
iand  in  good  condition,  and  the  s^eeeeding  summer  moderately 
warm. 

*  Secondly,  That  under  the  above  circumstances,  the  period  of 
harvest  is  not  retarded  above  ten  days  by  the  late  sowing,  especially 
in  favourable  seasons. 

'  Thirdly,  That  the  grain  produced  from  spring  crops  of  wheat 
is  equally  good  in  quality,  as  that  so>vn  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
months.'     p.  85. 

The  Courland  method  of  making  hay  is  interesting  in  many 
respects.  To  render  hay  perfect,  some  fermentation  must 
necessarily  take  place,  as  is  evident  from  the  smell  of  acetous 
sether  in  the  best  hay :  but,  when  put  together  hastily,  the  fer- 
jnentation  is  too  rapid  ;  and  the  stacks,  as  is  well  known,  some- 
limes  take  fire.  The  Courland  method  consists  in  checking  the 
fermentation,  by  treading  the  cocks  closely  while  the  grass  is 
but  partly  dried ;  and  by  spreading  the  grass  again  on  the 
ground  when  the  fermentation  has  begun.  It  is  afterwards 
cocked,  and  may  be  kept  in  the  cocks  for  many  days,  if  the 
weather  be  uncertain. 

A  new  method  of  housing  cqrn  in  wet  weather  is  also  de^ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Palmer.  It  depends  on  threshing  the  corn  im- 
mediately on  its  being  cut,  and  drying  it  on  a  malt-kiln.  His 
threshing  machine  appears  to  be  improved,  and  to  answer  very 
well. — Mr.  Fogg  of  Lancashire  has  very  properly  been  rewarded 
Jfor  inclosing  and  improving  some  very  barren  waste  land  at 
Bolton  in  the  Moors  in  Lancashire.  He  propagates  potatoes 
by  cutting  out  the  eyes  with  a  cheese-trier ;  and  thinks  the 
young  plants  equally  vigorous  and  thriving  with  those  planted 
jn  the  usual  way. 

The  duke  of  Bridgewater's  drain-plough  appears  to  be  a  most 
valuable  invention.  It  is  adapted  for  surface  draining,  and  is 
said  to  succeed  very  well,  as  it  destroys  but  little  herbage  ;  and 
no  loss  of  land  arises  from  the  small  drains,  as  the  natural 
grasses  appear  early  in  the  spring. — Mr.  Knight's  drill-machine 
for  solving  turnips  seems  useful,  as  it  makes  the  furrow,  drops 
the  seed,  and  again  covers  it  by  one  operation.  The  same  au- 
thor furnishes  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  blights  of  fruit- 
trees.  These  arise  from  aphides  ;  ^nd  Mr.  Knight  thinks,  for 
some  good  reasons  assigned,  that  the  honey-dew  is  the  produc- 
tion of  these  insects.  They  may  be  destroyed  by  suspending 
a  canvas  against  the  tree,  and  introducing  under  it  the  smoke  of 
tobacco.  Parasitical  plants  also  occasion  blights.  These  are 
the  mildew,  and  a  brown  kind  of  the  same  genus,  mucor  ;  the 
red  and  v/hite  mould  on  hops ;  ?,nd  the  rubigo  of  wheat.     The 
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most  extensive  causes  of  blights,  however,  are  the  variations  of 
our  climate,  particularly  sharp  cold,  with  succeeding  warm  or 
wet  weather.  Our  author  advises  us  to  shelter  the  tree  with  a 
double  or  triple  net.  The  effects  usually  attributed  to  light- 
ning, he  thinks,  may  be  owing  to  the  excessive  heat  which 
generally  accompanies  it.  Some  judicious  remarks  on  pruning 
and  thinning  the  bearing  wood  are  subjoined. 

Mr.  Lester's  *  cultivator '  is  an  instrument  designed  to  pul- 
verise tenacious  soils,  and  must  be  employed  in  the  driest 
seasons. — Whatever  becomes  of  the  question  respecting  the 
drill  and  broad-cast  sowing  in  general,  Mr.  Munnings  seems  to 
have  shown  that,  for  turnips,  the  former  method  is  preferable. 
His  machine  is  sim.pie,  and  the  seed  is  immediately  covered. 
With  a  one-horse  plough  he  moulds  up  the  turnips  in  the  man- 
ner of  '  two-furrow '  work,  which  he  thinks  will  protect  the 
young  plants;  and  in  this  way  the  ground  may  be  easily  weeded. 
It  is  a  neat  scientific  method,  and  promises,  we  think,  to  suc- 
ceed.— Mr.  Eccleston's  peat-auger  makes  a  drain  by  cutting  out 
a  column  of  peat  in  proportion  to  its  diameter  ;  and  this  drain 
is  not  so  soon  obstructed  by  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding 
water.  Why  are  not  attempts  made  to  work  the  auger  in  every 
kind  of  boring  by  machinery.''  It  would  facilitate  the  labour, 
and  shorten  the  time  employed.  We  have  seen  the  model  of  a 
very  useful  machine  for  this  purpose. 

A  method  of  rendering  barren  soils  productive,  by  planting, 
is  exemplified  by  Mr.  Ashton,  near  Liverpool,  who  has  planted 
133  acres  of  moor  waste  land  near  the  forest  of  Delamere,  in 
the  county  of  Chester.  The  trees  planted  are  about  487,000, 
and  nearly  one-half  of  these  are  Scotch  firs.  Of  oaks  he  has 
planted  only  16,200. 

Mr.  Jones's  communication  ret-pecting  moles  is  highly  curi- 
ous. It  relates  to  the  destruction  of  the  grubs  of  cockchafers 
by  moles,  which  entirely  destroy  them  ;  and  contains  some  valu- 
able facts  respecting  the  latter. 

*  Some  notice  of  the  habits  of  moles  may  be  acceptable  to  the  so- 
ciety, as  it  has  been  said  "  that  they  penetrate  deep  into  the  earth, 
in  dry  weather ;  rarely  quit  their  subterraneous  dwellings,  and  have 
few  enemies ;" — and  "  that  they  do  great  mischief  in  gardens  and 
corn-grounds." 

*  I  have  always  found  that  in  hay  and  pasture  grounds,  as  soon  as 
the  grass  is  high  enough  to  cover  them,  they  run  upon  the  surface, 
where  they  find  their  food  in  the  numerous  caterpillars  and  insects 
which  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  crawl  out  of  the  earth  ;  and 
they  continue  above  ground  till  the  harvest.  They  are  frequently 
cut  by  the  scythe ;  and  I  have  seen  them  at  various  times  come  out 
of  deep  hay  grass  into  places  recently  mown,  and,  perceiving  their 
exposure,  endeavour  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  shorn  grass. 
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'  I  have  also  often  seen  moles  on  very  close  mown  grass,  and  bare 
spots  in  pasture  land,  plunge,  when  alarmed,  among  the  roots  ;  fol- 
lowing their  path  {which  was  discernible  by  the  heaving  of  the  sur- 
face), I  have,  forced  them  out  occasionally,  to  try  the  depth  of  the 
covering,  which  was  only  a  few  shreds  of  roots. 

*  There  are  two  circumstances  that  may  oblige  moles  sometimes 
to  penetrate  deeply: — disturbed  soils  in  summer,  such  as  in  gardens; 
and  ploughed  light  lands,  where  the  moles  delve  in  pursuit  of  worms; 
and,  in  their  course,  they  must  unroot  and  destroy  some  plants ; 
but  a  vigilant  gardener  and  husbandman  w^ill  prevent  m.uch  damage. 

*  The  other  cause  of  their  digging  deep  is  frost,  which  they  avoid, 
or  it  would  kill  them.  I  have  found  them  in  Avinter,  in  peat  soil, 
two  and  three  feet  below  the  surface  ;  and  in  the  hard  frost  of 
1794-5  (cutting  deep  trenches  to  separate  grounds),  I  found  moles 
several  m.ornings,  that  had  worked  through  and  fallen  into  the 
trenches,  frozen  to  death. 

*  Their  summ*  emersion  is  proved  by  the  birds  of  prey  :  they 
destroy  great  numbers  of  moles.  This  year  there  were  taken  out  of 
one  kite's  nest  twenty-two  moles,  and  out  of  another  fifteen,  some 

'  of  which  were  putrid ;  besides  many  frogs  and  unfledged  birds. 

'  The  rapacity  of  the  kites  shews  that  they  are  destructive  enemies 
to  the  moles,  which,  if  moles  are  serviceable  to  man,  should  be 
known,  that  he  may  stay  his  arm. 

*  Moles  are  frequently  found  dead  upon  the  grass  in  summer,  with 
marks  oi  having  been  bitten,  as  if  to  suck  their  blood,  but  with  no 
part  of  their  bodies  consumed.  This,  I  suppose,  is  done  by  wea- 
sels ;  and  the  following  (not  very  common)  occurrence,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  summer  of  1789,  tends  to  prove  it : — 

*  A  kite  was  observed  rising  ftom  the  ground  with  some  prey, 
and  instead  of  flying  to  an  adjoining  wood,  he  soared  almost  per- 
pendicularly. After  remaining  a  short  time  stationary,  he  came 
gradually  down,  with  his  wings  extended  and  motionless,  and  dropt 
very  near  the  place  from  which  he  had  risen. 

*  Several  persons  who  w^ere  near,  and  saw  the  flight  and  descent, 
ran  immediately  to  the  spot,  and  a  weasel  darted  from  the  kite, 
wtiich  they  found  dead  ;  and  they  discovered,  on  examination,  that 
the  kite  had  been  bit  in  the  throat,  and  bled  to  death.  Near  it  they 
found  a  dead  mole,  yet  warm,  which  was  bitten  in  the  neck  ;  and 
they  concluded  that  the  weasel  had  caused  the  death  of  both.' 
p.  177. 

The  last  communication  in  this  division  is  a  very  valuable 
one,  as  it  shows  that  a  strong  rich  manure  may  be  produced 
from  lime  and  peat-earth.  We  would,  however,  advise  the  ex- 
periment to  be  repeated. 

In  the  class  of  chemistry,  we  find  an  account,  from  Mr.  Bent- 
ham,  of  a  method  of  keeping  water  sweet  during  long  voyages. 
This  gentleman's  idea  is,  in  many  respects,  a  very  correct  one, 
that  water  is  tainted  by  the  wood.  He  proposes,  therefore,  to 
keep  the  water  in  tanks,  made  of  tinned  copper  sheets,  or  ra- 
ther in  wooden  vessels  lined  with  these  sheets,    soldered  so 
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nicely  as  to  prevent  the  access  of  the  water  to  the  wood.  Thi^ 
method  will,  undoubtedly,  be  an  effectual  one  ;  the  tanks  can 
be  more  conveniently  stowed,  and  there  is  not  so  much  dangejc 
.  of  the  water  starting,  as  it  sometimes  does  by  the  casks  rolling. 
But  as  charring  the  staves  on  the  inside  is  a  precaution  equally 
successful,  it  remains  to  be  determined,  whether  the  conve- 
niences stated  are  equal  to  the  difference  of  expense.  The  only 
other  communication  in  this  class  respects  the  inspissated 
milk  of  lettuces.  It  seems,  in  one  solitary  instance,  to  have 
.  produced  all  the  effects  of  opium,  given  in  about  a  double  dose. 
It  produces,  however,  its  disagreeable  effects  alsj).  Mr.  Cart- 
wright  supposes,  that,  if  the  juice  of  lettuces  can  be  rendered 
valuable  in  this  way,  tlie  vegetable  may  be  afterwards  useful 
for  feeding  hogs. 

Mr.  Sheldrake's  paper  in  the  class  of  polite  arts,  though  sub- 
servient to  these,  is  chiefly  chemical,  and  has,  in  substance,  ap- 
peared in  the  former  numbers.  The  principle  of  our  author's 
discovery  is,  that  in  drying  oils  there  is  a  mucilaginous  sub- 
stance, which  separates  spontaneously;  and  that  they  act  as 
such,  by  the  mucilage  rising  to  the  surface,  when  employed  in 
painting,  and  there  hardening.  Metallic  cakes,  and  every  sub- 
stance which  increases  the  drying  power,  increase  the  separa- 
tion of  tlie  mucilage  alone,  and  injure  the  colours.  Our  au- 
thor substitutes  amber  and  copal  with  success  ;  and  the  methods 
of  dissolving  these  substances  have  been  copied  in  our  journal. 
Mr.  Sheldrake's  observations  on  this  subject,  and  his  arguments 
to  show  that  this  was  real!*-  the  varnish  employed  by  the 
painters  of  the  Venetian  school,  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory, 
render  his  opinion  highly,  probable. 

Under  the  class  of  manufactures  we  find  a  very  good  com- 
mon paper,  almost  as  good  as  is  employed  in  printing  some  of 
the  German  classics,  prepared  from  a  vegetable  substance, 
which  in  Bengal  is  used  for  making  coarse  bags,  ropes,  Sec. 
It  is  called  the  paut  plmit.  Of  this  there  are  two  species,  the 
corchorus  olitorius  and  capsularis  Linn.  It  certainly  may  be 
advantageously  resorted  to  in  the  coarser  papers ;  but  the  price 
of  rags  has  now  fallen,  in  consequence  of  the  peace — though 
we  mean  not  most  remotely  to  insinuate  that  our  continental^ 
neighbours  are  more  ragged  than  ourselves. 

The  root  of  the  chicoree  plant  is  employed  in  Germany  as 

a  substitute  for  coffee.     It  is  the  cichoreum  intybus  L.  and  is 

'  cultivated  for  that  purpose.     The  cultivation  and  manufacture 

are  described  at  length  in  the  paper  before  us,    but   are    not 

suihciently  interesting  to  detain  us. 

Under  the  head  of  mechanics  is  a  very  simple  machine  for 
raising  water,  by  Mr.  Serjeant :  it  is  described  and  illustrated 
by  a  plate.  This  is  followed  by  an  account  of  three  v-halqs 
i^truck  by  the  gun-harpoon ;  but  we  see  no  evidence  to  prove. 
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tliat'they  might  not  have  been  killed  by  the  common  harpoon.— 
Mrs.  Besant's  improvement  of  the  undershot  wheel,  chiefly 
addpted  for  back  M^ater,  deserves  the  attention  of  mechanics,  as 
possessing  some  advantages  over  the  common  wheel,  and  hav- 
ing greater  powers  of  action. — Mr.  Phillips  received  the  gold 
medal  for  his  improved  m.ethod  of  driving  c6pper  boks  into' 
ships,  withotit  beiKling  them  or  splitting  the  heads  :  his  method^ 
as  well  as  his  punch  and  tubr^s,  are  particularly  described. — A. 
description  and  plate  is  also  inserted  of  Mr,  Arkwright's  ma- 
chine for  raising  ore  from  mines. 

,Mr.  Evans  has  discovered  a  quarry  of  the  biarr-stone  in- 
i('Iontgomeryshire,  equal  to  the  French  burrs-.  It  was  found 
on  the  western  confines  of  Montgomeryshire,  bordering  on 
Shropshire,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the  Severn, 
whence  the  conveyance  is  easy  to  every  pavt  of  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Terry  received  the  silver  medal  for  his  mill,  calculated  for 
grinding  hard  substances,  as  bones,  ashes,  eoiTee,  &c.  A 
description  and  piate  are  amiexed. 

The  advantages  of  Mr.  Bullock's  drawback-lock  for  house- 
doors — of  which  there  are  also  a  description  and  engraving — 
Consist  in  the  great  facility  with  which  the  bolt  shoots.  Lh^ 
door,  in  falling  fast,  therefore,  always  catches  with  little  noise  j 
and  it  is  very  easily  opened,  viz.  with  one-twenty-fourth  part  the 
force  necessary  to  open  common  locks  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Gent's  crane,  or  machine  for  raising  heavy  weights,  and 
ore  from  mines,  has-  a  double  advantage;  viz.  of  making  a- 
perpendicular  draft,  and  discharging  tht;  load  without  any  in- 
termediate space  ',  and,  2dly,  of  raising  it  to  a  sufficient  height, 
so  as  to  place  the  article  in  a  cart  or  carriage. 

Sir  George  Onesiphorus  Paul's  communication,  on  the  ven- 
tilation of  hospitals,  is  truly  valuable,  as  equally  simple  and  in- 
genious. It  consists  in  communicating  the  ventila'ting  funnel? 
.with  the  fire,  and  thus  increasing  their  po'.ver  by  the  rarefactiou 
of  the  heat.  Sir  George's-  letter  is  however  somewhat  verbose.- 
The  real  substance  might  be  comprised  in  three  pages.  M.  dc 
Lafon's  account  of  the  merits  of  his  nev/  escapement  for  watches 
we  cannot  give  in  shorter  words  than  his  own. 

*  flaving  considered  the  perfection  of  chro'norieters  to  consist 
more  in  giving  an  equal  impulse  to  the  balance  tlian  to  any  other 
general  cause,  I  present,  in  hopes  of  the  approbation  of  the  society, 
the  model  of  a  new  escapement,  which  has  not  only  the  property  ot 
correcting  the  errors  of  the  main-&pring,  train  of  wheels,  Sec.  and 
giving  an  equal  power  to  the  balance,  but  likewise  tlie  wheels  arc 
locked,  without  spring-work,  perfectly  safe  from  getting  out  of 
order;  and  are  unlocked  -with  less  power  than  in  any  escapement  t- 
know,^  as  the  wheels  do  not  bear  against  the  locking  with  more  than; 
a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  pressure  from  the  main-spring  ;  a  circunv*' 
stance  I  believe  to  be  perfectly  new. 
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*  Although  the  giving  an  equal  impulse  to  the  balance  has  beea 
already  most  ingeniously  done  by  Mr.  Mudgc,  and  by  Mr.  Haley 
(from  whose  great  merit  I  would  not  wish  to  detract),  yet  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  and  expense  attending  the  first,  and  the  very  com- 
pound locking  of  the  second,  render  them  far  from  completing  the 
desired  perfection.'     p.  331. 

In  the  department  of  colonies  and  trade,  we  find  a  valuable 
communication  respecting  the  application  of  myrobalans,  as  a 
substitute  for  galls.  The  astringent  power  of  these  nuts  resides 
almost  exclusively  in  the  pulp  \  and  they  furnish  all  the  dif- 
ferent shades  of  buffs,  with  different  mordants.  There  were 
many  kinds  of  myrobalans  formerly  employed  in  the  materia 
medica.  That  most  useful,  as  a  dying  substance,  is  the  phyl- 
lanthus  emblica  of  Linnaeus. 

Stick-lack  has  also  furnished  a  very  valuable  lake,  little  in- 
ferior to  cochineal.  A  vei-y  Interesting  account  of  the  insect, 
and  the  dilTerent  manner  of  separating  the  beautifully  red  fluid, 
is  given  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Bancroft.  The  following  extract 
deserves  particular  notice. 

*  I  had  found,  more  than  twelve  years  ago,  that  the  true  or  natural 
colour  of  cochineal  when  given  to  wool  by  dying,  with  the  conimon 
solution,  or  nitro-muriate  of  tin,  which  the  dyers  invariably  employ 
for  dying  scarlet,  was  not  a  scarlet,  but  a  bright  rose  colour,  as 
N°  I.  of  the  samples  which  accompany  this  paper;  and  that  in  the 
usual  process  it  only  became  a  scarlet  from  the  chemical  action  of 
the  acid  of  a  considerable  portion  of  tartar,  which  the  dyers  invari- 
ably use  ;  though  without  knowing  the  particular  effect  resulting 
from  it. 

'  N*^  II.  is  a  sample  of  a  very  beautiful  scarlet,  dyed  by  the 
successor  of  the  late  Mr.  Nash,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  like  all  true 
scarlets  is  a  compound  colour,  of  about  three  portions  of  the  rose  of 
N°  I.  and  one  portion  of  pure  yellow ;  though  in  this  instance  the 
effect  or  colour  results  not  from  the  addition  of  -d  foreign  yellcw,  but 
from  such  a  conversion  of  the  cochineal  rose  colour  towards  the  yel- 
low as  is  equivalent  to  about  one  fourth  of  the  whole.  Reflecting 
on  this  fact,  and  considering  the  great  difference  in  price  between 
the  colouring-matter  of  cochineal  and  that  of  the  purest  known 
yelloivs,  I  concluded  that  a  great  saving  of  expense  might  be  ob- 
tained by  employing  the  former  without  tartar,  so  as  only  to  pro- 
duce that  portion,  which  is  necessary,  of  the  rose  colour,  and  super- 
adding a  suitable  portion  of  yellow  from  some  of  the  cheaper  yellow 
dying-drugs  ;  among  which  the  quercitron-bark  naturally  occurred 
to  me  as  producing,  with  the  solutions  of  tin,  one  of  the  purest  and 
brightest  yellow  colours  ;  of  which  a  sample  may  be  seen  at  N*^  III. 
Upon  this  principle  tl>e  sample  N"  IV.  has  been  dyed  ;  by  first 
giving  the  cloth  a  yellow  ground,  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  the 
usual  solution,  or  nitro-muriate  of  tin,  and  of  the  quercitron-bark, 
and  then  superadding  the  cochineal  rose  colour,  by  dying  it  in  the 
wsual  way  with  cochiceal,  and  a  like  solution  of  tin  as  for  a  scarlet} 
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taking  care  only  to  omit  the  tartar,  which  would  otherwise  have  car- 
ried the  colour  so  much  farther  towards  theyelJoiv  hue  as  to  produce 
9,n  aurora.*     p.  36 1. 

The  colour  of  lake  is  about  one  quarter  of  that  of  cochineal  5 
four  pounds  of  the  former  being  required  to  perform  the  office 
of  one  pound  of  the  latter. 

An  account  of  the  rewards  bestowed  by  the  society,  and  the 
list  of  the  members, — which  is  much  more  extensive  than  ap- 
peared in  the  former  publications, — conclude  the  volume. 


Art.  v. — General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Torkshire.  Surveyed  by  A'fessrs.  Rermie,  Browfiy  and  Shirreffy 
1-793.  With  Observations  on  the  Aleans  (f  its  Improvement^  and 
additional  Information  sine:  received.  JDraivn  up  for  the  Corisi" 
deration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  internal  Improvement* 
By  Robert  Brown.    8w.     6s.  sewed.     Robinsons. 

Our  author  will  not  find  that  the  majority  of  farmeri 
agree  in  every  part  of  his  eulogium  on  the  Board  of  Agriculture; 
nor  will  critics,  in  general,  admire  the  wisdom  of  entrusting 
surveys  to  strangers.  To  strangers,  indeed,  who  are  free  from 
local  prejudices,  every  custom  will  appear  in  a  more  new  and 
striking  light  -,  yet  prejudices  in  favour  of  their  own  practice 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  improperly  bias  their  judgement, 
A  great  source  of  error  however  will  be,  that  a  stranger  is  on 
these  occasions  viewed  with  a  little  jealousy  and  mistrust.  Many 
will  be  cautious  of  giving  information  j  and  some,  we  fear,  may 
mislead.  A  stranger  cannot  always  appreciate  his  authorities; 
nor  can  he  easily  decide  when  discordant  opinions — as,  on  agri- 
cultural subjects,  such  will  often  happen — are  offered  to  him. 
Perhaps  what  was  done  in  the  survey  of  Lincolnshire — though 
we  must  still  blame  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Stone's  labours  with- 
out having  assigned  a  reason — may  be  most  advantageous;  viz. 
after  receiving  the  account  cf  a  resident  surveyor,  a  directioa 
that  the  whole  be  re-examined  by  a  man  of  real  knowledge  and 
competent  judgement.  Had  Mr.  Rennie  and  his  companions 
enjoyed  an  anterior  survey,  they  would  have  executed  their  task 
more  successfully  than  they  have  done — the  path  before  them 
being  in  this  respect  new  and  unexplored. 

The  western  district  is  on  the  west  and  south  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  county;  bounded  on  the  west  chiefly  by  Lanca- 
shire; and  on  the  south  by  Nottingham  and  Derby  shires.  It  is 
in  itself  a  considerable  county,  containing  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  of  statute  acres.  The  county,  except  on  the  east,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ouse,  is  high,  and  catches  the  clouds 
from  the  Atlantic  in  common  with  the  mountains  of  We*r- 
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nioreland ;  but  in  a  less  degree  ;  the  average  quantity  of  rain  a*? 
Sheffield  being  thirty-three  inches  annually.  The  rivers  ari^ 
not  large,  but  numerous,  and  generally  navigable.  These,  with 
canals  in  many  different  parts,  render  the  conveyance  of  goods 
easy,  and  add.  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  county,  by  th^ 
scope  and  extent  they  afford  to  its  various  manufactures.  Their 
coal,  their  iron,  stone,  and  lead  ores,  are  sources  of  considerable 
ivealfh.  The  manufactures  of  Sheffield  are  too  well  known  to" 
enlarge  on ;  and  many  similar  establishments  are  highly  flourish- 
ing. Within  the  last  thirty  years,  also,  the  waollen  manufac- 
ture has  considerably  increased  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 

The  account  of  the  '  tenures  and  state  of  property  '  is  very 
unsatisfactory;  and  indeed  much  of  the  information  is  so  vague 
and  inexplicit,  that  it  might  have  been  written  in  a  garret 
in  London,  assisted  by  a  tolerable  map  of  the  county.  Under 
tlic  head  of  farm-houses  and  offices*  we  have  an  account  of  lord 
Hawke's  farm,  and  some  remarks  on  what  farms  should  be. 
■^the  only  information  relative  to  Yorkshire  is,  that  the  barn& 
are  too  large,  for  that  stacking  is  more  advantageous  than 
housing;  and  that  the  cottages  are  too  few.  The  general  apo- 
logy for  the  defect,  that  they  were  strangers,  we  caiinot  admits 
for  why  were  strangers  sent.'' 

The  farms  are  in  general  small;  and  this  leads  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  greater  advantages  arising  from  large  or  small  farms. 
Our  author  is  in  favour  of  the  larger  divisions.  RcvSpecting 
rent  they  give  very  scanty  information,  and  we  should  average 
it  at  about  thirty-five  shillings  an  acre.  With  respect  to  the 
poor,  we  find  as  little  instruction,  and  have  rather  a  decla- 
mation against  the  poor-laws  than  an  account  of  tne  proportion" 
of  the  rates.  The  want  of  leases — for  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  is  let  from  year  to  year,  and  the  tenant  is  subject  to  a  re- 
moval at  six  months'  warning — is  justly  reprobated.  This  cus*' 
torn  eflectually  shuts  the  door  against  every  attempt  to  improve. 
The  covenants  in  the  leases  that  exist  dc^  not  appear  to  us 
much  more  favourable  to  amelioration. 

Respecting  the  implements  of  husbandry,  we  find  the  Ro- 
theram  plough  particularly  described,  and  have  a  copious  eulogy 
on  threshing  machines,  with  their  history  from  the  time  of 
Moses.  The  seventh  chapter  is  on  inclosing :  and  we  find  much 
of  this  part  of  the  county  is  inclosed,  *  except  common-fields 
and  moors ;'  but  that  the  inclosures  are  too  small.  Almost  the 
whole  of  the  remaining  pages  are  employed  in  defence  of  in- 
closures. We  should  be  glad  of  information  where  the  pas- 
sage quoted  from  the  great  LhniKus,  in  favour  of  ir.closing,  oc- 
curs. Every  part  of  the  paragraph  translated  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  his  style  and  the  objects  of  his  research. 

The  land  is  chiefly  in  grass,  and  tillage  is  not  practised  in  it's 
improved  state.  Fallowdngis  warmly  commended,  and,  as  usual. 
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the  author  steps  out  of  his  way  in  the  disquisition.  The  rota- 
tion of  crops  offers  nothing  very  interesting.  It  is  cramped  in 
this  district  by  injudicious  tenures.  Respecting  the  crops  com- 
monly cultivated,  we  have  Httle  new  information ;  of  those  not 
,  usually  cultivated,  we  have  some  hints  not  very  generally 
known.     What  relates  to  flax  we  shall  transcribe. 

*  This  is  a  plant  which  has  never  been  popular  in  Britairt,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  premiums  which  have  been  so  long  bestowed  upon 
those  who  raised  it,  the  quantity  annually  sown  does  not  appear  to 
be  upon  the  increase ;  many  parts  of  this  island  are  naturally  fitted 
for  producing  it,  and  none  more  than  that  large  tract  of  ground, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  situated  in  this  Riding.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Selby,  a  considerable  quantity  is  annually  raised,  and 
from  the  list  of  the  claims  given  in  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  for  the 
West  Riding,  it  appeared  that  the  parliamentary  bounty  was  claimed, 
in  the  year  1793,  ^°''  "'^  '^'^^'^  ^  quantity  than  59,000  stones.  From 
our  own  experience  (having  formerly  sown  manyac^-es  with  flax,)  we 
can  say  with  confidence,  that,  upon  a  proper  soil,  no  other  crop  will 
pay  the  farmer  better  than  flax  ;  and  if  due  pains  and  attention  are 
bestowed  upon  the  pulling,  Vv^atering  and  skutching,  flax  of  as  good 
a  quality  m.ay  be  produced  at  home,  as  what  is  imported  from  Hoi-' 
land,  or  the  Baltic^ 

*  The  produce  of  an  acre  of  flax  v/ill  be  from  24.  to  40  stone  aver- 
dupois,  after  it  is  clean  skutched.  This  operation  is  performed  by 
the  hand,  in  the  West  Riding,  there  being  no  mills  erected  in  that 
part  of  the  country  for  this  purpose.  Some  of  the  flax  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  seed,  which  of  course  renders  the  fl.ax  of  less  value. 

'  We  have  found  inferior  soils,  such  as  new  broken  up  mulrs,  as 
well  fitted  for  raising  seed  as  others  of  a  better  quality  ;  and  they 
have  this  advantage,  that  while  the  rent  is  but  small,  the  trouble  of 
weeding  them  is  equally  trifling.  Besides,  seed  and  flax  ought  never 
to  be  attempted  together;  when  the  former  is  intended,  the  ground 
ought  to  be  sown  much  thinner,  so  as  the  plant  may  have  sufficient 
air  to  fill  the  bolls ;  whereas,  when  the  flax  itself  is  considered  as  the 
object,  it  ought  to  be  sown  much  thicker,  to  prevent  it  from  forking, 
and  becoming  coarse;  we  believe  a  neglect  of  these  things  has  con- 
tributed to  render  this  valuable  and  necessary  plant  not  so  profitable 
as  might,  from  the  public  support  bestowed  upon  it,  have  been  ex- 
pected.'    p.  101. 

Flax,  however,  has  been  generally  considered  as  a  crop  which 
impoverishes  the  land;  and  our  author  admits  it  to  be  a  '  scourg- 
ing crop.'  Licorice  is  one  of  the  uncommon  crops.  It  grows 
in  sand,  but  is  subject  to  be  rotted  from  the  wet.  Woad  is  cul- 
tivated, but  seemingly  in  no  great  quantity. 

Though  this  is  a  feeding  district,  the  chapter  on  grass  contains 
little  information  of  importance,  and  that  on  orchards  and  gardens 
still  less.  The  subject  of  woods  and  plantations  is  very  shortly 
discussed.  Much  oak  and  ash  wood  grow  in  this  district,  which 
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are  employed  chiefly  in  ship-building,  in  the  mines,  and  the  col- 
lieries. In  the  West  Riding  there  is  much  waste  and  common 
land,  and  our  author  warmly  recommends  general  inclosing. 
We  have  oiten  said,  that  this  practice  should  find  its  own  level. 
Acts  of  inclosure  should  be  facilitated,  but  not  forced,  lest  the 
balance  be  disturbed  too  rapidly. 

Draining  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  partially,  and  o^ten  im- 
perfectly, practised  ;  but,  as  usual,  we  meet  with  declamation, 
argument,  and  particular  description,  instead  of  real  and  general 
information.  Irrigation  appears  to  be  occabionally  employed  •, 
but,  on  this  subject  also,  the  account  is  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 
Paring  and  burning  are  discouraged  by  our  author,  except  on 
heath  lands  or  peat  earth.  What  relates  to  manures  is  chiefly 
confined  to  dunging  and  liming.  Some  observations  on  the 
latter  subject  deserve  notice,  but  admit  not  of  an  extract. 
Warping  is  warmly  recommended,  and  seems  to  be  practised  in 
the  West  Riding  extensively,  and  with  auvant;^e. 

The  observations  on  live  stock  are  trite  and  trifling  ;  but  the 
author  recommends  the  employment  of  horses  rather  than  of 
oxen,  and  enforces  his  arguments  with  judgement  and  pro- 
priety. They  merit  considerable  attention. — Mr.  Brown  is  very 
warm  in  his  invectives  against  pigeons;  perhaps  with  justice. 

Wages  and  provisions  are  higher  than  we  could  expect,  though 
still  lower  than  in  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom:  the  price 
of  fuel  is  moderate.  The  subject  of  political  ceconomy  offers 
nothing  very  interesting.  The  author  endeavours  to  show  that 
the  antiquity  of  the  woollen  manufacture  is  greater  than  has 
been  in  general  supposed.  The  population  of  this  district  is 
considerable,  and  probably  increasing.  The  miscellaneous  ob- 
servations, and  the  obstacles  to  improvement,  contain  only  some 
very  trite  and  trifling  remarks.  The  means  of  improvement  are^ 
of  more  consequence;  but  their  value  is  chiefly  local.  In 
reality,  our  surveyors  have  seen  with  glances  so  slight  and  incu- 
rious, that  we  trust  very  little  to  their  remarks,  and  can  pro- 
nounce this  to  be  one  of  the  most  trifling  unsatisfactory  state- 
ments we  have  ever  seen.  The  notes  are  equally  vague  and 
trivial,  often  advancing  assertions  the  most  inconsiderate,  and 
opposition  the  most  unnecessary. 

No.  I  of  the  appendix  contains  extracts  from  the  surveyor's 
journal;  and  as  the  facts  are  here  better  compacted,  it  was 
to  us  much  more  satisfactory  and  instructive  than  the  work, 
expanded  under  the  many  different  chapters,  and  isolated 
among  numerous  declamations  or  extraneous  disquisitions. 
No.  2  contains  a  short  but  good  account  of  the  vale  of  Skip- 
ton.  No.  3  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Payne,  giving  a  history  of 
the  parish  of  Friekley  near  Doncaster,  and  of  the  adjoining  one 
of  South  Kirkby.   No.  4  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  farmer. 
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offering  a  short  statement  of  the  soil  and  husbandry  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pontefract.  In  his  parish  there  have  been  no  in- 
closing bills;  and  the  poor-rates  have  immoderately  increased. 
These  two  facts  he  connects  as  cause  and  effect  j  but  we  cannot 
admit  them  to  be  so  without  further  proofs. 

The  fifth  number  contains  some  very  judicious  remarks  on 
*  the  obstacles  to  improvement,  and  the  means  necessary  for 
rectifying  the  practice  of  husbandry  in  the  West  Riding.* 
The  writer  of  this  paper  opposes  small  farms,  and  we  have  lately 
adduced  some  arguments  on  the  same  side.  We  may  take  occa- 
sion to  enlarge  on  the  subject;  and,  when  it  is  properly  brought 
forward,  we  strongly  suspect  that  the  great  body  of  evidence 
will  be  in  favour  of  farms,  at  least  of  moderate,  if  not  of  great 
extent — of  perhaps  from  i  (^o  to  200  acres  each. 

The  extracts  from  Mr.  Parkinson's  correspondence  show  him 
to  be  an  intelligent  farmer,  but  offer  nothing  of  importance  suf- 
ficient to  induce  us  to  enlarge  on  them.  The  state  of  the  waste 
lands  affords  a  very  unpleasing  picture — of  indolence  sordid 
avarice,  or  gross  inattention  :  they  amount,  in  Yorkshire  only, 
to  near  850,000  acres. — The  observations  on  the  size  of  live 
stock,  by  Mr.  Day,  of  Doncaster,  agree  very  nearly  with  our 
own  opinion.    What  relates  to  oxen  we  shall  transcribe. 

*  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe,  that  breeders  in  general  are  de- 
sirous of  breeding  their  cattle  of  too  crreat  a  size,  which  is  neither 
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for  their  own  advantage,  nor  for  that  of  the  country  in  general.  My 
opinion  is,  that  oxen  weighing  from  /1.0  to  60  stone,  are  the  most 
useful  to  the  consumer,  and  worth  more  per  stone  than  greater 
weights.  There  are  other  advantages  attending  small  cattle.  There 
are  many  parts  of  England,  where  the  land  would  just  support  cat- 
tle of  from  80  to  90  stones,  that  would  fatten,  and  consequently 
would  bring  to  perfection,  those  of  from  40  to  50  stone.  Thin 
plainly  shews  that  middling  weights,  are  the  most  generally  con^fe- 
nient,  and  consequently  the  most  profitctble  to  the  grazier.  Nor  can 
I  believe,  that  the  smaller  weights  are  so  liable  to  diseases,  being  in 
general  hardier;  but  if  they  should  happen  to  die,  the  loss  of  an  ox 
of  40  stone  weight  is  not  so  much  felt  as  one  of  a  larger  size.  Smaller 
anim.als  also,  are  in  general  quicker  feeders,  where  the  shape  of 
the  animal  is  attended  to.  There  is  no  sort  of  breed,  that,  on  the 
whole,  I  am  fonder  of,  than  the  Galloway  scot,  as  the  beef  is  of  very- 
good  quality,  and  their  size  is  well  calculated  for  general  consump- 
tion. I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  of  all  the  signs  of  a  good  feeder,  there 
is  none  I  prefer  to  that  of  having  a  siviall  head.  It  is  rare  indeed  to 
see  a  large  coarse-headed  animal  a  good  thriver.*     p.  74,  Appendix. 

Sheep  should  not,  he  thinks,  exceed  from  fourteen  to  twenty 
pounds  per  quarter  ;  and  he  remarks,  wliat  we  know  to  be 
true,  that  six  fleeces  of  the  smaller  sheep  will  be  niore  valuable 
than  four  of  the  larger, 
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The  ninth  number  contains  an  account  of  the  different  toMti- 
ships  in  the  wapentake  of  Claro  j  and  the  tenth  (misprinted 
eighth),  statistical  information  respecting  different  parishes. 
These  two  numbers  afford  some  valuable  facts  ;  but  they  are  of 
local  importance  only.  The  eleventh  number,  the  last,  gives  us 
a  statistical  account  of  the  parish  of  Drax,  on  vi^hich  we  need 
not  enlarge. 


Art.  VI. — History  of  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland^  in  the  Tear  1 798, 
^c.  containing  an  impartial  /Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Irish  Revolutionists y  from  the  Tear  1782  till  the  Suppression  of 
the  Rebellion.  With  an  Appendix  to  illustrate  some  Facts.  By 
the  Rev.  fames  Gordon,  Rector  of  Killegny,  ^c.  tweniy- 
fve  Tears  an  Inhabitant  of  the  County  of  Wexford.  %vo.  Bs- 
Boards.     H  urst.     1 8  o  i . 

IHIS  work  appears  to  have  been  printed  in  Ireland,  and  is 
a  decent  and  interesting  account  of  the  recent  commotions. 
There  is  no  preface  or  introduction  of  any  kind ;  and  the  nar- 
rative is  continued  without  subdivision — a  plan  which  we  can- 
not recommend.     There  is,  however,  a  tolerable  index. 

The  author  traces  the  progress  of  the  rebellion  from  the 
year  1782,  when,  by  the  exertions  of  the  Irish  volunteers,  the 
legislature  of  the  sister  kingdom  became  in  some  measure  inde- 
pendent. Mr.  Gordon  is  little  capable  of  profound  and  exten-  ■ 
sive  views;  else  he  might,  with  a  steady  and  rapid  pencil,  have 
delineated  the  destinies  of  Ireland  from  the  commencement  of 
the  English  conquest.  He  might  have  explained  tlie  singular 
character  of  the  native  race,  who  are  certainly  marked  by  a  pe- 
culiar stubborn  obliquity  of  intellect,  and  by  a  train  of  ideas 
very  remote  from  those  of  industrious  and  civilised  nations.  If 
any  benefit  be  conferred,  they  argue  from  their  o^vn  sensations; 
whence  they  conclude  that  it  must  proceed  either  from  fear,  or 
some  design  of  assuming  a  future  advantage.  If  you  ask  an 
Irish  peasant,  whether  it  will  rain  to-morrow  ?  he  hesitates  a 
long  time,  and  summons  up  his  whole  wisdom  to  divine 
what  can  be  your  object  in  asking  such  a  question.  You  are 
examined  whither  you  intend  to  go,  and  what  business  you 
mean  to  transact ;  but  your  design  appears  so  profound  to  his 
bewildered  ideas,  that  you  are  answered  in  a  very  doubtful  and 
irregular  manner.  This  zig-zag  oddity  of  apprehension 
branches  out  into  many  subdivisions,  and  often  produces  an 
equal  eccentricity  of  conduct.  In  these  observations  we  do 
little  more  than  repeat  those  of  a  medical  gentleman,  a  native 
of  Ireland,  who  had  a  considerable  estate  in  the  western  parts. 
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and  was  Intimately  conversant  with  the  character  of  the  Irish 
peasantry.  He  always  ridiculed  the  idea  of  any  concession 
whatever ;  and  used  to  say,  that,  if  Ireland  were  resigned  to  the 
natives,  they  would  insist  upon  the  complete  possession  of 
England  and  the  East-Indies.  As  an  example  in  point,  he 
mentioned,  that,  having  abated  one-third  of  the  rent  to  an 
Irish  tenant  in  consideration  of  some  losses  he  had  sus- 
tained, the  tenant  went  home  and  told  his  relations — '  Arrah, 
our  landlord  is  afraid  of  us :  in  future  I  shall  only  pay  him 
one-quarter.' 

This  singularity  of  character  equally  surprised  and  disgusted 
the  French  invaders ;  and  their  officers  loudly  swore  that  they 
would  never  again  visit  such  a  country.  As  it  seems  to  vanish 
when  the  Irish  are  transplanted  to  other  regions,  and  become 
mingled  with  other  nations,  emigrations  cannot  be  greatly  re- 
gretted. But,  as  it  possibly  might  be  cured  by  education,  -par- 
ticularly of  the  mathematical  kind,  it  is  most  deeply  to  be  la- 
mented that  the  English,  many  centuries  ago,  did  not  intro- 
duce an  universal  system  of  education,  by  parochial  and  other 
schools,  as  was  wisely  ordered  by  the  Scottish  government  with 
regard  to  the  Highlanders,  whose  quiet  and  contented  charac- 
ter forms  a  striking  contrast.  It  may  indeed  be  affirmed,  with- 
out any  degree  of  rashness  or  presumption,  that  the  Irish  com- 
motions were  as  unavoidable  a  consequence  of  the  want  of  at- 
tention to  this  grand  and  radical  object,  as  the  vices  of  an  un- 
educated or  neglected  son  are  to  an  improvident  parent. 

Having  premised  these  reflexions,  arising  from  a  warm  and 
patriotic  regard  for  the  United  Kingdoms,  we  return  to  Mr, 
Gordon's  narrative ;  from  which  we  shall  be  contented  with 
offering  a  few  extracts  for  the  amusement  of  our  readers,  as 
the  general  series  of  facts  is  trivial  and  well  known ;  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  arrangement  or  style  to  challenge  particular 
observation.  He  informs  us  (p.  10}  that  a  petition  of  the  Irish 
catholics  in  1792,  fraught  witli  gross  misrepresentations,  was 
presented  to  his  majesty  through  '  the  influence  of  Edmund 
Burke,  a  most  determined  champion  of  the  Roman-catholic 
church,  though  a  protestant  in  external  profession.'  In  p  13, 
we  ai*e  told  that  earl  Fitzwilliam,  a  disciple  of  Burke,  was  a 
warm  friend  of  the  Romanists. 

The  view  of  the  organisation  of  the  United  Irishmen  is  in- 
teresting, 

*  The  association  consisted  of  a  multitude  of  societies,  linked 
closely  together,  and  ascending  in  gradation,  like  the  component 
parts  of  a  pyramid  or  cone,  to  a  common  apex  or  point  of  union,— 
The  lowest  or  simple  societies  consisted  each  originally  of  thirty-six, 
afterwards  at  most  of  only  twelve  men,  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the 
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same  neighbourhood,  that  they  might  be  mutually  under  the  in- 
spection one  of  another.  An  assembly  of  five  secretaries,  severally 
elected  by  five  simple  societies,  formed  a  lower  baronial  committee, 
Avhich  had  the  immediate  superintendence  and  management  of  these 
five  societies.  Ten  delegates,  elected  one  from  each  of  ten  lower 
baronial,  composed  an  upper  baronial  committee,  which  in  like 
manner  directed  the  bus.ncss  of  these  ten  lower  committees.  With 
the  same  superintendance  over  their  constituent  assemblies,  delegates 
from  the  upper  baronial,  one  deputed  from  each,  formed  in  the 
counties,  county  committees,  and  in  populous  towns,  district  com- 
mittees;  and  the  provincial  committees,  one  for  each  of  the  four 
provinces,  were  composed  of  delegates  from  the  district  and  county 
committees,  two  from  each,  sometimes  three,  when  the  extent  and 
population  of  the  district  seemed  to  require  a  more  numerous  repre- 
sentation. The  supreme  and  uncontrouled  command  of  the  whole 
association  was  committed  to  a  general  executive  directory,  com- 
posed of  five  persons,  unknown  to  all  excepting  the  four  secretaries 
of  the  provincial  committees  ;  for  they  were  elected  by  ballot  in 
these  committees,  the  secretaries  of  which  alone  examined  the  bal- 
lots, and  notified  the  election  to  none  except  the  persons  themselves 
on  whom  it  fell.  The  orders  of  this  hidden  directing  power  were 
conveyed  through  the  whole  organised  body  by  not  easily  discover- 
able chains  of  communication.  By  one  member  only  of  the  direc- 
tory were  carried  the  mandates  to  one  member  of  each  provincial 
committee,  by  the  latter  severally  to  the  secretaries  of  the  district 
and  county  committees  in  the  province,  by  these  secretaries  to  those 
of  the  upper  baronials,  and  thus  downward  through  the  lower  baro- 
nial to  the  simple  societies. 

'  The  mihtary  organisation  was  grafted  on  the  civil  of  this  artfully 
framed  union.  The  secretary  of  each  of  the  simple  societies  was  its 
non-commissioned  officer,  serjeant,  or  corporal ;  the  delegate  of  five 
simple  societies  to  a  lower  baronial  committee  was  commonly  captain 
over  these  five,  that  is,  of  a  company  of  sixty  men  ;  and  the  delegate 
of  ten  lower  baronial  to  an  upper  or  district  committee,  was  gene- 
rally colonel,  or  commander  of  a  battalion  of  six  hundred  men,  com- 
posed of  the  fifty  simple  societies  under  the  superintendence  of  thi« 
■upper  committee.  Out  of  three  persons,  whose  names  were  trans- 
mitted for  that  purpose  from  the  colonels  of  each  county  to  the  di- 
rectory, one  was  appointed  by  this  executive  body  to  act  as  adju- 
tant-general of  that  county,  to  receive  and  communicate  all  military 
orders  from  the  head  of  the  union  to  the  officers  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion.— To  complete  the  scheme  of  warfike  preparation,  a  military 
committee,  instituted  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1798,  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  directory,  had  its  taik  assigned  to  contrive  plans  for 
the  direction  of  the  national  force,  either  for  the  purposes  of  unaided 
rebellion,  or  co-operation  with  an  invading  French  army,  as  occasion 
should  require.  Orders  were  issued  that  the  members  of  the  union 
should  furnish  them  elves,  where  their  circumstances  allowed  it, 
with  fire-arms,  where  not,  with  pikes.  To  form  a  pecuniary  fund 
for  the  various  txpenccs  of  this  great  revolutionary  machinCf 
monthly  subscriptions,  acording  to  the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  sub- 
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scribers,  were  collected  in  the  several  societies,  and  treasurers  ap- 
pointed by  suffrage  for  their  collection  and  disbursement. 

*  From  this  fund  were  sypplied  the  demands  of  the  emissaries  com- 
misioned  to  extend  the  union.     Of  these  considerable  numbers  were 
dispatched  into  the  southern  and  western  counties,  in  the  beginning 
and  course  of  1797,  where,  though  many  had  been   sworn  into  the 
union,  little  progress  for  the  effectual  promotion  of  the  system  had 
been  made  before  the  autumn  of  1796  ;  and  so  little  was  made  for 
.  some  time  after,  that  in   May,   1797,  at  the  eve  of  an  intended  in- 
surrection, the  strength  of  the  association  lay,  exclusively  of  Ulster, 
chiefly  in  the  metropolis  and  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Dublin, 
Kildare,  Meath,  Westmeath,  and    King's  county.     This  body    of 
political    missioners  received  instructions  to  work  on  the  passions, 
the  prejudices,  and  feelings  of  those  to  whom  they  should  address' 
themselves.'     p.  26. 

The  Orangemen  appear  to  have  originated  in  Armagh,  being 
protestants  who  united  to  defend  their  property  against  the 
Romanists.  Our  author  (p.  56)  justly  blames  the  burning  of 
houses  by  the  British  troops  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  commo- 
tions; because  that  severity  spread  desperation  among  many 
classes  of  men,  who,  having  nothing  to  lose,  became  the  most 
violent  actors  in  the  insurrection. 

*  The   attack  of  Prosperous,  a  small  town  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
dare, intended   for  a  seat  of  cotton   manufactures,  seventeen  miles 
distant  from  Dublin,  was  made  an  hour  after  midnight,  onithe  night 
of  the  23d,  or  morning  of  the  24th,  by  a  large  body  of  men,  sup- 
posed to  be  conducted  by  John  Esmond,  a  Romish  gentleman,  first 
lieutenant  of  a  troop  of  yeoman  cavalry.     The   small  garrison  was 
assailed  by  surprise.     The  barrack  was  fired,  and   twenty-eight  of 
the   city  of  Cork  militia,  with  their   commander,  captain  Swayne, 
perished  in  the  flames,  and  by  the  pikes  of  the  enemy.     Nine  men 
also  of  a  Welch  regiment  of  cavalry,  styled  Ancient  Britons,  were 
slaughtered  in  the  houses  where  they  had  been  billeted,  and  five  were 
made  prisoners.     Many  of  the  perpetrators  of  this  atrocious  butchery 
were,  by  the  trembling  loyalist   inhabitants,  recognised  to  be  the 
same  who  on  the  preceding  day  had  surrendered  to  captain  Swayne, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  a  Romish  priest,  had  expressed  the  deepest 
contrition   for  having  engaged  in   the  conspiracy  of  United  Irish, 
and  made  most  solemn  promises  of  future  loyalty — a  melancholy  in- 
stance of  dissimulation,  practised  elsewhere  in  similar  circumstances! 
Here,  as  in  all  other  places  where  the  insurgents  had  success,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  rebellion,  while  their  hopes  were  high,  a  tinnnltu- 
ous  and  frantic  exultation  took  place,  with  congratulations  of  Naas 
and  Dublin  being  in  the  possession  of  their  associates  ;  the  convey- 
ance of  such  false  intelligence,  to   inspirit  their  followers,  being  a 
part  of  the  policy  almost  constantly  practised  by  the  leaders  of  the 
revolt.     Loud  shouts  were  heard,  especially  from   a   multitude  of 
women,  who  always  followed  the  men  on   such  occasions,  of  down 
ii)i:k  the  Orangemen  I  and,  v/hich  marked  the  object  of  insurrection 
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9t  its  very  commencement  in  the  minds  of  the  common  people,  dowfi 
nvlth  the  heretics!  They  accordingly  murdered  with  dehberate  cere- 
mony, and  mangled  their  bodies  in  a  horrid  manner,  two  gentlemen 
of  the  names  of  Stamer  and  Brewer,  and  an  old  man  who  had  been 
Serjeant  in  the  king's  army.  That  a  slaughter  of  the  remaining 
protestant  inhabitants  would  have  been  perpetrated,  is  highly  pro- 
bable, if  it  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  approach  of  a  body  of 
troops,  through  fear  of  whom  the  i-ebels  fled.  Richard  Grifv 
fith,  esq,  with  part  of  his  troop  of  yeoman  cavalry,  and  forty 
of  the  Armagh  militia,  who  had  repulsed  the  asr.ailants  at 
Claine,  pursued  them  almost  to  Prosperous,  three  miles  distant, 
which  caused  much  terror  to  the  rebels  in  possession  of  that 
town.'     p.  72. 

Though  Mr.  Gordon  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  be 
biassed  in  favour  of  that  church  of  which  he  is  a  member,  yet, 
upon  a  carefyl  perusal  of  his  work,  we  find  many  unaffected 
proofs  of  impartiality.  We  are  therefore  inclined  to  credil- 
this  part  of  the  narrative,  and,  in  consequence,  to  infer  that 
the  catho.iics  ideally  intended  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pre- 
tence of  general  freedom  to  seize  the  suprerr^e  authority — 
and  that  their  toleration  would  have  been,  at  least,  quesition- 
^ble, 

*  Discouraged  by  defeats,  many  of  the  rebels  began  to  wish  for 
leave  to  retire  in  safety  to  their  homes,  and  resume  their  peaceful 
pccupations.  Of  this  a  remarkable  instance  occurred  on  the  28th, 
and  another  on  the  31st  of  May.  Ijieutenant-general  Dundas,  who 
had,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  24th,  defeated  a  rebel  force  near  KiU 
cullen,  and  reheved  that  little  town,  received  on  the  28th,  at  his; 
quarters  at  Naas,  by  Thomas  Kelly,  esq.  a  magistrate,  a  message 
from  a  rebel  chief  named'  Perkins,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of 
about  two  thousand  men,  posted  on  an  eminence  called  Knockawlin- 
hill,  on  the  border  of  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  a  beautiful  plain, 
used  as  a  race-course,  twenty-two  miles  south-westward  of  the  me- 
tropolis. The  purport  of  this  message  was,  that  Perkins's  men 
should  surrender  their  arms,  on  condition  of  their  being  permitted  to 
retire  unmolested  to  their  habitations,  and  of  the  liberation  of  Per- 
kins's brother  from  the  jail  of  Naas.  The  general,  having  sent  a 
messenger  for  advice  to  Dublin  castle,  and  received  permission,  as- 
sented tp  the  terms,  and,  approaching  the  post  of  Knockawlin  on 
the  31st,  received  the  personal  sunendry  of  Perkins  and  a  few  of  hi^ 
associates  ;  the  rest  dispersing  homevvard  in  all  directions  with  shouts 
pf  joy,  and  leaving  thirteen  gart-loads  of  pikes  behind. 

*  This  disposition  to  surrender,  which  good  policy  would  have 
encouraged  among  the  insurgents,  was  blasted  three  days  after  by 
military  ardour,  which,  when  it  eludes  the  salutary  restraints  of 
discipline,  and  is  exerted  against  an  unresisting  object,  ceases  to  be 
laudable.  Major-general  sir  James  Duff,  who  had  made  a  rapid 
piarch  from  Limerick  with  six  hundred  men,  to  open  the  communi- 
cation of  the  metropolis  with  that  quarter,  received  intelligence  of  a 
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targe  body  of  men  assembled  at  a  place  called  Gibbit-ratb,  on  the 
Curragh,  for  the  purpose  of  surrendry,  to  which  they  had  been  ad- 
mitted by  general  Dundas,  Unfortunately,  as  the  troops  advanced 
near  the  insurgents  to  receive  their  surrendered  weapons,  one  of  the 
latter,  foolishly  swearing  that  he  would  not  deliver  his  gun  other- 
wise than  empty,  discharged  it  with  the  muzzle  upwards.  The 
soldiers  instantly,  pretending  to  consider  this  as  an  act  of  hostility, 
fired  on  the  unresisting  multitude,  who  fled  with  the  utmost  preci- 
pitation, and  were  pursued  with  slaughter  by  a  company  of  fencible 
cavalry,  denominated  Lord  Jocelyn's  fox-hunters.  Above  two  hun- 
dred of  the  insurgents  fell  upon  this  occasion,  and  a  far  greater  num- 
ber would  have  shared  their  fate,  if  a  retreat  had  not  been  sounded 
with  all  possible  dispatch,  agreeably  to  the  instructions  of  general 
Dundas,  who  had  sent  an  express  from  his  quarters  at  Kilcullen  to 
prevent  such  an  accident.  In  the  public  prints  this  body  of  insur- 
gents is  asserted  to  have  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  battle,  and  to^ 
have  actually  fired  on  the  troops ;  but  the  truth  ought  to  be  related 
without  respect  of  persons  or  party.  The  affair  is  well  known  to 
have  been  otherv/ise ;  and  the  rebels  were  crowded  in  a  place 
neither  fit  for  defence  nor  escape — a  wide  plain  without  hedge, 
ditch,  or  bog,  quite  contrary  to  their  constantly  practised  modes  of 
warfare. 

*  This  eagerness  of  the  soldiery  for  the  slaughter  of  unresisting 
rebels,  was  often  fatal  to  loyalists;  for  frequently  some  of  the  latter 
were  prisoners  with  the  former,  and  being  found  among  them  by 
the  troops,  were  not  always  distinguished  from  them.  A  remark- 
able instance,  in  the  march  of  this  army,  was  on  the  point  of  having 
place  in  the  melancholy  catalogue  which  might  be  authentically 
formed.  A  protestant  clergyman  of  an  amiable  character,  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson of  Kildare,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  msurgents, 
and  been  saved  from  slaughter  by  the  humanity  of  a  Roman-catholic 
priest,  was,  as  having  been  spared  by  the  rebels,  deemed  a  rebel  by 
the  soldiery,  who  were  proceeding  instantly  to  hang  him,  when  they 
were  in  a  critical  moment  prevented  by  the  interference  of  his  brother- 
^n-law,  colonel  Sankey.'     P.  83. 


•  On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  May,  a  labouring  man,  named 
Pennis  M'Daniel,  came  to  my  house,  with  looks  of  the  utmost  con- 
sternation and  dismay,  and  confessed  to  me  that  he  had  taken  the 
United  Irishman's  oath,  and  had  paid  for  a  pike  with  which  he  had 
not  yet  been  furnished,  nineteen  pence  halfpenny,  to  one  Kilty  a 
smith,  who  had  administered  the  oath  to  him  and  many  others. 
While  I  sent  my  eldest  son,  who  was  a  lieutenant  of  yeomanry,  to 
arrest  Kilty,  I  exhorted  M'Daniel  to  surrender  himself  to  a  magi- 
strate and  make  his  confession  ;  but  this  he  positively  refused,  saying 
that  he  should  in  that  case  be  lashed  to  make  him  produce  a  pike 
which  he  had  not,  and  to  confess  what  he  knew  not.  I  then  ad- 
vised him,  as  the  only  alternative,  to  remain  quietly  at  home,  pro- 
jnising,  that,  if  he  should  be  arrested  on  the  iiiformation  of  others. 
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I  would  represent  his  case  to  the  magistrates.  He  took  my  advice, 
but  the  fear  of  arrest  and  hshing  had  so  taken  possession  of  his 
thoughts,  that  he  could  ntliher  eat  nor  sleep,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  25th,  he  fell  on  his  face  and  expired  in  a  little  grove  near  my 
house.'    p.  88. 

From  p.  113,  we  leani  that  such  is  the  hardy  constitution  of 
the  Irish  peasantry,  that  it  was  difficult  to  kill  them  ;  and  the 
number  who  recovered  from  desperate  wounds  greatly  surprised 
the  author. 

The  most  sanguinary  conflict,  in  what  was  called  the  croppy 
ivary  was  fought  near  Ross,  by  the  rebels  under  Harvey,  and 
the  British  troops  under  major-general  Johnson. 

<  Though  this  was  doubtless  the  most  bloody  battle  of  the  croppy 
war,  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  loss  of  the  assailants  amounted  to 
three  thousand,  or  even  two  thirds  of  that  number.  That  of  the 
royal  army  in  killed,  v/ounded,  and  missing  was  acknowledged  to 
be  two  hundred  and  thirty,  of  whom  ninety  lay  dead  on  the  scene 
of  action.  This  army,  before  the  battle,  had  consisted  of  about 
twelve  hundred  men. — The  rebels  left  behind  them  in  their  retreat 
fourteen  swivel  guns,  and  four  cannon  on  ship-carriages.  An  artil- 
lery man  of  the  royal  army,  a  prisoner  of  the  rebels,  had' been  ap- 
pointed to  the  management  of  one  of  those  canon,  with  menaces  of 
instant  death  if  he  should  not  level  right — and  deaiii  he  inj^tantly 
found  for  aiming  high.  The  fight  had  been  so  irregularly  maintain- 
ed by  the  rebel  forces,  that  beside  the  neglect  of  their  original  plan, 
probably  not  half,  or  even  a  fourth  part  of  their  number,  (supposed 
to  be  near  twenty  thousand)  ever  descended  from  Corbet-liill  to 
share  the  danger ;  and  many  in  the  beginning  of  the  action  fled  to 
their  homes,  and  were,  some  hours  before  the  decision  of  the  com- 
bat, giving  a  fancied  nan-ation  of  the  success  of  tlic  day. 

'  The  alliance  of  cowardice  with  cruelty  cannot  perhaps  be  more 
strongly  exemplified  than  in  some  of  this  day's  transactions.  Some 
run-away  rebels,  who  had  not  dared  to  hazard  their  persons  in  the 
battle,  turned  their  fury  against  objects  equally  void  of  criminality 
as  incapable  of  resistance.  ■  Beside  the  massacre  of  three  piotestant 
men,  who  had  fought  courageously  on  the  side  of  the  rebels  against 
the  king's  forces,  they  committed  an  act  of  such  atrocity  as  requires 
DO  comment  : — At  the  house  of  Scullabogue,  the  property  of  a 
Mr.  King,  at  the  foot  of  Carrickburn-mountain,  had  been  left, 
v/hen  the  rebel  army  marched  to  Corbet-hill,  above  two  hundred 
protestant  prisoners  cf  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  under  a  guard  com- 
manded by  John  Murphy,  of  Loghnaghcer.  The  runaways,  de- 
claring that  the  royal  army  in  Ross  were  shooting  all  the  prisoners, 
and  butchering  the  catholics  who  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  feigned 
an  order  from  Harvey  for  the  execution  of  those  at  Scullabogue. 
This  order,  which  Harvey  himself,  a  protestant  and  a  man  of  hu- 
manity, was  utterly  incapable  of  giving,  Murphy  is  said  to  have  re- 
sisted— but  his  resistance  was  vain.  Thirty-seven  were  shot  and 
piked  at  the  hall-door  j  and  the  rest,  a  hundred  and  eighty-four  i« 
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uimiber,  crammed  into  a  barn,  were  burned  alive — the  roof  being 
fired,  and  straw  thrown  into  the  flames  to  feed  the  conflagration.  I 
have  conversed  with  some  respectable  men  who  viev/ed  tlie  scene  of 
this  diabolical  action  on  the  following  day,  and  who  were  struck 
with  inexpressible  horrors  at  the  sight.  Father  John  Shallow,  Ro- 
man-catholic priest  of  Adamstown,  has  been  charged  by  some  with 
being  concerned  in,  or  approvmg  of  this  horrid  business ;  but  from 
the  affidavits  of  three  protestants  which  I  have  read,  and  other 
grounds,  I  am  decidedly  inclined  to  think  the  charge  not  well 
founded.  Another  priest  is  on  more  probable  grounds  considered 
by  some  as  the  chief  instigator  of  this  horrible  deed — whose  name  I 
forbear  to  mention,  lest  he  may  possibly  be  innocent,  and  I  should 
imjustly  bring  odium  on  him.  A  few  Romanists,  according  to  some 
accounts  fifteen  in  number,  one  of  whom  was  Father  Shallow's 
clerk,  had  been,  partly  by  mistake  or  inadvertence,  partly  from  ob- 
noxious circumstances  in  the  unfortunate  objects,  inclosed  in  the 
barn  with  the  protestants,  and  by  the  precipitancy  of  the  murderer* 
shared  the  same  fate.'     p.  120. 


'  The  rebels,  who  after  the  defeat  of  Walpole's  army  on  the  4th 
of  June,  had  wasted  their  time  in  burning  the  town  of  Carnew, 
in  trials  of  prisoners  for  Orangemen,  the  plundering  of  houses, 
and  other  acts  of  like  nature,  at  length  collected  their  force  at 
Gorey,  and  advanced  to  attack  Arklow  on  the  9th,  the  only  day 
in  which  that  post  had  been  prepared  for  defence.  Their  number 
probably  amounted  to  twenty-seven  thousand,  of  whom  near  live 
thousand  were  armed  with  guns,  the  rest  with  pikes,  which  gave 
them  m  some  points  of  view  the  appearance  of  a  moving  forest,  and 
they  were  furnished  with  three  serviceable  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
troops  posted  for  the  defence  of  this,  at  that  time,  most  important 
station,  consisted  of  sixteen  hundred  men,  including  yeomen,  sup- 
plementary men,  and  those  of  the  artillery.  The  rebels  attacked 
the  town  on  all  sides,  except  that  which  is  washed  by  the  river.  The 
approach  of  that  column,  which  advanced  by  the  sea  shore,  was  so 
rapid,  that  the  picket  guard  of  yeoman  cavalry  stationed  in  that 
quarter  was  in  extreme  danger,  a  party  of  the  rebels  having  entered 
and  ^red  what  is  called  the  fishery,  a  part  of  the  town  on  that  side, 
composed  of  thatched  cabins,  before  they  could  effect  their  escape, 
so  that  they  were  obliged  to  gallop  through  the  flames  while  the 
main  body  of  this  rebel  column  was  at  their  heels.  So  great  was  the 
terror  of  this  troop  of  yeomen  that  most  of  them  stopped  not  their 
flight  till  they  had  crossed  the  river,  swimming  their  horses,  in  great 
peril  of  drowning,  across  that  broad  stream.  T^e  farther  progress 
of  the  assailants  was  prevented  by  the  charge  of  the  regular  ca- 
valry, supported  by  the  fire  of  the  infantry,  who  had  been  formed 
for  the  defence  of  the  tov/n,  in  a  line  composed  of  three  regiments, 
with  their  battalion  artillery,  those  of  the  Armagh  and  Cavan 
militia,  and  the  Durham  fencibles.  The  main  effort  of  the  rebels, 
who    commenced    the   attack  near  four   o'clock  in  the   evening, 
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was  directed  against  the  station  of  the  Durham,  whose  line 
extended  through  the  lield  in  front  of  the  town  to  the  road  leading 
from  Gorey. 

•  As  the  rebels  poured  their  fire  from  the  shelter  of  ditches,  so 
that  the  opposite  fire  of  the  soldiery  had  no  effect,  colonel  Skerret, 
the  second  in  command,  to  whom  njajor-general  Necdham,  the  first 
in  command,  had  wisely  given  discretionary  orders  to  make  the  best 
use  of  his  abilities  and  professional  skill,  commanded  his  men  to 
stand  with  ordered  arms,  their  left  wing  covered  by  a  breast-work, 
until  the  enemy  leaving  their  cover  should  advance  to  an  open  at- 
tack. This  open  attack  was  made  three  times  in  most  formidable 
force,  the  assailants  rushing  within  a  few  yards  of  thj  cannons' 
mouths  ;  but  they  were  received  with  so  close  and  effective  a  fire, 
that  they  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter  in  every  attempt. 
The  Durhams  were  not  only  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy's 
small  arms,  but  were  also  galled  by  their  cannon.  A  piece  of  these, 
directed  at  first  much  too  high,  designedly  by  a  soldier,  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  rebels,  of  the  name  of  Shepherd,  appointed  to  manage 
the  gun,  was  afterwards  levelled  so  by  Esmond  Kyan,  a  rebel  chief, 
that  it  broke  the  carriage  of  one  of  the  battalion  guns,  and  obliged 
the  left  wing  of  the  regiment  to  shift  its  ground,  by  advancing 
twenty  paces,  to  avoid  being  enfiladed  by  the  shot.  One  of  the 
balls  carried  away  the  whole  belly  of  a  soldier,  who  yet  lived  some 
minutes  in  that  miserable  condition,  extended  on  the  ground,  and 
stretching  forth  his  hands  to  his  associates.  Whatever  talents  gene- 
ral Needham  may  have  possessed  as  a  leader,  of  which  I  think  it 
not  necessary  to  give  my  opinion,  he  displayed  for  some  time  the 
courage  of  a  soldier,  riding  from  post  to  post  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
fire.  He,  however,  at  last,  began  to  talk  of  a  retreat.  The  reso- 
lution of  colonel  Skerret,  on  that  occasion,  saved  Arklow,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  the  kingdom.  His  reply  to  the  general,  when  address- 
ed on  the  subject  of  a  retreat,  was  in  werds  to  this  effect.  "  We 
cannot  hope  for  victory  otherwise  than  by  preserving  our  ranks  :  if 
•we  break,  all  is  lost ;  and  from  the  spirit  which  I  have  seen  display- 
ed at  this  awful  crisis  by  the  Durham  regiment,  I  can  never  bear 
the  idea  of  its  giving  ground." — By  this  magnanimous  answer  of  the 
colonel,  which  had  the  full  approbation  of  lieutenant-colonel  Bain- 
bridge  and  the  other  officers,  the  general  was  diverted  some  time 
from  his  scheme  of  a  retreat,  and  in  that  time  the  business  was  de- 
cided by  the  retreat  of  the  rebels,  who  retired  in  despair,  when  frus- 
trated in  their  most  furious  assault,  in  which  Father  Michael  Murphy, 
priest  of  Ballycannoo,  was  killed  by  a  cannon-shot,  within  thirty 
yards  of  the  Durham  line,  while  he  was  leading  his  people  to  the 
attack.  This  priest  had  been  supposed  by  the  more  ignorant  of  his 
followers  to  be  invulnerable  by  bullets  or  any  other  kind  of  weapon  ; 
to  confirm  them  in  which  belief  he  frequently  shewed  them  musket 
balls,  which  he  said  he  caught  in  his  hands  a,s  they  flew  from  the 
.guns  of  the  enemy.  Though  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
treme credulity  of  the  lower  classes  of  my  Romanist  countrymen,  I 
could  not  give  credit  to  this  accc  unt  until  I  found  it  confirmed  be- 
yond a  doubt  by  various  concurring  testimonies.     The  same  divine 
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protection  was  believed  to  be  possessed  by  Father  John,  the  famous 
fanatic  already  mentioned. 

*  This  battle,  though  not  altogether  the  most  bloody,  was  per- 
haps the  most  important  of  this  war,  since  it  probably  decided  the 
fate  of  Ireland.  As  the  rebels  were  not  pursued,  for  a  pursuit 
would  have  been  very  hazardous,  particularly  near  the  close  of  the 
evening,  which  was  the  time  of  their  retreat,  they  carried  away  most 
of  their  wounded,  so  that  their  loss  could  not  be  ascertained,  but 
may  have  amounted  to  three  or  four  hundred.  The  loss  of  the 
Durham  regiment,  out  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  men,  of  which, 
it  consisted,  was  twenty  privates  killed  and  wounded.  One  of  itp 
officers  only  received  a  hurt,  captain  Holmes  of  the  grenadier  com- 
pany, the  corner  of  whose  eye  was  grazed  by  a  musket-ball,  which, 
caused  an  effusion  of  blood  and  a  most  excruciating  pain.  This  he 
supported  with  surprising  fortitude,  remaining  at  hi.s  post,  and  con- 
tinuing to  perform  his/duty.  The  loss  of  men  sustained  by  the  rest 
of  the  army  I  could  not  accurately  learn  ;  but  it  was  very  small, 
much  less  than  might  have  been-  expected  ;  for  though  the  weight 
of  the  combat  lay  on  the  Durhams,  the  action  was  every  where 
warm,  and  the  defence  bravely  maintained.'     p.  128. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  detestable  massacre  at  Wexford, 
nor  on  other  shocking  circumstances  of  this  commotion,  with 
which  the  public  ear  has  for  a  long  time  been  repeatedly  dis» 
gusted  j  and  our  extracts  having  already  rather  exceeded  the 
proposed  measure,  we  shall  only  indicate  one  or  two  striking 
passages.  Few  rebels  were  spared  (p.  187)  who  could  be 
proved  to  have  saved  a  loyalist  or  his  property — this  humanity 
being  considered  as  a  proof  of  influence.  The  author  hesitates, 
however,  to  believe  that  the  report  of  this  measure  proceeded 
from  policy  ;  and  that  the  insurgents  were  represented  as  ex- 
hibiting no  humanity,  in  order  to  render  their  cause  universally 
odious.  The  Hessians  (p.  197)  exceeded  the  other  troops  in 
depredation,  and  actually  destroyed  many  loyalists,  till  the  arri- 
val of  the  marquis  of  Huntley  and  his  Highlanders  introduced 
a  different  scene  of  order,  justice,  and  mercy.  Mr.  Gordon 
conjectures  (p.  203)  that  Ireland  sustained  damage  by  these 
commotions  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  sterling.  He  ob- 
serves (p.  218)  that  those  who  were  most  scrupulously  ob- 
servant of  the  catholic  religion  and  ceremonies  were  uniform- 
ly the  most  addicted  to  cruelty  and  murder ;  while  the  bullies 
of  the  country,  at  fairs  and  other  pacific  meetings,  were  uni- 
formly the  greatest  cowards  in  the  field. 

The  account  of  tlie  French  expedition,  under  Humbert,  ap- 
pears to  be  related  with  clearness  and  precision  ;  and  our  author 
is  largely  indebted  to  the  Narrative  of  the  Bishop  of  Killala,  who 
records  the  assertion  of  Charost,  that  no  consideration  should 
prevail  on  him  again  to  trust  himself  to  such  a  horde  of  savages 
as  the  Irish.  The  importance  of  the  following  remarks  com- 
mands their  insertion. 
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*  Much  work  indeed  is  left   for  the  imperial  parliament,  to  attach 
the  mass  of  the  Irish  peasantry  to  the  constitution.     This  cannot  be 
effected  so  long  as  the   peasants  are  physically  miserable.     In  my 
humble  opinion,  those  taxes  ought  to  be  abolished  which  fall  heavily 
on  this  description  of  men.      Since  the  rents  of  lands,  which  are  in 
general  dreadfully  severe  on  the  Irish  peasants,  cannot  be  limited  by 
law,  long  tenures  ought  to  be  enacted,  which  might  encourage  them 
to  improve  their  grounds,  so  as  to  rise  into  a  more  comfortable  con- 
dition, and  augnient  at  tlie  same  time  the  national  riches.     I  Khould 
also  wish  a  fair  and  equitable  commutation  of  tithes,  or  such  moditi- 
cation  of  them  as  would  relieve  the  industrious  cultivator,  by  obliging 
the  lazy  grazier,  and   the   idle    esquire,  to  bear  a  just  proportion 
of  the  burthen.     These  hints  may  appear  presumptuous  from  an  ob- 
scure individual ;  but  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  writer, 
who  on  reflexion  is  strongly  biassed  in  favour   of  the  utility  of  a 
measure  for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  to  give  his  opinion  freely  to 
the  public.     That  some  defects  must  have  existed  in   the   system 
might,  I   should  think,  appear  from  the  disturbances  which   have 
had  place   at   several  times  among  the  peasants  of  Ireland  ;  as  the 
open,  yet    almost  bloodless  insurrection  of  men  styling  themselves 
Hearts  of  Oak,  in  the  year  1763,  in  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Tyrone, 
and  Derry — men  of  a  1  sects  of  religion  indiscriminately  ;  the  more 
bloody  insurrection  of  the  Hearts  of  Steel,  ten  years  afterwards,  in 
the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Derry,  mostly  protestants,  irritated   to 
violence  by  exactions  of  rents  and  fines  of  leases  on  the  estate  of  the 
carl  of  Donegal  ;  and  the  nocturnal  outrages  committed  many  years 
in  the  south  by  the  //  hiteioys,  particularly  in  the  counties  of  Tip- 
perary  and  Kilkenny.     Neither  is  emigration  to  America,  from  an 
island  which  could  easily  maintain  double  the  number  of  its  present 
inhabitants  by  a  due  cultivation  and  improvement  of  its  lands,    a 
very  favourable  symptom.     What  revenue  might  Ireland  contribute 
for  the  support  of  the  British  power  under  proper  encouragements 
of  industry,  when  under  many  discouragements  her  annual  revenue 
to  the  crown  has  risen   from  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds,  in  the 
fourteenth   century,    to  near  six  millions,  or  six  hundred  fold,    at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  ?'     p.  297. 

The  appendix  contains  several  papers,  letters,  trials,  &c. 
Of  these  documents,  one  of  the  most  striking  is  a  letter  from 
Harvey,  when  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents,  declaring  his  utter 
inability  of  acting  according  to  his  owa  intentions. 
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AUT.  VII. — Monument  de  Yu,  ou  la  plus  andenne  Inscription  de 
la  Chine  ;  suivie  de  trente-dctix  Formes  d'aticiens  Car  act  e  res 
Ckinois,  avec  qitelques  Remarqties  sur  cette  Inscription  et  sur  ces 
Caracteres^  par  Joseph  Hager.  A  Parisy  chez  Treutiel  et 
JVUrtz,  Libraires.  De  P Lnprimerie  de  Pierre  Didot  PAi?2ey 
au  Louvre.    An  X.    l8o2. 

^he  Alonument  of  Yu,  or  most  ancient  Inscription  of  China ;  t» 
ivhich  are  annexed  thirt^~t-wo  Forms  of  ancient  Chinese  Charac- 
ters ^  with  Remarks  on  the  Inscription  and  them,  by  Joseph  Hager ^ 
<jfc.  Folio.  1 1.  iSs.  Boards.  Imported  by  Payne  and  Mack- 
inlay. 

UR.  Hager,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Elementary  Characters 
■of  the  Chinese*,  printed  last  year  in  London,  having  inserted,  zi 
both  pertinent  to  his  subject,  and  also  as  a  singular  curiosity, 
this  inscription,  which  had  never  been  published  in  Europe, 
nor  even  been  seen  by  M.  Cibot,  was  anxious  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  authenticity  of  the  v/ork  printed  at  Japan  might  be  re- 
lied on,  respecting  the  characters  in  question.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  he  arrived  at  Paris,  and  betaken  himself  to  his  des- 
tined appointment,  than  he  was  agreeably  surprised  by  a  manu- 
script of  the  late  Father  Amiot.  This  manuscript  he  found  to 
contain  not  only  tlie  same  inscription  largely  and  beautifully 
penciled  in  China,  but,  what  was  still  more  interesting,  these 
identical  characters,  im.possible  for  any  European  to  decipher, 
translated  by  Chinese  antiquaries  into  others  of  modern  use,  and 
explained  by  Amiot  him.seif  in  the  French  language. 

As  this  monument  of  Asiatic  palaeography  may,  from  Its  an- 
tiquity, vie  with  the  Amyclxan,  Sigaean,  or  Eugubine  inscrip- 
tions ;  those  on  the  caverns  of  India,  the  obelisks  of  Egypt,  or  the 
bricks  of  Babylon;  Dr.  Hager  conceived  he  should  gratify  the 
public  by  communicating  an  accurate  representation  both  of  it, 
and  the  inscription,  painted  on  cloth,  from  the  original  at  Si-gan- 
fou,  by  a  native  of  the  country,  and  sent  to  be  preserved 
among  the  manuscripts  of  France.  To  these,  the  ancient 
characters  ascribed  to  2"u,  and  sculptured  on  stones  deposited  in 
the  Imperial  College  at  Pekin,  are  annexed  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison.  These  characters  have  been  taken  from  a  collec- 
tion of  Chinese    writings,    used  in  the   different  ages  of  the 

o    ■^  o 

monarch]-,  and  still  kept  in  the  same  college,  a  beautiful  copy 
of  which  is  in  the  national  library  of  France.  In  addition  to 
these,  are  subjoined  thirty-tiuo  forms  of  other  ancient  characters, 
from  tombs,  marbles,  seals,  coins,  tablets  of  bamboo,  stone 
drums,  metal  vases,  clocks,  and  other  ancient  works  of  China, 
published  at  Pekin  by  the  oider  of  the  emperor  Kien-long. 
These  thirty  forms  are  found  in  a  work  of  extreme  scarcity  in 

*  Sec  Crit.  Kei'.   New  Arr,  vol.  31,  p.  361. 
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China  itself,  the  only  copy  of  which,  that  hath  crossed  the  seaSi 
belongs  also  to  the  national  library. 

The  frontispiece  to  this  volume  exhibits  nine  ancient  Chinese 
vases,  which  the  editor  found  in  the  Han^  or  sixth  cover  of  the 
San-tsdi-touy  an  encyclopaedic  work  of  the  Chinese.  By  Ttiy  the 
author  of  this  monument,  these  nine  vessels  were  cast  in  metal, 
upon  which  he  caused  to  be  engraved  a  several  description  of 
the  nine  provinces  which  constituted  the  Chinese  empire.  The 
nine  'circlets  on  the  back  of  the  tortoise  placed  above  the  vases 
have  been  ever  regarded  as  a  sacred  number  from  the  time  the 
mysterious  tortoise  appeared  to  Tu.  On  a  second  frontispiece 
are  engraven,  in  various  attitudes,  dragons,  the  well-known  at- 
tributes of  the  emperors  of  China,  as  the  eagle  is  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  or  the  lion  of  England.  These  dragons  have  five 
claws  on  each  foot,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Japanese, 
which  have  but  three.  At  the  top  is  an  upright  oval,  to  which 
two  of  these  dragons  are  supporters,  inscribed  with  the  charac- 
ters JTou-tchiy  which  signify  by  order  of  the  emperory  and  are  pre- 
fixed to  all  works  published  by  his  authority.  The  other 
characters  in  both  frontispieces  are  ancient,  and  of  the  same 
import  as  the  modern  characters  on  the  half  titles  j  viz.  those  on 
the  first  signifying  the  Monument  of  Tu  ;  and,  on  the  second. 
Ancient  Characters, 

The  history  of  the  monument  is  as  follows.  In  the  6ist 
year  of  the  feign  of  Taoy  there  happened  so  great  and  general  a- 
deluge  in  the  empire  of  China,  that  the  Yellow  River,  sur- 
mounting its  banks,  was  confounded  with  the  waters  of  twa 
Others,  and,  overwhelming  the  plains,  became,  as  it  were,  a  vast 
sea;  insomuch  that  the  hills  were  covered;  it  surpassed  the 
mountains;  and  appeared  to  extend  to  the  clouds.  The  evils 
■which  this  deluge  occasioned  exceeded  the  powers  of  descrip-^ 
tion ;  the  chief  necessaries  of  life  were  wanted,  tlie  people  were 
reduced  to  misery,  and  the  sovereign  was  overcome  by  dejection. 

Nine  years  had  thus  passed  in  calamity,  when  Tu  was  selected 
to  rescue  the  nation  from  its  suffering.  Though  young,  he  soon 
displayed  his  extraordinary  talents,  which  the  annals  of  this 
vast  empire  are  ample  in  describing.  They  represent  Tu  as  an 
excellent  geometer  and  mathematician,  a  distinguished  natura" 
list,  geographer,  and  financier  ;  eminent  beyond  all  others  in  po- 
litical science,  and  possessed  of  genius  unrivaled. 

Uniting  valour  and  perseverance  to  prudence  and  wisdom,, 
Tu  contented  not  himself  with  restoring  quiet  and  plenty 
within,  but  established  order  without,  chastised  tlie  Tao-miao, 
engaged  tlie  San-miao  to  a  voluntary  submission,  reduced  the 
country  of  Lo-koue  to  obedience,  and  received  as  tributaries  the 
people  of  Chou-chen. 

In  rendering  such  services  to  the  empire,  Tu  not  only  merited 
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tKe  title  of  great,  but  opened  for  himself  a  way  to  the  throne. 
• — From  this  brief  statement  of  his  history,  the  inscription  of 
Tu  i«  entitled  to  particuhir  notice.  In  China,  the  Hterati  regard 
It  as  the  most  ancient  in  their  country,  whether  it  were  con- 
temporary with  Tu  (that  is,  of  above  four  thousand  years' 
standing),  or  ei'ected  to  his  memory  by  one  of  his  successors. 
It  was  engraveii  on  a  rock  of  Heng-chafiy  one  of  those  cele- 
brated mountains  on  which  the  emperors  of  China  offer  an  an- 
nual sacrifice  to  the  Supreme. 

It  was  carried  thence  to  Si-ga7t-fcu,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Chen-sty  a  city  in  which  the  m.ost  ancient  monuments 
of  China  are  preserved,  and,  among  them,  that  Chinese-Syriac 
inscription,  which  has  excited  so  much  curiosity  in  Europe, 
and  was  translated  by  Visdelon  in  his  Supplement  to  D'  Herbelot. 

The  monument  of  Tu^  when  removed  to  Shgatj-fcuy  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  rest,  and  (as  the  Chinese  inscription, 
engraven  under  it  when  there  erected,  announces)  was  so 
placed  for  the  express  purposes  of  preventing  these  ancient 
characters  from  being  falsified;  to  afford  the  learned  an  opportu- 
nity to  examine  it  without  being  obliged  to  undertake  a  trouble- 
some journey  to  Heng-chait ;  and  also  that  Si-ga?t-fou,  the  ancient 
^.capital  of  China,  which  contained  so  many  other  monuments 
of  antiquity,  should  not  be  Avithout  the  most  ancient  of  all. 

As  to  the  forms  of  the  characters  themselves,  they  are  both 
extraordinary  and  antique  ;  for  they  bear  no  resemblance  to  any 
other  Chinese  characters  hitherto  known;  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  trigrams  of  Fohi,  published  by  the  missionaries  of 
Pekin,  and  in  several  other  works  ; — nor  with  the  characters 
styled  Kou-vctiy  some  of  v-hich  are  engraven  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,   as  communicated  from  China  by  the   mis- 
sionary Amiot,  and  of  which  the  library  at  Paris  contains  the 
Collection  ; — they  have  no  affinity  to  the  characters  denomi- 
nated Tchouen-tsuy  thirty-two  different  sorts  of  v.^hich  are  given 
in  this  volume,  and  v/hich  are  contained,  with  all  their  varia- 
tions, in  the  dictionaries  entitled  Tchoueti-tsu-lny,  Tching-tsu^iong^ 
&:c.    Still  less  are  they  like  the  modern  characters  which  con-  - 
stitute  the  214  elements,  or  keys,  not  oiie  of  which  is  seeji  in 
the  inscription  of  Heng-ihan. 

What  appears,  however,  more  remarkable,  is  this,  that,  though 
the  monuments  sculptured  in  stone  at  the  Imperial  College  of 
Pehln  exhibit  the  different  modes  of  writing  from  the  time  of 
Tiang-hie,  to  whom  the  invention  of  characters  is  ascribed,  and, 
among  these,  the  characters  used  in  the  time  of  Hia-Tu*, 
neither  those  of  Tsang-hie  nor  of  Tit  (not  to  mention  any  of 
their  successors)  have  the  slightest  congruity  with  those  of  this 

*  Yu  is  styled  Uiu-Yuf  to  denote  iiis  being  the  founder  of  the  imperial  family 
Cf  Hia. 

Ckit.  Rev.  Vol.  35.  J?//;',  1802.  ^ 
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inscription.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  Dr.  Hager  Kas  givetl 
two  curious  specimens  of  these  characters,  and  infers,  from  their 
obvious  dissimilitude  to  those  of  the  inscription,  some  ground  of 
suspicion  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Chinese  antiquaries  in  inter- 
preting its  meaning  •,  for  how,  it  may  be  asked,  could  they  de-" 
cipher  groups  so  different  from  all  else  hitherto  known,  or 
which  present  resemblances  as  vague  and  arbitrary  as  the  wild 
etymologies  of  Vargas  and  Count  de  Gebclin  ? 

It  is  indeed  true,  that,  on  the  mountains  of  eastern  sacrifice 
(Tdi-chan)  in  the  province  of  Chan-tung,  seventy-two  inscrip- 
tions, graved  on  as  many  tables  of  marble,  and  all  in  different 
characters,  are  to  this  day  visible  •,  for  there  was  a  time  when 
seventy-two  sorts  of  characters  were  in  use  j  but  there  is  no  one 
now  who  can  read,  and  much  less  understand  them;  and,  while 
one  missionary  sends  to  Europe  the  inscription  of  Tu,  another 
alhrms  it  to  be  no  longer  legible.  As,  however,  the  antiquaries 
of  China  pretend  otherwise,  and  Am'iot  has  translated  their  in- 
terpretation, we  will  here  submit  it  to  the  reader. 

'  Traduction  Francjoise. 

*  L'Empereur.  m'intima  scs  ordres ;  la  joie  me  prita  des  ailes 
pour  voler  a  leur  execution. 

*  De  tous  ceiix  qui,  sans  cease  a  ses  cotes,  I'aidoient  a  soutenir  Ic 
poids  des  affaires,  jc  fus  le  scuFsur  Icquel  il  se  rcposa  entierement  du 
soin  de  rendre  Ics  grandcs  et  les  pctites  isles  aussi  propres  k  servir  de 
dcmeure  aux  oiseaux  et  aux  quadrupcdes  que  pouvoie.it  I'ctre  les 
lieux  plus  cleves  ;  je  n'ai  pas  frustxe  son  attente. 

*  J'ai  travaillc  en  personne  a  faire  ecouler  les  eaux  ;  moi-meme  j 'en 
iu  imagine  les  moyens,  moi-mime  je  Ics  ai  mis  en  ceuvre. 

'  Pendant  long-temps  j'ai  oublic  que  j'avois  une  maison,  ne  pre- 
nant  repos  que  sur  les  montagnes,  au  milieu  des  rochers  escarpes,  ou 
dans  les  lieux  exposes  aux  injures  de  I'air. 

*  Les  soucis  continuels  dont  j'ai  ete  agite  m'ont  rendu  inecon- 
noissable.  Uniquement  occupe  de  mon  travail,  je  ne  comptois  ni  Its 
heures  ni  mcme  les  jours;  mais  avangant  tojours  mon  ouvrage,  je  I'ai 
enfin  heureusemcnt  terminc. 

*  Les  montagnes  Hon,  To,  Tay,  Hang,  ont  ete  les  diffcrents  termes 
de  mes  travaux  vers  les  quatre  parties  du  monde.  Lagloire  d'avoir  pu 
penctrer  par-tout  est  la  recompense  de  mes  peines,  et  les  sacrifices 
que  j'ai  offerts  en  actions  de  graces  avec  un  coeur  sincere  et  droit  sont 
des  temoignages  de  ma  reconnoisance. 

*  S'il  me  reste  quelque  sujet  de  tristesse,  je  le  renferme  au-dedans 
de  moi-meme  :  pourquoi  le  produirois-je  au-dehors  ?  Ces  conduits, 
qui,  diriges  inconsiderement  vers  le  sud,  n'avoient  servi  qu'  k  etendre 
I'inondation  et  rendre  les  eaux  croupissantes,  ont  ete  remplaccs  par 
d'autres  qui  en  ont  facilite  I'ecoulement. 

*  La  vertu  toujours  agissante  du  ciel  va  desormais  repandpe  son 
efficacite  sur  tout  ;  on  aura  de  quoi  se  vetir ;  rien  ne  manquera  pour 
la  subsistance ;  la  douce  tranquillitc  rcgncra  dans  runivers;  ics  danses- 
^  ks  illuminations  vont  avoir  lieu  pour  toujours.' 
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The  thirty-two  different  kinds  of  characters  which  follow  the 
inscription  here  given  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Eloge  de  la, 
Ville  de  Moukden,  published  at  Paris  by  M.  De  Gtiigties  from  the 
copy  printed  at  Pekin.  Excepting  a  few  of  the  sorts  given  by 
Kircher,  and  some  in  Dr.  Hager's  analysis,  these  characters  are 
new  to  Europe.  Many,  however,  of  those  there  inserted  from  the 
'Japanese  Encyclopedia,  are  wanting ;  which  shows  with  what 
uncertainty  these  characters  have  been  transmitted.  The  doc- 
tor observes  that  those  first  in  order,  which  begin  in  the  Chi- 
nese manner  (YoiHchou-tchonen)  are  not  the  most  ancient;  at 
least  there  is  no  proof  that  they  are,  though  they  are  placed 
first  in  the  emperor's  poem,  and  the  canonical  books  are  printed 
in  them.  The  origin  of  the  Chinese  characters  is  lost  in  the 
obscurity  of  time.  The  most  general  opinion  of  the  Chinese  is, 
that  Tsang-hicy  minister  of  Hoang-ti,  was  the  inventor  of  them  ; 
and,  according  to  this  notion,  the  characters  which  imitate  birds' 
feet  are  the  most  ancient.  However,  the  author  of  the  Essay  on 
the  Chinese  Characters  has  shown  that  this  opinion  is  but  ill 
founded ;  and  a  man  of  letters  from  China,  speaking  of  Tsang- 
hiey  affirms  that  this  history,  or  rather  fable,  of  the  traces  of  birds* 
feet,  is  fit  only  to  amuse  children. 

As  to  the  execution  of  this  work,  splendid  as  was  the  doc- 
tor's English  publication,  it  by  no  means  surpasses  the  present." 
Indeed  the  forms  and  impressions  of  the  large  characters  and 
black-grounded  plates  are  altogether  unrivaled.  In  plate  III, 
Nos.  74  and  75,  Dr.  Hager  remarks,  have  not  received  from 
the  engraver  the  precise  forms  of  the  original;  but,  taking  the 
work  at  large,  it  certainly  stands  above  all  competition. 

Having  recently  received  from  Dr.  Hager  a  letter  on  some 
observations  that  concerned  him  in  our  review  of  Dr.  Moil- 
tucci,  we  think  it  but  justice  to  insert  his  defence. 

*  I  have  found  from  the  Chinese  tonic  dictionary  which  the 
national  library  possesses,  an  incontrovertible  proof  of  the 
ignorance  and  rashness  of  M.  Montucci,  in  saying  that  fu  ha? 
no  fifth  tone.  I  can  quote  to  you  tlie  Chinese  work  itself;  it  is 
called  Ping-tsti-tsieny  and  you  will  find  it  inFourmont's  Catalogue, 
No.  10.  Any  one  acquainted  with  this  dictionary,  which  was 
printed  in  China,  by  referring  to  the  syllables  ending  in  u,  will 
find  /z^  in  the  fifth  tone,  as  well  as  in  others. 

'  You  did  me  wrong  in  correcting  me  as  to  tsu  instead  of  tsee. 
Pray  read  what  I  have  said  in  my  introduction,  p.  fiii.  You 
will  there  find  that  Meng-tseey  the  name  of  the  disciple  of  Con- 
fucius, is  also  expressed  by  Meng-tsu;  Su-ki,  or  Se-ki,  or  Xe-ki, 
the  ancient  annals  of  China,  &c.  &c.  Fourmont  himself  writes 
always  su^  or  tsu^  where  Amiot  writes  see,  or  tsee;  and  the  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Propaganda  agrees  with  Fourmont. 

*  I  may  say  the  same  in  respect  to  the  number  of  the  Chinese 
monosyllables.     The  different  pronunciation  increases  or  lessens 
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them  by  comprehending  dIfFerent  sounds  under  one  and  tjie 
same  sound  or  monosyllable.  Thence  it  is  that  some  reckon 
330,  others  340,  and  others  500.  The  diversity  of  sounds  in  dif- 
ferent provinces  prevents  the  possibility  of  certainly  fixing  them.* 


Art.  VIII. — Researches^  Chemical  and  Philosophical ;  chiejly  concern* 
ing  Nitrous  Oxide^  or  dephlogisticated  Nitrous  A^ir,  and  its  Re- 
spi ration.  By  Humphry  Davy^  Superintendent  of'  the  Afedical 
Pneutnaiic  Institution.     Svo.     "js.     Boards.     Johnson. 

1  HE  discovery  of  the  dephlogisticated  nitrous  air  was  one  of 
the  '  lucky  hits'  of  Dr.  Priestley  in  his  random  trials  on  different 
species  of  aerial  fluids,  begun  without  a  plan,  and  concluded 
without  any  satisfactory  information.  It  was  consequently  left,  as 
a  mere  gleaning,  to  the  test  of  more  scientific  inquirers.  The  fate 
of  this  gaseous  substance  is  peculiarly  singular.  In  the  western 
hemisphere,  it  was,  according  to  Dr.  Mitchell,  the  septon,  the 
corrupting  principle,  the  source  of  disease  and  death :  in  our 
piore  enlightened  regions,  it  animates  with  peculiar  spirit;  it  pos- 
sesses the  exhilarating  principle  of  wine  without  its  intoxicating 
quality ;  it  enlivens,  without  the  mixture  of  any  narcotic  power, 
without  being  followed  by  any  sedative  influence.  We  once 
witnessed  the  efFect  of  this  singularly  exhilarating  draught;  but 
v/e  never  experienced  it,  for  the  consequences  were  too  serious; 
and  we  were  not  sure,  were  the  expressions  of  hilarity  genuine, 
that  the  patient  might  not  have  been  condemned  to  the  disci- 
pline of  coercion  and  a  strait  waistcoat.  It  has  since,  we 
find,  in  a  more  dilute  state,  been  employed  as  a  remedy  for 
palsy,  for  atony,  and  the  whole  class  of  incurable  diseases; — with 
what  success,  we  are  yet  to  learn. 

By  these  remarks,  we  mean  no  reflexions  on  Mr.  Davy, 
Mi'hom  we  have  already  met  in  the  walks  of  science;  and  if  we 
have  reprehended  his  forward  eagerness,  he  has  made  the  amende 
honorable  by  abandoning  his  crude  and  unscientific  views.  We 
now  find  him  correct  and  exact  in  his  experiments  ;  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  somewhat  inclined  to  elevate  and  surprise; — but  he 
is  still  young. 

*  In  the  arrangement  of  facts,  I  have  been  guided  as  much  as 
possible  by  obvious  and  simple  analogies  only.  Hence  I  have 
seldom  entered  into  theoretical  discussions,  particularly  concerning 
light,  heat,  and  other  agents,  which  are  known  only  by  isolated 
effects. 

*  Early  experience  has  taught  me  the  folly  of  hasty  generalisation. 
We  are  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  corpuscular  motion  ;  and  an  im- 
mense mass  of  minute  observations  concerning  the  more  complicated 
chemical  changes  must  "be  collected,  probably  before  we  shall  be  able 
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to  ascertain  even  whether  we  are  capable  of  discovering  them.  Che- 
piistry  in  its  present  state  is  simply  a  partial  history  of  phsenomena, 
consisting  of  many  series  more  or  less  extensive  of  accurately  con- 
jiected  facts.'     p.  xiii. 

In  the  first  research  our  author  analyses  the  nitrous  acid  an^ 
pitrous  gas,  and  explains  the  production  of  the  nitrous  oxyd. 
The  composition  of  nitric  acid,  and  its  combinations  with  wa- 
ter and  nitrous  gas,  are  the  subjects  of  the  first  division.  The 
^rst  attempt  was  to  reconcile  the  apparently  inconsistent  conclu- 
sions of  M.  Lavoisier  and  Mr.  Cavendish,  respecting  the  com- 
position of  the  nitrous  acid.  The  experiments  for  this  purpose 
are  very  minute,  and  accurately  executed.  The  idea  of  iorming 
a  standard  acid,  with  which  to  compare  the  others,  is  very  in- 
genious, and  we  shall  extract  the  description  of  it. 

*  We  may  then  conclude,  First,  that  loo  cubic  inches  of  nitrous 
acid,  such  as  exists  in  the  aeriform  state  saturated  with  oxygene,  at 
temperature  55  ,  and  atmospheric  pressure  30,1,  weigh  75,17  grains, 

*  Secondly,  that  100  grains  of  it  are  composed  of  6S,oj5  nitrous 
gas,  and  31,94  oxygene.  Or  assuming  what  will  be  hereafter  proved, 
that  100  parts  of  nitrous  gas  consist  of  55,95  oxygene,  and  44-,o5 
nitrogene,  of  29,9  nitrogene,  and  70,1  oxygene  ;  or  taking  away  de- 
cimals, of  30  of  the  one  to  70  of  the  other. 

*  Thirdly,  that  100  grains  of  pale  green  solution  of  nitrous  acid 
in,  water,  of  specilic  gravity  1,301,  is  composed  of  50,62  water,  and 
^^,38  aci4  of  the  above  composition.'     P.  19? 

*  Comparing  the  different  synthetical  and  analytical  experiments, 
we  may  conclude,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  tiiat  92,75  grains  of  bright 
yellow,  or  standard  acid  of  1,5,  are  composed  of  2,75  grains  of 
nitrous  gas,  and  90  grains  of  uitric  acid  of  1,504;  but  92,75  grains 
of  standard  acid  contain  85,23  grains  of  nitrolis  acid,  composed  <^if 
about  27,23  of  oxygene,  and  58,  nitrous  gas:  now  from  58,  take 
2,75,  and  the  remainder  55,25,  is  the  quantity  of  nitrous  gas  con- 
tained in  90  grains  of  nitric  acid  of  1,504;  consequently,  icograins 
of  it  are  composed  of  8,45  water,  and  91,55  true  acid,  containing 
61,32  nitrous  gas,  and  30,23  oxygene  ;  or  27,01  nitrogene,  and 
64,54  oxygene :  and  the  nitrogene  in  nitric  acid,  is  to  the  oxygene 
as  1  to  2,389. 

*  My  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  James  Thomson,  has  communicated 
to  me  some  observations  relating  to  the  composition  of  nitrous  acid 
(that  is,  the  orange-colouved  acid),  from  v.hich  he  drawj,  a  conclu-  . 
sion,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  countenanced  by  all  the  facts  we  ar©^ 
in  possession  of,  namely,  '♦  that  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
distinct  and  less  oxygenated  state  of  acid,  but  simply  as  nitric  or 
pale  acid,  holding  in  solution,  that  is,  loosely  combined  with,  nitrous 
gas*."     p.  29. 

*  *  In  a  Jetter  to  me,  dr.tecl  Oct.  28,  1T99,  after  giving  an  account  ot"  some  ex- 
..perinients  on  the  plilogistication  of  nitric  acid  bv  "lieat  and  light,  he  savs,  "  It  u-as 
from  an  attentive  examination  of  the  manner  in  wuich  Die  nitric  aci<l  \ras  pMo- 
jiplicated  in  Ijjese  experiments,  that  I  was  continued  in  tLe  suspicion  I  liad  iovjf 
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The  result  of  our  author's  inquiries  into  this  difficult  sub- 
ject is  thrown  into  tables,  showing  the  quantity  of  acid  and  gas 
in  nitrous  acids  of  different  colours  and  gravities.  In  general, 
he  finds  these  results  coincide  with  those  of  Mt.  Cavendish's 
experiments. 

The  second  division  of  this  essay  contains  '  experiments  and 
observations  on  the  composition  of  ammonia,  and  on  its  combi- 
nation with  water  and  the  nitric  acid.'  The  little  errors,  that 
seem,  to  have  crept  into  the  experiments  of  the  first  analysers  of 
water,  which  influenced  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  ammonia, 
led  Mr.  Davy  to  repeat  the  latter  with  more  care;  and  he  found 
that  1 00  parts  of  ammonia  really  contained  80  of  nitrogen,  and 
20  of  hydrogen.  The  analysis  of  these  two  ingredients  is  of 
importance,  as,  from  the  salt  which  they  form  on  their  union, 
the  nitrat  of  ammonia,  the  source  of  the  gaseous  oxyd  is  pro- 
du.ced.  The  proportions  of  these  ingredients,  in  the  crystal- 
lised salt,  are  72.5  of  the  acid,  and  19.3  in  100  parts  of  the 
alkali.  The  remainder  is  water,  which  differs  according  to  the 
crystallisation:  in  the  prismatic  or  fibrous  nitrat,  it  is  12. 1  in 
100,  and,  in  the  compact  nitrat,  only  5.7. 

The  third  division  relates  to  the  decomposition  of  nitrat  of 
ammonia,  the  preparation  of  respirable  nitrous  oxyd,  and  its 
analysis. 

*  1st.  Compact,  or  dry  nitrate  of  ammoniac,  undergoes  little  or  na 
change  at  temperatures  below  260°. 


before  entertained,  of  tlie  real  difference  between  the  nitrous  and  nitric  acids.  It 
is  not  enough  to  shew  that  in  the  nitrous  acid,  (that  is,  the  nitric  holding  nitrous 
gas  in  solution),  tiie  proportion  of  oxygene  in  tlie  w^holc  compound  is  less  than 
that  entering  into  tlie  composition  of  tlie  nitric  acid,  and  that  it  is  therefore  less 
oxygenated.  By  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  we  might  prove  tliat  Mater,  by  al)- 
sorbing  carbonic  acid  gas,  became  less  oxygenated,  which  is  absurd.  Should  any 
one  attem)jt  to  prove  (which  will  be  necessarj'  to  substantiate  the  generally  re- 
ceived doctrine)  that  the  oxygene  of  the  nitroHs  gas  combines  with  the  oxygene  of 
the  acid,  and  the  nitrogene,  in  lilce  manner,  so  that  the  resulting  acid,  when  nitrous 
gas  is  absorbed  by  nitric  acid,  is  a  binary  combination  of  oxygene  and  nitrogene, 
Jie  would  find  it  somewhat  more  difiicult  than  he  at  first  imagined;  it  ap[)ears  to 
ine  impossible.  It  is  much  more  consonant  with  experiment  to  suppose  that 
nitrous  acid  is  nothing  more  than  nitric  acid  holding  nitrous  gas  in  solution, 
■which  might,  in  conformity  to  tlie  principh-s  of  the  French  nomenclature,  be 
called  nitrate  of  nitrogene.  The  difficulty,  and  in  some  cases  the  impossibility, 
•  of  forming  nitrites,  arises  from  the  weak  aflinity  which  nitrous  gas  has  for  nitric 
«cid,  compared  with  that  of  other  substances;  and  the  decomposition  of  nitrous 
acid  (that  is,  nitrate  of  nitrogene)  by  an  alkaline  or  metallic  substance,  is  per- 
fectly analogous  to  the  decomposition  of  any  other  nitrate,  the  nitrous  ga^  being 
displaced  by  the  superior  affinity  of  the  alkali  for  tlie  acid. 

"  Agreeable  to  this  theory,  the  salts  denominated  nitrites  are  in  fact  triple  salts, 
or  ternary  combinations  of  nitric  acid,  nitrous  gas,  and  salifiable  bases." 

*  This  theory  is  perfectly  new  to  me.  Other  chemists,  to  whom  I  have  men.? 
tioned  it,  have  likewise  considered  it  as  new.  Yet  in  a  subsequent  letter  Mr. 
Thomson  mentions  that  he  had  been  told  of  the  belief  of  a  similar  opinion  amou^ 
the  Fieach  chemists,'  v.'ol. 
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'  2dly.  At  temperatures  between  275°  and  300",  it  slowly  sub- 
limes, without  decomposition,  or  without  becoming  fluid. 

'  3dly.  At  320°  it  becomes  fluid,  decomposes,  and  still  slowly 
sublimes;  it  neither  assuming,  or  [rzor]  continuing  in,  the  fluid  state, 
without  decomposition. 

'  4thly.  At  temperatures  between  340'  and  480",  it  decomposes 
rapidly. 

*  5thly.  The  prismatic  and  fibrous  nitrates  of  amm.oniac  become 
fluid  at  temperatures  below  300%  and  undergo  ebullition  at  tempera- 
tures between  360''  and  400%  without  decomposition. 

*  6thly.  They  are  capable  of  being  heated  to  43 o*^  without  decom- 
position, or  sublimation,  till  a  certain  quantity  of  their  water  is 
evaporated. 

'  ythly.  At  temperatures  above  450''  they  undergo  decomposition, 
without  previously  losing  their  water  of  crystallisation.*     p.  85. 

We  shall  add  the  properties  of  the  gas  v/hen  separated:  109 
cubic  inches  weigh  50.1  grains  at  temperature  50,  and.  atmo-' 
spheric  pressure  37. 

'  a,  A  candle  burnt  in  It  with  a  brilliant  flame,  and  crackling 
noise.  Before  its  extinction,  the  white  inner  flame  became  sur- 
rounded with  an  exterior  blue  one. 

*  b.  Phosphorus,  introduced  into  it  in  a  state  of  inflammation, 
burnt  with  infinitely  greater  vividness  than  before. 

'  c.  Sulphur,  introduced  into  it  when  burning  with  a  feeble  blue 
flame,  was  instantly  extinguished ;  but  when  in  a  state  of  active  in- 
flammation (that  is,  forming  sulphuric  acid)  it  burnt  with  a  beauti- 
ful and  vivid  rose-coloured  flame. 

'  d.  Inflamed  charcoal,  deprived  of  hydrogene,  introduced  into  itj, 
burnt  with  much  greater  vividness  than  in  the  atmosphere. 

'  e.  To  some  fine  twisted  iron  wire  a  small  piece  of  cork  was 
affixed;  this  was  inflamed,  and  the  whole  introduced  into  a  jar  of  the 
air.  The  iron  burned  with  great  vividness,  and  threw  out  bright 
sparks  as  in  oxygene. 

'_/.  30  measures  of  it  exposed  to  water  previously  boiled,  was  ra-t 
pidly  absorbed  ;  when  the  diminution  was  complete,  rather  morQ 
than  a  measure  remained. 

*  g.  Pure  water  saturated  with  It,  gave  it  out  again  on  ebullition, 
and  the  gas  thus  produced  retained  all  its  former  properties, 

'  h.  it  was  absorbed  by  red  cabbage  juice  ;  but  no  alteration  of 
.colour  took  place. 

*  /.  Its  taste  was  distinctly  sweet,  and  its  odor  slight,  but  agree* 
able. 

*  j.  It  underwent  no  diminution  when  mingled  with  oxygene  or- 
nitrous  gas.'     p.  87. 

This  gas  is  produced  by  the  heat  of  440 :  at  the  degree  of 
800  it  is  decompounded  Into  water,  nitrous  gas,  nitrous  acid, 
and  nitrogen.  At  still  higher  degrees  of  heat  the  attraction 
of  the  nitrous  gas  for  nitrogen  is  destroyed,  and  that  of  oxy-« 
gen  for   hydrogen  augmented,    producing   water  and  ^iltroua 
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vapour;  but  we  need  not  pursue  the  subject  more  minutely. 
In  decompositions  at  the  temperature  of  800°,  there  is  a  vivid 
separation  of  light  j  and  at  400*^,  heat  is  generated  or  evolved. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  gaseous  oxyd,  our  authoi'  prefers 
the  fibrous  nitrat  of  ammonia ;  an;l  the  gas  should  rest  till  an 
acidulous  vapour  subsides.  For  the  particulars  of  the  prepara- 
tion, vi'e  must  refer  to  the  work  j  but  we  may  add,  that  this; 
stimulus  is  very  cheap  j  since  each  dose  may  be  prepared  for  2d. 
Gin  is  dearer. 

In  the  fourth  division,  Mr.  Davy  gives  an  account  of  the  ex't 
periments  by  which  the  proportions  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
combined  in  nitrous  gas,  were  estimated.  He  gives  the  analysis 
of  nitrous  gas  by  charcoal  and  pyrophorus,  with  sofne  additional 
observations  on  the  combustion  of  bodies  in  nitrous  gas,  and  on 
its  composition.  This  gas  is  decomposable  by  most  of  the 
combustible  bodies  ;  but  the  analysis  by  charcoal  is  much  the 
most  accurate  method  of  determining  the  respective  quantities 
of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  especially  when  corrected  by  calcula- 
tions derived  from  the  other  methods :  the  proportions  are 
0.56  and  0.84.  These  differ  greatly  from  those  fixed  by  La- 
voisier, arising  from  some  errors  in  his  fundamental  experi- 
ments on  the  decomposition  of  nitre  by  charcoal. 

Nitrous  gas,  our  author  finds,  is  soluble  in  pure  water:  100 
parts  of  the  latter  dissolve  11.8  of  the  gas,  but  do  not  retain  it 
in  a  boiling  heat;  and  the  gas  does  not  influence  the  taste  of  the 
water.  Spring  water  absorbs  much  less  of  the  gas  than  pure 
water,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  earthy  salts.  The  quan- 
tity of  gas  which  disappears  is  greater  than  that  which  the 
water  holds  in  solution,  as  a  part  is  united  to  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmospheric  air  combined  with  the  water,  while  an  in- 
-creased  residuum  arises  from  the  disengagement  of  the  nitro- 
gen of  this  air.  'I  here  are  some  varieties  in  the  quantity, 
absorbed  by  water  containing  other  gasesj  but  this  part  of  the 
subject  is  not  clear,  or  indeed  important. 

Mr.  Davy  next  proceeds  to  the  absorption  of  nitrous  gas  by. 
a  solution  of  pale  green  sulphat  of  iron.  This  inquiry  is  ex- 
tended to  an  unreasonable  minuteness.  The  green  sulphat 
alone  appears  to  attract  nitrous  gas  ;  and  the  common  sulphat 
absorbs  it  only  In  proportion  as  It  contains  the  green  :  tlie  red 
has  little  or  no  affinity  to  the  gas.  7  he  solutions  of  green 
sulphat  of  iron  dissolve  nitrous  gas  in  quantities  proportional 
to  their  concentration,  without  effecting  any  decomposition  at 
common  temperatures.  \  he  attractions  which  occasion  this 
solubility  would  lead  us  too  far.  Mr.  Davy  next  considers  the 
absorption  0/  nitrous  gds  by  a  solution  of  green  muriat  of  iron, 
by  a  solution  of  nitrat  of  iron,  and  by  other  metallic  solutions. 
These  remarks  are  followed  by  an  account  of  the  action  of 
Sulphurated  hydrogen  on  a  solution  of  green  sulphat  of  iron 
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impregnated  with  nitrous  gas.  A  small  quantity  of  the  former 
prevents  the  decomposition  of  nitrous  gas  and  water  by  the 
green  oxyd  of  iron. 

'  The  fifth  division  of  the  first  research  contains  experiments 
and  observations  on  the  production  of  nitrous  oxyd,  fronx 
nitrous  gas  and  nitric  acid,  in  different  modes.  These  experi- 
ments relate  to  a  variety  of  close  chemical  details,  which  we 
cannot  follow  with  interest  or  advantage.  They  are  of  im- 
portance only  to  the  miniate  and  scientific  chemist,  who  must 
read  the  whole  without  change  or  mutilation. 

The  second  research  contains  inquiries  into  the  combinations 
of  nitrous  gas,  and  its  decomposition  by  inflammable  sub- 
stances. It  combines,  as  we  have  said,  with  water;  and  Mr. 
Davy  tells  us  he  has  drank  three  pints  of  it  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  It  '  appeared  to  act  as  a  diuretic,  and  I  imagined  that  it 
expedited  digestion.*  In  point  of  taste,  which  is  said  to  be 
sweetish  and  acidulous,  he  preferred  it  to  common  water.  This 
pxyd  has  less  affinity  for  water  than  even  the  weaker  acids, 
sulphurated  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  acid;  but  it  has  a  stronger 
attraction  than  gases  not  possessed  of  acid  or  alkaline  quali- 
ties. Our  author  next  examines  the  combination  of  nitrous 
oxyd  with  inflammable  bodies,  as  well  as  the  action  of  fluid 
acids,  alkaUne  solutions,  and  different  gases  on  this  oxyd.  The 
union  of  the  nitrous  oxyd  with  alkalis,  either  in  the  solid  or 
aeriform  state,  seems  a  favourite  problem  with  our  author,  who 
has  attempted  it  in  a  variety  of  ways.  He  thinks  this  oxyd 
vnites  intimately  with  fixed  alkalis,  and  that  the  compounds  are 
insoluble  in  alkalis,  as  well  as  decomposable  by  acids  and  heat. 
These  compounds  he  styles  rntroxes^  and  affirms  that  the  nitrous 
oxyd  is  of  an  acid  nature;  but  as  it  does  not  redden  the  blue  ve- 
getable juices,  and  has  not  a  distinct  acid  taste,  he  considers  it 
for  the  present  as  a  body  sui  generis.  On  the  subject  of  the  de- 
composition of  nitrous  oxyd  by  inflammables,  we  must  tran- 
scribe the  autlior's  general  conclusions.  The  detail  would  be  top 
extensive. 

*  From  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  sections,  it  appears 
that  the  inflammable  bodies,  in  general,  require  for  their  combustion 
in  nitrous  oxide,  much  higher  temperatures  than  those  at  which  they 
burn  in  atmospheric  air,  or  oxygene. 

*  When  intensely  heated  they  decompose  it,  with  the  production 
pf  much  heat  and  light,  and  become  oxygenated. 

'  During  the  combustion  of  solid  or  fluid  bodies,  producing 
flame,  in  nitrous  oxide,  nitrous  acid  is  generated,  most  probably 
from  a  new  arrangement  of  principles,  analogous  to  those  observed 
in  sect,  ii,  by  the  ignition  of  that  part  of  the  gas  not  in  contact 
with  the  burning  substance.  Likewise,  when  nitrous  oxide  in  excess 
is  decomposed  by  inflammable  gases,  nitrous  acid,  and  sometimes  a 
gas  analogous  to  common  air,  is  produced,  doubtless  from  the  same 
cause. 
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*  Pyrophorus  is  the  only  body  that  inflames  in  nitrous  oxide, 
below  the  temperature  of  ignition. 

*  Phosphorus  burns  in  it  with  the  blue  flanne,  probably  forming 
with  its  oxygene  only  phosphcreous  acid  at  the  dull  red  heat,  and 
vith  the  intensely  vivid  flame,  producing  phosphoric  acid  at  the 
white  heat. 

'  Hydrogenc,  charcoal,  sulphur,  iron,  and  the  compound  inflam- 
mable bodies,  decompose  it  only  at  heats  equal  to,  or  above,  that  of 
ignition  :  probably  each  a  difi"erent  temperature. 

*  From  the  phaenomena  in  sect.  v.  it  appears,  that  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  intense  ignition,  phosphorus  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  the 
oxygene  of  nitrous  oxide  than  hydrogene  ;  and  reasoning  from  the 
ciffercnt  degrees  of  combustibility  of  the  inflammable  bodies,  in  mix- 
tures  of  nitrous  oxide  and  nitrogene,  and  from  other  phenomena, 
xve  may  conclude,  with  probability,  that  at  about  the  white  heat, 
the  alTinity  of  the  combustible  bodies  for  oxygene  takes  place  in  the 
following  order.  Phosphorus,  hydrogene,  charcoal,  iron,  sulphur, 
&c. 

'  This  order  of  attraction  is  veiy  different  from  that  obtaining  at 
the  red  heat  ;  in  which  temperature  charcoal  and  iron  have  a  much 
stronger  affmity  for  oxygene  than  either  phosphorus  or  hydrop-ene. 

'  I'he  smallest  quantity  of  oxygene,  given  in  the  diff"erent  analyses 
of  nitrous  oxide  just  detailed,  is  thirty-live  hundred  parts  ;  the  great- 
est proportion  is  thirty-nine. 

*  Taking  the  mean  estimations  from  the  most  accurate  experi- 
ments, we  may  conclude  that  100  grains  of  the  known  ponderable 
matter  of  nitrous  oxide,  consist  of  about  36,7  oxygene,  and  63,3 
nitrogene  ;  or  taking  away  decim.als,  of  37  oxygene  to  63  nitrogene; 
which  is  identical  with  the  estimation  given  in  Research  I.'  p.  322. 

During  these  decompositions  there  is  a  momentary  expan- 
sion of  the  ingredients,  connected  with  increased  temperature, 
and  a  vivid  light.  On  this  subject  the  author  does  not  engage, 
and  we  need  not  attempt  any  discussion.  We  shall  conclude 
our  account  of  this  part  of  the  work  with  a  comparison  of  the 
various  combinations  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 

'That  the  oxygene  and  nitrogene  of  atmospheric  air  exist  in 
chemical  union,  appears  almost  demonstrable  from  the  following 
evidences. 

*  1st.  The  equable  diff"usion  of  oxygene  and  nitrogene  through 
every  part  of  the  atmosphere,  which  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  de- 
pend on  any  other  cause  than  an  affinity  between  these  principles. 

'  2dly.  The  diff'erence  between  the  specific  gravity  of  atmuspheric 
air,  and  a  mixture  of  27  parts  oxygene  and  73  nitrogene,  as  found 
by  calculation;  a  difference  apparently  owing  to  expansion  in  con- 
sequence of  combination. 

*  3dly.  The  conversion  of  nitrous  oxide  into  nitrous  acid,  and  a 
gas  analogous  to  common  air,  by  ignition, 

*  4thly.  The  solubility  of  atmospheric  air  undecompounded  in 
water. 

*  Atmospheric  air,  then,  may  be  considered  as  the  least  intimate  of 
the  combinations  of  nitrogene  and  oxygene. 
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*  It  i^  an  elastic  fluid,  permanent  at  all  known  temperatures,  con- 
sisting of  ,73  nitrogene,  and  ,27  oxygene.  It  is  decomposable  at 
certain  temperatures,  by  most  of  the  bodies  possessing  affinity  for 
oxygene.  It  is  soluble  in  about  thirty  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and, 
as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  its  affinities,  incapable  of  combining 
with  most  of  the  simple  and  compound  substances.  100  cubic  inches 
of  it  weigh  about  31  grains  at  ^^°  temperature,  and  30  atmospheric 
pressure. 

'  Nitrous  oxide  is  a  gas  unalterable  in  its  constitution,  at  tempe- 
ratures below  ignition.  It  is  composed  of  oxygene  and  nitrogene, 
existing  periiaps  in  the  most  intimate  union  which  those  substances 
are  capable  of  assuming  *.  Its  properties  approach  to  those  of  acids. 
It  is  decomposable  by  the  combustible  bodies  at  very  high  tempe- 
ratures, is  soluble  in  double  its  volume  of  water,  and  in  half  its  bulk 
of  most  of  the  inflammable  fluids.  It  is  combinable  with  the  alka- 
lies, and  capable  of  forming  with  them  peculiar  salts.  100  grains  of 
it  are  composed  of  about  63  nitrogene,  and  37  oxygene.  100  cubic 
inches  of  it  weigh  50  grains,  at  ^^^  temperature,  and  30  atmosphenc 
pressure. 

*  Nitrous  gas  is  composed  of  about  ,56  oxygene,  and  ,44  nitro- 
gene, in  intimate  union.  It  is  soluble  in  twelve  times  its  bulk  of 
water,  and  is  combinable  with  the  acids,  and  certain  metallic  solu- 
tions ;  it  is  possessed  of  no  acid  properties,  and  is  decomposable  by 
most  of  the  bodies  that  attract  oxygene  sti-ongly,  at  high  tempera- 
tures. 100  cubic  inches  of  it  weigh  about  34  grains,  at  the  mean 
temperature  and  pressure. 

*  Nitric  acid  is  a  substance  permanently  aeriform  at  common  tem- 
peratures, composed  of  about  i  nitrogene,  to  2,3  oxygene.  It  is 
soluble  to  a  great  extent  in  water,  and  combinable  with  the  alkalies, 
and  nitrous  gas.  It  is  decomposable  by  most  of  the  combustible 
bodies,  at  certain  temperatures.  100  cubic  inches  of  it  weigh,  at  the 
mean  temperature  and  pressure,  nearly  76  grains.'     p.  326. 

The  third  research  relates  to  the  respiration  of  nitrous 
oxyd  and  other  gases.  It  was  found  to  be  destructive,  after 
some  time,  to  v.'arm-blooded  animals,  previously  exciting  tlieir 
powers  to  a  great  extent ;  and  more  so  to  small  than  to  large, 
to  young  than  to  old  animals  j  but  if  the  experiment  be  checked 
before  the  animal  is  completely  exhausted,  he  may  recover  bjr 
exposure  to  atmosphenc  air.  Animals,  however,  lived  twice  as 
long  in  nitrous  oxyd  as  in  hydrogen  or  water.  The  bodies  of 
animals,  killed  by  it,  exhibited  peculiar  appearances.  The  irri- 
tability was  greatly  lessened,  and  the  blood  was  of  a  purple 
red ;  thus  combining  the  eflects  of  respired  with  those  of  in- 
flammable air.  The  lungs  were  covered  with  purple  spots. 
Amphibious  animals,  fishes  and  insects,  soon  die  in  atmospheres 
of  nitrous  oxyd,  or  in  water  sfrongly  impregnated  with  it. 
Animals  are  destroyed  by  the  respiration  of  mixtures  of  nitrous 


*  For  it  is  unalterable  by  tiiose  bodies  vhicli  are  capable  of  attracting  oxvijenfli 
iio^a  nitrous  gas  and  nitcQus  Qciii,  ?.t  cgnjinon  tcaipcralurcs. 
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oxyd  and  hydrogen,  nearly  as  in  pure  nitrous  oxyd;  nor  can 
they  live  long  in  nitrous  oxyd,  mingled  with  very  minute  quan-^ 
tiiies  of  oxygen  or  common  air. 

Various  circumstances  respecting  the  effects  of  the  respira- 
tion of  nitrous  oxyd  follow,  which  we  cannot  notice,  and  which 
indeed  furnish  nothing  very  decisive.  Different  portions  of  the 
gas  "were  absoi'bed  by  venous  blood,  and  some  portions  of  ni- 
trogen and  carbonic  acid  were  at  the  same  time' separated.  I^ 
was  not,  however,  easy  to  determine  how  much  v/as  owing  to 
the  usual  effects  of  respiration  when  these  changes  were  ob- 
served during  the  action  of  this  function ;  for  the  oxyd  was  ab- 
sorbed while  the  other  gases  were  discharged ;  and  we  must  wait: 
for  f  utiicr  inquiries  on  this  subject. 

Mr,  Drivy  next  made  many  experiments  to  respire  different 
gases.  We  have  already  heai'd  enough  of  the  exhilarating  ef- 
fects of  the  nitrous  oxyd.  Hydrocarbonate  appeared  to  be  merely 
sedative.  Carbonic  acid  air,  when  pure,  stimulates  the  glottis, 
and  prevents  its  admission  into  the  lungs :  when  diluted,  it  pro- 
duces giddiness.  Simple  oxygen  produced  oppression  on  the 
chest,  and  no  other  sensation  or  effect.  Nitrous  air  produced  a 
•Stricture  also  on  the  glottis  j  and,  w^hen  atmospheric  air  was  after- 
wards breathed,  nitrous  acid  was  formed  in  the  fauces,  so  as 
to  excite  active  inflammation.  We  shall  copy  one  of  our  au- 
thor's descriptions  of  the  effects  of  nitrous  oxyd. 

«  The  moment  after,  I  began  to  respire  20  quarts  of  unmingled 
nitrous  oxide.  A  thrilling  extending  from  the  chest  to  the  extremf- 
ties  was  almost  immediately  produced.  I  felt  a  sense  of  tangible  ex- 
tension highly  pleasurable  in  every  limb  ;  my  visible  impressions  were 
dazzling  and  apparently  magnified,  I  heard  distinctly  every  sound  in 
the  room,  and  was  perfectly  aware  of  my  situation.  By  degrees,  as 
the  pleasurable  sejisations  increased,  I  lost  all  connexion  with  exter- 
nal things  ;  trains  of  vivid  visible  images  rapidly  passed  through 
my  mind,  and  were  connected  with  words  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
produce  perceptions  perfectly  novel.  I  existed  in  a  world  of  newly 
connected  and  newly  modified  ideas.  I  theorised ;  I  imagined  that 
I  made  discoveries.  When  I  was  awakened  from  this  semi-delirious 
trance  by  Dr.  Kinglake,  who  took  the  bag  from  my  mouth,  indig- 
nation and  pride  were  the  first  feelings  produced  by  the  sight  of  the 
persons  about  me.  My  emotions  were  enthusiastic  and  sublime ; 
and  for  a  minute  I  walked  round  the  room  perfectly  regardless  of 
what  was  said  to  me.  As  I  recovered  my  former  state  ot  mind,  I 
felt  an  inchnation  to  communicate  the  discoveries  I  had  made  during 
the  experiment.  I  endeavoured  to  recall  the  ideas,  they  were  feeble 
and  indistinct  ;  one  collection  of  tCims,  however,  presented  itself: 
and  with  the  most  intense  belief  and  prophetic  manner,  I  exclaimed 
to  Dr.  Kinglake,  "  Nothing  exists  but  thoughts  I — the  universe  is 
composed  of  impressions,  ideas,  pleasures  and  pains  !'^     v.  487. 

The  feelings  of  different  persons  on  breathing  this  air  are  aft- 
erwards noticed  i  and,  in  some  irritable  females,  it  seemed  to 
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produce  hysteric  affections.  We  do  not  enlarge  on  this  subject, 
because  we  wish  the  experiments  to  be  more  generally  tried.— > 
I0  vegetables  this  air  was  soon  fatal. 


'e 


Art.  IX. — Travels  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Egypt y  and  Persia, 
ufidef-taken  by  Order  of  the  Government  of  France,  during  the 
■  first  six  Tears  of  the  Republic,  by  G.  A.  Olivier,  ^c.  IlluS'  • 
trated  by  Engravings  ;  consisting  of  Human  Figures,  Animals, 
Plants,  Maps,  Plans,  i^c.  To  ivhich  is  prefixed  a  Map  of 
Greece,  of  the  Archipelago,  and  of  a  Part  of  Asia  Minor* 
Translated  from  the  Fitnch.  2  Vols.  ^vo.  with  /^to  Atlas ^ 
\L  6s.  6d,     Boards.     Longman  a;z^/ Rees.     1801. 

i  HESE  travels  commenced  in  the  infancy  of  the   French 
republic,  v/hen  the  Cincinnati,  drawn  from  the  plough,  thought 
that  something,  they  knew  not  what,  should  be  done  to  secure 
old  friends  or  to  obtain  new  ones.  M.  Olivier  and  his  companions 
were  consequently  sent  to  Ccwistantinople,  and  forgotten.    The 
want  of  a  consistent  plan,  perhaps  the  want  of  sufficient  funds, 
but,  above  all,  the  want  of  judgement — whence  arose  numerous 
otlier  wants,  undigested  designs  adopted  and  forsaken,  eagerly 
begun  and  childishly  abandoned — disgraced  the  early  youth  of 
these  unfledged  statesmen.     M.  Olivier,  however,  did  as  well  as 
he  was  able,  without  assistance  or  credit  from  his  own  country, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  prejudices  of  those  among  whom  he 
resided,  both  against  his  cause  and  his  nation.     He  has  pub- 
lished his  Travels,  though  we  can  scarcely  see  for  what  pur- 
pose.    Turkey  has  been  often  described;  and  he  hardly  adds  a 
feature  to  the  portrait.  The  manners  of  the  Turks  have  been  the 
subject  of  numerous  narratives;  and  he  adjoins  few  facts  of  im- 
portance to  the  collection.     Their  customs  and  even  their  pre- 
judices arb  the  same  as  when  they  first  appeared  in  Europe. 
They  still  prefer  their  own  ignorance  to  the  knov^-Iedge  they 
might  derive  from  nations  v/hom  they  despise ;  and  indulge  the 
incurious  idleness   which   their   religion   applauds,  "and   from 
which  the  monarchy  derives  numerous  advantages.     Our  au- 
thor's predecessors,  Savary,    baron   Tott,   Volney,  lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague,    Dallaway,   and  Sonniul,   have    described 
them  in  succession,   without  giving  a  more  favourable  likeness. 
If  we  be  indebted  to  the  present  writer  for  any  new  instruc- 
tions respecting  Turkey,  they  relate  to  its  political  state,   the 
advantages  of  its  situation,  and  seme  circumstances  Or  the  do- 
mestic habits  of  the  Turks  :   yet,   on  each  subject,  it  is  difficult 
to  select  what  is  new,  or  related  in  a  new  style.     M.  Olivier 
lanks  high  as  a  natural  historian ;  but  his  publications  are  con- 
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fined  to  entomology ;  and  we  suspect  that  some  of  the  othef- 
parts  of  natural  history  have  not  been  his  particular  favourites. 
We  find  some  errors  in  zoology,  and  particularly  in  mineralogy* 
M.  Olivier  calls  a  country  volcanic  '  consisting  of  granite  and 
cjuartz;'  and  his  translator,  not  to  be  behind  him  in  ignorance, 
speaks  of  a  *  breach  consisting  of,'  &c. — instead  of  a  breccia. 
We  may  indeed  remark  that  the  translation,  though  close,  is 
inelegant  and  often  inaccurate  :  the  language  is  frequently  idio- 
matic, and,  in  many  instances,  peculiarly  harsh. 

Authors  have  considered  the  Turkish  government  as  despotic, 
without  sufficient  discrimination.     The  successor  of  Mahomet 
is  undoubtedly  supreme  in  religion  and  in  legislative  powei's; 
the  descendents  of  conquerors  must  of  course  rule  the  kingdom 
by  right  of  conquest,  and  dispose  of  what  they  please  as  their 
own.     Yet  there  are  bounds  which  the  emperor  cannot  pass. 
In  the  levying  of  taxes,  for  instance,  he  must  take  care  not  to 
irritate  the  commonalty;  and,  in' the  nomination  of  judicial  of- 
iices,  he  must  always  regard  the  length  of  service,  and  the  su- 
periority of  rank,  lest  he  sl^ould  displease  the  powerful  body  of 
ulemas.     He   cannot  condemn  a  single  individual,  or  usurp  his 
property,  without  sentence  of  the  law.      Those  sultans   who 
have  openly  disregarded  these  limits  have  become  the  victims 
of  their  injustice  and  ambition  ;  but  what  they  cannot  do  openly 
may  be   practised  with  dexterity,  if  not  in  opposition  to  the 
koran.    In  Constantinople  the  chains  of  despotism  are  concealed 
by  the  presence  of  the  sovereign,  an  immense  population,  the 
division  of  credit,  of  interest,  and  of  power  ;  but  in  the  provinces 
they  are  felt  with  double  weight,  under  the  connnand  of  the 
pachas,  whose  power  is  unlimited,  and  supported  by  an  armed 
force  :  it  is  often   superior  to  that  of  the  emperor,  who  dares 
not  depose  them,  but  is  obliged  to  connive  at  their  oppressions. 
One  counterbalance  only  exists,  viz.  the  power  of  the  ayams ; 
these  officers  are  appointed  by  the  people,  and  selected  chiefly 
from  the  opinion  entertained  of  their  characters  and  integrity. 
Their  employment  is  to  protect  Individuals,  to  preserve  order, 
to  regulate  the  taxes  with  impartiality,  to  watch  over  and  take 
care  of  the  safety  of  the  city. 

A  strong  check  against  abuses  in  the  cities,  and  a  security 
for  those  inhabitants  who  are  neither  military  men  nor  agents  of 
government,  is,  that  every  mussuiman,  from  the  merchant  to 
the  lowest  labourer,  is  a  member  of  some  corporation,  whose 
chief  superintends  the  community  and  the  inghts  of  individuals. 
In  the  country,  the  people  can  only  appeal  to  the  ayams  or  to 
the  klaya,  an  officer  chosen  also  by  themselves,  whose  exertions* 
are  gratuitous.  Jews  and  Christians  belong  equally  to  corpora- 
tions;  but  their  complaints  are  scarcely  heard,  and  seldom  at- 
tended to :  their  only  dependence  is  on  money,  or  a  powerffll 
protection. 
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It  may  be  supposed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople 
live,  like  those  of  other  cities,  by  their  industry,  their  ingenuity, 
or  the  product  of  their  capitals  ;  and  it  will  scarcely  be  ima- 
gined that  they  have  no  other  resource  than  the  bounty  of  the 
grand-signor,  the  great  offices  of  government,  or  some  very- 
peculiar  employment.  Almost  all  the  revenues  centre  in  the 
capital,  in  consequence  of  the  taxes;  the  right  of  heirship,  which 
the  sovereign  claims  from  all  his  agents  •,  by  the  confiscations 
which  he  connives  at ;  by  the  sale  of  offices,  and  every  kind  o£ 
rank  or  dignity ;  by  the  vast  incomes  of  the  mosques  and  prin- 
cipal offices  j  and  by  the  forced  or  voluntary  presents  made  by 
every  man  in  office  to  his  protector.  When  we  look  at  the 
extent  of  the  empire,  and  the  luxury  of  the  court,  the  revenues 
will  seem  to  be  immense ;  but,  by  the  best  information,  they  are  said 
not  to  exceed  200  millions  of  livres, — about  8  millions  and  half 
sterling.  Even  this  contains  the  revenue  of  the  state,  and  the 
private  income  of  the  grand-signor.  This  prince  is  asserted  to 
have  gained  considerably  by  recoining  the  money,  and  debasing 
its  intrinsic  value. 

We  have  thus  engaged  in  a  short  detail  of  the  internal  politics 
of  Turkey,  chiefly  from  our  author ;  but  we  must  now  attend 
to  him  somewhat  more  minutely,  and  follow  his  steps  in  the 
present  volume.  It  is,  we  apprehend,  the  first  only,  though  di- 
vided in  the  translation  into  two. 

The  author,  in  his  introduction,  professes  to  follow  the  model 
pointed  out  by  Volney,  when  he  observes  that  travels  should 
be  written  in  the  manner  of  history  rather  than  romance.  This 
is  one  of  the  solemn  apophthegms  in  which  modern  philosphers 
communicate  trite  and  unmeaning  truths  under  the  semblance 
of  a  new  discovery.  Does  the  author  mean  that  the  narrative 
should  be  true,  or  that  singular  anecdotes  and  humorous  stories, 
rather  calculated  to  amuse  than  instruct,  should  be  avoided  } 
In  uie  former  case,  the  apophthegm  is  trite  and  trifling;  in  the 
latter,  it  lessens  the  entertainment.  M.  Olivier  adopts  the  latter 
meaning;  and  it  has  occasioned  a  dulness  and  want  of  interest 
to  his  work. 

The  narrative  of  the  voyage  is  short;  and  we  soon  find  our- 
selves at  Constantinople.  The  author  describes  that  city  and 
its  situation  minutely,  but  with  little  novelty;  and  we  shall 
rather  select,  as  a  specimen,  part  of  his  voyage  through  the 
Thracian  Bosporus  to  the  Black  Sea. 

*  On  receding  from  the  water-side,  the  eye  extends  with  pleasure 
over  the  suburbs  of  Galata,  Top-hana,  Pera,  Sal}'basari,  and  pondoA 
cli,  v.'hich  you  leave  on  the  left,  and  which  presents  itself  in  the 
'form  of  an  amphitheatre.  You  presently  arrive  in  the  front  of  the 
seraglio  of  Bechik-tache,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  You  then 
see  the  village  of  tliat  name,  together  with  those  of  Orta-kcui, 
Xourou-tchesme,  and  Arnaoud-keuij  but  all  this  space  forms,  prp-. 
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perly  speaking,  only  one  contiguous  village,  where  are  seen  sdVne 
very  handsome  houses  almost  entirely  built  of  wood  and  variously, 
painttd  :  those  belonging  to  the  Turks  arc  in  white  or  red;  those  of 
the  Greeks,  Armenians,,  and  Jews  are  of  a  blackish  brown.  The 
latter  are  not  allowed  to  employ  the  colours  of  the  mussulmans :  irt 
Turkey,  the  houses,  like  the  garments,  distinguish  the  master  from 
the 'slave. 

*  The  ground  formsj  all  along  the  channel,  a  chain  of  schistosd 
hills,  very  fertile,  covered  with  cypresses,  oaks,  lime-trees,  chesnut- 
trees,  arbutuses,  myrtles,  brooms,  arid  vines,  which  present  an  infi- 
nitely agreeable  aspect.  These  hills  are  interrupted  by  some  vallies 
of  the  greatest  fertility,  which  contribute  to  vary  and  embellish  the 
picture.  Gardens  more  or  less  spacious,  adorned  with  flowers  and 
kiosks  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  receive  the  current  of  air, 
and  afford  at  a  distance  a  view  of  the  channel,  make  these  house9 
places  of  enjoyment  and  delight.  Most  of  the  rich  inhabitants  of 
Constantinople  here  pass  in  summer  the  whole  day,  alone,  squatted 
on  a  sopha,  employed  in  smoking,  drinking  coffee,  casting  their  eyes 
on  passengers,  and  rolling  in  their  fingers  chaplets  of  coral,  agatej 
and  precious  stones,'     Vol.  i.   p.  io6. 


*  We  followed  the  coast  of  Europe,  because  the  waters  whi^ 
come  from  the  Black  Sea  form  a  current  more  rapid  in  the  middle 
of  the  channel  and  towards  the  coast  of  Asia.  The  caiques  which 
are  ascending,  all  follow  the  same  route,  whereas^  in  returning  to 
Constantinople,  mariners  take  care  to  keep  in  the  middle  of  the 
channel,  and  even  to  approach  the  coast  of  Asia  a  little  more  than 
that  of  Europe ;  which  facilitates  their  return,  especially  if  a  light 
northerly  wind  allow  them  to  spread  their  sails. 

*  If  we  consider  the  quantity  of  water  which  the  Black  Sea  re- 
ceives from  the  Danube,  the  Dniester,  the  Dnieper,  and  the  Don* 
as  well  as  from  a  great  number  of  rivers  and  torrents  which  descend 
from  Mount  Caucasus  and  the  hills  of  Mingrelia,  or  which  come 
from  Georgia,  Armenia,  and  Natolia,  we  shall  perceive  that,  con- 
fined in  a  basin  too  narrow,  these  waters  would  have  been  obliged  to 
spread  themselves  more  in  order  to  provide  for  a  greater  evaporation 
and  put  themselves  in  equilibrio,  had  they  not  found  an  issue  through 
the  Bosphorus  and  the  channel  of  the  Dardanelles.  It  is  by  this 
means  that  the  surplus  of  the  waters  of  that  sea  is  incessantly  flow- 
ing out,  and  is  poured  into  the  Mediterranean  :  and  this  is  what  ex- 
plains to  us  why.  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea  and  those  of  the  Pro-* 
pontis  are  less  salt  than  those  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the 
Ocean. 

'  The  current  is  so  strong,  that  the  channel,  in  some  places,  rather 
resembles  a  river  than  an.  arm  of  the  sea:  it  is  seen  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  a  ship  when  the  south  wind  blows  but  faintly.  The  di- 
rection of  the  coasts  compels  the  waters  to  set  more  towards  those 
of  Asia,  and  to  form  on  that  side  a  more  rapid  current ;  however,  at 
the  point  of  Arnaoud-keui,  one  is  obhgcd  to  ascend  by  tracking,  by 
means  of  a  rope  which  is  thrown  to  some  sailors  who  remain  conti- 
nually on  the  shore.     The  waters,  in  this  part,  have  such  a  rapidity. 
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tl^at  it  would  be  impossible  to  proceed  ISy  rowing  without  going  to 
a  distance  from  the  land:  but  when,  this'' obstacle  is  overcome,  the 
current  is  scarcely  any  longer  perceptible^  an9.  even,  in  various  places, 
the  direction  of  the  capesf  causes  the  WatOrS  to  ascend,  as  in  rivers  ; 
which  favours  the  progress  of  a  boat,  as  is  to  be  remarked,'  in  a  very 
Evident  manner,  from.  Top-haua  to  beyond' Fondocli,  because  the 
waters,  setting  with  impetuosity  on  the  advanced  point  of  the  se- 
raglio of  Conctantinoplc,  they  there  divide  :  one  part  of  them  makes 
the  tour  of  tJie  harbour,  returns  along  Haskeui,  the  arsehal,  Galata, 
Top-hana,  and  ascends  afterwards  to  Fondocli  and  Bechik-tache, 
while  the  other  sets  immediately  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  This 
separation  bfthe  waters,  a^  well  as  their  direction,  is  much  more  ap- 
pareiit  after  a  heavy  rain,  wlien  they  are  disturbed  by  the  small  river 
which  discharges  itself  into  the  head  of  the  harbour. 

*  This  circular  motion  of  the  waters  of  the  channel,  united  to  that 
of  the  small  river  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  rids  the  harbour  of 
Cortstantinople,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  of  the  ordure's  which  the 
Turks  throw  into  it,  and  at  the  same  time  sweeps  away  all  the  fikh 
which  the  rain-vi-aters'  cdfrv  into  it  in  winter  from  every  part  of  the 
city,  iahd  which  would  not  fail  to  choke  it  up  one  day,  because  the 
Turks,  by  no  means  susceptible  of  foresight,  would  be  at  no  expense 
f<Jj  keeping  it  in  order.'    'Vol.  i.   p.  16^. 


*  The  next  day  after'^ittr  arrival  at  Buyuk-dere,  the  weather  being 
fine,  and  the  water  perfectly  smooth,  we  hastened  to  go  on  the  Black 
Sea,  in  order  to  visit  the  shore  at  some  distance  from  the  mouth  of 
the  channel.  We  frequently  landed,  as  well  to  examine  the  coast, 
as  to  observe  the  plants  and  the  various  productioHS  of  nature  that 
were  there  to  be  met  with. 

*  As  ^oon  as  we  had  passed  the  village,,  we  v/ere  struck  at  seeing 
bn  both  shores,  indications  of  a  volcano  which  we  followed  for  an 
extent  of  several  leagues.  We  distinguished  every  where  rocks  more 
tr  less  changed  or  decomposed  ;  every  where  accumulation  and  con- 
fusion attest  the  action  of  subterraneous  tires:  we  perceived  jaspera 
of  various  colours,  carnehans,  agates,  and  chalcedonies  in  veins  among 
porphyries  more  or  less  changed;  a  breach  by  no  means  solid,  almost 
decomposed,  formed  by  fragments  of  trap,  agglutinated  by  calcareous 
spar  ;  a  handsome  porphyry  on  a  rocky  base  of  greenish  trap,  co- 
loured by  copper:  m  short,  we  saw,  over  an  extent  of  upwards  of 
half  a  league,  a  hard  rock  of  trap  of  a  greenish  blue,  in  like  manner 
coloured  by  copper. 

*  It  is  this  last,  no  doubt,  that  occasioned  the  ancients  to  give  the 
name  of  Cyanete  or  Cyanean  Islands  to  scm.e  islets  which  were  situated' 
at  the  moutli  of  the  channel,  near  the  coast  of  Europe.  At  this 
day  they  are  nothing  more  than  very  small  rocks  ;  which  leads  us  to 
believe  that  their  size  has  diminished  from  the  constant  action  of  the 
waters  which  has  eaten  them  away  and  undermined  them  by  degrees. 
These  rocks  were  also  called  Symplegacles,  because  they  appeared 
united  or  joined,  according  to  the  place  whence  they  were  viewed. 
As  they  are  more  or  lese  apparent,  according  as  the  north  or  souih 
wind  raises  or  lowers  the  waters  in  this,  part,  the  Greeks,  alv/ays 
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inclined  to  the  marvellous,  ha,ve  supposed  that  these  islands  were  fioat'' 
ing  and  infinitely  dangerous  to  imprudent  or  inattentive  mariners. 

*  On  one , of  these  rocks  the  Romans  erected  an  altar  to  Apollo, 
which,  at  Constantinople,  is  improperly  called.  Pow^fv'j  Pillar.  Seve- 
ral travelers  have  made  efforts  to  read  the  Latin  inscription  which 
is  there  to  be  found  ;  but  the  letters  are  at  present  so  effaced,  that 
it  is  difiicult,  perhaps  even  impossible  to  accomplish"  that  task. 

*  We  had  not  time  to  see -whether  the  indications  of  a  volcano-  ex- 
tend to  a  great  distance  in  Asia,  becaose  about  "ten  or  eleven  o'clock, 
in  the  DTorning  the  wind  blew  from  the  northern  quarter,  and  raised, 
a-  great  swell  on  the  sea :  it  would  have  been  imprudent,  in  a  small 
caique,  to  cross  from  the  point  of  Europe,  where  we  were,  to  that  of 
Asia.  We  contented  ourselves  with  coasting' the  European  shore 
for  some  time,  and  with  convincing  ourselves  that  the.  indicatiojis  .©f; 
the fvole;mo  extend  on  that  sfde  to  upwards  of  a  leap^'iie.         '      •'■' 

*  The  width  of  the  channel,  at  its  mouth,  is  from  eighteen  to^ 
ninetet^n  kundre^,  toises.  .  The  entrance  is  defendedj^bn  each  side,  by 
fortrficatious-  erected  by  baron  de  Tott,  and  augmented  lately  by- 
some,  Fven.ch  engineers.  The  Tiul>s,  through  ignorance,  thrpnglv 
foreign  ^i\fliieiice^  or  through  motives  of  ecoriomy,  have  always  op- 
posed the^  ex-ecution  of  the  plans  which  the  .engineers  presented  tV 
them,  though  it  was  very  important  for  tliefri  to  depfive  their  natural 
enemies  of  the  means  of  coming  to  disturb  them  even  in  their  capi- 
tal. In  fact,  it  would  be  very  easy  for  the  Russians,  al  this  moment, 
to  penetrate  into  the  channel,  with  a  northerly  wind,  and  to  advance 
as  far  as  Constantinople,  because  the  batteries  being  few  in  number 
and  expo&cd,  the  guns  would  soon  be  dismounted  by  the  fire  of  a 
hne-of-battle  ship.  A  fleet,  besides,  would  escape  by  receiving  a  few 
shoi,  if  the  Turkish  gunners  were  more  skilful,  more  exercised,  and 
more  active  than  they  are.'     Vol.  i.  p.  ii8. 

Otrr  author  has  described,  somewhat  more  minutely  than  hfs 
predecessors,  the  objects  in  the  environs  of  Constantinople,  the 
different  cUsses  of  its  inhabitants,  and  some  parts  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  harams:  yet  the  whole  has,  we  believe,  been  generally 
noticed  by  other  travelers.  Wc  have  been  before  told  that  em- 
bonpoint  was  pleasing  to  the  Turkish,  .sensualist,  and  tliat.the 
Circassians  had  European  features,  with  dark  or  auburn  hair. 
Slavery  in  Turkey  is  little  more  than  a  name  \  for  the  slaves^  ia 
general,  are  treated  kindly,  educated,  and  rise  to  the  first  digni- 
ties of  the  empire.  Some  of  the  lower  classes  aftd  the  labourer 
have  net  an  equally  happy  lot ;  and  the  gloom  of  the  harani 
offers  a  very  unpleasing  prospect  to  the  female  captive.  M. 
Olivier  gives  the  same  account  of  the  jealousy,  the  susp'cions> 
the  indolence  and  listlessness,whichpervade  die  female  habitation, 
as  form.er  authors  have  done. 

'■fhe  Giant's  Mountain,  and  the  country  in  the  enviroMS  of 
thc  Bluck  Sea,  are  v/cll  described.  'J  he  writer  adds  some  narrative' 
of  a  coal-mine  worked  by  Armenians,  producing  but  little  pro- 
fit. We  suspect  the  substance  to  be  an  anthracite.  Though  ou* 
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author  rectifies,  in  some  measure,  the  geography. o£  the  Black 
Sea,  it  is  singular  that  he  has  added  no  map  of  it.  One  may 
probably  be  designed  to  illustrate  his  subsequent  travels  on  its 
coasts. 

The  marriage -ceremonies  of  the  moslems  are  described 
more  minutely  than  by  former  authors,  and  particularly  a  kind 
of  marriage  styled  kapiny  not  much  employed.  ' 

*  The  second  manner  of  a  man  marr}Mng  one  or  several  wives,  di- 
stinguished by  the  name  of  haphi,  consists  in  his'  presenting  himself 
before  the  cadi,  and  binding  himself  to  feed  and  maintain  till  a  cer- 
tain period,  such  a  woman  whom  he  designates  and  whose  consent 
he  has  obtained  :  which  is  attested  by  her  father  or  her  nearest  rela"- 
tion,  and  two  witnesses ;  to  take  care  of  the  children  that  she  shall 
bear,  and  to  give  up  to  her  besides,  at  the  time  of  repudiation  or  at 
the  expiration  of  the  term  agreed  on,  a  suni  of  money  or  clothes^ 
effects  and  property  stipulated  and  expressed.  The  children  that 
proceed  from  these  marriages,  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  the  others, 
and  remain  at  the  charge  of  the  father  when  he  has  repudiated  or  pu^ 
away  his  wife.  •,  _ 

'  It  seldom  happens  that  mussulmans  marry  in  this  manner,  be- 
cause women  of  a  certain  rank  would  never  consent  to  be  united  to 
a  man  on  such  conditions,  and 'because  the  latter  generally  prefers  to 
purchase  slaves,  rather  than  marry  in  the  kapin  rrianner'with  mussul-^ 
man  women  born  of  poor  parents.'     Vol.  i,   p.  155V  -  '''■  t*"^'-'   -1--- 

Our  author  considers  at  some  length  the  disadvantages  of  po- 
lygamy, but  sevenil  of  the'sa  arfe  greatly  exaggerated.  He  does 
not  advert,  to  a  known  factj'that,'  in  countries' where  polvgamy 
is  allov/ed,  the  proportion  of  females  is  greater^ jjian  that  of 
males:  in  other  countries  the  proportion  of  tJieTatter  exceeds 
that  of  the  former.  ,i,  ,    .; 

M.  Olivier  was.  present  when  the  Turkish  army  fi-led  oiF  on  the 
expedition  against  Paswan  Oglou;  and  gives  a  more  satisfactory 
account  of  this  famous  rebel,  and  the  cause  of  his  revolt,  than 
we  have  yet  seen.  It  shows  the  independent  power  of  the 
pachas,  and  the  little  firmness  and  potency  of  the  &ultan.  The 
whole  is  too  long  for  an  extract,  and  incapable  'bf  abridge- 
ment. .      '   f;r  ■   '  ■ 

The  cHmate  of  Constantinople  is  delightful ;' yet  ^  the  stoy6 
and  pelisse  are  necessaries  in  the  colder  mopths,^ Jvyhere  fires 
cannot  be  procured.  Dogs  and  vultures  are  almost  equally  re- 
quisite in  a  country  where  offal  and  ordure  are  constantly  accu- 
mulating :  the  latter  are  in  the  most  emaciated;  sta,te,  imd 
though  partly  supported  by  charity  and  compassion,  yet  find  a 
very  precarious  a,nd  scanty  subsistence.  Ouir  author's  account 
of  the  plague  is,  on  the  whole,  correct,  though  with  some 
minute  errors  j  and  the  political  situation  of  the  empire,  in  the 
more  confined  circle  of  politics,  is  well  described.'  We  havi^ 
already  given  a  sketch  of  this  kind,  though  the  intelligent  reader 
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vllj  probably  seek,  in  the  work  itself,  for  more  ample  detalki 
The  account  of  the  trade  of  Constantinople  is  also  more  full 
than  any  we  had  before  seen. 

From  this  city,  our  author  passes  the  Dardanelles,  visits 
the  gulf  of  MiintJania,  the  TrOad,  Lesbos,  S'cio,  Cimolis, 
and  some  of  the  adjacent  islands  of  the  Cyclades.  He  proceeds 
to  Milo,  returns  to  Cimolis,  and  afterwards  risits  Crete.  Kia 
account  of  this  last  island  is  very  copious.  The  gulf  of  Mun- 
dania  is  the  dock-yard  of  the  Turks,  where  their  largest  ships 
arc  built,  in  consequence  of  the  vicinity  of  the  forests:  and  the 
two  kinds  of  oak  which  the  Turkish  workmen  employ  are 
particularly  described,  as  well  as  two  different  sorts  of  fii'. 
Prince's  Islands,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Propontis,  had  engaged 
his  attention  in  a  separate  excursion,  and  been  the  objects  of  A 
sufficiently  minute  examination.  Should  the  Turks  ever  wish 
to  guard  against  the  plague — for  M.  Olivier  has  shown  that  it  is 
not  an  endemic  disease — these  islands  are  admirably  adapted  for 
the  establishment  of  lazarettoes.  The  country  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  are  more  particularly  described  by  our  aurhot* 
than  in  any  other  work  that  we  have  seen. 

The  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  is  the  next  object  of  im- 
portance i  and  indeed  the  vvhole  country,  on  each  side  of  the 
Hellespont,  is  interesting  ; — it  is  classic  ground. 

..  *  The  Hellespont,  at  first  sight,  resembles  a  majestic  river  quietly 
carrying  its  waters  to  the  ocean  ;  but,  confined  within  its  bed,  it  is 
pever  known  to  pass  the  limits  Avhich  nature  has  traced  for  it. 
Here  are  not  seen  those  devastating  overflowings  to  which  countries 
crossed  by  great  rivers  are  too  frequently  exposed.  Neither  are 
there  to  be  met  with,  in  the  environs,  those  infectious  marshes, 
those  stagnant  waters,  so  common  towards  the  mouth  of  rivers:  here 
the  lands  are  cultivated,  or  are  naturall)'  covered  with  verdure  even 
close  to  tlie  Water.  And  if  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  are  not  fe- 
cundified  by  caiials  of  irrigation,  if  the  waters  deposit  not  on  the 
lands  a  fertilising  mud,  the  communications  which  it  establishes  be* 
tween  the  Propontis  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  one  side,  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Ocean  on  the  other,  the  advantages  Avhich  agri- 
culture and  industry  can  derive  from  the  facility  of  conveyance,  are 
benefits  greater,  perhaps,  than  those  which  would  result,  to  these 
countries,  from  the  vicinity  of  a  great  river. 

•  The  Rhodius  takes  its  source  to  the  north-east  of  Mount  Ida: 
it  receives  a  few  rivulets  which  flow  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, and,  after  having  traversed  a  space  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  it  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Hellespont,  by  the  side  of  the  castle  of  the 
Dardanelles.  Its  waters,  by  no  means  abundant  in  summer,  are  kept 
back  and  employed  in  the  irrigation  of  the  lands ;  but  in  winter, 
swelled  by  the  rains  which  are  frequent  in  that  season,  it  occupies  a 
bed  sufficiently  large  to  deserve  the  name  of  river.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Dardanelles  have  constructed  a  wooden  bridge  at  some  distance 
from  its  mouth,  in  order  to  be  able  to  cross  at  all  times  to  the  left, 
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bank,  and  repair  to  the  fields  that  they  cultivate  beyond  it.'    Vol.  ji.- 

We  find  nothing  to  detain  us  till  we  arrive  at  the  Tread ;  and, 
■with  Chevalier  in  his  hand,  M.  Olivier  finds  every  thing  correct 
■which  that  writer  has  advanced  : — we  believt;  that  in  general  it 
will  be  found  50.  But  our  author  was  on  the  site  of  Troy 
without  discovering  any  vestiges  of  it ;  for,  long  since,  *  periere 
rti'ma.''  Tlie  remains  of  its  namesake,  founded  by  Alexander 
in  honour  or  in  remembrance  of  it,  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  dis- 
play traces  of  former  magnificence.  Indeed,  the  situation  at 
the  ei)trance  of  the  Euxine  was  peculiarly  favourable  for  com- 
merce J  but  this  will  be  only  understood  more  completely  when 
the  commerce  of  the  Euxine  has  been  illustrated  with  greater 
depth  of  erudition,  and  more  comprehensive  viev/s,  than  by  M. 
Huet.  Clerlye,  in  his  connexion  of  the  Roman  and  Saxon 
coins,  gives  an  admirable  abstract  of  it.  We  forgot  to  observe 
that  the  Black  Sea,  in  different  seasons,  is  said  to  deserve  its 
opposite  titles  of  Ev^eivog  and  A^jvo;  {hospitable  and  inhospi' 
table).  The  oak  which  bears  the  gall-nut  is  carefully  de- 
scribed ;  and  we  find  that  the  dyers  of  this  country  employ  also 
the  2.cQX\\-cup.  This  particular  species  of  quercus  y»'as  not  ac- 
curately known  to  former  naturalists. 

The  description  of  the  Grecian  islands  furnishes  few  re- 
marks of  importance.  Seio,  however,  presents  a  bright  spot 
in  the  gloom  of  Turkish  ignorance  and  despotism.  This  island, 
as  an  appanage  of  the  sultana,  has  numerous  privileges,  and  is 
exempt  from  the  oppressions  vt'hich  burden  the  other  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Archipelago.  This  it- owes  to  the-cause  just  men- 
tioned, and  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  to  its  furnishing  the 
finest  m^stich,  esteerned  so  valuable  in  Turkey  for  preserving 
the  teeth, 

Oi^r  author  catches,  on  every  side,>view8  of  volcanoes  ;  but 
he  leads  us  to  doubt  of  his  accuracv,  when  we  find  the  sur- 
roundmg  country  often  described  as  quartzose  or  granitic.  We 
do  not  deny  the  existence  of  extinguished  volcanoes  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago, but  do  not  think  them  numerous.  Delos  and  Naxo^ 
are  confessedly  schistose  and  granitic.  It  might,  however,  have 
suited  ancient  fable  to  find  tlie  latter  appear  suddenly,  as  though 
from  fire.  In  the  description  of  Deios  there  is  too  much  af-' 
fectation  of  sentim.ent ;  and  it  has  escaped  travelers  or  antiqua- 
rians, that  the  sacred  character  of  Delos  w#s  the  cause  or  con- 
sequence of  its  being  a  commercial  depot. 

Naxos  has  never  been  conquered,  and  enjoys  a  comparative 
share  of  liberty ;  but  commerce  does  not  flourish  as  at  Scio, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  haughty  independent  spirit  of  its  nobility, 
which  despises  trade.  Cimolis  contains  the  peculiar  earth, 
which  has  all  the  properties  of  fuller's  earth.     The  best  sort  is, 
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hotveirer,  brought  from  iht  bottom  of  the  Sea, -in  the  harbour. 
It  afrords  -a  very  large  proportion  of  silex,  with  a  little  soda  and 
aiumine :  in  the  better  kind,  tjie  proportions  of  the  two  latter 
are  much  greater.  Cimolis  contains  some  catacombs  and  re- 
Biains,  in  the  Etruscan  taste,  probably  the  work  of  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Tuscans.  1  he  earth  is  supposed  by  3M.  Olivier  to 
be  decomposed  porphyry. 

j-Milo,  the  ancient  Melos,  is  certainly  volcanic;  and  our 
author  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  this  island,  which 
waa  once  flourishing  and  independent.  He  thinks  he  has  dis- 
covered the  traces  of  the  ancient  town,  which  was  situated  on  a 
promontory  near  the  road.  The  remains  of  marble  and  gra- 
nitic columns  show  that  it  was  Cnce  splendid;  and  the  nume- 
rous catacombs,  like  those  at  Alexandria,  that  it  mvis,t  have  been 
populous.  It  is  now  poor  and  scantily  inhabited.  ,  . . .  •) 
.  Of  Santorin,  our  author's  account  is  full  and  seemingly  cor- 
rect. It  is  also  certainly  volcanic  •,  and  the  various  changes  it  hai 
undergone  are  described  at  length,  and  supported  by  good  au- 
thorities.    We  shall  transcribe  the  summary  view. 

'  If  the  reader  reflect  on  the  considerable  changes  which  the  island 
of  Santorin  his  experienced  through  the  effects  of  a  volcano  that 
acts  on  it  from  a  very  remote  period,  he  will  remark  in  them  four 
principal  periods,  very  distinct  from  each  other.  At  the  first  period 
the  island  was  limited  to  Mounts  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Ellas,  as  far  as 
the  environs  of  Pirgos  and  of  Messaria,  the  only  places  that  are  not 
volcanised.  The  second  was  the  formation  of  the  rest  of  the  island 
as  far  as  Therasia  and  Aspronisi.  The  roadstead  then  did  not  exist, 
and  the  island  w'as  as  large  again,  of  a  rounded  or  oblong  foi-m  :  the 
ground  rose  in  the  form  of  a  calqtle  more  or  less  irregular  at  its  sum- 
mit, commanded  at  one  of  the  extremities  by  Mounts  St.  Stephen 
and  St.  Elias.  The  third  period  was  the  sudden  and  extraordinary 
depression  which  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  whence  has 
resulted  the  roadstead.  The  fourth  and  last  period,  is  the  form>a- 
ficn  of  three  islands  which  have  successively  issued  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  Perhaps,  there  will  one  day  be  formed  others  ;  perhaps, 
all  these  islands  will  be  united  to  each  other,  and  all  the  space  which 
the  roadstead  occupies,  will  again  be  filled  up.  It  is  impossible  to 
foresee  allthe  changes  that  may  take  place  as  long  as  the  volcano 
which  exists  at  Santorin,  shall  be  in  activity. 

*  We  say  that  there  was  a  period  when  this  island  was  less  consi- 
derable than  it  has  been  in  the  sequel.  In  faot,  if  we  consider  that 
the  three  islands  which  form  the  road,  are  entirely  composed  of  sub- 
stances vomited  forth  ny  a  volcano,  disposed  in  strata  and  in  banks, 
corresponding  to  each  other,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  believe  that  all 
these  substances  thrown  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  have 
-formed  an  inland  nearly  circular.  And  then  if  we  remark  around  the 
roadstead  the  coast  which  is  perpendicular  a  great  way  into  the  sea, 
is  it  rrot  evident  that  there  has  been  in  the  sequel  a  sudden  depression 
of  a  great  part  of  the  island  which  went  to  occupy  the  voids  that 
the  anterior  explodions  must  have  formed  ?    This  deprw'ssion  by  occa- 
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sioning  the  circular  lending  which  is  to  be  remarked  all  round  the 
roadstead,  foinied  of  a  single  one,  these  islands  knowu  in  aiuii^uity 
by  the  names  of  Thera,  Therasia,  and  Automate.  Even  though  the 
ancient  anthers  had  not  transmitted  nearly  the  pcDod  at  which  the 
island  Hiera  issued  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  even  though  .we  had 
not  known  the  exact  period  yf  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  LittlTe 
and  the  New  Kammeni,  inspection  alone  would  indicate  that  tliese 
three  islands  are  of  a  formation  very  posterior  to  that  of  the  other 
three;  for,  independently  of  their  not  presenting  the  same  organisa- 
tion, they  are  not  covered  with  that  thick  stratum  of  white  pumice- 
stone  which  is  to  be  remarked  in  the  idands  cf  Thera,  Therasia, 
and  Aspronisi.  This  stratum  appears  evidently  to  have  been  pro- 
duced before  the  appearance  of  Thfra,  and  even  before  tlie" forma- 
tion of  th.e  roadstead,  since  no  traces  of  it  are  to  be  seen  on  that 
island,  and  since  it  does  not  shew  itisclf  on  any  of  the  advanced  parts 
of  the  coast.'     VoL  ii.   p.  246- 

Santorin,  out  author  thinks,  was  onee  a  populous,  rich,  and 
healthy  island.  The  volcanoes  have  greatly  changed  its  charac- 
ter in  each  respect.  :/'^ 

The  history  of  Crete  is  very  full;'  tjiit  M^e  find  nothing  eiiher 
sufiiciently  new  or  interesting  to  detain  us.  Some  account  of 
the  climate  v/e  shall  transcribe.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the-gea  de- 
pend on  the  winds  alone. 

*  From  the  time  of  our  arrival  in  Crete  till  the  approaches  .of  the 
autumnal  equinox,  Reaumur's  thermometer,  with  spirits  of  wine,  was 
constantly  during  the  day  at  25,  26,  and  seldom  at  27  degrees,  in  a 
room  with  a  north-east  aspect.  We  had  at  most  had  25  degrees  at 
Santorin  and  at  Milo  ;  22,  and  23  at  Naxia.  True  it  is  that  tlie  sea- 
son vv'as  somewhat  less  advanced  when  we  visited  those  islands. 

*  During  the  three  summer  months,  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sua 
is  constantly  tempered  every  day,  from  eight  or  nine  o'clock  ia  the 
morning  till  the  evening,  by  the  raihcr  rapid  current  of  air  which 
prevails  from  north  to  south  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  and 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Crete.  This  refreshing  wind,  (J^Uwl  embat^ 
takes  its  course  and  is  modified  throughout  the  Levant,  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  coasts  and  the  extent  of  sea  which  Ij^s  bcfpre 
them.  We  shall  remark,  by  the  Vv-ay,  that  it  is  soutli-west  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Crete,  of  Cyprus,  and  of  Caramania  ;  nearly  nortb- 
west  at  Smyrna  and  Alexandria  %  west  at  Tyre,  Sidon,  ai,id  on  all 
the  coast  of  Syria,  It  comes  to  Athens,'  from  the  v/est  dr  frcni  the 
gidf  of  Lepante  ;  and  this  it  is  v/hich  t,he  Greeks  designated  under 
the  name  of  Zephyr.  During  the  night,  the  w-ind  takes  a  contrary 
direction  ;  it    comes  from  the  land  to  the  sea  ;  it  is  more  faint  than 

'    during  the  day,  and  ne%'er  extends  beyond  three  or  four  leagues. 

*  The  winds  are  variable  in  the  other  seasons,  especially  towards 
the  equinoxes :  at  the  end  of  Fructidor,  we  exi)eri»nccd,  with  a 
southerly  wind  which  lasted  two  days,  a  heat  cf  from  30  to  32  de- 
grees. The  horizon  was  then  charged  with  smoke,  and  the  rays  of 
the  sun  were  reddish  and  faint,  as  is  remarked  in  Egypt,  when  the 
fame  \yind  is  felt.    Citikien  Pcvron,  a  ship-captain,  told  us  that  being- 
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at  anchor,  at  Suda,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1793,  the  heat  became  s(» 
considerable  from  eight  to  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  during  a  gale  of 
wind  from  the  south,  that  people  could  scarcely  breathe,  and  every 
one  felt  a  general  faintncss.  The  iron  guns  of  his  ship  had  con- 
tracted so  violent  a  degree  of  heat,  that  a  persoti  could  not  lean  his 
hand  on  them  without  being  forced  to  withdraw  it  immediately. 
This  fact  was  certified  to  us  by  citizen  Mure  and  the  other  French- 
men settled  at  Canea.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  one  ascertained, 
by  means  of  the  thermometer,  the  true  degree  of  heat  which  pre- 
vailed diiring  this  memorable  evening. 

*  Though  the  cold  is  sharply  felt  in  winter,  on  Ida  and  on  the 
summit  of  the  White  Mountains,  and  though  they  are  covered  with 
snow  as  early  as  the  end  of  Brumaire,  the  temperature  is,  neverthe- 
less, very  mild  in  the  plains  and  towards  the  coasts.  There  it  does 
not  freeze  :  there  the  rains' are,  frequent,  but  of  short  duration.  The 
sun  appears  almost  immediately  after  the  rr.in,  and  the  »ky  is  fre- 
quently clear  and  serene.  In  summer  it  never  rains,  either  in  Crete, 
or  in  the. islands  of  the  jEgean  Sea.  The  dew  is  then  sufficient  for 
the  support  of  the  vegetation  of  the  plants  which  grovvT  spontaneously 
in  these  climates.  Almost  all  the  others  must  be  watered,  if  it  be 
wished  to  cultivate  them  with  any  success.*     Vol.  ii.   r.  295. 

The  history  of  Crete  is  not  very  interesting,  if  we  except  the 
late  exploits  of  Lambro,  which  have  much  the  air  of  fable, 
but  are  yet  within  the  limits  of  probability.  The  population 
is  supposed  to.  amount  to  240,000  j  but  the  number  of  Greeks, 
is  diminishing. 

The  rivers  are  chiefly  mountain-torrents  of  melting  snow. 
The  famous  labyrinth,  it  is  said,  may  be  taken  for  an  old  quarry 
of  soft  calcareous  stone  j  or  for  a  place  of  habitation,  capable  of 
containing  a  whole  colony,  had  not  ancient  authors  informed  us 
of  its  object  and  its  model.  But  we  know  the  character  of  the 
Cretans, . and  cannot  depend  on  their  stories. — The  commerce 
and  the  productions  of  Ci*ete  are  particulvirly  detailed.  1  he 
pi-oductions  are  numerous  and  valuable-,  and  most  of  the  va- 
rieties of  the  animal  kingdom  are,  in  their  different  seasons,  (fishes 
excepted)'  in  apparait  profusion  ;  but  corn,  and  whatever  re- 
quires hlinian  industry  to  produce,  is  scarce  ;  for  this  island  is 
loaded  with  the  severest  chains  of  the  despotic. Ottoman. 

On  the  whole,  though  in  many  parts  this  work  cannot  boast 
of  novelty,  or  of  a  manner  peculiarly  lively  or  interesting,  it 
contains  some  facts  of  importance,  which  have  escaped  or  been 
overlooked  by  former  travelers.  The  translation  also  improves, 
in  the  progress  ;  yet  in  no  part  does  it  appear  free,  easy,  or 
elegant. 
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Art.  X. — lufroductlon  to  the  Ne^o   Testament.     By  John  Davi4 
AlJchaeliSy  i^c.     (Continued from  p.  196  of  the  present  Volume.) 

K  ESUMING  our  review  of  this  valuable  work,  we  proceed 
to  the  EPISTLES  styled  catholic.  In  this  number  are  in- 
chided  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  the  two  of  St.  Peter,  the  First 
of  St.  Joljn,  and  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  which  acquired  the 
general  title  of  catholic  from  their  not  having  been  ad<lressed 
to  any  particular  community  or  person.  Indeed  the  Second  and 
Third  Epistles  of  St.  John  are  inserted  among  these,  partly  as 
being  written  by  the  author  of  the  First,  and  partly  from  the 
danger  of  their  being  lost,  on  account  of  their  brevity,  if  suf- 
fered to  remain  detached  from  the  rest. 

The  title  of  catholic  is  observed  by  Michaelis  to  be  of  great 
antiquity,  since  Eusebius,  in  the  fourth  century,  used  it  as  then 
common ;  but  in  the  sixth,  the  Latin  writers  applied  to  them 
that  of  canonical — the  first  instance  of  which  is  found  in  the 
writings  of  Cassiodorus.  This  change  has  been  supposed  by 
some  to  have  arisen  from  the  terms  catholkus  and  canonlcus 
having  been  confounded :  our  author,  however,  ascribes  the 
origin  of  the  term  canonlcus  to  the  circumstance  that  the  au- 
thenticity of  five  out  of  these  seven  epistles  had  been  formerly 
doubted— the  First  of  St.  Peter  and  the  First  of  St.  John  having 
been  the  only  two  of  indisputable  authority.  As,  however, 
the  doubts  concerning  the  rest  gradually  subsided,  the  term 
canonical  was  no  longer  restricted  to  those  just  mentioned,  but 
extended  equally  to  the  rest.  Indeed,  Michaclis  supposes  it  not 
impossible  that  they  all  might  have  been  styled  canonical,  from 
the  universality  of  their  reception,  and  as  being  acknowledged 
in  all  books  and  all  languages. 

•  Eusebius,'  however,  *  in  his  catalogue  of  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament,  has  placed  only  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  and 
the  First  Epistle  of  St,  John,  among  the  6y.iA0y8pt,£va.f  or  books 
universally  received  by  the  Christian  church.  The  other  five  he  has 
placed  among  the  avriAsyofxs-.'a,  or  books  which  were  not  universally 
received.  However  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  was  admitted  by  the 
greatest  part  of  those  who  rejected  the  remaining  four.  Whether 
they  who  rejected  these  epistles  had  good  reason  for  so  doing,  v/ill 
be  considered  in  the  proper  places.'     Vol.iv.   p.  270. 

After  these  and  other  remarks  on  the  catholic  epistles  in 
general,  Michaelis  opens  his  twenty-sixth  chapter  with  obser- 
vations relative  to  the  James  who  was  called  the  brother  of 
Jesus,  propounding  the  five  different  opinions  which  have  been 
entertained  on  the  subject:— 1.  I'hat  James  and  Judas,  men- 
tioned as  brothers  of  Jesus,  were  sons  of  Joseph,  not  by 
Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  but  by  a  former  Wife  j — a.  Th^t, 
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they  were  sons  of  Joseph  by  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus  ;— 
^. -That  they  were  the  sons  of  Joseph  by  the  widow  of  a 
brother  who  had  died  without  children  ; — 4.  I  hat  frorh  James 
and  Judas  being  called  the  sons  of  Alphaeus,  Alphaus  might 
have  been  the  name  of  Joseph's  brother,  by  the  marriage  of 
whose  widow  the  law  required  he  should  raise  up  seed  to  him  j — 
J:.  That,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Jerome,  the  term 
brothers,  respecting  James  and  Judas,  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the 
literal  and  strict  sense,  but  as  signifying,  according  to  the  He- 
brew language,  cousin,  or  relative  in  general ;  derivingf  the 
relationship,  in  the  present  instance,  not  from  Joseph,  but  Mary, 
Of  these  five  opinions  Michaelis  observes — 

*  —there  are  only  two,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  at  all  pro^ 
bable ;  and  these  are  the  first,  and  the  last.  Which  of  these  two 
ought  to  be  preferred*  I  will  not  undertake  to  determine.  I  was 
formerly  attached  to  the'latler,  because  I  bad  been  taught  frpm  my 
yc|uth  t^.at  it  was  'the  triie  one,  and  had  heard  it  supported  by  very 
Fpecibub'  argumcr.ts.  "fyit  the  more  I  have  examined  it,  the  more  I 
ha-ve  doubted  of  it's  truth-:  and  at  present  it  appears  to  me  less  pro- 
bable, than  the  first  opinion.  I  shall  leave  the  question  however 
ondetermined,  and  argue  in  the  following  sections  hypothetically.* 
Vol.jv.  p.  276.   :   ..'  ..   ' 

Extending  his  investigation  concerning  the  author  of  this 
fpistle, '  Michaelis  goes  on  to  inquire,  whether  he  were  an 
Apostle  ?  and,  if  one/ whether  the  elder  James,  or  the  younger  ? 
Having  entered  at  large  into  the  arguments  appropriate  to  his 
silbje'ct,  he  terminates  the  section  without  deciding  on  the  lat-r 
ter  question',  but  inclines  to  tlie  opinion  that  the  writer  was 
James  the  Elder. 

Reverting  to  the  five  opinions'  already  enumerated,  and  ob-» 
•'serving  that  the  first  was  the  most  ancient,  our  author  proceeds 
to  remark,  that,  though  there  be  no  improbability  in  supposing 
the  epistle  to  have  been  written  by  a  brother-in-law  of  Christ, 
the  epistle  itself  affords  no  warrant  for  such  an  inference. 
After  a  discussion  of  the  circurristances  connected  with  the 
subject,  hov/ever,  the  professor  concludes  that  the  opinion 
that  St.  James,  called  the  brother  of  Jesus,  was /the  author 
or  the  epistle  in  question,  is  by  no  mean?  improbable;  and 
adds  : 

*  The  more  I  consider  it,  the  more  I  am^  iuclined  to  prefer  it  ta 
that,  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Jerom.  A  person,  who  was 
brother,  that  is,  brother  in  law,  of  the  founder  of  the  Christian  re- 
Mgion,  who  ^.presided  many'years  over  the  Christian  community,  in 
Jeru'salern,  \vho  was'cons'ldered  as  one  of  the' pillars  of  the  church, 

,  and  who  at  the  same  time  was  so  delicate  in  his  conduct  toward  the 
Jew^i  that  even  they,  vrh6did_notbe!iev'^  respected  him,  is  exaclW 
siiclv-a  person)  aa  the  author.  tV  our  epistie,  'iJfe  fer  ar  we  rricT)'  judge 
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from  its  contents,  appears  to  have  been.  Absolute  certainty  hovVr 
ever  is  Irardly  to  be  obtained,  because  our  historical  information  is 
here  defective.  -  We  have  no  writer  to  whom  we  can  appeal  on  thij 
subject ;  and  Hegcsippus,  who  lived  in  the  former  part  of  the  second 
century,  and  who  therefore  had  the  means  of  procuring  inteUigence, 
has  so  blended  his  account  with  fable,  that  no  dependence  can  bef 
placed  on  it/     Vol.  iv,  p.  291.. 

Having  terminated  this  research,  the  next  has  for  its  object 
,  the  persons  to  whom  this  epistle  was  luritten  ;  and  whom  the  author 
of  it  styles  *  the  twelve  tribes,  which  are  scattered  abroad ' — a 
compellation  evidently  applicable  not  to  heathen  converts,  but 
native  Jews,  who  lived  out  of  Palestine,  and— as  the  epistle  Is 
written  in  Greek — who  used  the  Greek  language.  The  ques- 
tion, nevertheless,  still  remains  :  Was  it  addressed  to  the  Jews  in 
general,  or  only  to  those  of  them  who  were  converts  to-thq 
Christian  religion  ? — Besides  other  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
former  opinion,  as  urged  by  Lardner  in  particular,  to  show 
that  the  epistle  was  addressed  to  the  Jews  in  general,  he  ex- 
pressly opposes  to  the  address  of  it  '  to  the  twelve  tribes  which 
are  scattered  abroad,'  what  is  advanced  by  the  author  in  the 
third  verse  of  the  first  chapter — the  trying  of  your  faith  ivorieth 
patience^ — which  is  considered  as  scarcely  applicable  but  to 
Christian  faith;  and  likewise  the  caution  in  ch.  ii.  v.  i.  not  to 
"hold  their  faith  bv  itpocioif'jKri'^ioi.ii  rrj;  ^ojijf,  which  implies  that 
his  readers  were  at  least  ostensible  believers  in  Christ,  or  he 
would  not  have  cautioned  them  against  an  abuse  of  their  faith 
in  him.  Hence,  the  professor  thinks  it  certain  that  St.  James 
wrote  to  persons  who  were  already  converted  from  JudaVsm  to 
Christianity ;  at  the  same  time  believing,  that,  as  this  apostle 
was  highly  respected  by  the  Jews  in  general,  it  was  both  his 
wish  and  intention  to  be  read  by  them  ;  and,  therefore,  that 
his  desire  to  convert  them  had  an  influence  on  his  mind  in 
writing. 

Having  thus  concluded  his  preliminary  Inquiries,  the  profes- 
sor brings  us  to  the  epistle  itself.  Asa  prelude  to  an  exaniina- 
rion  of  its  contents,  he  observes  that  St.  James  possessed  more 
of  the  moralist  than  the  dogmatist ;  and,  remarking  tliat  this  cha- 
racter is  confirmed  by  his  writing,  he  defends  its  authenticity 
and  inspiration  from  the  objections  tlience  raised  ;  and,  after 
assigning  satisfactory  reasons  for  the  diversity  of  the  contents 
■of  this  epistle  from  those  of  St.  Paul,  adds  :— 

*  The  precepts  and  exhortations,  which  are  arranged,  not  syste- 
matically, but  so  as  they  occasionally  occurred  to  the  writer,  may  be 
.reduced  to  the  following  heads. 

*  I.  St.  James  exhorts  his  readers,  to  bear  with  patience  the  mis- 
fortunes and  persecutions,  which  they  endure.d  on  account  of  theii^ 
faith  :  and  cautions  them  not"  to  murmur  agaiint  God,  or  to  ascribe 
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tQ  liim, their  temptations  to  a  renunciation  of  their  faith,  ch.  i.  2—3  s. 
The  six  last  verses  of  this  chapter,  wliich  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
following  words,  *',  if  ye  kno\v  these  things,  happy  are  ye,  if  yc 
do  them,"  form  the  conclusion  of  this  erJiortation. 

,*  2.  In  the  next  place  he  exhorts  them  to  a  contempt  of  riches 
(on  which  subject  he  had  briefly  touched,  ch.  i.  11.  12),  as  being 
the  surest  means  of  fortifying  themselves  against  affliction.  He 
knew  probably  that  the  Jews,  to  v/hom  he  wrote,  set  a  high  va- 
lue on  riches,  and  considered  worldly  prosperity  as  a  mark  of  divine 
favour.  He  warns  them  therefore,  not  to  be  adrairei-s  of  a  brilliant 
exterior,  nor  to  imagine,  that  wealth  and  honours  are  alone  worthy 
of  esteem,  which  he  probably  means,  by  i:^iUiX'jKy,'^i::u  t-zj;  ^o^yii% 
ch.  ii.  I.  And,  to  render  this  precept  mare  intelligible,  he  suppose? 
the  case  of  two  strangers  corning  at  the  same  time  into  the  syna- 
gogue, the  one  poorly,  the  other  richly  dressed,  If  the  value  of 
their  clothes  determined  the  respect  to  be  paid  to  them,  the  one 
might  be  treated  with  much  less,  the  other  with  much  greater 
honour  than  he  deserved.  The  poor  man  might  be  a  valuable  and 
sincere  member  of  the  C'lristian  church,  and  though  indigent  in  this, 
world,  mi^ht  be  destined  to  be  rich  in  the  world  to  come,  Xhe 
rich  man  on  the  contrary  might  be  an  enemy  of  the  Christians,  an 
oppressor  of  the  poor,  and  might, have  visited  the  synagogue,  not  to, 
set  an  example  of  devotion,  but  merely  to  gratify  his  cr-riosity,  or 
perhaps  to  find  an  object  for  the  exei'cise  of  his  ridicule.  St.  James^ 
then  proceeds,  ch.  ii.  10 — 26.  to  spniej  general  reflexions  on  the  ne-, 
cessity  of  acting  agreeably  to  our  conviction,  and  asserts,  that  who- 
ever wilfidly  transgresses  one  point  of  the  law,  shews  a  contempt 
for  the  whole  law.  This  leads  him  to  the  consideration  of  the  n-:. 
cessity  of  good  works  in  general  ;  and  he  concludes  by  sa,ying,  that 
faith  without  works  is  like  a  body  without  a  soul. 

*  In  the  fourth  chapter  he  resumes  the  subject  of  love  forworldly 
possessions  and  enjovments,  and  censures  those,  who  form  to  them-  ■ 
selves  imaginary  schemes  of  happiness,  without  considering,  that 
every  thing  depends  on  the  will  of  Providence,  and  that  all  their 
plans  may  be  defeated  in. a  moment.  This  consideration  leads  him, 
ch.  v.  1 — 6.  to  address  the  rich,  Avho  arc  too  frequently  oppressors 
of  the  poor,  in  severe,  and  at  the  same  timre  poetical,  language. 
The  whole  passage  is  a  kind  of  apostrophe  ;  for  he  addresses  and 
threatens  those,  to  whom  he  does  not  immediately  write.  In 
ver.  7 — II.  he  i-eturns  from  the  rich  to  the  poor,  whom  he  comforts, 
and  exhorts  to  bear  adversity  with  patience. 

*  I  believe  likewise  that  the  12th  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter  (which 
appears  to  be  a  fragment  of  Christ's  sermon  on  the  mount)  belong3 
to  the  same  subject,  and  that  it  is  connected  with  ch.  iv.  13.  14. 
where  St.  James  had  said,  "  Go  to  now,  ye  that  say,  to-day  or  to- 
morrow  we  will  go  into  such  a  city,  and  continue  there  a  year,  and 
buy  and  sell  and  get  gain,  whereas  ye  know  not  what  shall  be  on 
the  morrow."  If  this  supposition  be  true,  ch.  v.  12.  contains  not 
a  prohibition  of  serious  oaths,  by  which  we  bind  ourselves  to  the 
performance  of  certain  duties,  but  only  of  Avanton  oaths,  by  which 
w-e  endeavour  in  common  conversation  to  give  energy  to  an  assertion^ 
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\\\z\.  we  will  do  this  or  that,  that  we  \viil  go  to  this  or  that  city,  &c^ 
St.  James  then  conckules,  ch.  v.  13 — 18.  with  an  exhortatioh  to 
conliile  in  the  Supreme  Being,  whether  in   prospeiity  or  in  adver* 

sity. 

'  3.  In   the  third  chapter  St.  Jan:ies  Censures  the  great  desire^ 
which  many  had  to  teach  pubUcly  in  tlie  place  01  worship.     This 
must  not  be  understood  of  a  desire  to  obtain  thd  office  of  a  minister  or 
bishop,  for  this  explanation  renders  the  pus^age  obscure.     We  must 
make  a  distinction  between  holding  an  ecclesiastical  office,  and  teach- 
ing in  the  place  of  public  worship,  for  among  the  Jews,  and  Uke^ 
wise  among  the  primitive  Christians,  the  latter 'did  not  necessarily 
imply  the   former.     In  the  Jewish  synagogues,  after  a  chapter  had 
been  read  from  the  Bible,  every  man  who  had  sufficient  learning  and 
abihty  was  pentiitted  to  expound  and  to  'exhort:  .and.  the  ,sam$, 
custom  prevailed  in  the  primitive  church.     St.  James  therefore  warns 
his  readers  against  the  abuse  of  this  hberty,  and  ad'Ases  them  to  be 
cautious  how  they  spake  in  public,  because  it  v.'as  extrem.ely  difficult. 
to  perform  this  task  with  propriety.     St.  James  had  'probably  beetx 
informed,  that   many  of  those  who  were  so  forward  to  deliver  the.ir, 
sentiments,  harangued  only  to   gratify  their  vanjty,  and  that  they 
censured  others,  not  so  much  to.  promote  piety,  ,'as' to -gratify  private 
hatred  and  envy.     For  this  reason,  after  having  censured..the  abuses 
of  public   speaking,   he  proceeds  to  the  source   of  those  abuses^ 
namely,  hatred  and  envy  :  and  concludes  ch.  iv.  if.  12,.  with  an  ex- 
hortation, not  to  calumniate  and  unjustly  judge  our  brethren. 

*  Whether  the  Jewish  converts,  to  whom  St.  James  wrote  his 
epistle,  had  places  of  worship  apart  from  the  synagogue,  and  in 
these  places  the  abuses  pi-evailed,  which  St.  James  censures ;  or 
whether  they  still  met  in  the  synagogue,  and  certain  Christians 
abused  the  privilege  of  speaking,  so  as  to  create  disorder,  , is  a  ques- 
tion, which  has  not  yet  been  examined,  and  which  I  propose  for^ 
future  consideration.  The  latter  is  at  least  net  impossible :  for  it 
appears  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  in  the  age,  in  which 
the  Epistle  of  St.  James  was  written,  Christians,  and  even  the  apo-p 
sties  themselves  were  permitted  to  teach  in  the  Jewish  synagogues.' 
Vol.  iv.  p.  297. 

To  this  analysis,  which  exhibits  the  usual  marks  of  our  au- 
thor's acuteness,  the  following  remarks  are  subjoined. 

*  Though  St.  James  lived  in  Jerusalem,  he  has  quoted  the  Old 
Testament,  not  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  but  according  to 
the  Septuagint,  whence  it  appears  that  he  was  very  conversant  with 
the  Greek  Bible.  However  there  is  one  passage,  namely,  that 
qaoted  in  ch.  iv.  5.  wh:ch  has  not  yet  been  disdovered  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint. I  formerly  made  an  attempt  in  my  Latin  notes  to  this 
epistle  to  point  out  the  place :  but  I  now  perceive  that  the  attempt 
was  imsuccessful.  -  .    >'■■ 

'  The  style  of  this  epistle  is  not  more  unclassical,  than  that  of 
■other  books  of  the  New  Testament  ;  and  the  thoughts,  especially 
such  as  are  figurative,  are  elegant  and  lively,  so  that   St.  Jame^,  ap- • 
pears  to  have  besri  endued  with  a  poetical  genius. 
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*  3.  The  language  is  more  figurative,  than  that  of  a  Greek 
tpistle  written  by  a  classic  author  would  be.  It  is  sometimes  poeti- 
cal, sometimes  oratorical,  and  has  the  usual  marks  of  oriental  com- 
position. 

*  4.  There  occur  sometimes  words,  which  a  correct  Greek  writer 
would  not  have  used  in  those  places,  for  instance  TTOsfJai,  ch.  i.  ii» 
and  ^nXrfisiCy  ch.  i.  18.  This  perhaps  m.ay  be  ascribed  to  the 
circumstance,  that  the  author  was  not  much  accustomed  to  write 
Greek.  ♦ 

*  The  materials  are  not  methodically  arranged  :  there  are  frequent 
transitions  from  one  subject  to  another :  and  even  where  the  same- 
subject  is  continued,  the  connexion  of  one  period  with  another  is  not 
always  obvious.  Sometimes  St.  James  quits  a  subject,  which  he 
appears  to  have  finished,  and  after  he  has  discussed  some  other  topic 
returns  to  the  subject,  which  he  had  before  quitted.  This  arrange- 
ment is  very  different  from  that  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

*  6.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  short  epistle  t\vo  passages  occur, 
■wbicb  are  perfect  hexameters,  namely  in  ch.  i.  17.  iv.  4.  Was  St. 
James,  who  lived  in  Palestine,  accustomed  to  read  Greek  verses : 
did  he  quote  from  Christian  hymns  m  the  Greek  language  :  or  what 
was  the  origin  of  these  hexameters  ? 

*  7.  Wetstein  in  his  note  to  ch.  iv.  5.  has  drawn  a  parallel  be- 
tween several  passages  in  this  epistle,  and  passages  in  the  Wisdom  oi" 
Solomon,  which  in  Wetstein's  opinion  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
St.  James  borrowed  from  this  book.  I  wish  that  this  question  were 
examined  more  minutely,  especially  as  I  have  hardly  ever  met  with 
a  passage  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testaipent,  which  wis  taker* 
from  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  However,  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
St.  James,  as  he  lived  in  Jerusalem,  where  Chaldee  was  spoken,  en- 
deavoured to  familiarise  himself  v,-ith  the  Greek  languag-e  by  study-: 
ing  the  Greek  Apocrypha  more  diligently,  than  the  other  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  appear  to  have  done.'    Vol.  iv.  r.  300. 

The  professor,  Iiaving  thus  generally  stated  the  contents  of 
this  epistle,  goes  on  to  examine  *  whether  St.  James's  doctrine 
concerning  faith  and  works  contradicts  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of' 
faith  without  works :' — which  having  determined  in  the  nega- 
tive, he  concludes  the  discussion  by  observing  that  St.  James, 
when  he  v7rote  his  epistle,  had  not  seen  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Romans ;  for,  if  he  had,  he  would  probably  have  delivered 
his  doctrine  relative  to  faith  and  works  in  other  words,  and 
would  have  avoided  the  use  of  terms  which  St.  Paul  had 
adopted  in  his  doctrine  of  faith  without  works  -,  since  he  must 
have  been  aware  that  the  use  of  the  same  terms  would  unavoid- 
ably create,  at  least,  an  apparent  contradiction  to  the  doctrine 
of  St.  Paul. 

Having  entered  into  the  question  *  of  the  time  when  the 
Epistle  of  St.  James  was  written,'  and  deterniined  it,  upon 
very  probable  grounds,  to  have  been  long  before  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans, — agreeing  with  Bode,  who  refers  it  to 
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the.  scattering  abroad  of  the  converts  soon. after  tl>e  death  of, 
St.  Stephen,  mentioned  in  Actsviij.  4.— -the:  canonical  authority^ 
of  the  epistle  is  more  fully  investigatedy.  and  the  result  stated- 
in  the  following  words.  ' 

♦  Th^  tjuestion,  Vhether  it  is  canonical,,  t)ia.t  js,  whether  we  ought 
to  receive  it  as  a  divir.e  and  infallible  workj'must,  according   to  the 
principles  v^hich  ^  haye  laid  dovvn  in  vol.  :.  ^Ii.  iii.  sect",  2.   depend 
on  the  p-revioiis  question,  whether  the^  authoiVF^?  an  apostle.     If. 
th£  James  who  wrote  thii  epistle,  was  either  the  elder  apostle  James, 
the  son  of  Zcbedee,  or  tlie  youngs:r  apostl^^  J^'mes,  the  sen  of  A1-. 
phpeusy'it  is  'cauonkal,     But:if  ,it,\vas  wi^itten;  by  the^  JaJne3».  who* 
was  brother  in  law  of  Christ,  and  not  an_  apostle,  we  can   have  rio , 
proof  of  its  inspiration  and  infallibility."    Supernatural  a.ssistance  was, 
pri^.r^i^'ed,  by.  Christ  to  the  apostles  "alone  :;^pd' therefore,  though 
James,  the  brother  in  law  of  Christ,  >vap  a  man  of  great  efniuence  j^. 
the'churfh  of  Jerusalem,  though  he  took  a  priqcipal  part  in  the  ftrst 
council,  which  wvi9,.held  thci-e,  t^hough   h|:.  is-  called  by  i^t'.  Pam  a 
pillar  of  the  church,  and  is  mentioned  Gal.  li'.  9*  even  before  St.  Peter 
and  St,  John>  ..y^t  ^U  these  circumstances  put '  together  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that,  his  writi.ngs.were  ^vlnely  inspired.     I  coijchids' 
the'fefore  "Hy^'.repeat'Jng  the  assertion  that,  lif.  the  James.,, who  wrote, 
this  .epistle,  was.  either  the  oi^e  or  the^o'ther'of  the  twelve  apostles', 
who.  bone  this  name,  it.  is  canonical :  but  if  not, '  it  is  not  ca-nonical.' , 
Vol.Tvl^'V.  314.,' 

•  The  First  Epistle-  of  St.  PtTtR^  comes  next  In  succes^!: 
sion  ;  and  from  the  contejits  pi  it^iaccur^tely  examiued,  il  :i^' 
with  the  highest  prohability  'conqliidedi'^that  the  apostle'  '.fX(-)r„ 
dres'^sed  himself  -to  Jewish  proselytes,    then    becoAie.  ilQ.nyerta 
to  Christianity,  iaPontus,  Galatia,  C^ppadoc'ia,  AsiaM^nor,,ajid 
Eithynia,  though   It  be  diihcult  at  present  to    assiga.his  reai. 
motive  for  addressing  them,  from  the  >vapt,  of  his!;o-ric<dl  d^ta;- 

Having   stated  his  reasons  for  concluding  that,  before  St. 
Peter  wrote  this  epistle,  he  had  read  the  Epistle-  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  Romans,  Michaelis  inquires  into  the  time   of   StF  Peter's; 
writing  ;  determines  it  to  have  been  not  tong  before  or  after'  the 
year  60,  upon  the  belief  that  Babylon  is  to  be  -under.stood  in 
its  lltei-al  sense;  whereas   Lardner,  taking -it  as  the  mystical 
name  of  Rome,  fixes  the  date  upon  this  latter  belief  bet\vpeh'<5':j-^ 
arid  6^.    Our  author,  haying  grounded  his  condusiQiiupoi;!. this 
foundation,  proceeds  in  the  next  section  to  show,  that  Babylon, 
whence  St.  Peter  dated  his  First  Epistle,  ,was  eitjier  the  ar;iQien^ 
city  of  that  name  op.-.theipviphrates,.  ,or  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris  j. 
but,  concluding  in  favour  of  the  former,  attempts  to  confuti?  by, 
various  arguments  the  interpretation  of  Babylon  in  a.  mysticrd 
sense.     'Jfiis  being  accomplished,  he  thus  exhibits  the  contents 
and  design  of  the  epistle. 

*  The  object  of    this  epistle   is  .assigiicd  "by  St.  Peter  h;mself, 
cb.v,  12.  where  he  says,  *'  I  have  written  briefly,  exligrtiag,  and 
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testifying,  that  this  is  the  trne  grace  of  God,  wherein  ye  stand. ^ 
But  I  have  shewn  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter,  that  the  per- 
son8>  to  whom  -he  wrot^,  were  uncircumcised  Jewish  proselytes, 
who  had  received  the  Christian  faith.  St.  Peter  wrote  therefore  to 
convince  his  readers,  that,  though  they  were  of  gentile  origin,  and 
hiad  not  been  circumcised,  they  stood  in  the  grace  of  God,  as  well 
as  the  Jewish  and  circumcised  converts  to  Christianity. 

'  The  manner,  in  which  St.  Peter  has  treated  this  question,  is 
very  different  from  that  of  St.  Paul.  Fot'  he  has  not  divided  his 
epistle  into  two  distinct  parts,  the  one  doctrinal,  the  other  practical, 
as  St.  Paul  has  usually  done  :  but  has  interwoven  the  doctHnes  with 
the  exhortations.  This  remarkable  difference  in  their  modes  of 
thinking  and  writing  deserves  particularly  to  be  noted.  Several  ad- 
versaries of  Christianity  have  asserted,  that  St.  Peter's  doctrine,  in 
respect  to  the  Levitical  law,  was  not  the  same  with  that  of  St.  Paul, 
and  that  St.  Peter  maintained  the  necessity  of  this  law  even  for  the 
heathens.  Now  this  assertion  is  not  only  contradicted  by  what  we' 
read  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  but  more  especially" 
by  the  very  contents  of  his  own  epistle.  In  order  therefore  to  sup- 
port-it  with  any  colour  of  ai-gument,  the  first  step  must  be  to  deny 
that  the  epistle  is  genuine.  It, is  true,  that  no  one  has  hitherto  had 
recourse  to  this  pretext :  but'lest  any  one  should  have  recourse  to  it 
in  future,  and  even  contend  that  St.  Paul  himself  wrote  this  epistle 
in  St.  Peter's  name  in  order  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  a  difference  in 
their  doctrine",  I  have  thought  it  not  unnecessary  to  shew  that  St. 
Paul's  manner  is  totally  different  from  that,  which  is  observable  in 
the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter. 

*  Another  object,  which   St.  Peter   had   in    view,    according  to 
-wTiat   he  says,   ch.  v.  12.  was,  to   exhort.     Now  the   exhortations, 
which  occur  in  this  epistle,  beside  some  occasional  admonitions  ou^ 
idolatry  and  other  heathen  vices,  maybe  reduced  to  the  three  fot. . 
lowing  classes. 

*  I.  To  patience  in  misfortunes;  whence  we  may  conclude  that 
the  Christians  in  Asia  Minor  were  then  in  aflliction  :  and  in  this  re- 
spect  the  object  of  St.  Peter's  First  Epistle  agrees  with  that  of  St. 
James.  These  exhortations  to  patience  St.  Peter  has  not  arranged 
systematically,  but  has  introduced  them  in  various  places,  as  oppor- 
tunities offered,  namely,  ch.  i.  6 — 11.  ii. -21 — 25.  iii.  14.— iv.  7. 
iv.  12 — 19.  V.  7 — II.  St.  Paul  would  have  placed  them  more  me- 
thodically. 

*  2.  To  avoid  whatever  might  give  just  offence  to  the  magistrates 
and  their  fellow  citizens,  and  might  confirm  the  slanderous  reports 
of  their  adversaries.  St.  Peter  speaks  of  slander  in  more  than  one 
place  of  this  epistle ;  and  he  seems  to  have  apprehended,  that  the 
magistrates  would  make  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Chris- 
tians. He  advises  them  therefore  to  be  on  their  guard,  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  their  own  conduct,  that  they,  who  spoke  evil 
of  them,  might  be  put  to  silence.  He  enforces  the  duty  ot  men  to- 
ward the  magistrates,  and  of  wives  toward  their  husbands  :  and  re- 
commends to  the  wives,  whose  husbands  were  yet  unbelievers,  not 
to  convert  them  by  disputation,  but  to  win  them  by  their  owa 
good  conduct.     Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  one  of  the  evil  re- 
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|Jorts,  which  St.  Peter  wished  principally  to  remove,  was,  that  the 
Christian  religion  contributed  to  excite  sedition  on  the  part  of  the 
men,  and  to  cause  disobedience  on  the  part  of  the  v/ives.  The  ex- 
hortations on  this  subject  are  delivered  likewise  in  detached  parts  of 
the  epistle,  namely,  ch.  ii.  12 — 20,.  iii  I  — 13.  iv,  14 — 16.  v  7 — 9, 
In  this  last  passage  thd  word  ha^oKog  denotes  not  "  (^vil,"  but 
*'  calumniator." 

*  3.  To  brotherly  love.  This  exhortation  is  principally  given  in 
ch.i.  22. — ii.  10.  and  St.  Peter  enforces  it  by  representing  to  his 
readers,  that  "  they  were  born  again,  not  of  corruptible,  but  of  in- 
corruptible seed,  by  the  word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth  for 
ever  :"  and  that  they  were  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood, 
a  holy  nation.  But  a  similar  exhortation  occurs  again,  ch.  iv.  8 — H.' 
Vol.  iv.    p.  341. 

A  discussion  next  follows  on  St.  Peter's  mode  of  v/riting,  and 
the  peculiarities  observable  in  his  Greek  style,  as  of  particular 
importance  in  determining,  by  its  internal  characters,  whether 
the  Second  Epistle,  ascribed  to  him,  be  or  be  not  authentic. 
Having,  after  a  variety  of  Isarned  and  acute  observations,  de- 
termined the  question  in  the  affirmative,  and  turned  the  argu- 
ments against  its  authenticity  into  so  many  proofs  for  it,  the 
author  fixes  its  date  to  the  year  64,  and  concludes  his  obser- 
vations by  stating  its  design  to  have  been  of  a  polemical  na- 
ture ;  and  that  St.  Peter  wrote  it  against  certain  persons,  who, 
though  members  of  the  church,  denied  the  doctrine  of  a  ge- 
neral judgement  and  a  dissolution  of  the  world  :  and  these  he- 
pronounces,  from  various  reasons,  to  have  been  Gnostics. 

Having  terminated  in  an  interesting  manner  these  researches, 
we  now  come  to  The  Epistle  of  St.  Jude.  In  inquiring 
after  the,  author,  the  first  question  which  presents  itself  is, 
Whether  he  were  an  apostle  called  Jude,  or  Jude  the  bro- 
ther-in-law of  Jesus  ?  After  much  research,  the  decision 
is  in  favour  of  the  latter.  *  That  the  Jude,  who  wrote  our 
epistle,  was  the  same  person  as  the  Jude  whom  the  Evangelists 
call  "  brother  of  Jesus," — that  is,  the  son  of  Joseph  by  a  former 
wife,' — Michaelis  declares  to  be  the  most  defensible  opinion,  and 
adds : — 

*  On  this  supposition  we  may  assign  the  reason,  why  the  author 
called  himself  "  brother  of  James  :"  for  if  he  was  the  brother-in-lav7 
of  Jesus,  his  brother  James  was  the  person,  who  during  so  many 
years  had  presided  over  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  was  well  known 
both  to  Jews  and  to  Christians,  and  appears  to  have  been  more  cele- 
brated than  either  of  the  apostles,  who  were  called  James.  It  will 
be  objected  perhaps,  that  the  very  same  reasons,  which  I  have 
alleged,  to  shew  that  an  apostle,  of  the  name  of  Jude,  would  have 
assumed  his  proper  title,  will  likewise  shew  that  a  person,  who  was 
called  brother  of  Jesus,  would  have  done  the  same,  and  have  styled 
himself  Jude  the  brother  of  Jesus.     To  this  I  answer,  that  if  he  was 

Crit.Rey.  Vol.35.  Ji.'/;',  1 802.  Z 
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the  son  of  Joseph,  not  by  Mary,  but  by  a  former  wife,  and  Jude' 
behcvcd  in  the  immaculate  conception,  he  must  have  been  sensible, 
that,  though  to  all  outward  appearance  he  was  brother-in-law  of 
Jesus,  since  his  own  father  was  the  husband  of  Jesuj's  mother,  yet 
in  reality  he  was  no  relation  of  Jesus.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Jude, 
called  tlie  brother  of  Josu<5,  was  the  son  of  Joseph,  not  by  a  former 
•wife,  but  by  Mary,  as  Herder  asserts,  I  do  not  sec,  how  the  pre- 
ceding objection  can  be  answered.  For,  if  Jestis  and  Jude  had  the 
same  mother,  Jude  might,  without  the  least  impropriety,  have  styled 
himself  '  bvother  of  Jesus,'  or  *  brother  of  the  Lord :'  and  this 
would  have  been  a  much  more  remarkable  and  distinguishing  title, 
than  that  of  *  brother  of  James.'     Vol.  iv.   p.  366. 

Respecting  the  persons  to  whom  this  epistle  was  addressed, 
as  there  are  no  traces  to  be  discovered  in  it  which  can  assist  in 
determining,  nor  any  thing  in  tlie  address  with  which  it  com- 
mences, that  applies  more  to  one  community  of  Christians 
.  where  Greek  was  spoken,  than  another,  it  must  still  remain 
undecided.  Nor  can  the  time  of  its  being  written  be  with  cer- 
tainty settled.  That  it  is  of  a  later  date  than  the  Second 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter  may  be  safely  asserted  ;  but  whether  it  were 
written  between  64  and  66,  as  Lardner  supposes  j  or  between 
70  and  75,  according  to  Beausobre  and  L'Enfant  j  or  in  71  or 
72,  as  Dodwell  and  Cave  contend  j  or  so  late  as  90,  which  is 
Mill's  opinion  j  Michaelis  professes  himself  unable  to  set- 
tle. However,  he  states  it  as  probable  that  it  was  written 
prior  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  consequently  before 
70  ;  as,  among  the  instances  mentioned  of  divine  vengeance, 
ro  allusion  occurs  to  the  destruction  of  that  city.  l"o  show 
that  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  was  written  after  the  Second  of 
St.  Peter,  the  professor  thus  argues: — 

*  This  appears  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  epistles,  which  are 
so  similar  to  each  other  both  in  sentiments  and  in  expressions,  as  no 
two  epistles  could  well  be,  unless  the  author  of  the  one  had  read  tlie 
epistle  of  the  other.  It  is  evident  therefore,  that  St.  Jude  borrowed 
from^St.  Peter  both  expressions  and  arguments,  to  which  he  himself 
has  made  some  few  additions.  Lardner  indeed,  though  he  admits 
the  similarity  of  the  two  epistles,  still  thinks  it  a  matter  of  doubt, 
whether  St.  Jude  had  ever  seen  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter. 
I^ardner's  reason  is,  "  that  if  St.  Jude  had  formed  a  design  of  wri- 
ting, and  had  met  with  an  epistle  of  one  of  the  Apostles,  very 
suitable  to  his  ovirn  thoughts  and  intentions,  he  would  have  for- 
borne to  write."     To  this  argument  I  answer : 

*  I.  If  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
as  Lardner  admits,  the  Holy  Ghost  certainly  knew,  while  he  was 
dictating  the  Epistle  to  St.  Jude,  that  an  epistle  of  St.  Peter,  of  a 
like  import,  already  existed.  And  if  tiic  Holy  Ghost,  notwith- 
standing this  knowledge,  still  thought  that  an  epistle  of  St.  Jude 
was  not  unnecessary,  why  shall  we  suppose  that  St.  Jude  himself 
would  have  bceu  prevented  from  writing  by  the  same  knowledge? 
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*  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  is  not  genuine, 
Dut  is  a  forgery  in  his  name,  there  is  no  improbability  in  the  Huppo- 
eition^  that  the  author  derived  his  materials  from  an  epistle  of  St. 
Peter,  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  person,  who  forged  the  Epislle 
to  the  Laodiceans  in  the  naiiie  of  St.  Paul,  copied  from  apostolic 
writings'. 

'  2.  The  Setond  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  was  addressed  to  the  irihji- 
bitants  of  some  particular  countries  :  but  the  address  of  St.  Jude's 
tpistle  is  general.  St.  Jude  therefore  might  think  it  necessary  to 
Repeat  for  general  use,  what  St.  Tcter  had  Written  only  to  certain 
tommunities; 

'  3.  The  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  is  not  a  bare  copy  of  the  Second 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter:  for  in  the  former,  not  only  several  thoughts 
are  more  completely  unravelled  than  in  the  latter,  but  several  audi- 
tions arc  made  to  what  St.  Peter  had  said  ;  for  iastailce  in  ver.  4>  j. 
<j — 16.'     Vol.  iv.   p.  272. 

The  next  section  inquires  into  tlie  canonical  authority  of  tois 
epistle,  beginnincr  with  a  "view  of  the  external  evidence  in  its 
favour,  principally  derived  fron^  the  three  ancient  fathers — 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  Origen;  whence,  after 
inferring  that  Ihe  exteirnal  evidence  is  more  in  its  favour  than 
against  it,  he  proceeds  in  the  following  section  to  show* 
From  Its  contents,  that,  though  some  of  the  abjections  may 
be  answered,  yet  there  Is  less  reason  to  believe  it  of  divine 
authority  than  Orlgen  supposed.  Referring  to  the  discussion 
at  large  for  its  contents,  we  can  only  subjoin  the  professor's 
deduction: 

*  I  cannot  therefore  acknowledge  that  this  epistle  is  canonical. 
And  I  have  really  some  doubts  whether  it  be  not  even  a  forgervj 
made  in  the  name  of  Jude,  by  sonie  person,  who  borrowed  the 
thief  part  of  his  materials  from  the  Second  Epiatle  of  St.  Petcr^  and 
added  some  fev/  of  his  own.'     Vol.  iv.   p.  395. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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.Art.  XL — I^lanf,  and  Vicivi  in  Perspeciivey  ivith  Descriptions^ 
of  Buildings  erected  in  England  and  Scoilnfid :  and  also  an  Essay y 
to  elucidate  the  Greciany  Roman,  and  Gothic  Anhiterturey  accow~ 
panied  ivith  Designs.  By  Robert  Mitchelly  Architect.  Large 
Folio ;  plaihy-^l.y.'y  dolouredyt^L /\Si  Boards.     'lay lor.     1801. 

J  HIS  magnificent  work  is  printed  in  English  and  French, 
and  accompanied  with  numerous  plates.  Tlie  author,  we  uii- 
tlersland,  has  established  a  just  reputation  as  a  skilful  architect; 
and  his  book  is  calculated  to  give  additional  reputation  to  hi* 
abilities. 

Zz 
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It  begins  with  an  account  of  Selwood  Park,  between  Staines 
and  Windsor  ;  which  is  followed  by  Heath-lane  Lodge,  at 
Twickenham,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Swainson,  Mvell  known  for  his 
vegetable  syrop.  The  botanic  garden  and  green-house  are  ex- 
cellent. The  other  villas,  of  which  there  are  views,  &c.  are 
Cottes-Brook  in  Northamptonshire,  Moore  Place  in  Hertford- 
shire, Preston  Hall  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh.  There  is  also 
a  plate  of  the  Rotunda  in  Leicester  Square,  in  which  the  Pano- 
rama is  exhibited. 

.  These  descriptions  are  succeeded  by  an  essay  on  the  Grecian, 
Roman,  and  Gothic  architecture,  accompanied  with  plates, 
We  shall  extract  the  remarks  on  the  last  order. 

*  The  Gothic  is  a  style  of  architecture  truly  original.     Whoever 
will  attentively  examine  it,  as  found  in  buildings  in  its  purest  style, 
will  certainly  find  that  it  has  not  anything  in  common  with  either  the 
Grecian   or   Roman  architecture,  in  whatever  constitutes  their  prin- 
ciples, or  v/herein  they  are  distinguished  by  their  forms.     In  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  columns  were  particularly 
admired  for  the  happy  effect  of  their  proportions ;  but  it  will  be  found 
that  little  or  no  regard  has  been  paid  to  these  in  the  Gothic  column, 
in  which  the  shaft  is  almost  never  diminished;  a  practice,  if  applied 
to  the  Greek  or  Roman,  would  occasion  them  to  appear  masses  of 
deformity.     The  plan  of  the  antique  column  is  always  round ;  but 
the  plan  of  the  Gothic  column  is  of  almost  every  shape,  and  is  fre- 
quently found  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  lozenge  ;  so  that  the  column, 
when  its  plan  is  of  this  form,  appears  to  increase,  or  lessen,  as  viewed 
on  the  longer  or  shorter  diameter.     In  the  most  admired  Gothic  edi- 
fices, no  regard  appears  to  have  been  given  to  the  proportion  between 
the  length  of  the  shaft  of  the  column  and  its  diameter ;  there  are  no 
rules  that  can  be  deduced  from  the  Gothic,  as  from  the  practice  of  the 
ancients,  to  fix  the  proportions  of  the  Gothic  column  ;  neither  are 
there  determined   intercolumniations,  or   fixed   spaces  between    the 
columns,  though  these  are  found  sometimes  in  different  buildings  tt> 
approach  nearly  :  yet  there  are  examples  of  the  most  extravagant  dif- 
ference ;  amongst  these  may  be  offered,  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  of 
York,  and  the  aisles  of  the    conventual  church   of   Newark    upon 
Trent,  both  Gothic  buildings,  deservedly  admired,  but  which  differ 
widely  from  one  another,  both  in  the  proportion  of  their  columns,  as 
well  as  in  the  intercolumniations.     The  capitals  of  columns  in  the 
architecture  of  Greece  give    invariable   distinctions  to   the    several 
orders:- in  the  Gothic  they  are  varied  at  pleasure,  without  any  rela- 
tion to  the  diameter  and  length  of  the   shafts,  and  are  generally  so 
diminutive  as  not  to  become  essential  parts  of  the  columns.     The 
horizontal  lines  which   form  the   entablature  of  the    Grecian    and 
Roman  orders,  appear  in  a  manner  to  interrupt  the  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator, as  if  intended  to  arrest  it  till  it  has  examined  the  beautiful  pro- 
portions of  the  column,  and  thus  in  a  manner  limit  an  order,  or  the 
columns  with  their  entablatures,  as  a  composition  distinct  and  un* 
connected  with  -the  other  parts  of  the  building. 

♦  In  viewing  a  Gothic  building,  all  the  parts  are  found  united, 
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whilst,  in  the  Grecian  or  Roman  architecture,  they  are  cut  asunder 
by  the  horizontal  lines.  The  striking  effects  of  a  Gothic  building  are 
produced  by  taking  in  the  whole,  in  all  its  relations;  but,  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman,  chiefly  by  examining  the  elegance  and  -fine  pro- 
portions of  their  parts. 

'  If  we  examine  with  attention  the  Gothic  architecture,  it  will  be 
discovered  how  admirably  the  parts  are  constructed  for  the  eye  to 
embrace  the  whole.  The  column  is  formed  generally  of  an  assem- 
blage of  vertical  mouldings,  or  of  a  bundle  of  rods,  which  act  as  con- 
ductors to  the  eye.  There  is  little  or  no  obstacle  from  the  capitals  : 
the  eye  then  glides  along  the  pointed  arch,  and,  not  meeting  with 
any  interruption,  embraces  the  upper  parts  of  the  building.  In  its" 
progress  the  eye  is  aided  by  the  vertical  torus,  or  one  of  the  rods 
which  form  the  column  :  this  pierces  the  capital,  and  ascends  to  the 
roof;  and  from  v;hich  springs  {spring'\  the  ribs  of  the  vaulting. 

*  The  exterior  of  a  Gothic  building  is  equally  well  constructed  to 
produce  the  same  effects.     In  the  plate  18,  the  columns,  with  their 
pointed  arches,  which  form  the  portal,  are  conductors  to  the  eye  ; 
the  pediment,  unlike  to  what  we  tind  it   in   the  Grecian  or  Roman 
architecture,  has  not  any  horizontal  cornice  ;  the  eye,  from  not  being 
interrupted,  rises  to  the  point  of  the  pediment,  or  to  the  apex  of  the 
pinnacle  over  it.    The  flanks  of  a  cathedral  produce  the  same  effect  ; 
the  eye  is  conducted  by  the  buttresses,  and  ascends  to  the  extremity 
of  the  pinnacles.    It  is  in  this  manner,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  nu- 
merous vertical  lines,  as  well  as  the  pyramidical  forms  in  a  Gothic 
building,  produce  the  powerful  effects,    or  irresistible   impressions, 
made  by  the  Gothic  architecture.     If  we  consider  how   scrupulous 
the  ancients  were  in  giving  correct  proportions  to  their  columns,  and 
that  it  was  their  unvaried  opinion  that  these  could  not  be  dispensed 
with,  unless  by  abandoning  every  thing  that  was  graceful  or  beautiful 
in  architecture:  when  we  reflect  that  a  style  of  architecture,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  Gothic,  has  since  been  invented,  and  established  in  prac- 
tice, in  whicli  correct  forms,  or  strict  proportions,  have  been  disre- 
garded; and,  notwithstanding   which,  effects   are  produced  in  this 
style  of  architecture,  which,  in  certain  cases,  make  stronger  impres- 
sions upon  the  mind  than  can  be  effected  by  the  Greek  or  Roman — it 
will  then  be  confessed,  that,  in  tlie  whole  circle  of  human  know- 
ledge, there   is  no  example  of  so   astonishing  a   revolution  taking 
place  in  any  art  or  science*.     Every  man  of  unbiassed  mind  must 
irom  this  perceive,  that,  in  the  extension  of  science,  there  is  an  ab- 
surdity to  suppose  that  any  thing  is   arrived  at  a  perfection  so  as  to 
preclude  all  attempts  to  advance  it  still  further. 

*  The  study  of  the  Gothic  would  be  found  a  source  of  pleasure  to 

'  *  The  Gothic  architecture  is  a  tliiferent  style,  in  every  point  of  view,  from  the 
Greek  or  Roman.  The  interior  of  a  Gothic  building  will  be  found  to  differ,  not 
only  in  the  form  of  the  columns,  iu  the  intercolunuiiaiions,  in  liavins;  pointed 
-^arches  in  place  of  an  entablature,  in  the  form  of  the  vaulting,  in  the  apertures 
in  front  of  the  galleries,  but  in  the  subordinate  parts,  fhe  forms  of  the  doors,  win- 
dows, niches,  and  also  in  the  decoraliont:  and  the  exterior,  in  the  buttresses,  pin- 
nacles, battlements,  form  of  the  roof,  and  pediments.  Towers  and  spires  in  the 
■  Grecian  architecture  li.ive  been  introduced  from  ths  Gothic,  fof  these  never  were  in 
practice  with  the  ancients.' 
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those  who  delight  in  architecture,  if  investigated  with  candour,  and 
just  conceptions  were  formed  of  it. 

'  The  Greek  and  Roman  architecture  will  ever  charm,  from  their 
beautiful /orms,  all  persons  of  real  taste;  but  compositions  in  these 
styles,  f;-om  being  the  result  of  positive  rules,  are  easily  compre- 
hended, and  soon  lose  the  attraction  of  novelty.  Whilst  the  Gothic 
ediKces  are  found  to  possess  infinite  variety,  their  compositions  re-; 
quire  jnore  ingenuity  and  science  to  produce  them,  and  are  more  diffir 
cult  to  be  comprehended :  from  these  circumstances  it  is  that  we 
never  return  to  examine  a  Gothic  structure  without  finding  new  sub- 
jects for  contemplation. 

*  From  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  the  Gothic  architeci 
ture  was  superseded  by  the  introduction  of  the  Grecian,  a  most  vio-r 
lent  prejudice  has  ever  since  prevailed  against  the  Gothic;  it  has 
been  subject  to  every  misrepresentation  in  which  architects  of  great 
celebrity  have  taken  the  lead  :  but  this  conduct,  if  impartially  consi- 
dered, has  arisen  from  an  erroneous  principle,  in  condemning  the 
Gothic  architecture  on  account  of  its  not  having  the  forms  and  pro- 

'  portions  found  in  the  Greek  or  Roman.  How  unfair  is  this  manner 
of  proceeding,  if  the  Gothic  is  considered  an  original  style  of  archi- 
tecture, which  certainly  it  is,  and  wholly  unconnected  with  any 
other*!  for  surely  it  must  be  unreasonable  to  expect  the  same  proper- 
ties in  two  things  which  have  not  any  resemblance  to  one  another. 
The  author,  whilst  investigating  this  subject,  has  endeavoured  to  re- 
move every  prejudice  against  this  species  of  architecture,  desirous 
that  it  may  have  its  fair  weight  in  the  scale  according  to  its  real 
merits.  Should  this  take  place,  little  doubt  can  remain,  that,  with, 
the  aid  of  so  much  superiority  in  every  science  which  now  prevails,  to 
what  men  possessed  when  the  Gothic  buildings  were  erected,  this 
style  of  architecture  would  arrive  at  a  perfection  hitherto  unknown. 

*  The  author  declines  at  present  entering  further  into  this  subject,  as 
he  has  been  for  some  time  employed  in  collecting  materials  for  an  ex» 
tensive  treatise  upon  the  Gothic  architecture,  and  which  may  se? 
the  light  should  this  publication  meet  with  a  favourable  reception.* 
p.  II.  » 

We  have  omitted  a  few  of  the  notes,  as  we  only  wished  to 
preserve  the  author's  leading  ideas,  which  appear  to  us  to  be 
just.  We  do  not  regard  the  Gothic  as  a  corruption  of  any 
other  mode,  but  as  an  original  species  of  architecture.  To 
those  who  are  versed  in  the  monuments  of  the  middle  ages,  it 
will  probably  occur  that  this  order  may  have  been  derive^ 
from  the  ancient  portable  shrines,  in  -which  relics  of  saints 
were  preserved,  some  of  them  as  ancient  as  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries,  having  the  sharp  arches,  and  other  rudiments 
of  what  is  culled  the  Gothic  architecture. 

<  *  The  author  haH  in  viev,  ip  publishinjj  this  essay,  that,  in  proving  the  Gothic 
to  he  an  ori;;inai  style  of  architecture,  its  principles  then  must  be  sought  for  in 
itself,  in  place  of  having  recourse  t«)  objects  foreign  to  it ;  and,  cs  such  misconcep- 
tions areiikelv  to  mislead,  they  must  consequently  retard  th6  projrabB  that  w»ui4 
otherwise  take  place  ia  this  style  of  architecture.' 
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The  views  jn  this  work  are  In  aquatlnta,  and  unite  force 
Svith  elegance. 


Art.  XII. — Observations  on  the  Cancerous  Breast^  consisting  chiefly 
of  .originaj  Correspondence  betiveen  the  Author  and  Dr.  Baifli^ 
Jllr.  C/iney  Dr.  Babington^  Mr.  Abernethy,  and  Dr.  Stokes. 
Published  by  Permission  of  the  JP^riters.  With  an  introductory 
Letter  to  Mr.  Pitcairn.  By  Joseph  Adams,  AI.  D.  isfc.  Svo, 
2s.  6d.  sewed.     Longman  «?/^/ Rees.      iSoi. 

VV  E  have  often  had  occasion  to  remarl:  that  even  the  errors 
of  authors  may  be  useful,  if  distinguished  by  a  bold  originality, 
which  starts  from  vulgar  rules,  and  leads  to  unti-odden  paths. 
We  mean  not  by  this  remark  to  insinuate  that  Dr.  Adams's  opi- 
nions are  erroneous,  but  that  he  has  left  the  beaten  track  j — with 
what  success,  time  must  determine. 

The  cause  of  cancers  has  eluded  the  penetration  of  patholo- 
gists j  and,  when  we  have  considered  them  with  most  attention, 
we  have  found  something  so  distant  from  common  appearances, 
so  unlike  the  changes  which  take  place  in  any  other  circum- 
stances in  the  animal  ceconomy,  and  so  little  connected  with  the 
effects  of  those  causes  whose  operation  we  can  perceive,  that 
we  have  despaired  of  being  able  to  elucidate  the  origin  of  the 
disease,  or  to  mitigate  it.  Dr.  Adams  has  attempted  the  former 
with  some  appearance  of  success ;  and  the  means  of  relief  may 
perhaps  follow.  In  the  present  work,  nevertheless,  the  remedies 
are  not  greatly  improved- 

We  find  some  difficulty  in  putting  together  the  mangled  limbs 
of  his  system,  so  disjointed,  and  scattered  in  different  letters. 
We  shall,  however,  first  transcribe  a  clear  comprehensive  aC'^ 
count  of  scirrhous  tumors,  from  Dr.  Baillie's  letter. 

*  In  parts  which  have  become  scirrhous,  I  have  commonly  ob- 
served the  structure  to  consist  of  a  very  firm  light  brown  substance, 
intersected  by  membranous  or  ligamentous  septa,  which  run  in  various 
directions.  The  membranous  septa  are  more  numerous,  and  of 
greater  thickness  in  some  cases  than  in  others.  There  is  occasionally 
inixed  with  this  structure  a  cartilaginous  substance,  The  whole 
structure  I  Lave  sometimes  known  to  be  cartilaginous,  resembling 
very  much  a  piece  of  common  cartilage  which  had  been  previously 
rendered  soft  by  being  steeped  for  some  time  in  a  dissolving  fluid, 

*  Ulcers  are  often  formed  in  scirrhous  structures,  and  fungous 
excrescences  occasionally  grow  from  them.  Gvsts  containing  a  kind 
of  serous  fluid  are  sometimes  found  in  sfirrhous  structure ;  but  they 
seem  to  me  frequently  wanting.  They  occur,  I  believe,  most  com- 
monly in  the  breast  and  testicle,  and  these  glands  in  a  scirrhous  state 
I  have  had  few  opportunities  of  examining.  From  what  I  have 
observed,  I  should  be  inclined  to  believe,  tkat  cysts  are  only  some'* 

.^4 
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times  fonned  in  a  scirrhous  structure,  but  are  not  essential  to  it.  In 
this,  however,  I  may  be  mistaken  ;  and  it  may  be  found  by  a  more 
minute  observation,  that  the  formation  of  cysts  always  constitutes  a 
part  of  a  scirrhous  structure.  If  you  should  be  able  to  establish  this 
or  any  other  general  observatioo  about  the  nature  of  scirrhus,  it  will 

,^ive  me  very  real  satisfaction. 

^^  *  I  have  known  a  substance  which  possessed  the  common  charac- 
ters of  icirrhcus  structure  to  be  converted  into  a  kind  of  bony  matter. 
In  this,  I  belitve,  that  the  earthy  part  will  be  generally  found  to  be 
in  a  larger  proportion  to  the  animal  part  than  in  common  bone.  Mus- 
cular and  membranous  parts  I  have  known  to  be  affected  with  scir» 
rhus,  as  well  as  those  which  are  strictly  glandular.  A  fatty  mem- 
brane i  have  seen  affected  with  the  same  disease.  The  fat  was  almost 
as  hard  as  a  piece  of  gristle.'     p.  32. 

Our  author,  who  has  prefixed  Mr.  Hunter's  paper  on  hyda- 
tids, from  the  Transactions  for  improving  INIedical  and  Chi* 
rurglcal  Knowledge,  supposes  that  cancers  arise  from  a  species 
of  this  animal.  Living  animals  in  the  body  do  not  excite  sup- 
puration; but,  when  they  die,  they  act  like  any  other  extra- 
neous matter.  If  a  cancer  be  a  collection  of  hydatids,  the  ex- 
ternal ones  dying,  perhaps  from  pressure,  excite  suppuration, 
which  is  of  course  slow  till  all  the  tunics  are  separated  \  while 
nature,  to  preserve  those  still  alive  and  more  deeply  seated,  pro- 
duces the  fungous  substance  go  constantly  observed  in  cancerous 
tumors.  Thus  a  comparatively  quiet  state  continues  till  the 
neighbouring  ones  die;  and  the  succession  of  new  animals  is 
continued  in  the  deeper  parts,  to  be  in  turn  destroyed  and 
thrown  off  by  suppuration,  till  the  repeated  discharge  sinks  the 
unhappy  sufferer.  In  this  way  our  author  supposes  the  appella-^ 
tion  of  cancer  to  be  derived,  from  its  going  backward.  1  his  sy- 
stem is  supported  by  the  appearance  of  cancerous  tumors  re- 
cently extirpated ;  and  we  think  we  could  add  some  striking 
pathological  arguments  in  its  support. 

*  Unless  we  were  together,'  says  our  author  to  Mr.  Cline,  *  it 
would  be  difficult  exactly  to  comprehend  each  other's  meaning  ;  but 
as  you  seem  to  confound  cavities  with  cysts,  there  must  have  been 
some  inaccuracy  in  my  language. 

*  The  more  obvious  cavities  are  of  three  kinds.  The  first  is,  I 
conceive,  the  common  hydatid;  and,  as  the  amputated  part  has 
usually  been  soaked  in  water  before  it  is  examined,  when  a  section  is 
made  through  this  cyst,  its  contents  escape  almost  unobserved,  the 
cyst  still  retaining  its  figure  on  account  of  the  cartilaginous  nature 
either  of  its  tunic  or  the  fungus  in  which  it  is  imbedded.  This 
therefore  has  the  appearance  of  an  empty  cavity ;  but  is,  as  your 
greater  accuracy  describes,  '«  cells  filled  with  serum." 

*  Another  kind  of  cavity  is  often  filled  with  a  gelatinous  substance 
of  different   consistence  in  different   cavities,  and  often  in  the  same. 

■  These  appear  to  me  carcinomatous  hydatids  that  have  gone  through 
X)mr  different  stages"  of  birth,  growth,  and  decay,  and  are  retained 
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in  the  inclosing  fungui?,  till  either  an  operation  or  the  gradual  ulcera- 
tion or  sloughing  of  the  fungus  exposes  them. 

<  The  Jthird  kind  of  cavity,  which  shows  itself  without  a  very 
close  examination,  consists  of  cells  filled  with  a  dark  bloody  fluid, 
and  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  calHng  hydatis  cruenia.  They  are 
usually  inclosed  in  a  much  looser  and  more  sanguiferous  fungus  than 
cither  the  lymphatic  or  carcinomatous  hydatid.'     p.  z^^. 

We  find  a  distinction  between  common  and  carcinomatous 
hydatids;  but,  whether  by  the  former  Dr.  Adams  means  the 
bloody  hydatid,  we  cannot  determine.  There  is,  however,  a 
ecirrhosity,  which  sometimes  afiects  the  testicle,  and  occasio- 
nally the  lip,  the  appearance  of  which  is  granulated;  and  in  the 
centre  a  kind  of  imperfect  suppuration  takes  place.  This  the  au- 
thor, we  suspect,  confounds  with  steatoma,  or  considers  it  to  be  of 
the  san)e  nature.  The  steatoma,  though  apparently  without  life, 
or  a  circulating  system,  seems,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  capable  of 
Strong  attachment,  and  separable  only  by  long  continued  suppu- 
ration. The  author's  observations  respecting  the  distinction 
between  what  we  may  venture  to  call  steatomatous  and  carci- 
nomatous hydatids,  we  shall  transcribe  from  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Abernethy. 

*  You  will  recollect  that  as  the  separate  existence  of  the  common 
hydatid  was  not  my  discovery,  so  I  have  not  presumed  to  say  any 
thing  in  its  defence  :  and  as  Dr.  Baillie  has  given  his  definition  of 
life  attached  to  the  most  simple  form  of  organisation,  I  have  thought 
it  sufficient  to  show  that  all  the  properties  he  requires,  including 
motion,  are  discoverable  in  the  fatty  cells  of  the  carcinomatous 
breast.  Hence,  though  there  is  certainly  a  strong  analogy  between 
carcinoma,  as  I  have  described  it,  and  sieatoma,  yet  there  is  also  a 
most  iniportant  difference.  Muscular  contraction  may  be  traced  in 
the  tunics  of  care  nomata  by  the  elevation  of  their  contents  into  a 
papillary  form.  This  is  not  the  case  with  steatoma.  There  are 
other  differences  to  be  stated  hereafter;  but  as  motion  is  considered 
the  strongest  proof  of  life,  this  is  enough  to  show,  that  as  the  proofs 
of  the  vitality  of  carcinoma  are  not  supported  by,  so  they  are  not  to 
fall  on  account  of  any  analogy,  however  strong,  between  that  and. 
steatoma.'     p.  72. 

'  Thus  without  further  preface  I  am  free  to  acknowledge  that  not 
only  steatoma,  but  atheroma  and  meliceris,  as  they  have  been  called 
since  the  days  of  the  Greek  physicians,  that  is  all  encysted  tumours, 
whose  cyst  and  contents  have  no  communicating  branches  with  the 
surrounding  blood-vessels,  appear  to  me  animalcular,  or  at  least  to 
have  the  same  economy  as  has  been  admitted  in  hydatis  lymphatica. 

*  That  this  is  the  case  I  conceive  : 

*  First,  Because  they  are  all  found  in  the  same  parts  of  the  body, 

and  often  in  the  same  individual  tumour. 

*  Secondly,  Because  they  are  all   free  from  any  communicating 

branches  in  the  surrounding  blood-vesaels. 
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*  Thirdly,  Because  they  all  appear  to  have   a  power  of  growth, 

after  which  they  die  without  otherwise  affecting  the  body 
in  which  they  existed,  but  by  their  loc^l  stimulus. 

*  Fourthly,  Because  the  cyst  containing  either  of  them  is  incapa- 

ble of  suppuration,  and  subject  to  none  of  those  laws,  by 
which  capsules  formed  to  preveqt  the  diffusion  of  matter  in 
absresi,  or  suppuration,  or  original  tunics  >yheq  preternati;- 
rally  distended  with  fluid,  are  governed. 

*  Fifthly,  Because  a  similar  mocje  of  p^iiltiplicatioii  rngy  be  traced 

in  each.'    p.  •j^. 

The  proper  nidus  for  hydatids  are  those  parts  which  retain 
their  life,  and  are  not  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  machine  5, 
as  the  mammse,  after  the  period  of  menstruation  is.  over  ;  the 
ovaria  after  the  same  time,  &c.  A  blow,  which  destroys  the 
action  of  the  former,  adapts  it,  in  our  author's  opinion,  for  the 
production  of  hydatids. 

With  respect  to  remedies,  we  do  not  perceive  much  ad- 
vantage gained  by  this  system.  Arsenic,  Dr.  Adams  thinks, 
succeeds  chiefly  in  steatomas.  He  believes  hemlock  to  have 
been  sometimes  useful;  and  that  Mr.  Hill's  singular  success  in 
the  operation  was  from  the  greater  number  of  his  cases  having 
been  cancers  of  the  lip,  which  he  thinks  more  insulated  than 
other  scirrhi,  Cancers,  slow  in  their  progress,  are  more  suc- 
cessfully treated,  either  by  the  knife,  ox  by  internal  remedies, 
than  rapid  ones, 

Such  is  the  outline  of  Dr.  Adams's  doctrine, — too  much 
broken,  as  we  have  remarketl,  by  the  epistolary  form,  and  the 
diflerent  persons  addressed.  In  his  new  edition  of  *  Morbid 
Poisons,'  M^e  trust  he  will  bring  it  more  successfully  together  j 
and  we  may  then  hazard  some  remarks  on  it.  At  present3( 
however  fanciful  in  appearance,  we  -own  it  strikes  us  as  proba-t 
ble,  and  explains  many  circumstances  relative  to  cancers^  hi-\ 
therto  uiiintelligible. 


Art.  XIII. — Figures  of  Alosdic  Tavemenis  discovered  at  Horhtoit> 
in  Lincolnshire.  Imperial  ^iarto.  3/.  "^s.  Boards,  ^hise, 
1801. 

This  beautiful  publication  is  introduced  by  the  following 
advertisement. 

'  The  plates  of  Mosaic  pavements  discovered  at  Horkstow,  here 
offered  to  the  public,  are  the  beginning  of  a  work,  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  exhibit  figures  of  the  most  remarkable  Roman  antiqui- 
ties  discovered  in  Great-Britain,  under  the  title  of  Reliquta  Romaiia, 
to  be  published  in  separate  parts,  four  of  which  will  make  a  volume. 
With  the  fourth  p<irt  will  be  given  a  general  title-page  and  table  of 
contents. 
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«  The  second  part,  which  is  in  a  state  of  great  forwardness,  will 
consist  of  fourteen  plates,  representing  the  remains  of  temples,  in- 
scriptions, and  other  Roman  antiquities,  discovered  at  Bath. 

'  The  third  part  will  contain  ten  plates,  representing  several  Mosaic 
pavements,  discovered  near  Frampton  in  Dorsetshire,  coloured  after 
the  originals. 

*  Ot  a  work  of  this  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  extent, 
as  that  must  in  a  great  measure  depend  on  future  discoveries. 

*  The  antiquities  which  have  not  hitherto  been  engraved  will  be 
?iven  first  ;  but  it  is  also  intended  to  introduce  the  most  curious  of 
those  which  h^ve  been  published  before. 

'  SAMUEL  LYSONS. 
f  Inner  Temple,  June  i,   1801.' 

Then  follows  the  list  of  plates,  in  number  seven,  all  coloured 
with  extreme  accuracy  and  elegance.  The  description  of  the 
plates  alone,  occupyhig  four  pages  of  letter-press,  we  are  in- 
duced to  transcribe,  as  affording  the  best  account  of  the  sub- 
jects represented. 

f  Plate  I — Represents  a  view  taken  from  Horkstow-hall  in  Lin- 
colnshire, the  seat  of  the  honourable  admiral  Sliirley.  In  the  di- 
stance are  seen  the  river  Humber,  and  the  Yorkshire  coast  opposite 
Wintringham  and  Ferriby  sluice. 

*  The  foreground  shows  the  situation  of  a  Mosaic  pavement,  ac- 
cidentally discovered  in  the  year  1796,  in  a  close  adjoining  to  the 
garden  of  Horkstow-hall,  by  labourers  employed  in  making  a 
kitchen  garden  :  it  lay  at  the  depth  of  about  three  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Roman  coins  had  been  found  several  years 
before  near  the  same  spot. 

*  Plate  II. — A  map  showing  the  situation  of  the  several  P^oraan 
remains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Horkstow.  The  great  Roman 
road  called  the  High-street,  or  Old-street,  leading  from  Lincoln  to 
the  Humber,  passes  within  four  miles  of  this  place.  Several  Mosaic 
pavements  and  other  antiquities  have  been  found  at  Winterton  and 
Roxby,  e;;ich  ^bout  four  miles  from  Horkstow-hall. 

*  Considerable  Roman  remains  have  also  been  discovered  at 
Broughton,  about  eight  miles  from  the  same  place,  and  at  Hibald- 
stowj  four  miles  further.  One  of  these  last-mentioned  places  is 
supposed,  by  Horsiey,  to  have  been  the  station  Prastorium  in  the 
first  iter  of  Antonine's  Itinerary.  Roman  pottery  and  coins  have 
been  found  at  Santon.  Yarborough  camp,  where  Stukeley  says  that 
vast  quantities  of  Roman  coins  have  been  found,  is  eight  miles  from 
Horkstow. 

*  The  village  of  Horkstow  is  pleasantly  situated  under  a  range  of 
hills  which,  for  the  space  of  several  miles,  form  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  flat  country,  through  which  the  river  Ankholm  runs 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  souch  of  the  river 
Humber. 

*  The  plan,  fig.  2,  at  the  corner  of  the  map,  shows  the  situation 
ff  tlie  Mosaic  pavements.     At  B  was  the  larger  pavement,  tlie  three 
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compartments  of  which  are  represented  in  plates  in,  !V,  and  r. 
At  C  was  the  fragment  of  another  pavement,  which  is  given  in 
plate  vii.  At  D  part  of  a  third  was  discovered,  of  a  coarser  kind, 
the  tesserae  being  cubes  of  an  inch  :  it  had  no  other  pattern  than 
stripes  of  red  and  white. 

*  Plate  III — Represents  what  remains  of  the  compartment  at  the 
•west  end  of  the  larger  Mosaic  pavement  above  mentioned.  This 
compartment  has  originally  consisted  of  a  circle,  eighteen  feet  six 
inches  in  diameter,  divided  into  eight  smaller  compartments  by 
radii  proceeding  from  a  small  circle  at  the  centre.  This  small  circle 
contains  a  figure  of  Orpheus,  with  the  Phrygian  bonnet  on  his 
head,  playing  on  his  lyre,  and  attended  by  animals  ;  a  subject  fre- 
quently represented  on  works  of  this  kind.  In  the  smaller  compart- 
ments above  mentioned,  of  which  two  only  remain  entire,  are  repre- 
sented various  birds  and  beasts.  The  circles  and  radii  are  formed  by 
a  single  t\visted  guilloche  of  three  colours,  bluish-grey,  red,  and 
white:  the  larger  circle  is  inclosed  within  a  square  border  of  a  zig- 
zag pattern,  bluish-grey  and  white  ;  each  of  its  spandrils  appears  to 
have  been  filled  with  a  large  head,  having  a  red  cross  on  each  side; 
only  one  of  these  heads  rem.ains.  Among  the  figures  oi  animals 
which  remain  may  be  distinguished  an  elephant,  a  bear,  and  the 
fragment  of  a  boar. 

*  This  pavement  is  composed  of  tersera?,  for  the  most  part  cubes 
of  about  half  an  inch,  of  different  colours,  red,  white,  bluish-grey, 
dark-blue,  and  several  shades  of  brown  ;  the  red,  the  dark-blue,  and 
the  brown,  are  of  a  composition  ;  the  grey  and  white  are  natural 
productions,  the  former  being  a  kind  of  slate,  and  the  latter  of  a 
hard  calcareous  substance,  called  calk,  found  near  the  spot.  They 
are  laid  in  mortar,  on  a  stratum  of  coarse  terras  about   six  inches 

,  thick,  beneath  which  is  a  stratum  of  coarse  rubbish  ;  but  this  pave- 
ment does  not  appear  to  have  had  the  same  "regular  strata  which 
usually  occur  in  other  works  of  the  same  kind  in  this  country  ;  nor 
was  there  any  appearance  of  subterraneous  flues.  Very  slight  traces 
of  the  walls  remain  round  the  pavement,  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
foundation  being  now  left,  from  which  these  walls  appear  to  have 
been  formed  of  flint  and  calk,  and  to  have  been  about  two  feet 
six  inches  wide. 

*  Plate  IV. — The  central  compartment  of  the  pavement  is  here 
•figured,  consisting  of  a  circle  fifteen  feet  three  inches  in  diameter, 
inclosed  within  a  border  ornamented  with  a  braid  of  four  colours, 
dark-grey,  red,  light-brown,  and  white.  '1  he  four  spandrils  are 
filled  by  figures  of  Titans,  whose  lower  extremities  end  in  serpents, 
and  whose  arms  support  the  circle.  This  circle,  and  the  radii  by 
•which  it  is  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  are  formed  by  a  single 
•twisted  guilloche.  In  the  centre  of  these  four  compartments  are 
small  circles,  containing  Bacchanalian  figures,  on  a  dark-blue  ground, 
on  either  side  of  which  are  Tritons,  Nereids,  Cupids,  and  marine  mon- 
sters, on  a  red  ground.  Within  these  are  f  gures  of  Genii  dancing 
•'round  a  basket  of  flowers  The  centre  of  this  division  of  the  pave- 
irer.t  is  unfortunately  destroyed  :  it  is  most  probable  that  the  radii 
proceeded  from  a  smaller  circle  near  the  centre,  as  in  the  compait- 
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ment  of  plate  in,  and  as  they  are  represented  in  the  restored 
design,  plate  vi.  The  general  effect  of  this  compartment  is  dif- 
ferent from  any  that  I  have  seen  ;  its  chief  peculiarity  being  the  red 
ground,  which  was  mnch  used  by  the  Romans  for  their  paintings* 
Nereids  and  marine  monsters  on  a  red  ground  were  found  painted  on 
some  of  the  walls  of  Herculaneum. 

*  Plate  V — Represents  the  compartment  at  the  east  end  of  the 
large  pavement,  which  is  more  entire  than  any  other  part  of  this 
work.  The  subject  is  a  chariot-race,  performed  by  four  big??, 
which  appear  to  be  driven  round  a  platform  in  the  centre,  at  the 
extremities  of  which  are  the  metse.  The  chariots  are  attended  by 
two  horsemen,  one  of  whom  is  dismounted  to  assist  a  driver,  who 
has  lost  a  wheel,  and  is  falling  backwards.  The  saddle  of  this  dis- 
mounted horseman  has  a  high  peak,  a  fashion  which  prevailed  io 
the  time  of  the  lower  empire. 

*  The  platform  is  quite  plain,  and  contains  none  of  the  temples, 
altars,  columns,  or  statues,  which  are  commonly  seen  in  ancient 
works  of  art  representing  the  Circensian  games :  nor  are  the  drivers 
distinguished  by  the  colours  of  the  four  several  factions  of  the  cir- 
cus. It  is  probable  that  this  was  designed  for  the  representation  of 
a  provincial  chariot  race,  where  the  distinction  above  alluded  to 
might  not  have  been  observed. 

*  Plate  VI. — The  general  design  of  the  large  pavement  restored, 
the  parts  supplied  being  included  within  dotted  lines.  There  is  au- 
thority for  the  restoration  of  the  greater  part  of  the  figures,  and  of 
all  the  ornaments,  except  those  in  the  middle  of  the  central  compart- 
ment. From  the  inferior  manner  in  which  the  mechanical  part  of 
this  pavement  is  executed,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  late 
age,  though  parts  of  the  design  are  by  no  means  in  a  bad  taste.  It 
is  not  indeed  improbable  that  it  might  have  been  restored  from  a 
more  ancient  one  fallen  to  decay.  The  greater  part  of  this  pave- 
ment is  likely  to  be  preserved,  admiral  Shirley  having  erected  a 
building  over  the  most  perfect  and  interesting  parts  of  it. 

*  Plate  VII — Shews  the  fragment  of  another  Mosaic  pavement, 
extending  nineteen  feet  from  the  wall  on  the  south  side  of  the  laro-er 
one  above  described.  It  appears  to  have  been  of  considerable 
size,  as  the  rudus  on  which  it  was  laid  extends  twenty-three  feet  from 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  fragment.  Channels  were  dug  in  seve- 
ral directions  from  these  four  pavements,  with  a  view  to  further  dis- 
coveries, but  without  success :  it  is  probable,  nevertheless,  that  these 
are  the  remains  of  some  large  building,  though  the  other  parts  are  en- 
tirely destroyed. 

'  Fig.  2,  a  piece  of  alabaster,  having  military  trophies  rudely  cut 
on  it,  dug  up  several  years  ago  near  the  site  of  the  pavements,  and 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bennet,  of  Horkstow,' 

We  warmly  recommend  this"  magnificent  production  of  the 
press  to  men  of  opulence  and  taste. 
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Art.  XrV. — A  general  System  of  NaturCy  through  the  three  gratii 
Kingdoms  of  Anhnals^  VegetableSy  and  Minerals  /  systematically 
divided  into  their  several  Classes^  Orders^  Genera^  SpecieSy  and 
VarietieSy  iuith  their  Habitations,  Afanners,  Econotnvy  Stri^cture, 
and  Peculiarities i  Trnnslated from  GinfHn's  last  Edition  of  the 
celebrated  Systemd  Natnnr,  by  Sir  Charles  Linne.  Amended 
and  enlarged  by  the  Improvements  and  Discoveries  of  later 
Naturalists  and  Societies  ;  ivith  appropriate  Copper-plates.  By 
William  Turton,  M.  D.  Author  of  the  Medical  Glossary.  4  Volsi 
^vo.     il.  los.     Lackington  and  Co.     1802. 

JN  ATUR AL  history  is  now  so  generally  studied,  that  the 
less  learned  reader  must  receive  with  pleasure  every  mean* 
which  can  facilitate  his  inquiries  ;  and  for  tliis  reason  we  exa- 
mined with  considerable  satisfaction  the  Litchfield  translation 
of  the  Vegetable  System.  Dr.  Turton's  design  we  must  conse- 
<juently  approve  of;  as  we  do  also  of  its  execution ;  for,  so  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  compare  this  work  with  Gmelin's  edi-* 
tion  of  the  System  of  Nature,'  the  descriptions  are  tran-slated 
with  sufficient  accuracy,- 

*  In  systematic  arrangement,  the  student  has  this  peculiar  advan- 
tage, that  by  immediately  arriving  at  the  name,  the  whole  of  it* 
known  qualities  are  immediately  displayed  to  him  :  but  without  a 
systematic  classification,  he  wanders  in  obscurity  and  uncertainty, 
and  must  collect  the  whole  of  its  habits  and  peculiarities,  before  he 
can  ascertain  the  individual  he  is  examining, 

*  The  traveler,  for  example,  who  \vishes  to  collect  the  more 
curious  subjects  of  natur?d  history,  finds  a  bird,  whose  name,  habits, 
and  economy,  he  is  desirous  of  investigating  :  from  its  conic,  sharp- 
pointed  bill,  slender  legs,  and  divided  toes,  he  finds  that  it  belongs 
to  the  order  Passeres ;  and  from  its  thick,  strong,  convex  bill,  with 
the  lower  mandible  bent  in  at  the  edges,  and  the  tongue  abruptly 
cut  off  at  the  end,  he  refers  it  to  the  genus  Lt^xia  or  Grosbeak  ; 
and  running  his  eye  over  the  specific  differences,  he  inrimediately  de'- 
termines  it,  from  its  exactly  ansv/ering  the  specific  character — "  body 
above  brown,  beneath  yellowish  white  ;  crovvn  and  breast  pale  yeJ- 
low  ;  chin  brown," — to  be  the  Philippine  Grosbeak  (lox'ra  Philip' 
pina  i)  a  little  bird  which  he  finds  is  a  native  of  the  Philippine 
islands,  and  endowed  by  nature  with  instinctive  notions  of  preserva- 
tion and  comfort,  nearly  approaching  to  hurnan  intelligence  ;  that 
it  constructs  a  curious  nest  with  the  long  fibres  of  plants  or  dry 
grass,  and  suspends  it  by  a  kind  of  cord,  nearly  half  an  ell  long, 
from  the  end  of  a  slender  branch  of  a  tree,  that  it  may  be  inaccel- 
sjble  to  snakes,  and  safe  from  the  prying  intrusion  of  the  numerous 
inonkep  which  inhabit  those  regions  :  at  the  end  of  this  cord  is  a 
gourd-shaped  nest,  divided  into  three  apartments,  the  first  of  whick 
is  occupied  by  the  rpale,  the  second  by  the  female,  and  the  third 
containing  the  young  ;  and  in  the  first  apartment,  where  the  male 
keeps  watch  wiilc  the  female  is  hatching,  is  placed,  on  one  side,  a 
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little  tough  clay,  and  on  the  top  of  this  clay  is  fixed  a  glow-worm, 
to  afford  its  inhabitants  light  in  the  night  time. 

'  That  the  English  student  may  be  put  in  possession  of  this  vast 
treasure,  comprehending  and  illustrating  all  nature  through  the  three 
kingdoms  of  animals,  vegc^tables,  and  miuaals  ;  I  have  undertaken  a 
translation  from  the  last  edition  of  the  Systema  Natuns  of  Linne,  by 
'Gmelint  amended  and  enlarged  by  the  improvements  and  additions  olf 
later  naturalists. 

'  The  expediency  of  this  translation  has  long  been  acknbwledged, 
and  the  want  of  it  often  lamented  J  and  it  has  been  a  principal  view 
of  the  editor  to  deliver  it  in  as  intelligible  and  as  usefid  a  form  as 
the  nature  of  such  a  work  will  adaiit.  The  Linnean  terms  are  ren- 
dered as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  idiom  «f  the  English  language  5 
and  a  general  explanatory  dictionary  of  such  as  are  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  the  science,  is  affixed  to  the  last  volume.  And  for  the 
conveniency  of  such  as  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  produc- 
tions of  their  own  country,  the  different  subjects  of  natural  historyj 
hitherto  found  in  Great-Britain,  will  be  pointed  out  by  an  asterisks- 

'In  the  ornithological  department,  I  have  been  chiefly  assisted 
by  the  works  of  Dr.  Latham  ;  in  entomology,  by  the  last  edition 
of  the  System  of  Fabricius ;  in  that  of  vegetables,  by  the  Species 
Plantarum  of  the  learned  and  diligent  Willdenow ;  and  in  all  by  the 
accurate  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  elegant  and  beautiful  publication,  the 
Naturalist's  Miscellany. 

*  The  numerous  synonyms  and  references  I  have  omitted  ;  as  they 
would  so  considerably  have  enlarged  the  bulk  of  the  work,  without 
adding  a  proportionate  value.  The  various  subjects  of  natural  his- 
tory are  so  accurately  described,  that  no  doubt  can  remain  as  to  the 
individual.'     p.  vi. 

It  Is  with  regret,  that,  in  a  work  of  such  labour  and  expense, 
we  are  compelled  to  blame  any  thing  relating  to  it ;  but  the 
omission  of  the  references  and  synonyms  is  a  serious  objection, 
*  By  arriving  at  the  name,'  the  *  whole  of  its  known  qualities ' 
are  said  to  be  '  displayed.'  This  would  be  true  if  the  refei^ences 
^and  synonyms  were  added;  but  in  the  present  work  it  is  only  in  a. 
very  few  instances,  as  in  the  loxia  Philippina,  that  such  information 
is  subjoined  ;  and  it  can  be  merely  obtained  in  other  cases,  which 
are  very  rare,  where  the  Liiniyean  name  is  the  same  with  that 
alhxed  by  authors  who  describe  the  properties  and  manners  of 
the  substance  or  animal.  It  has  been  the  uniform  answer  to 
those  who  call  the  disciples  of  the  Llnna^an  school  mere  nq- 
menclators,  that,  by  this  mean,  the  species  is  ascertained, 
and  the  qualities,  described  by  more  copious  natural-historians, 
thus  hmited  to  a  given  iniimal.  The  omission  of  the  synonynis 
destroys  the  force  of  this  reply.  We  see  too  with  some  regret 
a  natural-historian  repeat  the  idle  tale  of  the  glow- wornv  being 
ailixed  to  the  nest,  in  order  to  give  light ;  he  ought  to  have 
known  that  it  gives  light  only  by  its  own  vital  powers,  and 
generally  by  some  exertion.  The  obligations  are  equivocally 
introduced,  as  if  the  author  were  personally  indebted  for  their 
communications.     We  find,  hov/ever,  the  additions  and  amend- 
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meats  so  few,  that  the  thanks  might  have  been  spared,  if  It 
had  not  been  necessary  to  notice  the  names  of  the  different 
naturalists.  We  are  surprised  that  he  has  overlooked  La 
Cepede  and  Sonnini.  He  ought,  if  he  had  introduced  any 
amendments,  to  have  been  much  mdre  copious  in  the  articles 
added,  and  the  authors  consulted. 

The  firjt  volume  contains  the  mammalia  and  fishes,,  the 
second  and  third  the  insects,  and  the  fourth  the  worms.  The 
British  species  are  distinguished  by  an  asterisk. 

Art.  XV. — Observations  on  the  medical  and  domestic  Management 
of  the  Consumptive ;  on  the  Potuers  of  Digitalis  Purpurea  ;  ajid 
en  the  Cure  of  Scrophula.  By  Thomas  Beddoes,  AI.  D.  ^vo. 
"js.  Boards.     Longman  and  Rees.     1801. 

jL)R.  Beddoes  again  rings  the  changes  on  cows'  breath, 
digitalis,  and  sometimes  cicuta  and  mercury.  They  answer  his 
purpose  j  and  he  should  be  contented. 

In  saccum  gestit  numinos  demittere,  posthac 

Securus. 

We  have  said,  and  we  repeat  it,  thatwe  distrust  his  facts, — and 
for  the  best  reasons.  We  have  more  than  once  witnessed  the  dying 
groans  of  patients  whose  cures  are  recorded,  at  a  very  little  distance 
from  the  period  of  publication.  These  cures  havebcen  continually 
repeated,  without  a  doubt  or  a  suspicion.  We  have  employed 
the  digitalis  and  the  opium — wc  have  neither  been  rash  nor  weak 
enough  to  give  the  hemlock  and  mercury — with  the  obvious 
effects  which  Dr.  Beddoes  describes;  .but  without  the  amend- 
ment in  the  complaint,  which  he  leads  us  so  confidently  to  ex- 
pect :  and  we  can  add,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that,  though 
we  have  seen  the  foxglove  continued  for  months  in  a  full  dose, 
notwithstanding  that  it  seemed  somewhat  to  check  the  consum- 
ptive complaints,  we  have  in  no  one  instance  seen  it  produce  a  radi- 
cal or  a  permanently  good  effect.  *  An  anonymous  writer'  (he  has 
said)  'is  good  for  nothing  as  a  witness.'  We  must  reply,  however, 
that  he  is  a  much  better  one  than  a  prejudiced  writer — much  better 
than  one  whose  prejudices  and  their  source  are  so  obvious.  If  the 
present  writer  be  for  a  moment  anonymous^  Dr.  Beddoes  should 
know  that  he,  as  v/ell  as  the  journal  in  which  he  writes,  has  a 
reputation  equal  at  least  to  his  own ;  that  neither  would  be 
compromised  ;  and  that  there  is  no  motive  of  interest  or  fame  to 
induce  the  author,  whoever  he  may  be,  to  oppose  what  he 
thinks  to  be  true.  Let  Dr.  Beddoes  »3ok  to  those  whom  he 
has  reason  to  know  have  been  reviewers;  and  let  him  then  say, 
whether,  in  their  respective  departments,  there  are  superior 
characters  ?  Because  they  were  not  known  at  the  time,  was 
what  they  said  disregarded  ?  Now  they  are  known,  is  it  more 
highly  valued  ?  and  are  periodical  journals  conducted  with  less 
ability  than  when    men  of  the  first  character    among  those 
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Vvhose  names  he  is  acquainted  with  held  the  pen  ?  Dr.  Bed- 
does  knows  that  a  reviewer  will  not  step  from  behind  the 
Screen  to  confute  him  :  but  he  ought  to  know  also,  that,  after" 
thus  throwing  down  the  gauntlet,  his  hasty,  rash,  and  un- 
founded assertions  will  be  treated  with  little  ceremony,  or  theif 
erroneous  tendency  be  duly  exposed-  ■  '  /■  /*/  V 

With  respect  to  the  breath  of  cows,  our  author  himself  begins 
to  hesitate  5  and  seems  inclined  to  prefer  the  hot-bed,  the  fer- 
menting tanner's  bark,  to  these  beastly  bedfellows — in  other 
•words,  to  prefer  the  steady  warm  temperature  of  an  apartment 
artificially  heated  by  fire  and  the  air  of  fermenting  vegetable 
matter.  Persons  must  have  little  acquaintance  with  the  feelings 
of  consumptive  patients,  not  to;  know  what  pleasure  they  expe^- 
rience  from  open  air.  /What  has  been  said  of  the  effects  of 
riding,  of  sailing,  and  of  swinging  ?  and  what  is  the  credit 
due  to  Dr.  Beddoes  beyond  what  Fuller,  Sydenham,  Gilchrist, 
and  Carmichaei  Smith  can  claim  ?  Each  author,  and  every 
patient,  is  awhre  that  the  constant  impulse  of  air,^  moderately 
cool,  checks  the  hectic  fever,  and  contributes  to  the  relief  ex- 
perienced from  these  exercises.  We  repeat,  ther::/ore,  that; 
*  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  cure  of  confirmed  consumption  * 
by  art.  Nature  has  interposed,  and  a  vomica  has  been  com- 
pletely spit  up,  when  neither  digitalis,  hydrocarbonate,  hem- 
lock, nor  mercury  has  been  employed. 

In  scrofula,  our  author  recommends  muriat  of  lime  ;  but 
the  reader  has  seen  how  far  Dr.  Beddoes's  assertions,  or  cases, 
are  likely  to  influence  us.  The  muriatic  acid  is  saturated  with 
lime;  and  a  drachm  is  given  as  a  medium  dose.  "f"o  young 
children,  ten  drops  are  exhibited  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Dr.  Kinglake  adds  some  caSes  and  observations  on  the  use  of 
digitalis,  and  of  analogous  remedies  in  phthisis.  This  author 
seems  to  admit  that  the  foxglove  is  less  likely  to  be  of  service 
in  the  ulcerated  state ;  and  we  well  know  how  difficult  the 
distinction  is  between  the  tubercular  and  catarrhal. states.  He 
allows  also  that  no  effect  can  be  produced  on  the  abscess,  but 
through  the  medium  of  the  constitution.  He  speaks,  how- 
ever, vaguely  of  moderate  stiniiilants,  nutritious  diet,  &c.;_fSO 
that  we  ate  led  to  suspect  a  little  of  the  leven  of  Bruiionism. 
In  his  examination  of  the  modus  operandi  of  digitalis,  our  su- 
spicion is  confirmed.  He  thinks' it  a  narcotic  stimulant: — we 
tliink  the  same,  and  that  its  narcotic  powers  correct  the  sti- 
mulating effects  ;  so  tliat,  like  the  oppositi.pri'of /"///j-  and  v.hmSf 
the  ultimate  i-e^ulfrf  6".'  It'i^,  'nevertheless^  j)robable  that  the 
narcotic  power  predominates jjand  t]ier{ — :inors'om7nbi(S fommu-ns. 
Some  remarks  frorri  M  Hufeland  on  the  use  of  oleum  hypscyanu  In 
hsmoptoe,  and  on  external  applications  in  phthisis,  follow;  and 
some  later  reports^,  not  very  satisfactory,  of  the  state  t/f  patiinta 
whose  cases -are  rfeeorded,  conclude  the  volume. 
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POLITICS. 


Art.  i6.> — Remarks  on  the  late  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peacey  signed  at 
Amiens  March  25,  1802.  By  WilUam  Belsham.  2>vo.  2s.  Rop 
binsons.      1S02. 

The  first  paragraph  of  this  pamphlet  £id  not  teiid  to  impress  us 
with  ver}'  favourable  expectations  of  its  merit.  As  the  treaty  of 
peace  is  well  known  to  have  been  made,  by  a  certain,  and  happily  2 
very  small,  faction,  a  subject  ©f  gross  misrepresentation,  it  is  here 
inferred  that  it  has  also  been  *  the  subject  of  misapprehension  with 
^the  public  in  general.*  So  much  the  contrary,  however,  that  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  there  never  was  a  treaty  of  peace  so  well  un- 
'  derstood  by  the  public,  or  so  generally  welcomed  ;  and  that  at  no 
period  of  our  history  has  the  great  body  of  the  nation  s»  firmly,  or 
unanimously,  concurred  in  declaring,  *  that  the  ministers  who  con- 
cluded the  peace  deserve  the  praise  and  gratitude,  and  not  the  dis- 
approbation and  censure,  of  their  fellow-citizens.'  Yet,  although 
this  work  be  scarcely  necessary  to  satisfy  the  bulk  of  the  people  a» 
to  the  terms  of  the  peace,  and  will  be  absolwtePy  thrown  away  on 
the  faction  which  opposes  them,  the  remarks  of  the  ingenious  sxa- 
thor  may,  nevertheless,  occupy  with  advantage  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  discussing  political  subjects.  The  general 
state  of  Europe  is  considered  at  the  time  of  signing  the  preliminaries  ; 
the  articles  of  the  treaty  are  next  discussed  ;  and  the  chief  objection* 
to  them  are  afterwards  refuted. 

To  the  inference  drawn  from  the  whole  we  giv^e  our  cbeerfisl 
assent,— 

*  "—that  the  nation  is  under  the  highest  obhgation  to  those  ministers 
who,  entering  into  a  negotiation  for  peace  in  the  true  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation, have  with  such  wisdom,  firmness,  and  moderation,  brougkt 
to  a  felicitous  conclusion  a  treaty  .attended  with  such  numerous  and 
complicated  difficulties.*      r.  24. 

We  are  willing  also  to  believe  that  *  jrhe  spirit  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration is  by  all  impartial  persons  allowed  to  be  very  different, 
or  rather  totally  opposite,  to  that  of  the  last  ;' — and  the  characters 
'  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  lord  Grenville  are  happily  described  in  the  following 
passages ; 

*  To  restore  Mr.  Pitt  to  his  former  pre-eminence  of  power, 
4vouId  te  to  entrust  Phaeton  a  second  time  to  guide  tlie  chariot  of 
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the  sun.  And  so  long  as  lord  Grenville  remained  in  office,  no  ra- 
tional hope  could  be  entertained  of  a  termination  of  the  war.* 
p.  26. 

On  the  latter  sentence  proof  sufficient  is  given,  by  examining 
the  seven  different  negotiations  in  which  that  unhappy  statesman  has 
been  engaged.  And  if  they  had  *  amounted  to  seventy  times  seven, 
they  nuiiit  all,  in  his  hands,  have  proved  equally  ineffectual.' 

Wkh  the  language  and  conduct  of  these  unfortunate  and  injudi- 
cious ministers  may  be  contrasted  the  sentiments  of  the  present 
premier. 

*  When  I  look  forward  *  (he  said,  with  his  usual  mildness  and  sa- 
gacity,) to  the  prospect  before  us,  it  is  with  hope;  and  I  trust 
that,  by  a  prudent  and  vigilant  oeconomy,  we  shall  be  able  to  pro- 
vide effectually  for  the  expenses  of  the  country.  I  think,  if  we  are 
enabled  permanently  to  preserve  the  blessings  we  enjoy,  we  shall  ac- 
complish this  great  object  in  the  best  manner,  by  a  fixed  determination 
not  to  attempt  to  interfere  with  any  other  country ;  but  to  be  pre- 
pared always  to  vindicate  our  independence,  and  to  maintain  our 
honour.'     f'^i- 

With  this  sentiment,  after  a  proper  censure  on  the  invectives 
against  Bonaparte,  the  writer  concludes — (it  will  be,  we  hope,  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  the  present  cabinet,  as  it  is  of  all  the  best  po- 
hticians  in  the  island!) — 

*  If  we  detach  ourselves,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  admit,  from 
the  quarrels  of  the  continent,  and  content  ourselves  with  fighting 
our  own  battles  upon  our  own  element, — though  peace  will  at  all 
times  be  highly  desirable, — should  occasion  arise  to  render  war  really 
just  and  necessary,  there  will  be  no  reason  to  regard  it  as  peculiarly 
dangerous  or  terrible.'     p.  39. 

Art.  17. — ^  brief  Address  to  the  Electors  0/  Great-Britain,  on  the  ajft- 
proachiiig  General  Election.  By  an  Elector,  %vo.  <^d.  Longman 
and  Rees       1802. 

A  well-meant,  but  ineffectual  attempt,  we  fear,  to  stir  up  the 
electors  of  Great-Britain  to  a  Just  sense  of  their  duty,  and  to  elect 
those  candidates  only  who  are  likely  to  exercise  the  great  trust  re- 
posed in  them  with  fidelity.  The  root  of  the  evil  in  our  modern 
parliaments  is  the  length  of  their  duration  ;  and  as  long  as  this  re- 
mains, it  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  the  constitution,  or  to  think  of  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  burdens  under  wlj^ich  the  country  groans.  It  is  not 
in  human  nature — to  adopt  the  phrase  of  a  fallen  minister — that,  when 
the  temptations  to  personal  interest  are  so  strong,  representatives  elect- 
ed for  seven  years  should  continue  to  feel  themselves  connected  in  one 
common  interest  with  their  constituents:  and  from  ihL-  time  of  the 
septennial  act  a  gradual  advance  to  the  present  state  of  things,  towards 
'the  complete  triumph  of  influence,  is  marked  by  facts  too  glaring  to 
b.ar  any  longer  controversy.  The  only  mode,  then,  to  return  to  the 
coustitution,  is,  to  shorten  the  duration  of  parHaments,  and  to  give 
the  electors  an  additional  controul  over  their  representatives ;  without 
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which  our  boasted  constitution  exists  only  in  naire,  and  not  iit  rcalHyi 
Ghuse  then,  says  this  writer,  men  of  these  sentiments,  and  the  corj 
stitation  may  be  restored  j  for  *  England  can  never  be  ruined  but  by 
&  parliament*' 

Art^.  1 8. — u^n  H'tftor'tcat  Sketch  of  the  Invasions ,  or  Descents  y  upon  the 
British  Islands,  from  the  I^andtng  of-  IVUliam  the  Conqueror  t(3  the 
present  Time.  Taken  from  the  French.  IVith  a  Continuation  hy  tht 
Translator.  Illustrated  'with  a  Chart  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  the  surrounding  Coasts,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  North  Sea, 
on  which  every  Descent  is  correctly  delineated,     4/0.     2s.  6d,     Stock-* 

.    dale.     1 80 1. 

From  this  slight  sketch  \ve  may  Team  that  an  enemy  has  seldoia 
attempted  the  invasion  of  this  island  without  making  good  his  land- 
ing 'f  and,  indeed,  where  there  exists  a  choice  of  such  a  tract  of 
sea-coast,  no  fleet  v\hatevercan  secure  a  country' from  such  an  attacks 
Thee'Cent  of  an  invasion  depends  on  the  state  of  the  country  ;  for  it 
is  impossible  for  an  enemy  to  land  a  sufficient  body  of  troops  to 
conquer  it,  unless  the  inhabitants  are  become  despicable  cowards,  or 
are  divided  among  themselves.  The  epithet  of  '  perfidious  and  de- 
signing,' applied  to  the  enemy  with  which  we  have  had  to  contend, 
is  perfectly  ridiculous  ;  for,  w  hen  we  landed  our  own  troops  at  Q^i- 
beron  and  Ostend,  the  Fiench  might  have  called  us,  with  the  Sams' 
propriety,  '  perfidious  and  designing  '  The  two  hostile  countriei 
have  invaded  each  other  a  sufficient  number  of  times  to  show  the 
folly  of  such  predatory  attacks ;  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  have  gained 
wisdom  enough  to  live  in  future  contented,  each  with  their  respective 
advantages,  without  harassing  themselves,  and  disturbing  the  peac€ 
of  the  world,  for  nothing. 


'  RELIGION. 

Art.  19. — Leslie's  Short  and  easy  Method  'with  the  Deists  ;  nvhereif* 
the  Certainty  of  the  Christian  Religion  is  establishid  by  four  infallible 
Marks.  (In  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.)  To  tvhlch  are  subjoined  four 
additional  Marks  from  the  same  /luthor's  subsequent  Tracty  entitled^ 
The  Truth  of  Christianity  demonstrated.  Compressed  by  Francit 
Wranghamy  M.A.     %vo.      is.  6d.     Mawman.      iZoi. 

To  convert  the  deists  is  not  an  easy  task  j  but  their  number* 
will  diminish  in  proportion  as  Christians  live  agreeably  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  their  master.  Hence  the  best  object  is  to  make  the  holy 
scriptures  the  basis  of  instruction,  and  to  leave  those  who  reject  their 
authority  to  their  own  misconceptions.  But  though  the  deist  he 
little  likely  to  attend  to  the  four  marks  here  proposed  to  him,  they 
may  be  usefully  investigated  by  the  Christian,  who  will  thus  see  in 
a  short  compass  those  arguments  which  to  a  serious  mind  are  irre- 
sistible. In  republishing  so  well  known  a  work,  tlie  editor  was> 
we  doubt  not,  actuated  by  the  best  principles ;  but  we  cannot  &ct 
the  propriety  of  making  it  the  vehicle  of  a  dedication  to  a  ji^uv'^ 
nobknaan. 
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Art.  io.-'^Proposah  for  a  new  ^Arrangement  of  the  Revenue,  and  Resi^ 
dcnce  of  the  Clergy.     By  E.  Poultir.     Sdo.      No  Publisher's  Name. 

Among  the  numerous  plans  for  meliorating  the  state  of  the  clergy, 
few  are  written  with  so  great  a  regard  as  this  before  us  to  the  mu» 
tual  interests  of  the  clergy  and  laity  The  notion  of  any  peculiar 
Sacredness  attached  to  the  persons  or  property  of  the  church  is  justly 
set  aside;  and  the  institution  is  considered,  as  it  ought  to  be,  without 
reference  to  thp  pretended  rights  claimed  by  the  Romish  church. 

'There  is  no  foundation  ,'(6ays  the -writer) 'either  in  the  principles  or 
firactices  of  our  constitution  in  church  a;id  state,  for  considering  the  per- 
eons  or  property  of  the  church,  more,  or  less,  sacred  than  those  of  the 
state.  These  opposite  errors  arise  from  the  £qual  fallacies  of  supposing 
the  superiority,  or  the  inferiority,  of  eitlier  to  tiie  other ;  there  being  in 
fact,  and  in  law,  as  far  as  concerns  persons  and  property,  an  actual 
and  legal  equality  between  them  ;  and  the  benefit  of  clergy,  whicli 
was  always  con  lined  to  their  persons,  with  the  divine  right  which  ex- 
tended to  \\^ii\x  professions,  have  long  since  been  totally  done  away, 
as  exclusive  protections  ;  in  the  remains,  or  revival,  of  which  invidi- 
ous past  distinctions  can  alone,  originate  any  false  ideas  oi present  dif- 
ference.' ^  p.  3. 

After  stating  the  disadvantages  attendant  on  the  present  system  of 
tiches,  the  following  new  arrangement  is  proposed. 

*  A  survey  and  valuation  to  be  procured  under  general  swofn  com- 
missioners (partly  lay,  partly  clerical)  appointed  by  an  act,  for  each 
county,  of  the  tithes  in  each  parish  ;  to  the  amount  of  which,  a 
composition  in  rent  to  be  established  by  them,  binding  on  both  par- 
ties, until  either,  on  account  of  supposed  change  in  the  value  of  the 
said  tithes,  shall  demand  a  similar  re-survey,  at  the  expense  of  the 
party  so  of  right,  and  at  will,  demanding  it.  The  special  commis- 
sioners in  each  instance  {being  not  less  than  three  of  the  general  com- 
missioners) to  be  nominated  jointly  by  the  parties  concerned ;  that  is, 
one  by  the  parish,  one  by  the  incumbent,  and  the  third  to  be  agreed 
on  by  the  other  two. — The  valuation  to  be  procured  with  the  ut- 
most precision,  by  actual  admeasurement  where  necessary,  and  other- 
wise. The  security  of  the  actual  tithes  to  remain  as  it  is,  to  the  pro- 
prietor ;  which  be  may  resort  to,  and  enter  upon,  whenever  the 
payment  of  the  compoiition  shall  be  in  arrear,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  case  of  aijy  otlier  freehold  on  lease.'     p.  y. 

Some  objections  to  this  admirable  plan  a,re  obviated  ;  the  mode  of 
valuing  the  tithes  is  clearly  laid  down  ;  and  from  the  consideration 
of  titlics  our  attention  is  carried  to  that  of  residence,  which  is  to  be 
enforced  in  a  very  simple,  easy,  and  by  no  means  disgraceful,  man. 
ner.  It  is  proposed  that  a  register  should  be  kept  in  every  parish 
cf  the  duty  performed,  as  it  is  in  cathedral  churches.  This  registef 
Is  to  be  examined  constantly  at  the  visitation  ;  proper  penalties  are 
to  be  applied  to  defaulters ;  and  the  penalties  paid  by  incumbents 
»re  to  be  divided  in  premiupj  to  the  curates.     Thus  the  lower  order 
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of  the  clergy  will  be  benefited,  and  the  higher  will  not  be  disgraced 
by  actions  from  the  poverty  or  baseness  of  informers.  The  exemp- 
tions from  these  penalties  are  judiciously  stated ;  and,  as  the  writer 
possesses  considerable  property  and  rank  in  the  church,  we  are  not 
without  hopes  that  his  suggestions  may  receive  encouragement  from 
both  church  and  legislature. 

Art.  21, — A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  the  FounJI'mg  Hospital  . 
on  Sunday,  the  J^th  of  January,    i8oi.      By  the  Rev.  H.  B.  IVdsont 
/t'M.iffc.     %vo.      I  J.     Cadell  aW  Davies.      l8oi. 

A  eulogy  on  the  institution  ;  with  a  digression  on  the  spirit  of 
innovation,  infidelity,  treason,  and  sedition,  &c.  of  the  present 
times.  The  visit  of  the  king  to  the  hospital  is,  by  a  bold  figure, 
supposed  to  be  a  subject  of  great  satisfaction  to  *  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect.'  As,  by  the  preface,  however,  it  seems  that  the 
author  was  a  candidate  for  an  office  in  this  excellent  institution,  and 
as  this  discourse  was  intended  to  display  his  qualifications  for  it,  , 
we  will  not  minutely  criticise  its  contents,  which,  at  the  least,  prove 
his  loyalty,  and  were,  we  cannot  doubt,  thought  well  calculated 
ad  captandos  valgus  et  prtssides. 

Art.  22,-^— a  Sermon,  prtachcd'in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  IVinchcfterf 
(it  the  Summer  Assises,  1801,  holden  for  the  County  of  Snufhampton, 
before  the  Honorable  Sir  Simon  jLe  Blanc,  Knight,  and  thr  Honorable 
Sir  Robert  Graham,  Knight.  By  John  Da'/ies,  A.  B.  ^c.  of  St. 
Mary  Hall,  Oxford,     j^to.    No  Publishex"  s  Name. 

On  our  theatres  is  introduced  a  chara  -ler  denominated  Dr.  Pangloss, 
who  cannot  utter  a  sentence  without  in  au*^hority ;  and,  however 
trivial  the  remark,  all  the  writers  from  Aristotle  to  Cocker  become 
vouchers  for  its  truth.  In  this  discourse,  Stillingfleet,jortin,  Bec^. 
caria,  Ashton,  Archer,  Hoole,  Sheppard,  Porteus,  Squire,  Beattie, 
Wilberforce,  Cotes,  Grove,  Leland,  are  introduced  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  to  confirm  an  assertion  in  the  text,  evident  in  general  to 
the  meanest  capacity  ;  and  the  writer  leaves  the  curious  reader  to 
find  out  the  passage  in  the  author  quoted ;  for  no  reference  is  given  to 
page  or  volume.  Thus,  that  the  patience  of  God  is  not  to  be  mea- 
sured by  man's  fretfulness,  is  to  be  learned  from  Stillingfleet  ;  that  a 
man  of  feeling  laments  the  number  of  executions,  is  derived  from 
Bcccaria  ;  Ashton  teaches  us,  it  seems,  what  we  all  learned  in  our 
schools— ^that  Nemo  reprnte  fuit  tvrpissimus  ;  and  Hoolt  is  referred  to 
for  (what  is  so  much  better  described  by  Pope)  the  hope  of  a  savage 
in  a  future  life.  If  the  sermon  should  come  to  a  second  edition,  we 
recommend  that  it  may  be  enriched  with  a  quarto  volume  of  notes 
from  the  different  authorities. 

Art.  23. — A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  John,  Earl  of  Clare, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University. 
Delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Dubftn,  on  Sunday  the  "Jth 
of  February,  1802.  By  the  Rev.  William  Magee,  D.D.  l^c. 
9>vo.      is.  6d.     Cadell  <3«</ Davies.      1802. 

A  panegyric  on  the  late  lord  Clare,  with  some  vi^ell-deserved  er;- 
Comiumson  several  member?  of  Trinity-college,  lately  deceased,    The 
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prwcipal  character  panegyrised  is  so  differently  spoken  of,  that  time 
must  allay  the  feuds  in  which  he  took  so  active  a  part,  before  the 
flattering  picture  here  presented  to  the  public  can  be  acknowledged  . 
^if  it  ever  can)  as  an  accurate  resemblance.  It  is  ably  drawn  ;  but  it 
must  be  recollected  also  that  even  the  duke  of  Alva  has  been  celc- 
brated  for  his  virtues  in  a  funeral  oration. 

Art.  24. — A  Charge  to  the  Reverend  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Bedford,,  delivered  at  the  Easter  f^isitation,  1801,  6y  the  Reverend 
R.    Shepherd^  D.D.lfjc.     t^o.     2s,     Mawman.      igoi. 

The  ««ocess  of  the  French  in  the  iate  unhappy  contest  is  very  justly 
attributed  by  this  sound  divine,  not  to  the  trifling  conspiracy  ot  pre- 
tended philosophers,  according  to  the  superficial  conjectures  of  the 
*bbe  Barruel,  but  to  the  just  decrees  of  Providence  to  overthrow  a 
religion  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  This  great 
truth  should  be  ever  kept  in  mind  by  the  protestant ;  and  the  warn- 
ings givevi  in  the  course  of  the  last  hundred  years,  by  those,  whether 
believers  or  unbelievers,  who  reasoned  on  the  state  of  religion  in 
France,  ought  to  have  better  prepared  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
for  an  event  which  was  necessarily  to  precede  the  total  destruction  of 
popery.  The  inferences  and  exhortations  drawn  from  the  history  of 
the  last  ten  years  deserve  to  be  deeply  fixed  in  the  breast  of  every 
clergyman  and  minister  of  the  Gospel,  of  every  denomination,  that 
they  may  attend  to  the  doctrine  which  they  teach,  and  make  both 
their  teaching  and  liviag  correspond  to  its  divine  precepts. 

Art.  25. — A  SermoHt  preached  before  the  Honourable  Society  of  Lin» 
cotn^t  Inn,  on  Friday ^  February  13,  1 80 1  ;  being  the  Day  appointed 
by  his  Majesty's  Proclamation  for  a  general  Fast.  By  fVilliam  jfack'; 
sont  D.  D,  &c.     4/0.      is.Od.     Elmsly.      180 1. 

The  former  part  of  this  discourse  was  calculated  for  the  Sunday 
previous  to  the  fast,  as  it  enters  into  the  justification  of  national  in- 
tercession— a  justification  rather  out  of  place — the  moment  after  the 
act  which  could  not  be  recalled  had  been  performed.  The  exhorta- 
tions at  the  conclusion,  to  ever)"  individual  to  attend  to  his  personal 
conduct,  are  more  appropriate  ;  and  we  may  add,  that  the  discourse 
was  published  at  the  request  of  the  society. 

LAW. 

Art.  26. — Review  of  the  Statutes  and  Ordinances  of  Asshzey  inhich  have 
been  established  in  England  from  the  fourth  Tear  of  King  fohn,  I202, 
to  the  thirty-seventh  of  his  present  Majesty.  By  G.  Afwood,  Esq. 
F.  R.  S.     ;ifto.  5/.     Egerton.     1801. 

Restrictions  on  the  manufacture  of  bread  have  been  established  for 
so  many  centuries,  that  the  prejudice  is  now  current  among  us,  that, 
without  such  restrictions,  the  public  would  be  in  danger  of  material 
injury  from  the  vendera  of  an  article  of  prime  necessity.  This  preju- 
dice has,  however,  of  late  been  opposed  by  men  of  cnhghtcned  minds; 
and,  even  in  the  house  of  commons,  the  utility  of  continuing  the  re- 
strictions has  been  calkd  in  question.  In  fact,  what  reason  can  be 
given  that  the  article  of  bread,  any  more  than  any  other,  would  not, 
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if  left  to  itself,  find  its  own  level?  And  how  is  it  possible  to  draw  up 
regulations  which  shall,  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  exactitude,  settle 
the  profits  of  a  baker,  when  it  depends  upon  so  many  circum-. 
stances — as  the  price,  the  Weight,  the  quality  of  wheat,  the  conver- 
sion of  it  into  flour,  the  demand  for  bran  and  pollards,  the  price  of 
salt,  labour,  the  capital  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  different  pro- 
cesses necessary  before  the  bread  can  reach  the  hands  of  the  con'« 
sumer  ?  The  first  ordinance  for  fixing  the  price  of  bread  was  esta- 
blished in  the  4th  of  king  John,  i2C2.  This  was  naturally  very  im- 
perfect;  and,  in  the  51st  of  Henry  HL,  it  was  sxipeiseded  by  one 
■which  lias  been  the  basis  of  subsequent  regulations.  With  great  care 
and  attention  the  author  of  the  work  before  us  has  examined  every  act 
relative  to  this  subject,  and,  with  his  usual  mathematical  accuracy, 
placed  it  in  the  clearest  light  before  the  reader.  It  was  probably 
drawn  up  with  a  view  to  the  information  of  people  in  power,  and 
will,  we  doubt  not,  meet  with  a  favourable  reception  from  the  legis- 
lature— to  every  member  of  which  we  recommend  it,  as  deserving 
his  most  serious  consideration.  We  have  no  doubt  ourselves,  that 
it  will  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  community  in  general  that  the  re- 
strictions should  be  removed,  and  ail  the  acts  on  the  subject  repealed; 
but  if  this  should  appear  too  bold  a  step,  the  simplification  of  the 
present  process,  which  is  npt  easily  to  be  understood  by  our  legis- 
lators, should  be  attempted. 

*  It  is  evident  that  the  system,  of  regulating  the  assize  of  bread, 
which  had  subsisted  previously  to  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century, 
was  much  deranged  by  the  reference  to  a  market  for  flour,  in  fixing, 
the  assize  of  bread  by  the  eighth  of  queen  Anne.  In  consequence 
of  which,  although  the  baker  has  been  authorised  to  receive  the 
allowance  of  12s.  for  baking  a  quarter  of  corn,  including  the  ex- 
penses of  peparing  flour ;  yet  those  expenses  are  now,  and  have 
been  for  many  years,  defrayed  by  the  mealman  ;  who,  on  the  other 
hapd,  receives  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  bran  and  re- 
fuse, which  the  former  regulations  of  assize  made  a  part  of  the 
baker's  profit,  1'hese,  and  other  circumstances,  plainly  indiciite 
the  propriety  of  adjusting  the  derangements  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  laws  of  assize  now  in  force,  either  by  abolishing  those  lawa 
altogether,  or  by  substituting,  instead  of  them,  some  regulation  by 
which  each  allowance  for  manufacturing  bread,  and  the  principle  of 
granting  it,  maybe  distinctly  defined;  with  such  provisions  as  are 
best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  likely  to  form  an 
efficient  and  permanent  law. 

'  If  the  provision  had  been  omitted  in  the  statute  of  queen  Anne, 
which  enjoins  the  magistrates  to  have  respect  to  the  price  of  meal  or 
flour  in  fixing  the  assize,  the  price  of  bread  would  have  depended 
wholly  on  the  price  of  wheat-grain  :  on  which  principle  it  had  con- 
stantly been  regulated  during  the  five  preceding  centuries. 

*  This  system  would  have  been  no  less  efficient,  in  consequence  of 
a  market  for  flour,  which  about  this  period  had  began  to  be  esta- 
blished, provided  the  price  of  it  had  no  influence  in  setting  the 
assize  if  brtad;  for  the  baker  might  chuse  whether  it  would  be  more 
to  his  advantage  to  purchase  corn  at  the  marketj  an^  to  send  it  to 
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tie  next  mill,  where  it  might  be  ground  and  converted  into  flour,  or 
to  purchase  the  flour  ready  manufactured  from  a  mealman. 

*  In  this  case,  as  in  all  similar  dealings,  each  party  would  endea- 
vour to  make  the  most  advantageous  bargain  in  his  power;  from 
which  competition  alone  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  price 
of  flour,  considered  as  a  market-commodity,  would  find  its  true  level 
gf  price.'     p.  54. 

Art.  27. — A  full  Report  of  the  Proceedings  on  the  second  Trial,  in  the 
Cause  Kerslaie  against  Sage  and  others,  Directors  of  the  Westminster 
JJtfe  Insurance  Office:  including  the  Evidence  and  Opinions  of  Drs. 
Carmichael  Smith,  Crichton,  IViUich,  Reynolds,  Latham,  and  Blane^ 
on  Cases  of  Pulmonary  Consumption.  Faithfully  taken  in  Short  Hand, 
With  ah  Appendix  of  Documents.     8t»o.  ^s.  6d.      Row.     4802. 

We  are  not  again  to  try  this  cause;  nor  is  it  becoming  in  us  to 
question  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  as  we  are  not  informed  on  what 
principles  it  was  given  :  yet,  as  physicians,  we  must  contend  that  a 
man  who  had  had  two  haemorrhages  from  the  lungs,  and  was  of  a 
♦  spare  thin  habit,'  could  not  be  pronounced  in  a  perfect  state  of 
health;  nor,  in  our  opinion,  was  the  warranty  complied  with.  There 
is  a  pathological  distinction,  which  we  are  somewhat  surprised  did 
not  occur  to  the  medical  gentlemen  examined,  A  person  may  be 
ivithin  the  limits  of  health,  and  yet  have  the  seminium  of  a  dangerous 
disease.  Can  this  person  be  said  to  be  *  in  health?'  By  no  means; 
for  common  causes,  to  others  innocent,  may  in  time  produce  a  fatal 
disorder. — On  the  other  hand  it  will  be  said,  how  do  you  define 
health?  We  reply,  that  the  term  imports  a  power  of  resisting  com- 
mon causes  of  disease.  If,  for  instance,  a  person  be  warranted  to  be 
in  health,  he  is  warranted  to  be  proof  against  common  colds ;  in  ge* 
neral,  against  a  temporary  iiTegularity:  at  least  it  is  implied  that 
these  shall  have  only  the  usual  temporary  effects  of  illness.  The 
eflects  7uay  be  more  lasting  and  formidable;  but  if  this  do  not  arise 
from  some  previous  lixed  cause,  the  warranty  will  still  hold  good. 
Were  it  o|:herwise,  it  would  be  necessary,  as  in  the  case  before  us, 
that  Mr.  Robson  should  not  only  have  been  certified  as  in  good 
health,  but  that  he  should  also  have  abstained  from  shooting,  from 
wet,  and  from  drinking.  In  fact,  we  are  surprised  how  the  positive 
assertions  of  Mr.  ^oward,  to  which  Mr.  Robson  tacitly  assented, 
could  have  been  evaded, 

MEDICINE. 

Art.  28. — practical  Observations  on  the  Gonorrhcea  Virulent  a  :  and  a 
neiu  Mode  of  treating  that  Disease  recommended.  By  Robert  Barksr, 
S-uo.  2s.6d.     Rivingtons.      1801. 

Mr.  Barker  considers  the  gonorrhoea  as  a  local  disease  not  con- 
nected with  syphilis,  and  disapproves  of  the  general  practice.  In 
his  condemnation,  however,  of  laxatives  and  dini-etics,  he  is  some- 
what unfair  ;  for  his  arguments  apply  only  to  the  active  stimulating 
piedicines  of  these  classes.  To  astringent  or  sedative  injections  his 
objections  are,  we  think,  unsatisfactory.  He  contends  that  they 
produce  stricture.     This  may  indeed  be  said  of  the  foi-mer,  if  vio* 
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lent  and  active,  but  not  of  the  latter;  and  with  respect  to  his  su. 
spicion  of  their  conveying  the  virus  into  the  bladder,  it  has  not  the 
slightest  support :  this  effect  has  never  been  hinted  at  by  the  most 
violent  opponents  of  injections;  and  those  who  have  used  them  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  force  any  fluid  far  into  the  urethra.  We  find 
too,  after  all,  our  author  recommending  injections  of  tartarised  anti- 
mony with  camphor,  on  the  principle  of  increasing  the  discharge, 
and  thus  throwing  off  the  poison.  This  is  exactly  the  same  foun- 
dation on  which  the  caustic  alkali  was  formerly  employed,  and  which 
we  have  often  found  successful.  A  scruple  of  camphor  is  united 
with  six  ounces  of  water,  by  means  of  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  gum- 
arabic,  to  which  as  much  tartarised  antimony  is  added.  Some  cases 
of  the  efficacy  of  this  solution,  used  as  an  injection,  are  subjoined; 
but  we  think  we  have  succeeded  full  as  well,  perhaps  more  quietly, 
in  the  common  way. 

Art.  29. — //  Companion  to  the  Medicine  Chesty  or  plain  Directions  for 
the  Emplayntcnt  of  various  Medicines  and  Utensils  contained  in  it,  and 
for  the  Treatment  of  Diseases.  By  a  Medical  Practitioner.  %vo. 
Exton.      1802. 

This  little  compendium  is  U8ef)r!  for  the  purpose  designed,  and  does 
not  overstep  common  sense  and  common  reason.  1  he  doses,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  hint:;  in  the  preface,  are  by  no  means 
small.  Some  of  them,  on  the  contrary,  particularly  of  calomel,  are 
rather  rash  than  moderate. 

AGRICULTURE,  &c. 

•Art.  30. — On  the  yippropriation  and  Inclosure  of  commonable  and  inters 
mixed  Lands :  'with  the  Heads  of  a  Bill  for  that  Purpose.  Together 
ivith  Remarks  on  the  Outline  of  a  Bill,  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  for  the  same  Purpose.  By  Mr.  Marshall.  'ii<o.  is.  64. 
Nicol.     i8or. 

Our  author  traces  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  origin  of  common- 
able and  intermixed  lands  ;  adds  the  outlines  of  different  acts  for  the 
purpose  of  inclosure,  and  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  plan.  We 
have  often  had  occasion  to  offer  our  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  of 
deprecating  the  very  general  and  rapid  attempts  of  eager  projectors 
in  this  line. 

Art.  31. — y/n  Enquiry  concerning  the  Influence  of  Tithes  upon  AgricuU 
ture,  "whether  in  the  Hands  of  the  Clergy  or  the  Laity.  Together 
nvith  some  Thoughts  respecting  their  Commutation.  To  <which  are 
added.  Remarks  upon  the  yinimad-uersions  of  Mr.  A.  Toung  and  his 
Correspondents  relative  to  the  Subject  of  Ttihes  ;  as  'well  as  those  of  the 
County  Agricultural  Surveyors  employed  under  the  Direction  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  By  the  Reverend  jfohn  Hoivlett,  Vicar  of 
Great  Duumoiv,  Essex.      S^jw.     3.^.      Richardsons.      1801. 

In  the  first  pjirt  of  this  iii'quiry  Mr.  Howlett  is  anxious  to  defend 
himself  frbm  the  suspicion  of  heing  interested  in  the  result,  by  a  de- 
tail which  we  read  with  regret  ;  for  those  '  who  preach  the  Gospel 
diould  live  by  the  Gospel.'     He  considers  the  subject,  in  many  dif- 
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ferent  views,  with  great  candour  and  judgement ; — with  so  much  of 
the  former,  Indfeed,  that  he  furnishes  strong  arguments  against  his 
own  cause.  But  he  proves,  very  clearly,  that  the  farmer  is  better 
treared  by  the  clerical  than  by  the  lay  impropriators.  We  knew  an 
inst  inCif  where  much  clamour  was  raised  against  a  clergyman  for  his 
rate  of  tithes.  He  left  the  country;  and  the  tithes  were  gathered 
by  one  of  the  farmers,  paying  the  clergyman  a  certain  sum  ;  and  this 
good  man,  who  had  excited  the  greatest  clamour  against  the  former 
rate,  immediately  augmented  it  fifty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Ho\ylett  indeed  advances  farther,  and  contends  that,  under 
clerical,  and  particularly  under  vicarial,  management,  tithes  are  not 
cnly  no  obstacle,  but  even  an  encouragement  to  agriculture  : — this, 
we  fear,  he  prvives  only  by  comparison.  When  he  shows  that  agri» 
culture  flounslicri  even  where  tithes  are  taken  in  kind,  he  proves  only 
that,  in  particular  circumstances,  strong  and  active  exertions  will  rise 
superior  to  even  g;   at  difficulties. 

The  remarks  on  the  commutation  of  tithes  are  very  judicious; 
and  M-.  Hewlett  completely  refutes  various  objections  which  have 
been  made  to  plans  of  this  kind,  without,  however,  deciding  on 
the  vvholrj.  As  taking  away  many  disagreeable  subjects  of  dispute, 
and  removing  a  considerable  odium  from  the  clergy,  we  own  that  we 
wish  a  reasonable  commutation  could  be  adjusted  on  fair  grounds, 
and  with  mutual  consent.  Our  former  objections,  indeed,  iu  a  great 
degree  remain,  and  we  would  rather  now  admit  it  on  the  plea  of 
expedience.  Leasing  the  tithes  may  obviate  many  objections ;  and 
tiiis  regulation  is  approved  of  by  our  author,  who  very  satisfac- 
torily replies  to  the  arguments  that  have  been  adduced  against  the 
measure. 

M;  -  Howlett  next  examines  Mr.  Arthur  Young's  objections,  scat- 
tered iu  different  parts  of  his  publications,  and  the  incidental  remarks 
of  the  county  surveyors  on  the  subject,  with  much  propriety  and 
acuteness.  We  cannot  follow  this  miscellaneous  detail,  but  shall 
copy  the  information  contained  ia  the  Appendix.  We  are  told  that 
it  comes  ♦  from  a  quarter  which  renders  their  correct  authenticity  in- 
dubitable ;' — but  we  must  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  while  that 
♦  quj>:fr  '  is  concealed,  the  information  can  rest  only  on  the  credit  of 
Mr  Howlett, 

*  An  inquiry  has  been  made  in  the  diocese  of  London,  by  several 
very  respectable  clergymen  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  diocese, 
into  the  number  of  parishes  in  which  the  tithes  are  taken  in  kind  by 
clergymen;  a4)d  the  result  is,  that,  taking  together  the  whole  of  the 
diocese,  consisting  of  568  parishes,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  are 
more  than  fifteen  in  which  the  clergy  take  their  tithes  in  kind. 

'  Most  of  the  tithes  in  this  diocese  that  are  in  the  hands  of  laymen 
are  taken  in  kind;  and  it  is  a  remark  made  by  a  sensible  clergyman 
in  Essex,  from  his  own  knowledge  and  observation,  that  those 
parishes  where  the  tithes  are  taken  in  kind  are  in  the  highest  degi'ee 
of  cultivation;  and  that  in  the  district  where  he  resides,  more  pasture 
land  has  been  broken  up  and  converted  into  tillage  in  nine  parishe* 
where  the  great  tithes  are  in  lay  hands,  and  taken  in  kind,  than  in 
gny  other  nine  parishes  where  the  great  tithes  are  the  property  of 
clergymen,  and  compounded  for.'     p.  118. 
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EDUCATION.  ^ 

Ap-T.  32. — The  Elements  of  Book-keeping,  both  by  single  and  douhle 
JLntry  :  comprising  a  System  of  Merchants^  Accounts,  founded  on  recA 

"*Business^  arranged  according  to  modern  Practice,  and  adapted  to  the 
Use  of  Schools.  By  P.  Kelly,  iffc.  8^•&.  ^s.  Hoards.  Johnson. 
1861. 

It  may  be  justly  doul)ted  whether  book-keeping  should  enter 
much  into  the  exercises  of  a  boy  at  school.  If  carried  to  any  great 
extent,  it  must  draw  off  his  attention  considerably  from  other  im- 
portant objects,  which  the  occupations  of  future  life  will  render  hira 
less  willing  and  less  able  to  pursue  with  equal  advantage  to  himself  5 
and  if  he  be  designed  wholly  for  mercantile  concerns,  a  very  little  in- 
struction in  the  compting-house  will  qualify  him  for  the  employment$ 
Le  may  be  successively  called  upon  to  undertake.  The  methods, 
moreover,  ot  compting-houses  differ  very  much  from  each  other; 
and  the  number  of  books  required  for  the  entrance  and  arrangement 
of  ai tides  depends  considerably  on  the  nature  of  each  particular 
trade.  At  schools,  however,  a  general  insight  into  the  principles  of 
book-keeping  m-ay  be  acquired  with  propriety,  and  they  should  be 
taught  in  the  simplest  manner  possible.  The  boy  who  receives  his 
sixpence  a  week,  and  expends  it  in  separate  pennyworths,  and 
occasionally  has  cash  in  hand  at  the  expiration  of  his  week,  may  ac- 
quire with  facility  the  first  rudiments  of  the  art.  Thence  he  may 
be  instructed  in  a  week's  process  in  some  retail  business  by  simple 
entry,  and  be  taught  the  use  of  the  day-book  and  ledger,  of  which 
this  work  gives  an  easy  instance.  The  day-book,  journal,  and  ledger, 
in  double  entry,  may  occupy  a  little  more  of  his  attention  ;  but 
though  we  highly  approve  of  the  specimen  given  in  this  work  of  the 
mode  of  double  entry,  we  could  have  wished,  for  the  reasons  above 
given,  that  the  number  of  articles  had  been  much  contracted.  The 
use  of  other  books  occasionally  employed  in  compting-houses  is  very 
well  explained;  and  the  whole  is  a  complete  proof  of  the  skill  of  the 
writer,  and  his  ability  to  instruct  his  pupils  in  the  art.  A  concise 
history  of  book-keeping  is  added,  closing  with  that  famous  decep- 
tion on  the  public,  by  which  several  thousands  of  pounds  were  ob" 
tained  by  subscription  from  merchants  and  trades-people,  for  a 
work  for  which  as-  many  pence  would  have  been  too  great  a  reward 
for  the  writer.  .  The  reputation  of  the  author  of  this  work  makes 
it  needless  for  us.to  point  out  its  superiority  over  its  boasted  prede- 
cessor, and  the  advantage  it  affords  to  schoolmasters  by  whom  book- 
keeping is  made  a  part  of  their  instruction. 

Art.  33. — 'A^w  Orthographical  Exercises,  for  the  Use  of  English  Srm'i- 
naries,  in  five  Parti  :  in  ivhich  the  usefid,  the  moral,  and  enter' 
taining,  of  our  best  IVriters,  are  combined  with  a  certain  and  easy 
Mode  of  acquiring  a  just  Pronunciation  of  the  Mother  Tongue,    as  it 

"*"  is  spoken  in  the  best  Circles.  Preceded  by  an  Introduction,  and  inter- 
spersed nvith  several  Pieces  on  the  Art  of  reading  and  speaking  English 

■  with  Propriety.  By  Charles  Allen,  izmo.  Is.  ■^d.  Hound.  West 
and  Hug-hcs. 


t> 


To  spell  with  propriety  is  an  art  to  be  acquired  only  by  constant 
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npplicaiion  and  exercise;  and  as  soon  as  a  child  can  use  his  pen  with 
i'icility,  some  such  work  as  the  present  should  be  put  into  his  hands; 
of  which  if  he  write  out  a  dozen  lines  every  day,  he  will,  at  the 
end  of  the  usual  term  for  education,  have  not  only  mastered  every 
tlifnculty  in  orthography,,  but  have  formed  his  taste  for  good  com- 
position. The  exercises  are  well  selected,^  and  the  manner  in  which 
8p:;lling  is  frequently  perverted  is  very  judicious.  The  teacher, 
Vhile  he  points  out  to  his  scholar  the  true  mode  of  spelling  a  v/ord* 
will  not  fail  to  dwell  sometimes  on  the  beauty  and  propriety  of  the 
sentinient  which  has  been  copied;  and. thus  much  important  infor- 
mation on  morality  and  the  conduct  of  life  will  be  communicated  ta 
the  youthful  mind.  We  repeat  it,  therefore,  that  the  present,  or 
some  work  similar  to  it,  ought  to  be  used  in  every  seminary  o£ 
education. 

Art.  34. — A  Treatise  on  Astronomy y  in  -which  the  Elements  of  the 
Science  are  deduced  in  a  natural  Order y  from  the  Appearances  of  the 
Heavens  to  an  Observer  on  the  Earth  ;  demonstrated  on  Mathematical 
Principles f  and  explained  by  an  Application  to  the  various  Ph^nomena^ 
By  Otinthus  Gregory  i  Teacher  of  the  Mathematics ^  Carhbridge,  l$s. 
Boards.     Kearsley.     1802.. 

The  Princifia  of  Sir  Isaac  Kewton  are  to  physical  astronomy  what 
Euclid  is  to  geometry  ;  and  however  Useful 'many  treatises  on  the 
former  subject  may  be,  the  shortest  and  easiest  method  of  under- 
standing them  is  to  ascend  to  the  fountaiu-uead  ;  and  the  thirst  after 
knowledge  is  best  quenched  at  the  source  from  which  so  many  rivu- 
lets are  derived.  To"  one  who  has  thus  studied  the  theory  of  the 
heavenly  motions,  nothing  irt  this  Volume  will  afford  any  difficulty; 
but  it  is  not  calculated  for  the  inferior  mathematician.  The  writer 
Tiimself  indeed  requires  a  considerable  degree  of  previous  study 
from  his  reader  ;  he  must  be  acquainted  with  '  the  principles  of  alge- 
bra, plane  and  spherical  geometry  and  trigonometry,  conic  sections, 
mechanics,  optics,  dnd  the  projection  of  the  sphere.'  A  student 
thus  furnished  v/ill  here  find  a  very  useful  compilation  ;  and  he  will 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  names  and  discoveries  of  later  writers, 
whose  works  are  either  difficult  of  access,  or  very  expensive  :  but  we 
must  intimate,  that  to  this  order  of  students  a  diffusive  style  is  by  no 
means  adapted;  abundance  of  popular' reflexion  is  superfluous;  and 
an  arrangement  entirely  scientific  would  be  mcvre  desirable.  If,  how- 
ever, the  work  be  not  at  all  suited  to  the  generality  of  readers, 
and  require  much  pruning,  lopping,  and  arranging  for  those  for 
whom  it  is  peculiarly  designed,  it  is  an  ample  testimony  to  tlic  talents 
of  the  v/riter,  and  an  unequivocal  proof  that  he  is  well  qualifi<cd  to 
teach  the  science  of  which  he  is  a  professor. 

POETRY. 

Art.  ^^.-—The  Holy .  Land :  a  Poem.     By  Francis  IVratigharri,  M.A, 
i^c.     4/0.      I  J.  6d.     Mawman. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  little  of  memorable  merit  ba?  ever 
been  produced  for  the  Seatonian  prize.  We  read  the  unsuccessful 
poem  of  Jimily,  and  extracts  from  the  La&t  Judgement  of  Dr.GlynH.- 
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Smart's  will  last  as  long  as  Dr.  Anderson's  edition  of  the  Pott3. 
The  rest,  should  the  manufactory  for  the  regeneration  of  paper  con- 
tinue, will  soon  be  in  request  with  the  collectors.  So  able  and  well 
qualified  a  candidate  as  Mr.  Wrangham  rarely  appears  ;  his  versifica- 
tion and  language  are  stately  ;  and  every  where  we  perceive  a  high 
polish,  which  only  patient  and  careful  correction  could  have  given. 
He  pays  a  just  compliment  to  Mr.  Tweddell,  whose  death  we  also, 
in  common  with  his  friends  and  the  friends  o{  literature,  lament. 

*  There  in  his  early  bloom,  'mid  classie  duet 
Once  warm  with  grace  and  genius  like  his  own, 
Her  favourite  sleeps ;  whom  far  from  Granta'b  bower* 
To  ^ttic  fields  the  thirst  of  learning  drew, 
Studious  to  cull  the  wise,  and  fair,  and  good. 
He  could  have  taught  the  echoes  of  old  Greece 
(Silent,  since  Freedom  fled)  their  ancient  strain^ 
Of  liberty  and  virtue,  to  his  soul 
Strains  most  congenial !     But  high  heaven  forbade. 

*  Rest,  youth  beloved  J  most  blest,  if  to  thy  shade 
'Tis  given  to  know  what  mighty  forms  of  chiefs. 
Whose  deathless  deeds  oft  dwelt  upon  thy  tongue  ; 
Of  patriots,  bold  like  thee,  with  ardent  tone 

T'  assert  their  country's  cause  ;  of  bards,  whose  verse 

Thy  Lesbian  lyre  could  emulate  so  well. 

Repose  in  tombs  contiguous  !      Rest,  loved  youth. 

In  thine  own  Athens  laid  !  secure  of  fame. 

While  worth  and  science  win  the  world's  applause.'     p.  8. 

The  concluding  passage  is  more  beautifully  expressed  in  the  Latin 
ines  whence  Mr.  Wrangham  has  imitated  it., 

*  Frustra  Fama  tuo  soiiat  sepukro  ; 
Heu  •  frustra,  juvenis,  mea  ac  tuorum 
Manat  lacryma  !     Tu  nequis  redire; 
Nee  spes  ulla  dolorve  tangit  ultra, 
Felix,  si  tibi  forsan  inter  umbras 
Persentiscere  fas  sit,  ossa  tecum 
IIlo  cespite  quanta  conquiescant  ; 
Tux  te  quoque  quod  tegant  Athens  I'     P.  9. 

Tiie  following  passage  has  great  merit. 

*  Whether  the  Gaul,  on  Egypt's  ravaged  strand 
Still  lingering,  with  his  scorpion  thong  shall  scourg« 
Her  turban  d  foe;  and,  infidel  himself. 

Wage  with  unconscious  arm  the  war  of  heaven  ; 

Or  the  stern  Muscovite  with  zeal's  fierce  flame 

Purge  her  foul  stain — unknown.     In  tenfold  night  ^ 

Sleeps  the  mysteiious  secret ;  sought  in  vain  ''- 

For  many  an  age,  though  Knowledge  leut  her  lamp. 

And  iyiiK-eyed  Genius  join'd  th'  exploring  throng. 

*  Yes !  rise  it  will,  Judaia,  that  blest  mora 
In  Time's  full  lapse  (so  rapt  Isaiah  sung) 
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Which  to  th^y  renovated  plains  shall  give 

Their  ancient  lords.     Imperial  fortune  still. 

If  right  the  bard  peruse  the  mystic  strain, 

Waits  thee,  and  thousand  years  of  sceptred  joy. 

With  furtive  step  the  fated  hour  steals  on. 

Like  midnight  thief,  when  from  thy  holy  mount 

Sorrow's  shrill  cry,  and  labour's  needless  toil. 

And  servitude  shall  cease  ;  when  from  above. 

On  living  sapphire  seated  and  begirt 

With  clustering  cherubim,  whose  blaze  outvies 

Meridian  suns,  through  heaven's  disparting  arch 

Thy  recognised  Messiah  shall  descend  ; 

In  royal  Salem  fix  his  central  throne, 

And  rule  with  golden  s^vay  the  circHng  world.'     P.  1*2. 

In  the  concluding  paragraph  Mr.  Wrangham  classes  Seaton  witU 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  heaven.  Some  mention  should  perhaps^  in  de- 
cent gratitude,  be  made  of  a  gentleman  who  gave  his  ♦  Kislingbury 
estate  to  the  university  of  Cambridge  for  ever ;' — but  this  is  a  little 
too  much.     Even  Mr.  Paley  has  no  business  in  such  company. 

Art.  36. — Poverty;  a  Poem.     With  several  othersy  on  various  SuS'. 
jects,  chiefly  Religious  and  Moral.     £y   Charles  A.  Allnatt.     ^vo. 
2s.     Matthews.     i8oi. 

*  On  a  much  deformed,  but  very  pious  Man, 

«  Behold,  our  God  with  anxious  care 

Protects  the  very  sparrow  ;  . 

Nor  scorns  the  crippled,  maim'd,  and  halt. 

Nor  scorns  poor  Tommy  Yarrow. 

^  The  man  of  sense,  the  epicure 

EuH  gorg'd  with  fat  and  marrow. 
Knows  not  what  dainties  grace  affords  - 

To  feast  poor  Tommy  Yarrow. 

*  lie  need  not  envy  mighty  kings, 
A  Caesar  or  a  Pharaoh  ; 

There  is  a  golden  crown  reserv'xi 
To  crown  poor  Tommy  Yarrow. 

*  Caesar's  dominions  were  x:onfin'd. 

And  Pharaoh's  were  but  narrow  j 
A  boundless  empire  wails  the  rule 
Of  palsied  Tommy  Yarrow. 

*  While  thousands  of  a  comely  form 

Lie  down  in  endless  sorrow, 
Distorted  sinners  sav'd  by  grace 

Shall  shout  with  Tommy  Yarrow.'     P^J-I.*- 
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*  Parliamentary  Elections  improved. 

*  I  start  a  candidate  for  grace, 
And  trust  to  gain  my  cause  ; 

For  JesuV  blood  mine  interest  is. 
My.  heritage  his  laws. 

«  Thou  art  mine  agent^  Holy  Ghost, 

Whose  all  sufficient  aid 
Shall  make  me  strong  against  my  foes. 

Shall  make  my  foes  afraid. 

•  Free  thine  election  is,  O  Lord, 
Nor  would  I  bribe  thy  love 

With  any  thing  that  I  can  give 
To  gain  a  seat  above.  , 

*  Lovcj  thou  shalt  qualify  my  soul. 
Obedience,  hope,  and  faith  : 

But,  Lord,  the  votes  on  which  I  trust 
Thy  merits  are  and  death. 

•  And  should  I  be  returned  at  last 

Partaker  of  thy  grace. 
Amid  the  synod  of  thy  saints 

I'll  humbly  take  my  ^/fltf.'     p.  33- 

Mr.  Allnatt  has  evidently  been  moved  by  the  spirit ;  but,  unhap^ 
pily,  there  are  lying  spirits  both  of  prophecy  and  poetry. 

AkT.  ^y.'— Poems  and  Ballads.     Svo.     ^s.  6d.   B&ards.      Mawmart. 

The  ballads  are  ill-planned  stories,  related  in  modern  language. 
The  author  says  they  are  principally  indebted,  for  the  little  share  of 
merit  they  possess,  to  Ossian  and  miss  Burney : — we  more  frequently, 
in  their  perusal,  recollect  Mr.  Bowles's  manner.  The  double  rhyme 
is  often  employed,  and  not  without  success. 

*  The  drum  "  the  signal  to  prepare"  was  beating,  / 

Responsive  to  the  mellow  bugle's  sound  ; 
The  outposts,  charg'd,  were  in  alarm  retreating  ; 
And  the  struck  tents  were  levell'd  to  the  ground-; 

•  Each  anxious  soldier,  earnest  in  his  duty, 

Prepar'd  in  action  for  the  warrior's  part ; 
Save  where  the  tearful  eye  of  sorrowing  beauty 
Claim'd  the  soft  feelings  of  a  lover's  heart. 

«  Save  where  a  moment's  sad  indulgence  seizing, 

(The  ardor  of  his  soul  the  while  represt) 
On  loveliness  o'ercast  with  anguish  gazing, 

Lavallau  clasp'd  his  Julia  to  his  breast. 

*♦  My  Julia,  cease  this  agonising  sorrow  T 

Oh  !    cease,"  he  cry'd,  "  these  accents  of  despair  1 

No  death-wing'd  pow'r  the  whistling  ball  can  borfuw. 
Since  I  am  shielded  by  an  angel's  pray'r. 
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**  Then  fearless  to  the  pealing  cannon  listen. 

Nor  let  its  thunder  aught  thy  soul  appal ; 
The  threat'ning  swords  that  o'er  my  head  may  glisten, 

Shall,  conscious  of  thy  sorrow,  hurtless  fall. 

*'  At  Freedom's  call  arous'd,  I  seek  protection 
For  thee,  and  those  we  may  ere  long  survey  ; 

Else  the  sweet  pledge  thou  bear'st  of  our  affection 
Would  curse  the  cause  that  wak'd  it  to  the  day. 

"  Yes!  from  the  tyrant's  pow'r  to  heav'n  appealing, 

Each  pang  increasing  with  increasing  years, 
Oh  !  he  would  curse,  in  slav'ry's  bitt'rest  feehng. 

His  father's  weakness,  and  his  mother's  tears."      p.  8. 

Art.  38. — John  the  Baptist;  a  Poem,  by  jfoseph  Cottle.      2vo.     is, 
Longman  and  Rees.      1802. 

A  poem  with  this  title  was  published  by  Mr.  Cottle  in  his  first 
volume — the  same  in  structure  as  the  piece  beforc  us,  but  in  language 
and  versification  very  inferior.  It  is  the  address  of  the  Baptist  to 
the  Jews,  a  discourse  in  highly  polished  verse,  of  which  '  Repent 
ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand^  furnishes  the  text.  The 
lines  which  we  quote  are  all  full  and  harmonious,  and  some  of  them 
are  entitled  to  a  higher  praise. 

*  Glance  on  the  skies  above,  the  earth  beneath, 
See  sportive  life  in  forms  ten  thousand  breathe  ; 
Amid  the  sun-beam's  warmth,  what  myriads  fair 
Charm  the  mused  ear,  and  wanton  through  the  air : 
Say  what  creative  energy  of  thought 

This  countless  train  of  shapes  to  being  brought ; 

All  form'd  to  serve  some  destin'd  end  aright  — 

Beyond  the  verge  of  man's  contracted  sight ! 

Say,  Oh  ye  hosts !  through  heaven's  ethereal  space. 

What  secret  hand  supports  the  feather'd  race  j 

What  feeling  heart  provides  a  full  supply 

For  each  that  treads  the  earth  or  cleaves  the  sky? 

Know  that  they  all.  Creation's  common  friend  ! 

First  sprang  from  God,  and  still  on  God  depend  I 

From  guiding  comets  round  the  orb  of  day. 

From  pointing  storms  their  desolating  way. 

His  ear  regards  the  hungry  raven's  call! 

His  eye,  unsleeping,  marks  the  sparrow  fall ! 

*  If  Nature's  lower  works  your  wonder  raise. 
If  finite  objects  claim  your  lofty  praise  ; 

Lift  your  astonish'd  view  to  scenes  on  high  !  — 

Behold  the  marshall'd  offspring  of  the  sky  ! 

See  rolling  spheres,  in  order'd  paths  abide  ! 

See  countless  worlds  thro'  heaven's  vast  concave  glide  \ 

Stars,  ever  glorious,  blazing  on  their  way, 

Or,  dimly  clad  in  Fancy's  doubtful  ray! 

And  these  but  atoms  of  that  boundless  whole 

Which  ether  sweeps  beyond  the  visual  pole ! 

Grit. Rev.  Vol.35.  Ji/A',  1802.  a  B 
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*  Know  you,  O  list'ning  tribes,  to  what  you  tend? 
Seek  you  to  know  where  Life  her  race  shall  end  ? 
Count  you  the  lingering  moments  long,  that  bind    ' 
To  earth's  low  confines  man's  immortal  mind  ? 
This  world,  unworthy,  yoji  too  highly , rate— 

A  thorn-strew'd  passage  to  a  better  state! 
,    The  joys  which  now  to  earth  your  spirits  chain. 
Compared  with  joys  eternal,  are  but  pain  ! 

*  Amid  the  still  and  solemn  shades  of  night. 
Or,  when  the  dawn  first  bursts  upon  the  sight ; 
At  noon-day,  or  when  eve,  in  spkudor  dress'd, 
Casts  her  broad  shadows  o'er  a  world  at  rest  L 
Do  never  in  your  souls  spontaneous  rise 

Big  thoughts  of  man's  unfolding  destinies? 

Obscure  conceptions,  dignified  and  great. 

Of  what  may  follow  this  our  mortal  state  I 

Although  to  visionary  scenes  resign'd, 

The  rays  of  truth  then  glimmer  on  the  mind  ; 

The  spirit  learns,  as  thus  it  upward  springs, 

Its  grandeur  in  the  scale  of  living  things  ; 

Darts,  like  the  flash  that  lights  the  midnight  sky, 

A  lucid  glance  through  dark  futurity ; 

Sees  what  a  moment  life  and  time  appear 

Contrasted  with  tlie  one  eternal  year ; 

And  lifts,  to  nobler  worlds,  its  vast  desires. 

Where  Fancy  flags  her  wing!  and  Thought  expires!'     p.  14^ 

We  wish  the  subject  had  been  more  generally  interesting  ; — that 
there  had  been  more  narrative  and  less  declamation. 

Art.  39. — Thoughts  on   Happiness',    a   Poem,  in  four  Booh.       2>vo. 
2,s.  seiued.      Rivingtons.      1802. 

'  When  the  caliph  Omar  was  petitioned  to  spare  the  celebrated 
library  at  Alexandria,  he  replied,  "  If  those  books  contain  the  same 
doctrine  with  the  Koran,  they  can  be  of  no  use,  because  the  Koran 
contains  all  necessary  truths  :  but  if  they  contain  any  thing  contrary 
to  that  book,  they  ought  not  to  be  suffered,"  and  immediately  or- 
dered them  all  to  be  burnt. 

'  On  the  caliph's  mode  of  reasoning,  every  book  in  favour  of 
Christianity,  except  the  Bible,  might  be  condemned.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  matter  of  surprise,  if  they  who  are  deeply  convinced 
of  the  superlative  importance  of  the  Gospel  in  promoting  both  the 
present  and  the  eternal  happiness  of  man,  should  be  zealous  to 
cast  their  mite  into  the  sacred  treasury'.  Such  persons  as  despise  the 
religion  of  Christ,  will,  pciiaps,  despise  its  advocates.  But  still,  the 
same  right  m.ust  be  allowed  to  the  friends  of  Revelation,  which  has 
been  so  largely  enjoyed,  but  so  greatly  misapplied,  by  its  enemies  ; 
that  of  employing  every  species  of  writing  in  support  of  their  cause. 
If,  therefore,  verse  has  been  m^de  use  of  to  invalidate  the  truth  of 
Revelation,  it  may  fairly  be  used  (however  unskilfully)  in  an  attempt 
to  shew,  that  the  Gospel  scheme  is  that  alone  on  which  all  the  hap- 
piness attainable  in  this  life  ca;i  be  founded. 
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*  He,  wiiose  life  and  conduct  may  perhaps  not  be  altogether 
agreeable  to  those  truths  which  he  nevertheless  believes,  will  readily 
pardon  even  the  most  feeble  attempt  to  fix  his  attention  on  "  the 
one  thing  needful." 

*  The  more  perfect  Christian,  to  whom  these  lesser  incitements  to 
religion  may  be  more  unnecessary,  whatever  he  may  be  inclined  to 
think  of  the  manner  in  which  the  present  work  is  executed,  will  not 
be  averse  to  allow  that  meed  which  the  author  is  alone  anxious  to 
obtain — the  credit  of  having  meant  well.'     p.  i. 

We  quote  a  specimen  of  the  poem. 

*  Ah  1  how  shall  man  of  boundless  mercy  sing ; 
HoAv,  uninspir'd,  attune  the  hallow'd  string 

To  heav'n-born  themes,  which  to  those  lips  belong 

That  breath'd  the  majesty  of  sacred  song  ? 

See  then  Isaiah's  bold  prophetic  page, 

Proclaim  the  Saviour  to  each  distant  age  ; 

See  future  ages  each  dark  speech  imfold. 

And  work  those  wonders  which  the  seer  foretold. 

Then  turn  with  humble  rapture  to  explore, 

The  sweet  simplicity  of  Gospel  lore  ; 

See,  thro'  the  blood  of  the  eternal  Son, 

God's  gracious  mercies  all  compris'd  in  one. 

*  'Tis  true,  the  Almighty  pass'd  his  dread  decree. 
That  sin  should  lead  to  death  and  misery  : 

Yet  Mercy  sent  the  eternal  Son  of  God, 

Who  for  our  sins  these  earthly  regions  trod  ; 

For  us  the  atoning  sacrifice  was  made, 

And  all  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty  stay'd  ; 

Whose  bright  example  shines  divinely  meek. 

Whose  words  e'en  yet  in  mildest  accents  speak  : 

Whose  precepts,  form'd  the  human  heart  to  sway. 

All  point  to  heav'n,  where  he  prescrib'd  the  way. 

"  Ho  !   ye  that  thirst  ;  come  taste  the  living  spring, 

Stay  not  or  gold  or  costly  gems  to  bring  ; 

Freely  I  give  from  my  unbounded  store, 

And  he  who  drinks  with  me  shall  thirst  no  more." 

'  Now  let  the  sinner  lift  the  suppliant  eye. 
Let  Hope  now  heave  the  penitential  sigh  ; 
For  lo  !   a  Saviour  to  mankind  is  giv'n. 
And  Mercy  opens  wide  the  gate  that  leads  to  heav'n.'     p.  89. 

These  are  smooth  lines  ;  but  the  ideas  which  they  convey  are 
8urely  better  adapted  for  a  sermon  than  a  poem. 

Art.  40. — L^ Infscicha  pun'tta,  Leggen(Ja  Eroi'ico-Traglca    di  Gaefano 
PoUdori.     ovo.     7.S.     Dulau.      1802. 

A  foolish  ballad!  —  Lasindo  deserts  Doris;  she  retires  into  a  wil- 
derness ;  a  hunter  finds  her  there,  and  is  talking  with  her,  when 
Lasindo   comes   as  a   penitent  to   implore   her  forgiveness.      The 
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hunter,  guessing  who  he  is,  attacks  him  in  combat,  but  is  thrown 
to  the  ground  j  his  hounds,  however,  fall  upon  Lasindo,  and  kill 
him. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LLST. 

Art.  41. — Political  Calumny  refuted:  addressed  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
IVoodbridge  ;  containing  an  Is x tract  of  a  Sermon,  preached  at  Butley^ 
on  the  Fast-Day,  1 793  .•  a  Sermon,  preached  at  Otley,  on  the  Day 
appointed  for  a  general  Thanksgiving,  on  account  of  our  Naval  Vic- 
tories :  and  solitary  Musings  (in  Verse)  on  the  Being  of  a  God,  Pro- 
vidence, and  the  French  Revolution.  By  the  Rev.  John  Black.  %vo. 
Is.     Robinsons. 

The  author  is  a  candidate  for  the  mastership  of  the  free  grammar- 
school  in  the  town  of  Woodbridge.  To  injure  him  in  his  pursuit — 
according  to  the  abominable  system  supported  by  the  late  admini- 
stration— various  calumnies  were  propagated,  representing  him  as 
inim.ical  to  government ;  and,  in  support  of  his  character,  this  work 
is  dedicated  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  near  or  in  which  he  lives. 
As  far  as  we  can  judge  of  a  man's  sentiments  by  his  words,  it  carries 
a  complete  refutation  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  ;  and  it  must 
grieve  every  true  lover  of  his  country  to  perceive  that  such  a  profli- 
gate spirit  has  taken  possession  of  so  many  of  its  inhabitants — a 
spirit  which  will  not  scruple  to  use  the  basest  arts  to  injure  a  com- 
petitor in  the  object  of  his  pursuit. 

With  the  peace,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ancient  liberality  of  En- 
glishmen vi'ill  revive;  and  the  present  administration,  by  discouraging 
the  herds  of  spies  and  informers — the  greatest  pests  to  morals  and 
.  government— will  possess  itself  of  the  confidence  of  the  country. 
The  writer  would  do  well  to  expose  the  names  of  those  persons 
who  have  so  wantonly  traduced  his  character,  that  they  may  meet 
with  the  contempt  they  have  so  justly  merited,  and  by  such  example 
deter  others  from  thus  indulging  in  a  habit  of  slandering  their  neigh- 
bours. 

Art.  42. — A  Letter  addressed  to  Ronvland  Burdon,  Esq.  M.P.  en  the 
present  State  of  the  carrying  Part  of  the  Coal  Trade.  With  Tables 
of  several  of  the  Duties  on  Coals  received  by  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London.  By  Nathaniel  Atcheson,  F.A.S.  ijfc.i^c.  Svo, 
2s.  6d.     Richardsons.      1802. 

According  to  the  account  with  which  we  are  here  presented,  the 
coal-trade  cannot  be  carried  on  much  longer;  and  we  must  soon  be 
content  to  warm  ourselves  with  blazing  straw  in  our  boots,  instead  of 
indulging  ourselves  with  the  luxury  of  a  coal  fire.  We  have  before  us 
the  history  of  a  ship  of  500  tons  burden,  that  brought  to  market 
*  the  very  best  coals,'  and  yet,  without  estimating  the  common  wear 
and  tear  of  the  voyage,  was  a  loser  by  its  cargo  to  the  amount  of  34/. 
I4J-.  II d.', — and  such,  says  our  author,  is  the  '  real  state  of  a  trade 
which  has  engaged  so  much  of  the  public  attention.'  If  this  state- 
ment be  to  be  depended  on,  the  ship-owners  cannot  evidently 
bear  any  further  im.post ;  and  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London 
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will  scarcely  attempt  to  drive  them  to  despair.  But  we  are  not  ac- 
customed to  pay  much  attention  to  traders,  v/hen  stating  their  own 
losses  ;  though  we  agree  entirely  with  the  writer,  that,  if  the  corpora- 
tion of  London  raise  an  immense  sum  by  the  orphans'  duty,  '  it  is 
but  reasonable  that  the  ship-owners  intereated  in  the  coal-trade,  who 
pay  it,  should  know  in  what  manner  and  to  what  purposes  it  is  ap- 
plied.' Whenever  this  account  ♦  is  refused  or  evaded,  it  must  be 
suspected  that  all  is  not  right.'  The  chief  object  of  the  letter  is  to 
draw  this  account  from  the  chamberlain  by  a  vote  of"the  house  of 
com.mons;  and  as  all  money-concerns  cannot  be  made  too  public,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  house  has  listened  to  this  reasonable 
proposal. 

Art.  43.  —  The  British  Commissary,  in  tiuo  Parts.  —  Part  I.  a 
System  for  the  British  Commissariat  on  Foreign  Service. — Part  II. 
an  Essay  toivards  ascertaining  the  Use  and  Duties  of  a  Commissariat 
Staff  in  England.  By  Havilland  le  Mesurier,  Esq.  Svo.  'js.  6d. 
Boards.     Egerton.      180 1. 

The  operations  of  war  are  now  carried  on  upon  such  an  extensive 
scale,  that  a  defect  in  any  of  its  branches  may  be  in  the  highest  de- 
gree injurious  to  the  service.  Hence  the  education  of  an  officer  is 
not  a  thing,  as  it  was  formerly  esteemed,  entirely  to  be  neglected  ; 
nor  is  every  ignorant  idler  or  truant  apprentice  sufficiently  qualified, 
if  he  have  strength  of  arm  to  carry  a  pair  of  colours.  So  sensible  is 
government,  and  particularly  the  distinguished  character  who  pre- 
sides at  the  head  of  the  military  department,  of  the  necessity  of  in- 
struction to  those  in  command,  that  a  military  academy  is  formed, 
with  mathematical  professors,  to  carry  a  corps  of  officers  through  a 
complete  course  of  intellectual  discipline,  and  to  qualify  a  number  of 
lads,  in  succession,  to  be  candidates  to  occupy  every  vacancy.  In 
such  an- institution,  and  indeed  in  the  library  of  every  regiment,  this 
book  deserves  a  place.  It  will  be  found  useful  to  those  who  are  not 
in  the  immediate  department  of  which  it  treats  ;  and  to  a  British 
commissary  it  may  be  considered  as  a  complete  body  of  instruc- 
tions. In  one  sense,  it  has  been  happy  for  the  English  nation  that 
a  very  great  proficiency  in  this  art  has  not  been  so  requisite  as  in 
the  Austrian,  the  French,  and  the  new  Prussian  services}  and  we 
could  wish  that  neither  British  pay  nor  British  blood  might  ever 
again  be  expended  on  the  continent :  but  as  such  a  wish  is  evidently 
not  to  be  attained,  a  commissary-stafF  should  always  be  prepared 
with  a  fit  knowledge  of  their  duties  in  time  of  peace,  that,  on  taking 
the  field,  they  may  not  require  the  experience  01  innumerable  disasters 
to  instruct  them  in  their  office.  Every  part  of  their  duty  is  laid 
down  in  this  work  in  a  clear  intelligible  manner  ;  tables  are  given, 
taken  from  those  employed  in  actual  service ;  royal  commissions,  and 
ministerial  instructions  to  commissaries,  are  copied  out;  and  the 
plates  on  the  forming  of  ovens,  with  the  description  of  its  parts, 
should  be  studied  by  every  officer  of  a  marching  regiment.  The 
work  is  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  duke  of  York  ;  and,  under 
his  auspices,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  be  widely  circulated  in 
the  British  army. 
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Art.  44. — Truths,  respecting  Mrs.  Hannah  Morels  Meeting- House ff 
and  the  Conduct  of  her  Folio  tuers  ;  addressed  to  the  Curate  of  Blagdon; 
by  Edivard  Spencer,     dvo.     2s.     Robinsons.      1802. 

*  I  have  ever  rt- gardcd  the  institution  of  Sunday-schools,  under  any 
shape,  with  a  very  jealous  eye;  it  appears  to  be  an  innovation  (and 
all  innovations  may  be  dangerous)  in  the  literary  as  well  as  religious 
systems  of  the  country,  that  requires  as  yet  a  good  deal  more  expe- 
rience than  we  are  at  present  in  possession  of,  to  prove  whether  they 
will  eventually,  under  the  best  of  management,  be  serviceable  or 
not :  it  remains  yet  to  be  seen,  whether  the  indiscriminate  dissemi- 
nation of  abstruse  dogmas,  among  the  whole  of  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people,  may  not  in  the  end  tend  to  make  them  dissatisfied  with 
their  necessary  station  in  society  ;  at  least  in  this  country  many  are 
the  instances  of  that  nature  which  can  be  mentioned,  and  some 
with  such  aggravated  circumstances  of  horror,  that  the  schools  have 
ceased  to  be  patronised  by  many  respectable  people  who  were  other-t 
wise  well  disposed  towards  them,'     p.  6^. 

The  above  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  argument  used  against  accept- 
ing the  first  proffer  of  peace  from  Bonaparte ; — it  was  necessary  to 
wait  for  the  evidence  of  facts,  and  a  new  series  of  victories,  before  his 
authority  could  be  acknowledged.  The  bugbear  of  innovation  is 
ridiculously  introduced,  and  the  whole  pamphlet  is  written  in  a  style 
of  acrimony  beyond  what  the  occasion  can  justify.  It  is  really  dis- 
gusting to  read  the  affidavits,  protests,  and  counter-protests,  to  which 
poor  Hannah  More  has  given  rise  ;  and  we  could  wish,  that,  where 
the  church  of  England  is  concerned,  proper  care  were  taken  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  that  the  Sunday-schools  should  be  under  the 
care  of  the  regular  clergy.  With  respect  to  other  sects,  we  wish 
success  also  to  their  Sunday-schools,  being  persuaded  that  the  young 
cannot  be  too  early  instructed  in  the  truths  of  Christianity.  Each 
sect,  however,  should  becomingly  keep  within  its  own  line  ;  and  the 
established  church  should  assuredly  protect  itself  against  those  who, 
under  a  very  specious  name,  are  introducing  into  its  bosom  the  enemies 
of  its  establishment.  Of  the  methodistical  tendency  of  some  schools 
founded  in  the  west  of  England,  strong  evidence  is  produced  in  this 
pamphlet. 

ART.45.— Z-f//<'rj  on  the  present  State  of  the  Jewish  Poor  in  the 
Metropolis  ;  lu'tth  Propositions  for  ameliorating  their  Condition,  by 
ifnproving  the  Morals  of  the  Touth  of  both  Sexes,  and  by  rendering 
their  Labour  useful  and  productive  in  a  greater  Degree  to  themselves  and 
to  the  Nation.     81)0.     is.     Richardsons.      1802. 

Our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  there  is  a  plan  in  agita- 
tion for  the  support  of  the  Jewish  poor,  and  the  education  of  their 
youth.  Every  one  who  visits  their  abodes  near  the  great  synagogue 
must  be  sensible  of  their  present  neglected  state,  and  the  depravity 
necessarily  resulting  from  it.  The  chief  feature  in  this  plan  is  to  ob- 
tain from  legislative  authority  the  power  of  assessing  the  members 
of  every  synagogue  to  the  general  support  of  the  poor,  and  of  ap- 
pointing a  committee  for  the  management  of  their  concerns.     If  the 
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Scheme  should  succeed,  and  a  house  of  industry  be  formed  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  young  may  be  brought  up 
to  be  serviceable  to  themselves  and  the  community.  There  are 
some  trades,  those  of  watch-making  and  shoe-making  for  example,  to 
which  their  peculiar  tenets  form  no  obstacles  :  and  in  every  trade 
where  the  individual  may  work  by  himself,  and  by  the  piece,  the 
Jew  is  competent  to  succeed  nearly  as  well  as  the  Christian.  We 
must  not,  however,  forget  that  a  Jew  is  still  a  Jew.  It  cannot  be 
said  of  this  people  that  '  they  know  no  other  country,  and  can  only 
be  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  this  their  native  land.'  Neither  the 
Jew  nor 'the  Christian  can  be  possessed  with  the  amor  patr'iiE  in  the 
manner  that  it  is  felt  by  those  who  have  not  the  hopes  of  the  tem- 
poral establishment  in  Palestine  of  the  one,  or  an  eternal  abode  in 
the  heavens  of  the  other. — As  ill  founded  is  another  sentiment  in  this 
work ; 

*  Under  whatever  sect,  therefore,  a  man  chances  to  be  born,  he 
ought  always  to  adhere  to  its  form  of  worship  ;  nor  can  he  attain  a 
better  ultimatum  by  changing  it,  seeing  that  the  final  object  of  all 
is  the  same.'     p.  14. 

According  to  this  sentiment,  the  world  could  never  be  improved. 
But  we  shall  not  scruple  to  assert,  that,  when  the  individual  is  con- 
vinced in  his  own  mind  that  the  religion  in  which  he  was  born  and 
bred  up  is  contrary  to  truth,  it  is  his  bounden  duty  to  abjure  his 
errors. 

Art.  46. — Fadsy  explanatory  of  the  Instrumental  Cause  of  the  present 
high  Prices  of  Provisions  ;  formerly  communicated  in  a  Letter  to 
George  Cherry,  Esq.  then  one  of  the  Co?n?nissioners  for  'victualling  the 
Navy ;  ivith  Observations  thereon.  By  Thomas  Butcher,  '^vo. 
Is.  6d.     Scott.      1 801. 

The  facts  stated  in  this  pamphlet  are  of  so  serious  and  impor- 
tant a  nature,  that  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  hint  at  them  without 
horror.  If  they  can  be  substantiated,  the  agents  of  government,  re- 
ferred to  in  this  work,  will  meet  with  the  deserved  execrations  of 
the  country.  The  writer  states  himself  to  have  been  thirty  years 
employed  in  the  offices  where  of  late  such  mismanager'ent  is  said 
to  have  prevailed;  and  is  ready  to  prove  every  fact  here  advanced 
*  upon  oath  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons,  or  in  any  court  of 
judicature  in  the  kingdom.'  To  this  test  he  ought  to  be  put';  and 
this  necessity  will  appear  from  the  following  relation. 

*  In  the  year  1796,  the  board  made  a  private  contract  with  a  cer- 
tain corn-factor  to  deliver  them  fifty  thousand  quarters  of  foreign 
wheat ;  when  a'  part  thereof  was  received  at  Deptford,  I  caused 
several  quantities  to  be  put  upon  the  kilns  there,  as  usual,  to  manu- 
facture into  fine  flour;  when  it  brought  forth  such  innumerable 
quantities  of  maggots  and  other  vermin,  that  I  caused  a  measure  to 
be  filled  with  them,  and  sent  to  the  superintendant,  desiring  to 
know,  if  the  flour  and  biscuit  produced  from  such  filthy  rubbish  was 
to  be  served  out  as  food  fit  for  the  use  of  man  ?    I  received  no  answer. 

Kl  ^  appealed  to  others  about  the  office.     The  only  answers  (ansiusr) 
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I  could  obtain,  was,  that  the  board  had  purchased  the  wheat,  and 
of  course  it  must  be  received.  The  horrid  biscuit  made  from  this 
great  quantity  of  filthy  rubbish  had  nearly,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
following  year,  proved  ruinous  to  the  nation,  as  it  materially  aided 
the  revolting  seamen  in  pretences  for  persevering  in  many  of  their 
unreasonable  demands.'     v.  31. 

We  can  have  no  doubt  that  open  contracts  are  to  be  preferred ; 
for  m  the  private  contract  there  is  always  a  suspicion  that  some 
mernbers  of  the  board  share  with  the  contractor  in  his  profits,  if  they 
be  enormous.  Other  facts  also  are  stated,  which,  if  true,  point  out 
an  excess  of  mismanagement  that  v/e  could  hardly  have  suspected, 
even  under  the  heedlessness  and  extravagance  of  the  late  administra- 
tion. Whether  any  good  would  result  from  parliamentary  investi- 
gation, we  know  not?  but  the  higher  officers  of  the  executive  go- 
vernment are  interested  in  an  inquiry  which  so  materially  affects  the 
character  and  conduct  of  fcheii' ageirts. 

Art.  47. — Tnffresling  AnecdoteiJimihe  heroic  Conduct  of  Women,  during 
the  ^French  Revolution.  TrSnslated  from  the  French  of  M.  dfi 
Bro£a,  EmbsJ^shed  ivlth  an  elegant  Frontispiece*  8i/o.  ^s.  Boards. 
Symonds.     J  802. 

The  voice  of  nature  was  not  stifled  in  the  hoffors  of  the  French 
revolution ;  and  amidst  the  atrocities  that  have  been  committed  by 
that  ferocious  people,  several  traits  of  heroism  shone  forth  ;  and 
instances  of  benevolence,  tenderness,  affection,  and  generosity,  were 
occasionally  exhibited,  which  well  deserve  to  be  recorded.  If  any 
one  can  bear  the  shock  which  he  must  feel  from  the  recital  of 
the  -w'ickedest  and  most  cruel  actions  perpetrated  in  the  days  of 
terror,  he  will  be  highly  gratified  by  contrasting  them  with  exam- 
ples here  offered,  of  the  greatest  virtue  and  fortitude  :  and  as  his  ad- 
miration of  the  heroip.es  celebrated  in  this  volume  must  auginent,  so 
must  his  detestation  of  the  wretches  who  were  glutting  themselves 
with  the  murder  of  innocence  and  beauty  be  increased;  and  he  will 
reflect,  not  without  horror,  on  that  train  of  circumstances  -which 
could  lead  human  beings  to  cast  away  every  feeling  that  does  Iwnour 

to  mankind. 

-^ 

Art.  48.  — T/j^ ,%'<*  of  the  pnhllc  Journals  for  1 800.  Being  an 
Impartial  Selection  of  the  most  exquisite  Essays  and  Jeux  d' Esprit, 
principally  Profe,  that  appear  in  the  Newspapers  and  other  Puhllca- 

"*'  tions.      With   explanatory   Notes.     %vo.     6s.     Boards.     Ridgway. 
1801. 
•  This  entertaining  publication  continues  to  furnish  us  with  the  b^st 

articles  that  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  both  in  yerse  and 

prose»  .  ♦ 
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Art.  I. — Philosophical  Transactions  of  the* Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
aon.    For  the  Tear  1^02.    Fart  I,    /\tO'.     lis.  sewed.    Nicol, 

1  HE  contents  of  this  volume  scarcely  furnish  any  subject  of 
general  remark.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  respectable  one;  and 
tliough  perhaps  the  topics  it  contains,  on  the  first  view,  m!iy  not 
.appear  peculiarly  interesting,  yet  we  shall  find  that  it  adds  as 
much  to  the  stock  of  sciences  as  it  does  to  its  bulk. 

*  I.  The  Croonian  Lecture.  On  the  Power  of  the  Eye 
^o  "adjust  itself  to  different  Distances,  when  deprived  of  the 
Crystalline  Lens.     By  Everard  Home,  Esq.  F.R.S.' 

In  the -1 4t]i. volume  of  our  New  Arrangement,  p.  256, , we 
noticed  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Hunter,  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Home,  that  there  was  no  power  adequate  to  a  change   in  the 
shape  of  the  eye  sufRcient  to  account  for  distinct  visiori  at  (jiJSe^ 
rent  distances.     He  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  Gornea-riiigl^t 
be  muscular,  and  that  the  change  might  be  effected  by  its  con'-j^ 
traction.     We  expressed  our  wishes  that  this  opinion  might  be 
brought  to  the  test  of  experiment;  and,  in  the  present  article, 
our  wishes  are  gratified;  yet  not  in  so  clear  and  dscisive  a  way  as^ 
we  can  still  hope  they  may  be.    Our  readers  may  recollect,  that, 
since  the  year  17*94,  when  Mr.  Hom^s^iljlslefvatieitts  -wer'Spuii— 
lished.  Dr.  Young  has  oflered  a  diiFerent,||f^  ^3  V?e«^the-?i-nie, 
suspected,  a  more  probable  cause  of  the  alteKatroi^f,'t}^e|]pe|'SO  as^ 

tjie  instrument  on  which  Dr.  Young  depepd^cl  m-Suiipottio'f-hij  .^'". 
rbwn.   Thefact^-   "^ .--.-..   .t -.....=  .fo^  V  ,♦.  - 

^^.Ajery.  well,  was 
.t.%Vtii<?leyis  wa"^  relrfjc 
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panied  by  the  lens,  which  usually  forms  a  part  of  it.  The  cross- 
ing of  the  lines,  at  the  point  of  distinct  vision,  did  not  seem  sa 
essential  to  the  powers  of  adjustment  as  to  be  depended  on  ;  for 
the  appearance  varied  with  different  eyes,  and  was  not,  except 
in  particular  circumstances,  exactly  as  Dr.  Young  asserts  it  to 
have  been  found  in  his  own  trials.  From  comparing  the  diffe- 
rent facts  and  the  conclusions,  which  are,  occasionally,  on  each 
side  subject  to  a  little  uncertainty,  we  suspect  that  the  distinct- 
ness of  vision,  at  different  distances,  depends  on  more  than  one 
cause. 

*  II.  The  Bakerian  Lecture.  On  the  Theory  of  Light  and 
Colours.  By  Thom.as  Young,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Na- 
tural Philosophy  in  the  Royal  Institution.* 

*  The  object  of  the  present  dissertation  is  not  so  much  to  propose 
any  opinions  which  are  absolutely  new,  as  to  refer  some  theories, 
which  have  been  already  advanced,  to  their  original  inventors,  to  sup- 
port them  by  additional  evidence,  and  to  apply  them  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  diversified  facts,  which  have  hitherto  been  buried  in  obscurity.. 
Nor  is  it  absolutely  necessary  in  this  instance  to  produce  a  single  new 
experiment ;  for  of  experiments  there  is  already  an  ample  store^ 
which  are  so  much  the  more  unexceptionable,  as  they  must  have  been 
conducted  without  the  least  partiality  for  the  system  by  which  they 
will  be  explained ;  yet  some  facts,  hitherto  unobserved,  will  be 
brought  forwards,  in  order  to  show  the  perfect  agreement  of  that 
system  with  the  multifarious  phenomena  of  nature. 

'  The  optical  observations  of  Newton  are  yet  unrivalled;  and,  ex- 
cepting some  casual  inaccuracies,  they  only  rise  in  our  estimation,  as 
we  compare  them  with  later  attempts  to  improve  on  them.  A  fui-- 
ther  consideration  of  the  colours  of  thin  plates,  as  they  are  described 
in  the  second  book  of  Newton's  Optics,  has  converted  that  prepos- 
session which  I  before  entertained  for  the  undulatory  system  of  light, 
into  a  ver)'  strong  conviction  of  its  truth  and  sufficiency;  a  convic- 
tion v/hich  has  been  since  most  strikingly  confirmed,  by  an  analysis  of 
the  colours  of  striated  substances.  The  phenomiena  of  thin  plates  are 
indeed  so  singular,  that  their  general  complexion  is  not  without  great 
difficulty  reconcileable  to  any  theory,  however  complicated,  that  has. 
hitherto  beeii  applied -to*  them  ;  and  some  of  the  principal  circum- 
stances have  never  been  explained  by  the  most  gratuitous  assump- 
■  tions;  but  it  will  appear,  that  the  m.inutest  particulars  of  these  phe- 
Tiomena,  are  not  only  perfectly  consistent  with  the  theory  which  will" 
now  be  detailed,  but  that  they  are  all  the  necessary  consequences  of 
that  theoiy,  without  any  auxiliary  suppositions;  and  this  by  infe- 
rences so  simple,  that  they  beccm.e  particular  corollaries,  which 
scarcely  require  a  distinct  enumeration.'     p.  12. 

We  acknowledge  that  a  hypothesis  Is  often  necessary  to  con- 
nect the  numerous  facts  in   a'  science;  and    that  when    such 
facts  support,  u'ithout  any  fofce,    the    hypothesis    connecting 
them,  the  latter  may  assume  ^  different  name.     After,  however*, 
considering  maturely — and  it  is  to  us  by  no  means  a  new  sub- 
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ject — all  the  facts  and  arguments,  so  far  from  appearances  con- 
firming the  doctrine  before  us,  they  seem,  in  their  whole  ten- 
dency, to  be  adverse  to  it.  The  h'^^pothesis  is  the  existence  of  a 
luminiferous  aether,  and  that  light  depends  on  its  undulations. 
In  our  various  philosophical  disquisitions  v/e  have  admitted  of 
an  ^Ethereal  fluid  pervading  all  bodies;  but  Dr.  Young  is  by  no 
means  explicit  in  his  information,  whether  light  be  a  modifica- 
tion of  this  general  aether,  or  the  undulations  of  a  peculiar  one. 
From  various  incidental  expressions,  however,  he  considers 
Newton  as  the  advocate  of  the  opinion,  that  light  is  owing  to 
undulations,  though  he  has  so  pointedly  opposed  it  in  his  Optics ; 
and  his  chief  arguments  rest  on  this  being  really  the  opinion  of 
Newton.  The  author  must  have  been  strongly  pressed  when- 
he  supports  his  system  by  the  opposition  of  the  Newtonian  hypo- 
thesis— contending,  that,  '  aS  both  are  equally  probable,  the  op- 
position is  merely  accidental.'  We  had  intended  to  have  pur- 
sued our  author's  explanations  at  length,  and  pointed  out  much 
fallacious  reasoning;  but  think  it  unnecessary.  We  have  lately 
endeavoured  to  lead  the  views  of  philosophers  to  light  as  a  che- 
mical substance;  and  have  at  times  adduced  various  and  striking 
facts  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  this  supposition.  We 
can  trace  light  as  a  component  part  of  many  bodies,  and  can 
again  separate  it.  Chemical  changes  of  very  different  kinds  are 
produced  by  it;  and  in  the  preparation  of  argentum  fulminans 
it  is  an  essential  ingredient ;  for  this  substance  does  not  explode, 
unless,  in  the  preparation,  it  have  been  exposed  to  a  strong  solar 
light.  We  mean  not  to  contend  that  a  hypothesis  so  diame- 
trically opposite  to  our  author's  supports  either.  They  are  in- 
consistent with  each  other.  One  decisive  argument  against  Dr. 
Young's  system  is,  that  light  is  propagated  in  straight  lines; 
■whereas  undulatory  motions  must  be  propagated  in  circular  vor- 
tices. To  this  objectionDr.  Young  endeavours,  in  vain,  to  reply.  In 
short,  in  the  words  of  Macquer,  quoted  by  an  ingenious  author 
on  this  subject,  '  a  body,  whose  motion  we  can  perceive,  whose 
velocity  we  can  calculate,  whose  direction  we  can  change, 
which  we  can  accumulate  and  disperse,  whose  constituent  parts 
we  can  separate  and  re-unite,  which  we  can  combine  with  and 
separate  from  other  bodies,  must  be  a  substance  peculiar  and 
distinct.* 

*  III.  An  Analysis  of  a  mineral  Substance  from  North- 
America,  containing  a  Metal  hitherto  unknown.  By  Charles 
Ha^chett,  Esq.  F.R.S.' 

We  have  already  alluded  to  this  mineral,  and  regretted  that 
it  should  have  been  first  announced  in  a  French  publication. 
We  called  it,  however,  an  earth;  but  it  appears  to  be  a  metallic 
substance.  We  shall  transcribe  our  author's  description  of  this 
ore,  which   was  found  among  the   specimens  in  the  British 
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Museum,  and  was  sent  by  Mr.  Winthrop  to  sir  Hans  Sloantr, 
probably  from  some  mine  in  /,  •"  Massachusets. 

*    DESCRIPTIOK  OF  THE  ORE. 

*  The  external  colour  is  dark  brownir.h  gray. 

*  The  internal  colour  is  the  same,  inclining  to  iron  gray. 

*  The  longitudinal  fracture  is  imperfectly  lamellated  ;  and  the 
cross  fracture  shews  a  fine  grain. 

*  The  lustre  is  vitreous,  slightly  inclining  in  some  parts  to  metal- 
lic lustre. 

*  It  is  moderately  hard,  and  is  very  brittle. 

*  The  colour  of  the  streak  or  powder  is  dark  chocolate  brown. 

*  The  particles  are  not  attracted  by  the  magnet. 

*  The  specific  gravity,  at  temp,  t^'^.^  is  5918*.'     p.  50. 

It  consists  of  an  oxyd  of  iron,  with  a  white  substance  which 
appears  to  be  metallic,  but  it  is  not  very  heavy,  has  no  percep- 
tible flavour,  and  is  not  soluble  in  water :  when  moistened,  it 
communicates  an  evident  redness  to  paper. 

*  The  preceding  experiments  shew,  that  the  ore  which  has  been 
analysed,  consists  of  iron  combined  with  an  unknown  substance,  and 
that  the  latter  constitutes  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole. 
This  substance  is  proved  to  be  of  a  metallic  nature,  by  the  coloured 
precipitates  which  it  forms  with  prussiate  of  potash,  and  with  tincture 
of  galls;  by  the  effects  which  zinc  produces,  when  immersed  in  the 
acid  solutions;  and  by  the  colour  which  it  com.municates  to  phos- 
phate of  ammonia,  or  rather  to  concrete  phosphoric  acid,  when 
melted  with  it. 

*  Moreover,  from  the  experiments  made  with  the  blow-pipe,  it 
seems  to  be  one  of  those  metallic  substances  which  retain  oxygen 
with  great  obstinacy,  and  are  therefore  of  difficult  reduction. 

*  It  is  an  acidifiable  metal ;  for  the  oxide  reddens  litmus  paper, 
expels  carbonic  acid,  and  forms  combinations  with  the  fixed  alkalis. 
But  it  is  very  different  from  the  acidifiable  metals  which  have  of  late 
been  discovered  ;  for, 

*  I.  It  remains  white  when  digested  with  nitric  acid. 

*  2.  It  is  soluble  in  the  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  and  forms 
colourless  solutions,  from  which  it  may  be  precipitated,  in  the  state 
of  a  white  Hocculent  oxide,  by  zinc,  by  the  fixed  alkalis,  and  by  am- 
monia. Water  also  precipitates  it  from  the  sulphuric  solution,  in  the 
state  of  a  sulphate. 

'  *  The  following  ri-siilts  of  some  rs|ioriments  xrbici)  I  liave  purpcselj-  mad?, 
vill  shew  how  much  tlu"  specific  gravity  of  this  ore  is  different  from  that  of  Wol- 
fram, and  Siberian  chnnuate  of  iron. 

'   Pure  Wolfram,   free  from  exrraneoiis  substances,  at  temp.  6.)°      -     f>9,')5. 

*  Siberian   cliromaie  of  iron,  containin;j  some  of  the  gret-n  oxide     -     37'28. 

'    I  urc  Siberian  chromale   of  iron       ----.----.      4355. 

'  The  Sibeii^M  chromate  of  iron,  like  a!!  c(hcr  minrr:il  substantes  which  are  not 
crvsialltsed,  and  whidi  consejjueiiilv  arc  not  always  homo^cueuus,  must  evidently 
be  liaLile  to  coasiderable  vuriations  in  specific  gravity,' 
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*  3.  Prussiate  of  potash  produces  a  copious  and  beautiful  olive- 
green  precipitate. 

*  4,  Tincture  of  galls  forms  orange  or  deep  yellow  precipitates. 

*  5.  Unlike  ,the  other  metallic  acids,  it  refuses  to  unite  with 
ammoni;i. 

'  6.  When  mixed  and  distilled  with  sulphur,  it  does  not  combine 
with  it  so  as  to  form  a  metallic  sulphuret. 

*  7.  It  does  not  tinge  any  of  the  fluxes,  except  phosphoric  acid, 
with  which,  even  in  the  humid  \yay,  it  appears  to  have  a  very  great 
affinity. 

*  8.  When  combined  with  potash  and  dissolved  in  water,  it  forms 
precipitates,  upon  being  added  to  solutions  of  tungstate  of  potash, 
moiybdate  of  potash,  cobaltste  of  ammonia,  and  the  alkaline  solu- 
tion of  iron.  v 

'  These  properties  completely  distinguish  It  from  the  other  acldifi- 
able  metals,  viz.  arsenic,  tungsten,  molybdena,  and  chromium;  as 
to  the  other  mptals  lately  discovered,  such  as  uranium,  titanium,  and 
tellur'um,  they  are  still  farther  removed  from  it. 

*  The  colours  of  the  precipitates  produced  by  prussiate  of  potash 
and  tincture  of  galls  approach  the  nearest  to  those  afforded  by  tita- 
nium. But  the  prussiate  of  the  latter  is  m.uch  browner ;  and  the 
gallate  is  not  of  an  orange  colour,  but  of  a  brownish  red,  incllping  to 
the  colour  of  blood.  Besides,  even  if  these  precipitates  were  more 
like  each  other,  still  the  obstinacy  with  which  titanium  refuses  to 
unite  with  the  fixed  alkalis,  and  the  insolubihty  of  it  in  acids  when 
heated,  sufficiently  denote  the  different  nature  of  these  two  sub- 
stances.'    p.  61. 

The  olive-green  prussiat,  and  the  orange-gallate,  are  said  to 
be  fine  colours,  not  affected  by  light,  and  promise  "to  be  useful 
as  pigments.  In  the  conclusion,  it  is  justly  remarked  that  appa- 
rently new  bodies  may  be  combinations  of  others  well  knov/n; 
but  when  they  possess  new  properties,  they  should,  for  a  time 
at  least,  be  considered  as  distinct  substances.  This  argument 
we  have  had  occasion  to  urge,  as  v/ell  as  to  explain  the  advan- 
tages of  such  a  theory.  The  specimen  was  a  small  one-,  but 
furt'ier  trials  must  be  made  when  the  mine  is  again  discovered. 

<  IV.  A  Description  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Ornithorhynchua 
paradoxus.     By  Everard  Home,  Esq.  F.R.S.' 

This  singular  animal  is  an  inhabitant  of  fresh^water  lakes, 
and  resembles  the  amphibia  (reptilia)  in  Its  structure  and  mode 
of  living.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  connect  the  aquatic  birds  and 
reptiles,  and  to  be  one  of  those  varying  shades  which  set  sy- 
stems at  defiance.  The  heart  contains  two  auricles  and  two 
ventricles;  but  the  mode  of  increase  resembles  that  of  the  lizard. 
The  animal  is,  in  fact,  oviparous,  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the 
lizard.  The  particulars  of  the  anatomy  it  is  impossible  to  detail 
in  this  place  vv'ithout  transcribing  almost  the  whole  article. 

*  V.  On  the  Independence  of  the  analytical  and  geometrical 
M-thods  of  Investigation  j  and  on  the  Advantages  to  be  dvxiycd 
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from  their  Separation.  By  Robert  Woodhouse,  A.M-  Fellow 
of  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Communicated  by  Joseph  Planla^ 
Esq.  Sec.  R.S.* 

This  most  able  and  comprehensive  paper  is,  in  some  respects, 
a  continuation  of  an  inquiry  communicated  in  the  last  volume 
of  the  Transactions.  Mr.  Woodhouse  contends  for  the  strict 
independence  of  the  analytical  and  geometrical  methods  of  in- 
vestigation, showing,  at  the  same  time,  their  connexion,  and 
the  mutual  assistance  they  afford.  Des  Cartes,  Newton,  and 
D'Alembert,  enlarged  the  kingdom  of  algebra,  by  extending  its 
powers  in  proportion  to  their  wants,  and  the  necessary  questions 
to  be  investigated.  The  respective  advantages  of  each  analysis 
are  next  examined.  The  geometrical  method  is  decidedly  more 
perspicuous  when  its  subjects  are  simple  and  easily  compre- 
hended •,  the  analytical  calculus  more  comm.oclious ;  and  it  has 
been  carried  to  a  greater  extent,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
distinguished  by  superior  success. 

*  The  question,  then,  concerning  the  respective  advantages  of  the 
ancient  geometry  and  modern  analysis,  may  be  comprised  within  a 
short  compass.  If  mental  discipline  and  recreation  are  sought  for, 
they  may  be  found  in  both  methods  ;  neither  is  essentially  inaccurate  ; 
and,  although  in  simple  inquiries  the  geometrical  has  greater  evi- 
dence, in  abstruse  and  intricate  investigation  the  analytical  is  most 
himinous ;  but,  if  the  expeditious  deduction  of  truth  is  the  object, 
then  I  conceive  the  analytical  calculus  ought  to  be  preferred.  To 
arrive  at  a  certain  end,  we  should  surely  use  the  simplest  means;  and 
there  is,  I  think,  little  to  praise  or  emulate,  in  the  labours  of  those 
who  resolutely  seek  truth  through  the  most  difficult  paths,  who  love 
what  is  arduous  because  it  is  arduous,  and  in  subjects  naturally  diffi- 
cult toil  with  instruments  the  most  incommodious.'   p.  122. 

The  author  then  endeavours  to  show  the  general  superiority 
of  the  analysis,  and  notices  the  great  difficulties  felt  by  those, 
■who,  wdth  professor  Stew^art,  apply  geometry  to  the  explanation 
of  natural  phsenomena.  A  slight  censure. is  also  extended  to  the 
mathematicians  who  explain  the  doctrine  of  logarithms  by  the 
introduction  of  tlie  property  of  curves,  which  we  have  always 
thought  one  of  the  happiest  and  most  successful  applications  of 
geometry.  The  author's  great  object  is  to  show  that  algebra 
wants  no  aid  from  geometry.  We  do  not  think  he  has  suc- 
ceeded. The  geometer  sees  the  whole  subject  with  a  luminous 
precision:  the  algebraist  gropes  in  the  dark;  and,  when  he  has 
attained  his  end,  cannot  always  perceive  the  means,  nor  confirm 
his  conclusions. 

*  VI.  Observations  and  Experiments  upon  oxygenized  and 
hyperoxygenized  muriatic  Acid;  and  upon  some  Combinations 
of  the  muriatic  Acid  in  its  three  States.  By  Richard  Chenevix, 
Esq.  r.R.S.  andM.RJ.A/ 
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This  Is  an  able  and  a  very  elaborate  article.  The  term  oxy~ 
■genised  is  new,  and  adopted  on  the  principles  of  the  French  no- 
menclature, which  terminate  in  at^  salts  formed  by  the  acids  in 
ic.  The  inquiry  was  suggested  by  the  opinion  of  M.  BerthoUet, 
that  the  oxygenised  neutral  contained  a  greater  proportion  of 
oxygen,  with  respect  to  its  acid,  than  the  acid  did  previous  to 
its  combination  J  and  our  author's  object  is  to  ascertain  the  true 
nature  of  the  salt  formed  of  mm-iatic  acid,  oXygen,  and  pot-ash. 
He  endeavours  to  show  that  oxygenised  and  hyperoxygenised 
muriatic  acids  exist;  and  that,  in  this  state,  they  are  capable  of 
forming  saline  combinations.  The  generic  characters  of  the 
alkaline  and  earthy  hyperoxygenised  murlats  we  shall  tran- 
scribe. 

*  Hyperoxygenized  muriates  are  formed  by  passing  a  current  of 
oxygenized  muriatic  acid  through  the  basis,  dissolved  or  suspended  in 
water,  as  in  the  formation  of  the  last  mentioned  g-efuis.  Their  first 
formation  is  owing  to  the  separation  of  the  elements  ot  an  oxygenized 
muriate,  into  hyperoxygenized  muriate  and  simple  muriate  ;  from 
which  latter,  they  may  be  separated  by  crystallization,  or  by  another 
process,  which  I  shall  mention,  in  treating  of  the  earthy  hyperoxy- 
genized muriates.  By  simple  trituration,  they  scintillate,  with  noise. 
They  are  decomposed  by  a  low  red  heat ;  and  give  out  a  considerable 
quantity  of  oxygen,  as  they  become  simple  muriates.  They  cannot 
be  brought  down,  by  any  means  that  I  have  tried,  to  that  diminished 
state  of  oxygenlzement,  which  w^ould  constitute  oxygenized  muriates. 
They  inflame  all  combustible  bodies  with  violence,  as  is  well  known. 
They  are  solubje  in  water;  many  of  them,  in  alcohol ;  and  some  are 
deliquescent.  The  acid  is  expelled,  with  particular  phenomena,  by 
sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids,  without  heat ;  and,  a  little  be- 
low a  boiling  heat,  by  phosphoric,  oxalic,  tartareous,  citric,  and 
arsenic  acids :  but  they  are  not  acted  upon  by  benzoic,  acetic,  ace- 
tous, boracic,  prussic,  or  carbonic  acids.  Those  vegetable  acids 
which  are  powerful  enough  to  decompose  them,  give  out,  towards 
the  end,  a  gas  of  a  pecixliar  nature,  which  has  not  so  much  smell  as 
oxygenized  muriatic  acid  gas,  but  which  affects  the  eyes  in  an  extraor- 
dinary manner,  and  promotes  an  uncommon  and  rather  painful  secre- 
tion of  tears-  I  have  not  yet  examined  this  gas,  as  there  was  inva- 
riably an  inflammation  of  the  mixture,  with  explosion  and  rupture  of 
the  vessels,  almost  as  soon  as  it  began  to  be  evolved.  When  pure, 
the  hyperoxygenized  muriates  do  not  precipitate  any  of  the  metallic 
salts,  although  I  believe  they  decompose  some.  The  order  in  which 
the  bases  seem  to  be  attracted  by  the  acid,  is,  potash,  soda,  barytes, 
strontia,  lime,  ammonia,  magnesia,  alumina,  silica.  The  other  earths 
I  liave  not  tried,  and  but  few  of  the  metallic  oxides.'     p.  138. 

The  different  species  are  next  described  and  analysed;  but  Mr. 
Chenevix  thinks  that  a  hyperoxygenised  murlat  of  silica  does 
not  exist,  and  that,  in  no  instance,  is  this  earth  dissolved  by  the 
acid  in  question. 

The  observations  on  metallic  combinations  of  muriatic  acid, 
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in  its  different  states,  are  peculiarly  valuable.  That  the  muriatic 
acid,  in  corrosive  sublimate,  was  in  an  oxygenised  state,  was 
first  suspected,  we  believe,  by  Scopoli,  who  was  followed  by 
BerthoUet  in  the  year  1 780.  The  latter  author,  however,  altered 
his  opinion  ;  and  he  was  supported  by  Proust;  though  Fourcroy, 
in  his  last  work,  adheres  to  the  belief  of  Scopoli.  Our  author 
appears  to  have  proved  that  the  oxygen  is  only  united  with  the 
salt,  and  that  the  acid  is  in  its  usual  state.  The  proportion  of 
oxygen  is  a  little  greater  in  the  corrosive  sublimate  than  in  calo- 
mel; and  that  of  the  acid  is  also  greater:  for  it  seems  that, 
when  the  metal  is  oxygenised,  it  requires  a  larger  proportion  of 
acid  for  its  solution.  A  bit  of  copper,  put  into  a  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  precipitates  calomel,  which  contains  neither 
corrosive  sublimate  nor  copper.  The  following  remarks,  on 
Scheele's  preparation  of  calomel  by  the  humid  way,  deserve 
particular  attention. 

*  By  the  humid  way,  I  do  not  mean  precisely  the  method  of 
Scheele.  That  chemist  desires  us  to  boil  the  acid  with  the  mercury, 
after  they  have  ceased  to  act  upon  each  other  at  a  low  temperature.' 
By  this  method,  the  nitric  acid  takes  up  an  excess  of  mercurial  oxide; 
and  the  nitrate  of  mercury  thus  formed,  precipitates  by  water. 
Therefore,  when  this  nitrate  of  mercury  is  poured  into  the  dilute 
solution  of  muriate  of  soda,  according  to  the  formula  of  Scheele,  the 
action,  on  the  part  of  the  solution,  is  twofold. 

'  1st.  The  water  acts  upon  one  part,  and  precipitates  an  oxide, 
or  rather  an  insoluble  subnitrate  of  mercury.     And, 

*  2dly.  A  double  decomposition  takes  place  between  the  nitrate 
of  mercury  and  the  muriate  of  soda.  It  is  with  reason,  that  the 
medical  world  have  supposed  the  calomel  of  Scheele  to  be  different 
from  that  prepared  in  the  humid  way  ;  for  it  is,  in  fact,  calomel,  phis 
an  insoluble  subnitrate  of  mercury.  In  the  first  part  of  Scheele's 
process,  there  is  disengagement  of  nitrous  gas,  together  with  oxi- 
dizement  and  solution  of  some  of  the  mercury.  When  he  boils  the 
acid  upon  the  remaining  mercury,  there  is  no  further  disengagement 
of  gas  ;  yet  more  mercury  is  dissolved.  The  nitrate  of  mercury, 
therefore,  rather  contains  an  oxide  less  oxidized  after  ebullition  than 
before  it..  The  true  difference  is  in  the  subnitrate  of  mercury,  pre- 
cipitated, as  I  before  said,  by  the  water  in  which  the  muriate  of 
soda  was  dissolved.  And  the  orange-coloured  powder,  which  remains 
after  an  attempt  to  sublime  Scheele's  calomel,  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  same  cause.  To  prepare  calomel  in  the  humid  way,'  uniform  as 
to  itself,  and  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  prepared  in  the  dry  way, 
it  is  necessary,  either  to  use  the  nitric  solution  before  it  has  Soiled, 
or  to  pour  some  muriatic  acid  into  the  solution  of  muriate  of  soda, 
previously  to  mixing  it  with  the  boiled  solution  of  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury. In  the  first  case,  no  precaution  is  necessary  ;  and,  in  the  lat- 
ter, the  oxide  of  mercury,  which  the  nitrate  of  mercury  has,  by  boil- 
ing, taken  up  in  excess,  finds  an  acid  which  is  ready  to  saturate  it. 
All  the  mercurial  oxide  being  thus  converted  into  calomel,  none  of 
that  subnitrate  of  mercury  can  be  present.^     p.  159. 
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A  true  hyperoxygenised  muriat  of  mercury  may  be  prepared; 
and  our  author  has  pointed  out  the  process.  The  salt,  it  is  said, 
is  more  soluble  than  corrosive  sublimate.  We  remember  it  was 
formerly  recommended  to  add  crude  sal-ammoniac  to  solutions 
of  this  m.etallic  salt,  to  prevent  its  deposition ;  and  the  change 
produced  by  this  addition  it  would  be  curious  to  ascertain. 

'  Hyperoxygenized  muriate  of  silver  is  soluble  in  about  two  parts 
of  warm  water ;  but,  by  cooling,  it  crystallizes  in  the  shape  of  small 
rhomboids,  opaque  and  dull,  like  nitrate  of  lead  or  ofbarytes.  It  is 
somewhat  soluble  in  alcohol.  Muriatic  acid  decomposes  it;  as  does 
nitric*  and  even  acetous  acid:  but  the  result  of  this  decomposition  is 
not,  as  might  be  expected,  nitrate  or  acetite  of  silver.  At  the  mo- 
ment that  the  acid  is  expelled  from  hyperoxygenized  muriate  of  silver, 
a  reaction  takes  place  among  its  elements:  oxygen  is  disengaged j 
•and  the  muriatic  acid  remains  in  combination  with  the  oxide  of  silver. 
If  this  fact  be  compared  with  the  manner  in  which  nitric  and  acetous 
acids  act  upon  hyperoxygenized  muriate  of  potash,  it  will  give  a 
strong  proof  of  the  proportionate  aiTinities  of  all  these  acids  for  oxide 
of  silver,  in  comparison  with  that  which  they  exercise  towards  the 
alkali.'     p.  162. 

The  muriatic  salts,  commonly  called  *  Butler^ s^  contain  the 
-acid  in  its  simple  state;  and  Mr.  Chenevix  seems  to  doubt  whe- 
ther the  common  acid  contains  oxygen.  Sulphurated  hydrogen, 
which  possesses  many  acid  properties,  does  not  comprise  oxy- 
gen. It  is  not  clear  that  the  Prussic  acid  does  so,  nor  can  we 
discover  that  the  fluoric  and  boracic  acids  are  oxygenised.  He 
doubts,  therefore,  whether  the  common  acid  may  not,  like  sul- 
phur, be  a  radical,  and,  according  to  its  degree  of  oxygenation, 
become  the  muriatous  and  muriatic  acid.  This,  however,  can- 
not be  correct,  so  far  as  the  present  state  of  science  allows  us  to 
judge  j  ari:i  v/e  must  add  that  Mr.  Chenevix's  paper  is  greatly  de- 
ficient in  that  lucid  order  which  would  have  enabled  us  to  give 
'a  more  satisfactory  analysis. 

*  VII.  Experiments  and  Observations  on  certain  stony  and 
rnetalline  Substances,  which  at  different  Times  are  said  to  have 
fallen  on  the  Earth  ;  also  on  various  Poinds  of  native  Iron.  By 
^dward  Howard,  Esq.  F.R.S.' 

'I^ie  subject  of  failing  stones  is  very  curious,  and  the  expla-. 
nation  diincult.  Where  the  eruption  of  a  neighbouring  volcano 
has  preceded,  their  source  may  be  easily  ascertained ;  but  that 
a  coalescence  of  heterogeneous  matters  can  take  place  in  the  air, 
is  highly  improbable.  What  falls  from  our  atmosphere  must 
have  been  previously  raised  from  the  earth,  either  projected  by 
a  volcano,  or  carried  into  the  air  by  a  whirlwind.  In  the  first 
step  of  the  inquiry,  we  were  inclined  to  doubt  the  fact  of  their 
falling,  and  attributed  this  idea  to  terror  or  superstition;  and, 
indeed,  at  this  moment,  the  facts  are  but  in  few  insta:ices  ascer- 
tained, except  after  volcanic  explosions.     The  Yorkshire  btouc 
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was  undoubtedly  one  of  those  from  Sienna  j  and  the  story,  per- 
haps the  attestations,  were  imported  with  the  stone.  V\^e  think, 
however,  that  stones  have  sometimes  fallen;  but  the  same  ac- 
counts invariably  testify  that  they  fell  either  during  the  preva- 
lence of  a  thunder-storm,  or  the  passage — probably  the  dissolu- 
tion— of  a  meteor.  Both  these  phaenomena  occur  in  the  regions 
of  clouds  not  far  above  the  earth ;  so  that,  at  least,  these  stones 
have  not  had  a  long  passage,  nor  can  they  have  fallen  even  from 
the  moon.  The  singularity,  however,  most  striking,  is,  that 
they  have  very  little  analogy  with  the  common  minerals,  but 
greatly  resemble  each  other.  They  have  no  volcanic  marks,  and 
consist  of  a  quartzose  substance,  martial  pyrites,  and  iron  in  its 
metallic  state,  blended  usually  with  a  little  nicjcel,  forming  a 
peculiar  species  of  amygdaloid.  All  the  stones  that  have  fallen 
from  the  clouds,  wherever  the  event  has  occurred,  are  of  this 
nature,  differing  only  in  the  proportion  of  these  ingredients ; 
to  which  must  be  added  that  they  contain  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  magnesia,  discovered  by  chemical  analysis.  The  iron  is 
in  a  malleable  state.  Native  iron  comprising  the  same  proportion 
of  nickel,  is  found  in  large  masses  consisting  of  globules  from 
which  the  other  bodies  have  been  washed  away,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  equally  a  meteorological  production.  Our 
author's  recapitulation  we  shall  select. 

*  It  will  appear,  from  a  collected  view  of  the  preceding  pages  and 
authorities,  that  a  number  of  stones  asserted  to  have  fallen  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  have  precisely  the  same  characters.  The  stones 
from  Benares,  the  stone  from  Yorkshire,  that  from  Sienna,  and  a 
fragment  of  one  from  Bohemia,  have  a  relation  to  each  other  not  to 
be  questioned. 

*  1st.  They  have  all  pyrites  of  a  peculiar  character. 

*  2d]y.  They  have  all  a  coating  of  black  oxide  of  iron. 

*  3dly.  They  all  contain  an  alloy  of  iron  and  nickel.     And, 

'  4thly.  The  earths  which  serve  to  them  as  a  sort  of  connecting 
medium,  correspond  in  their  nature,  and  nearly  in  their  propor- 
tions. 

'  Moreover,  in  the  stones  from  Benares,  pyrites  and  globular 
bodies  are  txceedinglv  distinct.  In  the  others  they  are  more  or  less 
definite ;  and  that  from  Sienna  had  one  of  its  globules  transparent. 
Meteors,  or  lightning,  attended  the  descent  of  the  stones  at  Benares, 
and  at  Sienna.  Such  coincidence  of  circumstances,  and  the  unques- 
tionable authorities  I  have  adduced,  must,  1  imagine,  remove  all 
doubt  as  to  the  descent  of  these  stony  substances  ;  for,  to  disbeheve 
on  the  mere  ground  of  incomprehensibihty,  would  be  to  dispute  most 
of  the  works  of  nature. 

*  Respecting  the  kinds  of  iron  called  native,  they  all  contain 
nickel.  The  mass  in  South  America  is  hollow,  has  concavities,  and 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  soft  or  welding  state,  because  it  has  received 
various  impressions. 

«  The  Siberian  iron  has  globular  concavities,  in  part  filled  with  a 
transparent  substance,  which,  the  proportional  quantir)'  of  oxide  of 
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iron  excepted,  has  nearly  the  compobition  of  the  globules  in  the  stone 
from  Benares. 

'  The  iron  from  Bohemia  adheres  to  earthy  matter  studded  with 
globular  bodies. 

*  The  Senegal  iron  had  been  completely  mutilated  before  it  came 
under  my  examination. 

*  From  these  facts,  I   shall  draw  no  conclusion,  but  submit  the 
following  queries. 

*  1st.  Have  not  all  fallen  stones,  and  what  are  called  native  irons, 
the  same  origin  ? 

*  2dly,  Are  all,  or  any,  the  produce  or  the  bodies  of  meteors  ? 

*  And,  lastly,  Might  not  the  stone  from  Yorkshire  have  formed  a 
meteor  in  regions  too  elevated  to  be  discovered  ? 

'  Specimens  of  the  Benares  and  Yorkshire  stones  have  been  depo-' 
sited,  by  the  president,  in  the  British  Museum.'     p.  211. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  wlihout  forming  our  own 
conclusion.  The  stones  have  been  really  seen  to  fall  in  few  in- 
stances only,  and  these,  perhaps,  very  generally  connected  with 
explosion.  While  the  masses  of  native  iron  present  similar  ap- 
pearances, it  cannot  be  said  that  these  stones  resemble  no  other 
mineral;  for  these  are  in  masses  so  immense,  that  no  known 
power  Could  have  raised  them ;  and,  had  such  been  found,  they 
must,  from  the  momentum  of  their  fall,  have  sunk  deep  in  the 
earth.  It  is  then,  on  the  whole,  highly  probable  that  these 
stones,  when  not  connected  with  volcanic  explosions,  have 
never  been  precipitated  from  the  clouds,  but  have  been  changed, 
in  their  exterior,  by  the  electrical  powers  of  the  lightning.  This 
has  influenced  the  appearance  of  the  stones,  and  removed  the 
earth,  which  led  to  their  discovery.  It  is  otherwise  incredible 
that  stones  of  little  weight  should  thus  be  deeply  buried,  while 
a  mass  of  iron  of  fifteen  tons — ^which  weight  must  have  been 
considerably  augmented  by  that  of  its  other  parts,  now  washed 
away — should  have  sunk  comparatively  but  to  a  little  depth. 

The  last  article  is  the  meteorological  journal.  Six's  thermo- 
meter varied  from  80°  to  23'^,  and  the  mean  was  51.3.  The 
range  of  the  barometer  was  from  30.43  to  29.48,  the  mean 
29.84.    The  rain  19.197  inches:  the  mean  heat  of  April  47°  'f. 


^RT.  II. — Illustrations  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion^  hf 
Edivard  Alaltby,  B.  D.  l^c.  ^vo.  5X.  6d.  Boards.  Riving- 
tons.     1802. 

i.  HE  rude  attacks,  in  late  years  made  on  our  common  reli- 
gion, have  called  forth  the  energy  of  its  defenders ;  and  the  con- 
flict has  shown  the  ignorance,  insufficiency,  and  obstinacy  of  its 
opponents.  The  more  the  question  has  been  examined,  the 
more    has    infidelity    lost    ground  j    and   we   have   only  to 
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lament  that  argument  alone  has  not,  in  every  instance,  been 
adopted  by  the  Christian  advocate.  Like  the  presumptuous 
Israelite  who  dared  to  support  the  tottering  ark,  and,  with  un- 
hallowed hands,  to  give  his  impious  assistance  to  the  triumph 
of  omnipotence,  Christians  have  occasionally  been  found,  who, 
under  the  specious  plea  of  protecting  the  ignorant  from,  the 
sophistry  of  the  infidel,  have  recommended  the  adoption  of  un-^ 
justifiable  means  to  prevent  his  opinions  from  being  known, 
and  would  readily  call  in  the  civil  power  to  assist,  with  the 
arm  of  the  flesh,  in  oppressing  those  who  should  be  attacked 
alone  by  the  sword  of  the  spirit.  Such  conduct  affords  a 
triumph  to  the  unbeliever  ;  and  every  Christian,  who  would 
have  recourse  either  to  wealth  or  power,  the  allurements  of 
reward,  or  the  threatenings  of  terror,  to  promote  his  cause, 
should  have  this  deeply  infixed  in  his  mind,  that  it  is  his  own 
cause  alone  he  is  hereby  endeavouring  to  promote — his  own 
ignorant  and  unhallowed  opinions,  and  not  those  of  the  meek 
and  humble  Jesus  j  that  he  is  actuated  by  spiritual  pride,  and, 
so  far  from  promoting,  is  betraying  the  cause  of  his  master. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  utmost  pleasure  we  4t  any 
time  perceive  learning  and  genius  employed  in  sifting  the  argu- 
ments advanced  in  opposition  to  Christianity,  in  examining 
every  objection  with  candour,  in  bringing  each  to  the  test  of 
sound  reasoning,  and  in  acknowledging  merit,  even  in  an  anta- 
gonist,'^^in  defending  the  truth  with  zeal,  and  contrasting  the 
solidity  and  splendor  of  inspiration  with  the  comparatively 
•weak  and  fluctuating  efl^usions  of  the  most  enlightened  among 
ancient  or  modern  unbelievers. 

1  his  praise  is  due  to  the  author  of  the  work  before  us. 
We  have  often  had  occasion  to  refer  to  his  distinguished  merit 
in  the  office  which  he  occupies  under  the  bishop  of  Lincoln. 
To  his  talents  as  a  scholar,  the  university  of  Cambridge  have  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  bearing  testimony  •,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  his  duty  as  domestic  chaplain,  the  attention  he  has  paid  to 
the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  for  the  sacred  ministry,  and 
the  anxiety  with  which  he  has  laboured  to  prevent  the  intrusion 
of  ignorance  and  indolence  into  the  church,  have  created  ene- 
mies among  those  only  who  look  with  worldly  views  to  tiie 
church,  as  an  easy  way  to  provide  for  a  boy  unable  to  stand  be- 
liind  the  compter,  or  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  active  or  eru^ 
dlte  profession.  From  one  so  assiduously  engaged  in  an  of- 
fice of  the  highest  ecclesiastic  Importance,  perpetual  medita- 
tion on  the  holy  scriptures  Is  naturally  to  be  expected ;  and  the 
fruits  of  his  labours  have  been  esteemed  worthy  of  the  patronage 
of  the  university  of  Cambridge.  They  are  proofs  of  extensive 
learning,  profound  erudition,  and  a  mind  fraught  with  the  trea- 
sures of  sacred  and  profane  literature. 

The  subject  is  divided  into  the  following  heads  :    The  inter- 
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inal  evidence  -,  The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  5  The  proof  arising  from  the  nature  and 
strength  of  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews  ;  t  he  conduct  of  the  dis- 
ciples ;  The  miracles  wrought  by  the  disciples  during  the  life  of 
our  Saviour ;  The  scheme  of  the  Gospel  j  The  chai-acter  of 
Jesus ;  Mr.  Godv/in's  misrepresentations  ;  and.  The  defects  of 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  Mahometan  religion. 

Under  each  of  these  heads  are  given  sufficient  and  decisive 
proofs  of  the  matter  in  controversy,  and  illustrated   with  re- 
marks Vv^iich  cannot  fail  of  affording  instruction  and  satisfaction 
to  the  inquiring  mind.     Thus,  beneath  the  first  division,  after 
a  critical  examination  of  the  style  and  idiom  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  other  important  topics  tending  to  prove  its  genuineness 
and  authenticity,   it  is   compared  with   the   apocryphal  books 
and  spurious  gospels,  which  the  infidel  is  not  unfrequently  de- 
sirous of  advancing  to  an  equality  with,  if  not  above,  the  canonical 
writings :  and  we  must  boldly  aver  with  our  author,  that  there 
are  some  criteria  of  truth  which  neither  *  dullness  of  apprehen- 
sion nor  obstinacy  of  opinion  can  elude,'  and  that  these  cri- 
teria are  as  evident  in  the  sacred  scriptures  as  they  are  mani- 
festly wanting  in  the  pretended  revelations  of  impostors-     If. 
the  mere  comparison  of  the  writings  of  the  apostles  with  those 
of  perhaps   well-meaning  but  ignorant  Christians  in  the  early 
ages  afford  a  conviction  of  the  authenticitv  of  the  former  and 
the  spuriousness  of  the  latter,  an  impartial  examination  of  the 
prejudices  of  the  Jews,  with  respect  to  the  appearance  of  a 
Saviour,  must  equally  convince  every  one  that  an  impostor 
v/ould  have  conducted   himself  in  a  manner  totally  different 
from  that  of  the  author  of  our  religion,  and  that,  instead  of 
opposing,  he  would  have  gratified  their  prejudices  to  the  ut- 
most.    It  is  well  known,  however,  and  is  hei"e  pertinently  ex- 
emplified, that  in  every  respect  he  disappointed  their  gross  and 
carnal  notions;  that,  while  they  expected  a  conqueror,  -he  made 
his  appearance  in  one  of  the  humblest  walks  of  life  j  that,  while 
they  desired  to  be  elevated  above  all  other  nations,  he  called 
upon  those  who  were  ambitious   of  bting  the  greatest  of  hii 
disciples,  to  manifest  their  greatness  by  becoming  the  servant* 
of  all  the  rest ;    that,  while  he  placed  happiness  in  obedience  to 
God,  they  placed  it  in  temporal  and  exterior  appearances. 

*  Jesus  Christ  at  length  appeared  to  assume  the  title,  and  execute 
the  office,  of  the  long-expected  Messiah.  He  was  born  in  a  part  of 
the  country,  the  most  dis'uonourcd  and  despised :  his  reputed  pa- 
rents were  mean  and  obscure  in  their  circumstances,  tliough  really 
of  royal  extraction.  He  set  at  nought  that  rigid  adherence  to  the 
ceremonial  huv,  in  which  indeed  the  religion  of  tlte  Jews  at  that 
time  almost  entirely  consisted,  and  from  which  alone  they  assumed 
la  theiDsels-es  so   much  a:srit.     He  associated  with  publicans  and 
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sinners:  and  chose,  for  the  confidential  ministers  of  his  high  office, 
the  most  obscure  and  illiterate  of  his  countrymen.  He  inculcated 
submission  to  the  Romans  :  he  expressly  asserted  the  rejection  of  the 
obstinate  Jews,  and  the  admission  of  the  believing  Gentiles  to  the 
privileges  of  his  kingdom:  he  led  the  life  of  a  poor  destitute,  not 
having  where  to  lay  his  head:  he  expressed  the  most  honest  indigna- 
tion against  the  rich,  and  the  powerful  ;  the  interpreters  of  the  law, 
znd  the  leaders  of  the  sects.  He  repeatedly  incurred  the  charge  of 
violating  the  sabbath,  and  of  profaning  the  dignity  of  that  proud 
object  of  their  implicit  reverence,  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  And 
finally,  what  is  still  more  extraordinaiy,  as  he  excited  the  displeasure 
of  the  Jews,  by  appearing  in  a  manner  inferior  to  what  they  imagined 
beforehand,  so  he  roused  their  indignation,  by  assuming  pretensions 
superior  to  what  they  expected.  They  expected  the  Messiah  to  be 
a  prophet  indeed,  but  not  "  The  Holy  One  of  God:"  and  there- 
fore, when  they  heard  the  extent  of  his  claims,  they  cried  out,  "  By 
our  law  he  ought  to  die,  because  he  made  himself  the  Son  of  God." 
So  that  in  the  eyes  of  this  blind  people,  he  seemed  to  add  the  ou« 
trage  of  insult  to  the  bitterness  of  disappointment :  though  he 
seemed  not  to  equal  in  dignity  the  m.eanest  of  the  prophets,  he 
asserted  his  superiority  over  Abraham ;  and  though  he  failed  to 
realise  their  gross  conceptions  of  the  character  of  the  Christ,  he  as- 
sumed ^he  still  more  extraordinary  and  more  dignified  title  of  the 
Son  of  God. 

*  If  any  one,  after  viewing  the  deep  root  which  national  pride  and 
prejudice  had  taken  in  the  m.inds  of  the  Jews,  after  examining  the 
nature  of  the  expectations  they  had  formed,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  disappointed,  can  still  consider  the  rejection  of 
Jesus  by  the  Jews  as  a  matter  incredible  or  imaccountable,  he  must 
have  accustomed  himself  to  view  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  with 
ro  very  accurate  eye.  Certainly,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  appear 
in  a  way  more  contradictory  to  their  expectations,  and  to  propagate 
doctrines  more  distasteful  to  their  wishes.  An  enthusiast  could  not . 
conceive  such  a  scheme  ;  an  impostor  could  not  adopt  it ;  conse- 
quently, the  Gospel,  if  preached  by  a  Jew  among  the  Jews,  could 
not  originate  in  human  artifice  or  error,  but  must  have  had  its  source 
jn  the  unsearchable  wisdom,  and  comprehensive  benevolence,  of  the 
Almighty  Governor  of  the  universe.'     p.  109. 

The  conduct  of  the  disciples  is  a  confinTiation  that  our  reli- 
gion could  not  arise  from  an  impostor.  Their  own  views  of 
the  character  of  a  Messiah  very  much  resembled  those  of  their 
countrymen:  they  could  not,  it  is  true,  fail  of  imbibing  some 
better  sentiments  from  a  daily  intercourse  with  their  master ; 
but  his  death  destroyed  all  their  hopes  and  expectations;  while 
the  confidence  which  they  afterwards  evinced  on  his  resurrec- 
tion could  not  have  i-esulted  from  any  thing  but  a  complete 
conviction  of  the  fact.  Had  there  been  a  confederacy  among  them 
to  invent  or  support  a  falsehood,  the  remains  of  theil"  ancient 
prejudices,  the  almost  total  want  of  temporal  success  in  all  their 
measures,  and  the  persecutions  which  they  daily  experienced. 
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must  have  completely  baffled  their  projects.  To  which  we  may 
add,  that  the  extensive  propagation  of  the  Gospel  was  owing  to 
one  '  called  out  of  due  time,'  and  whose  doctrine  was  viewed 
at  first  with  an  unfavourable  eye,  even  by  the  companions  of 
our  Saviour  themselves.  Instead  of  a  confederacy  then  of  evil 
men  formed  on  temporal  views,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  affirm 
that  such  a  conviction  was  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  apostles 
by  the  miracles  which  they  saw,  and  which  they  themselves 
were  enabled  to  perform ;  that  they  became  willing  witnesses  to 
the  truth,  and,  in  spite  of  every  thing  which  worldly  malice 
could  suggest,  bore  their  testimony  fairly  and  impartially  to 
'  every  nation  under  the  Roman  government.  The  scheme  pf 
the  Gospel  itself  is  well  urged  as  a  proof  that  there  could  not 
be  any  imposture  in  the  case :  it  was  intended  from  the  be- 
ginning for  all  mankind,  but  for  wise  purposes  was  originally 
proposed  to  the  Jewish  nation.  The  apostles,  seduced  by  their 
prejudices,  confined  themselves  at  first  to  their  own  country- 
men ;  and,  had  they  been  actuated  by  vulgar  motives,  would, 
doubtless  have  limited  their  preaching  to  a  very  narrow 
sphere  of  their  countrymen,  and  expected  importance  where 
there  was  the  only  chance  of  obtaining  it :  but  their  own  con- 
tracted views  were  overpowered  by  superior  information  ;  and, 
with  very  little  concert  of  action,  they  soon  dispersed  them- 
selves over  all  the  vv^orld,  to  bless  mankind  with  the  light  of  the 
Gospel. — Could  such  a  scheme  have  been  the  result  of  v/orldly- 
minded  men  ? 

But  the  character  of  Jesus  itself  is  an  evident  security  against 
the  suspicion  of  fraud  and  imposture;  and  the  testimonies  to  it, 
with  great  judgement  Introduced  into  this  work  from  Vanini, 
Chubb,  Boiingbroke,  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Paine,  Gibbon,  and 
Lequinio,  are  sufficient  refutations  of  their  scepticism  or  infide- 
lity. If  he  really  possessed  the  virtues  they  ascribe  to  him, 
how  could  he  be  the  impostor  they  would  endeavour  to  make 
him  appear  ?  The  vulgar  cry  which  is  perpetually  excited  con- 
cerning priestcraft  cannot  here  serve  their  purpose  in  the  least ; 
since  not  only  priests,  but  they  who  are  or  have  been  perse- 
cuted by  priests,  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  same  doc- 
trine. 

*  The  vulgar  consideration,'  says  our  author,  *  that  the  writers  in 
defence  of  Christianity  v/ere  priests,  and  therefore  interested  in 
drawing  the  conclusions  for  which  they  have  contended,  detract 
from  the  weight  of  their  observations,  or  the  soundness  of  their  ar- 
guments. If,  as  priests,  they  be  supposed  to  lean  towards  the  cause 
of  a  profession,  which  is  sometimes  attended  with  emolument  or 
distinction  ;  yet  the  mere  wish  to  serve  a  particular  cause  would  not 
enable  them  to  establish  a  position,  which  must  look  for  support  to 
••a  series  of  historical  testimony.     It  would  not  enable  them  to  wrest 
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facts  to  their  purpose,  which  are  inscribed  in  the  unvarying  record!* 
of  past  ages ;  it  would  not  enable  them  to  suppress  or  distort  evi- 
dence, which  is  interspersed  in  the  writings  of  men  of  every  party 
and  of  every  country;  it  would  not  enable  them  to  produce  those  in- 
ternal marks  of  truth  and  nature,  to  which  they  have  appealed  in 
confirmation  of  their  opinions.  Nothing  but  conviction  could  have 
impelled  so  many  writers  to  handle  the  same  subject,  to  place  it  in 
so  many  different  lights,  to  support  it  with  such  unaffected  zeal,  and 
such  overpowering  argument.  We  may  moreover  remark,  that  not 
merely  priests  of  an  estabhshed  church,  whose  situation  jometimes 
leads  to  wealth  and  consequence  ;  but  priests  of  every  sect — priestff 
who  have  nothing  to  expect  but  opposition,  if  they  arc  known  ;  or 
poverty,  if  they  are  not  known — nay,  priests  who  have  altogether 
Jibandoned  their  profession — men  in  short  of  the  most  discordant 
views,  and  hostile  sentiments,  have  still  supported  with  uniform 
conviction,  and  maintained  with  unvarying  ardour,  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  dispensation.  In  this  latter  description  of  writers,  we  may 
remark  the  names  of  Priestley,  Wakefield,  and  Evanson  ;  of  men, 
who  differing  from  each  other,  as  much  as  they  dissent  from  the 
national  church,  yet  upon  the  same  general  grounds  of  historical 
truth,  admit  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity.  Nor  must  we  fail  to 
reply,  if  the  objection  should  still  be  urged  pertinaciously,  that 
laymen  of  the  most  distinguished  abilities,  and  of  the  most  en- 
larged views,  have  in  all  ages  vied  with  churchmen  in  the  pious  and 
useful  labour  of  fixing,  upon  the  solid  basis  of  reason  and  of  truth,  the 
credibility  of  the  Gospel  history.  So  far  then  as  their  statements 
are  built  upon  facts,  and  their  conclusions  logically  deduced,  there 
is  no  pretence  for  withholding  assent  to  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  character  of  Jesus,  though  they  chance  to  fall  from  the  pen  of 
a  priest  or  a  prelate.  With  the  reservation  therefore  of  my  right  to 
avail  myself  of  the  labours  of  such  men  upon  this  interesting  topic, 
yet  I  hold  it  needless  to  appeal  to  them  :  though  I  anxiously  wish 
the  impartial  reader  to  weigh,  coolly  and  dispassionately,  the  result 
of  their  investigations.  Such  has  been  in  this  instance  the  force  of 
truth,  that  no  material  difference  is  observable  in  the  judgement, 
which  has  been  passed  upon  the  character  of  our  Saviour  by  his 
friends  and  his  foes:  at  least  by  so  many  of  the  latter,  that  it  appears 
totally  unnecessary  to  enter  at  large  into  the  reasons,  why  that  cha- 
racter is  entitled  to  the  genuine  approbation  of  all,  who  have  a 
moral  taste,  or  a  virtuous  sentiment.  Where  parties,  differing  so 
widely  in  the  general  question  at  issue,  yet  agree  so  cordially  in  a 
particular  instance;  we  must  either  conchide  that  the  case  excepted 
is  immaterial  to  the  event  of  the  cause,  or  that  the  force  of  truth  is 
there  too  strong  to  render  it  possible  to  be  controverted.  The  tes- 
timony given  in  favour  of  Jesus  by  professed  imbelievers  is  too  oppo- 
site to  their  wishes,  and  too  prejudicial  to  their  efforts,  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  any  thing  but  the  strength  of  evidence.  They,  who  can 
trace  in  the  Gospel  any  marks  of  fraud  or  error,  cannot  be  blinded 
by  any  prejudice  for  the  reputation  of  its  author,  or  entertain  any 
prepossession  for  the  veracity  of  his  historians.  In  these  concurring 
statements  at  least  we  may  presume  to  expect  genuine,  unsophisti- 
cated truth.'     p.  243. 
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The  opinions  of  the  chief  infidel  penmen  being  thus  fully 
examined,  it  might  seem  unnecessary  to  notice  the  effusions  of 
an  atheistical  writer,  restrained  by  no  principles  whatsoever  of 
decency  or  criticism  in  hazarding  his  objections  to  the  faith  of 
which  he  had  at  one  time  been  a  minister.  Mr.  Godwin,  with 
unparalleled  assurance,  declares,  that  *  bigotry  and  intolerance 
are  encouraged  by  the  Christian  religion ;  that  an  improper 
stress  is  laid  upon  faith ;  and  that  there  are  moral  defects  in  the 
character  and  temper  of  Jesus  Christ.'  These  assertions  our, 
author  examines  v/ith  his  usual  accuracy.  He  allows — as  every 
one  must,  with  grief,  be  ready  to  allow — that  *  too  many  indivi- 
duals, and  even  parties  styling  themselves  Christian, '  have  de- 
viated from  the  spirit  of  their  religion,  so  completely  as  to  en- 
courage bigotry  and  practise  intolerance  ;  but  that  such  doc- 
ti"ines  or  practices  are  authorised  by  Scripture,  we  are  war- 
ranted, by  its  whole  tenoi*,  in  denying.'  The  objector  has  evi- 
dently fallen  into  the  '  vulgar  error  of  confounding  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Christian  doctrine  with  the  mistaken  notions  and 
practices  of  some  who  have  professed  themselves  bound  to  obey 
that  doctrine  implicitly.'  The  uniform  conduct  of  our  Savioui... 
his  precepts,  and  those  of  his  apostles,  all  evidently  and  recipro-. 
cally  lead  to  the  same  conclusion,— that  every  attempt  to  injure 
a  man  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions,  that  every  attempt 
to  support  by  foi'ce  or  fraud  the  tenets  of  any  particular  faith, 
every  attempt  at  worldly  superiority  or  advantage  in  right  of  ^ 
belief  in  Christianity,  is  contrary  to  the  whole  system  and  de- 
sign of  the  Gospel.  We  scruple  not  therefore  to  assert  with 
our  author,  '  that  there  is  not  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  New 
Testament  a  single  passage  upon  which  the  cliarge  of  intro- 
ducing or  perpetuating  bigotry  and  intolerance  can  be  founded, 
without  bidding  defiance  to  all  the  established  iav/s  of  accurate 
interpretation.' 

The  second  objection  Is  shown  to  be  equally  void  of  founda- 
tion ;  and  the  miserable  insinuation  of  the  objector,  as  to  the 
vulgar  meaning  of  tire  word  '  damned,'  is  at  once  destroyed  by 
an  examination  of  the  Scriptural  force  of  that  term.  No  areu- 
ment,  indeed,  could  be  more  strongly  advance-d  in  opposition  to 
any  religion,  than  that  an  improper  stress  had  been  laid  by  its 
founder  upon  the  subject  of  faith  j  if,  as  the  objector  assert^:,, 
with  respect  to  the  Christian^  this  saving  faith  had  been_  left 
open  in  its  records  to  controversy.  But  the  futility  of  such  an 
insinuation  is  'clearly  shown  by  our  author. 

•  No  one  acquainted  with  Scripture,  will  hesitate  to  pronounce, 
that  the  belief  requirtd  in  "  the  records  of  our  religicn,"  is  th;  be- 
lief, that  "  Jesus  was  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  '-* 
"  the  Clirist,  the  Son  of  God,  which  should  come  into  the  world." — 
!**  That  they  might  know  thee,    the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ, 
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vhom  thou  hast  sent,"  is  pronounced  to  be  "  eternal  life,"  even  m 
€hat  solemn  and  affecting  address,  which  our  Redeemer  poured  forth 
to  the  Father,  just  before  the  commencement  of  his  sufferings. 
Whatsoever  controversy  may  have  been  stirred  about  the  meaning  of 
these  passages,  it  will,  I  apprehend,  be  an  extremely  difficult  task, 
for  the  ingenuity  of  the  most  prejudiced  unbeliever,  to  prove,  that 
the  fault  lies  in  the  ambiguity  of  the  records  themselves.'     p.  304. 

The  infidel,  we  are  convinced,  will  not  be  contented  with 
this  explanation  ;  he  will  vnnsack  the  musty  records  of  various 
churches,  which  he  will  insist  upon  being  the  truths  of  tlie  Go- 
spel ;  although  he  knows,  or  should  knoM'-,  that  there  is  one  record 
alone  to  be  appealed  to  in  such  a  question,  by  both  Christian 
and  unbeliever  ;  and  that,  if  the  faith  requisite  for  salvation  be 
there  explicitly  laid  down  to  be  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world,  no  addition  to  such  faith,  however  v/ell  or 
ill  intended  by  believers  of  any  school,  can  alter  the  established 
terms  of  salvation,  which  can  neither  be  diminished  nor  added 
to  Vv'ith  impunity-  It  is  this  faith  which  draws  the  line  between 
Christian  and  Unchristian  ;  and  happy  would  it  have  been  for 
mankind,  and  widely  v/ould  it  have  promoted  the  spread  of  the 
Christian  faith  itself,  if  they  who  deemed  themselves  included 
within  its  pale  had  prosecuted  their  religious  inquirier,  into  in- 
ferior articles  with  less  acrimony,  and  had  shown  their  obedi- 
ence  to  the  author  of  their  faith  by  acting  toward  each  otlier 
as  brethren,  and  by  adhering  to  that  most  beautiful  and  pathetic 
precept  of  our  divine  master — '  Little  children,  love  one  ano- 
ther.' 

The  meek  and  holy  Jesus  is  represented  by  Mr.  Godwin  as 
having  poured  out  his  curses  in  a  most  copipus  stream  upon  those 
who  opposed  his  pretensions  :  the  great  preceptor  who  taught 
his  disciples  to  love  their  enemies,  who  prayed  for  his  enemies 
with  his  last  breath,  is  delineated  as  worse  than  a  Romish 
bishop  in  execrating  those  who  were  not  of  his  own  church. 
Now  to  curse  a  person  implies  a  ivish^  on  the  part  of  the  exe- 
crator,  that  evil  should  fall  on  the  object  of  his  indignation. 
The  meekest  of  men  may  punish  offenders  in  the  very  commis- 
sion of  an  atrocious  act,  as  our  Saviour  did  those  impious  men 
who  were  turning  the  temple  of  God  into  a  den  of  thieves  ; 
but  a  mere  prophecy  of  woe  to  a  depraved  people  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent action  from  that  of  a  personal  execration,  and  this  di- 
stinction was  completely  overlooked  by  the  objector  when  he 
hazarded  so  unjustifiable  an  attack  upon  our  Saviour's  character. 
Our  author  does  not  however  appear  to  us,  in  answering  this 
objection,  to  have  explained  with  his  usual  success  the  words 
of  Scripture,  *  How  can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell.'^' — on 
which  he  offers  this  comment — 

»  How  can  ye  escape  that  firial  and  extreme  punishment,  which  in 
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your  own  language  is  called  the  condemnation  of  Gehenna  ? — I 
grant  that  future  punishment  was  in  these  words  denounced  against 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees. — I  deny  that  it  was  denounced  against 
,  them,  merely  for  opposing  Christ's  pretensions.  I  maintain  that  it 
was  denounced  against  that  savage  intolerance,  which  prompted 
them  to  scourge  and  to  crucify  Jesus  and  his  followers  — And  if  the 
doctrines  of  Jesus  were  true,  if  the  miracles  ascribed  to  him  were 
really  performed,  if  his  life  was  holy,  and  if  the  apostles  taught  and 
acted,  as  they  appear  from  sacred  history  to  act  and  to  teach,  is 
there  any  shock  given  to  our  feelings  of  moral  proportion  between 
the  guilt  imputed  to  tiie  Pharisees,  and  the  punisliment  denounced 
against  tliem  ? — Upon  the  question  thus  stated,  I  appeal  to  the 
justice,  and  even  the  candour,  of  every  man  who  admits  a  moral  go- 
vernment and  a  future  life,'     i-.  316. 

Here  a  laudable  zeal  seems  to  have  carried  our  author  much 
too  far  •,  and  the  v/ord  hell,  in  our  vulgar  language,  has  trans- 
ported him  at  once  from  the  visible  to  the  invisible  world. 
We  flatter  ourselves  that  a  little  more  reflexion  on  what  he 
calls  a  denunciation  will  teach  him  that  the  passage  is  simply  a 
prophetic  observation  on  the  wickedness  of  their  conduct;  while 
the  context  assures  us  that  the  suffering  it  alludes  to  v/as  com- 
pletely verified  on  that  evil  and  adulterous  generation.  The 
condemnation  of  Gehenna  fell  upon  the  unhappy  city  in  which 
our  Saviour  uttered  these  words,  in  little  more  than  forty  years 
after  they  had  been  spoken;  and  we  are  thus  relieved  entirely 
from  a  com.parison  between  the  guilt  imputed  to  the  Pharisees, 
and  the  punishment  supposed  to  be  its  consequence  in  a  future 
life.  The  latter  could  not  be  ah  example  to  wicked  nations  ; 
and  the  Jews,  in  their  present  state,  are  perpetually  recalling  to 
our  mind  that  extreme  punishment  which  overtook  them  on  the 
destruction  of  their  city. 

The  defects  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Mahometan  religion 
form  the  subject  of  the  last  chapter,  and  are  pointed  out  in  a 
clear  and  concise  manner;  but  we  are  rather  surprised,  that,  in 
illustrating  the  truth  of  the  Christian  i-eligion,  a  point  of  equal 
importance  with  the  religion  of  Mahomet  should  have  been 
overlooked  or  neglected.  Two  great  impostures  took  their  rise 
very  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  divided  the  Roman  empire 
between  them; — the  one  ruled  in  the  east,  the  other  in  the  west, 
with  unlimited  sway  and  horrid  cruelty..  The  contrast  between 
the  modes  by  which  these  abominable  impositions — popery  and 
Mahometism — gained  an  ascendency  in  the  world,  and  the  con- 
duct prescribed  by  Christianity,  afford  ample  proof  of  the  t;.lse- 
hood  of  the  two  former,  and  the  truth  of  the  latter;  and,  by  de- 
monstrating in  what  manner  the  wisest  and  best  of  systems, 
for  both  the  present  and  future  happiness  of  mankind,  was 
converted  into  the  v^^orst  of  poisons,  the  greater  part  of  the  ob- 
jections of  the  infidel  are  removed,  and  Christianity  is  proved 
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to  be  worthy  of  the  source  from  which  it  issues.  When  th(? 
period  shall  arrive  in  which  Mahometism  and  popery  shall 
cease  to  disturb  mankind,  and  future  generations  shall  contem- 
plate the  rise  and  fall  of  these  impostures,  the  wisdom  of  our 
Saviour's  precepts  will  be  seen  in  their  full  extent;  every  at- 
tempt to  flatter  the  opinions  of  men  by  either  force  or  fraud 
will  receive  the  decided  opposition  of  the  Christian  world;  and 
Christianity,  depending  on  itself  alone,  without  any  human  sup- 
port, will  be  found  competent  to  all  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  intended — to  v»'it,  the  destruction  of  sin  and  death.  Should 
our  author  enter  into  our  feelings  upon  this  subject,  we  may 
flatter  ourselves  with  the  hope,  that,  in  a  future  edition  of  this 
w^ork,  it  will  be  made  complete  by  an  examination  and  refuta-, 
lion  of  the  debasing  principles  of  popery. 

Should  this  idea  be  imbibed,  the  volume  may,  by  dismissing 
two  Latin  exercises  introduced  into  it,  be  still  limited  to  its 
present  bulk;  and,  however  gratifying  the  perusal  of  these  exer- 
cises may  be  to  a  few  scholars,  they  arc  no  recommendation  to 
the  general  reader.  In  tlie  first,  the  inadequacy  of  reason,  M'ith- 
out  Revelation,  to  attain  to  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  of  a 
future  state,  or  even  the  common  duties  of  life,  is  shown,  in 
good  latinity,  by  a  sufEcicntly  ample  investigation  of  the  opi- 
nions of  the  ancients  on  these  subjects.  In  the  second,  the 
much  agitated  question  of  Jephtha's  vow  is  treated  with  great 
clearness  and  precision.  The  meaning  of  the  words,  in  the  ori- 
ginal in  which  the  vow  is  conceived,  is  first  examined  ;  whence 
it  is  perspicuously  shown  that  the  strangely  adopted  opinion 
of  a  Jewish  general  putting  his  daughter  to  death  is  vvithout 
foundation ;  and  that  the  reasons  which  have  led  others  to  con- 
tend for  such  a  barbarity,  were  derived  from  conjecture,  not'  from 
Scriptural  authority.  To  offer  up  a  human  victim  is  contrary 
to  an  express  precept  of  the  divii^e  law,  in  Deut.  cap.  xii.  29  ; 
rmd  the  argument  deduced  from  its  not  being  a  general  custom 
to  devote  virgins  to  sacred  ofhces  and  perpetual  virginity  is  no 
objection  against  its  hviving  been  done  in  this  particular  in- 
stance. The  lamentations  on  thq  celibacy  of  the  daughter,  and 
the  loss  of  all  hopes  of  family  to'Jephtha,  are  contrasted,  with 
great  propriety,  with  similar  !bpics  of  sorrow  in  the  Greek 
tragedians.     Hence  we  say  with  our  author — 

*  Nihil  igitur  restat,  r^uam  ut  locum  huncce  sacri  scriptori?, 
prout  res  ipsa  se  nobis  auctorem  prn;stat,  et  Hcbraici  tcxtus  verba 
postulant,  accipiamns.  Id  saltern  ir.aximupere  cavenduin  est,  ne 
ratas  interpretationis  leges  et  perspectas  entices  normas  ita  trans- 
grediamur,  ut  historici  verba  ad  enm  scnsnm  dctorqneamus,  qui, 
cum  viros  sapientes  ct  pios  vehementissime  clfendat,  turn  iulidelium 
captiuncuiis  atque  irrisioni  augustum  illud  et  vcnerandum  rebgiouii 
nomcn  objiciat.'     p.  415. 
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The  ample  account  we  have  thus  given  of  the  work  before 
us  will,  we  trust,  be  a  sufficient  retbmmendation  to  our  readers; 
but  we  cannot  dismiss  the  volume  without  expressing  some  re- 
gret that  a  person  so  well  qualified  to  adorn  his  profession 
*  should  plead  incessant  occupation  in  matters  not  always  con- 
genial with  an  early  and  habitual  fondness  for  literature.'  Yet 
we  hope  there  is  less  occasion  for  our  regret  than  the  passage 
seems  at  first  sight  to  implicate;  and  that  the  writer,  by  a  pre- 
judice too  common  with  men  of  literature,  is  apt  to  think  every 
moment  lost  which  is  not  spent  in  his  study.  It  is  frequently 
useful  to  divert  the  mind  from  too  close  an  attention  to  books; 
and  an  occupation  of  a  different  kind  i-enders  the  reciprocal  change 
both  more  pleasing  and  beneficial.  We  still  hope,  however,  that 
the  term  '  incessant '  may  be  rather  too  strong  an  epithet  for 
any  engagements  upon  which  so  useful  a  character  can  be  em- 
ployed ;  for,  while  we  hear  wlcli  pleasure  of  professional  exer- 
tions, and  willingly  bear  testimony  to  the  learning  and  erudi- 
tion of  the  pages  before  us,  we  must  always  keep  in  mind  the 
necessity  of  relaxation  to  tliose  powers  which,  under  due  regu- 
lation, promise  to  be  so  beneficial  to  the  church. — Dettir  aliqtiid 
Ctii  ret  domestics ^  et  am'tcis ;  detitr  etiain  valetudini. 

The  work  is  addressed  to  the  author's  patron — the  lord  bishop 
of  Lincoln — in  a  dedication  worthy  of  a  scholar;  in  which  he 
takes  notice  of  a  distinction  of  two  characters,  incapable  sepa- 
rately .of  performing  any  great   service   to  the  church,  but  of; 
whom  it  may  be  said,  with  the  poet — 


Alt 


eruis  S!C 


Altera  poscit  opem  res,  et  conjurat  amice,* 

He,  in  whom  these  characters  are  so  well  united,  may  be  justi- 
fied iri  the  following  mode  of  expression. 

'  A  sort  of  paradoxical  distinction  has  been  sometimes  set  up  be- 
tween sound  divines  and  useful  ministers — a  distinction  very  conve- 
nient, no  doubt,  for  tliose,  who  v>^ouid  deprive  the  church  of  its  most 
effectual  defence  against  the  opposite,  but  equally  fatal,  extremes  of 
infidelity  and  fanatic isni.  Well  docs  it  behove  the  appointed  guar- 
dians of  our  national  faith  to  consider,  by  what  better  means  they 
can  secure  it  from  the  dangers  with  w^hich  it  is  menaced,  by  an 
avowed  contempt  for  all  religion  on  the  one  hand",  and  a  fantastic 
pretence  to  excessive  sanctity  on  the  other,  than  by  encouraging  an 
accurate  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  holy  scriptures  among  the 
teachers  of  religion.  A  learned  clergy,  emploving  their  knowledge 
with  zeal,  and  tempering  their  zeal  with  charity,  is  the  best  preser- 
vative, under  Providence,  against  that  ignorance  and  immorality, 
which,  acting  upon  different  intellects  and  different  tempers,  may 
frequently  be  regarded  36  alike  productive  of  scepticism  and  super- 
stition.'    f.  iii. 
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Art.  III. — Supph>K£nt  to  the  Third  Edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
JBrifafifiica,  i^c.  By  George  Gleigy  LL.D.  <^c.  fCofiti- 
nued  from  p.  I'jo.j 

\Ve  return  with  great  satisfaction  to  this  valuable  appen- 
dage.      1  he  first  article  particularly  interesting  in  the  second 
volume  is  that  on  *  induction  :'  it  is  short,  but  comprehensive, 
and  truly  important.     The  author   suspects,  and  with  reason, 
that  nothing  can  be  proved  by  categorical  syllogisms,  since  they 
assume,  in   the  major,   a  generic   distinction,    applied    to  the 
species ; — in  other  words,  they  assume  in  general  what  they 
mean    to    prove    in    particular.      Mathematical    investigations, 
which  have  been  considered  by  many  authors  as  a  concatenation 
of  syllogisms,  are   shown  to  be   a  very  different  process ;  but 
■we   may  still  doubt  whether  any  thing,  strictly  speaking,  be 
discoverable  by  mathematical  reasoning,  since  the  investigation 
is  only  an  evolution  of  what  is  contained  in  the  problem  or 
theorem.     So  far  as  that  evolution  brings  to  view  what  was 
formerly  concealed,  it  may  be  styled   a  discovery  •,   but  disco- 
veries, in  reality,  are  only  the  connexions  of  unexpected  rela- 
tions, ascertained  and  improved  by  experiment  and  scientific 
investigation.      The   author   seems  however  at  a  loss,  when 
he  compares  the  truths  of  geometry  with  those  of  physics  •,  and 
endeavours  to  explain,  somewhat  unsuccessfully,  why  the  for- 
mer are  necessarily  true,  and  the  latter  contingent.     In  reaUty, 
as  v/e  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  the  (^rror  is  in  adopting  the 
same  term  of  axioms  in  both   sciences.     They  are  not  on  the 
same  footing.    The  mathematical  axiom  is  indeed  invariably  and 
necessarily  true ;  but  the  philosophical  axiom  is  a  fact  only,   of 
which  the  contrary  has  not  been  proved.     Thus  also  in  the 
conclusions  :  the  mathematical   demonstration   cannot  be  con- 
troverted, because  it  depends  on  given  quantities  and  precisely 
defined  properties  :  in  the  philosophical  conclusion  v/e  can  sel- 
dom obtain  either. — But  we  must  not  be  diffuse. 

The  facts  relative  to  '  spontaneous  inflammation '  are  col- 
lected with  great  care  and  accuracy.  Many  of  them  are  curi- 
ous. Under  the  article  '  institute '  the  author  collects  the 
account  of  the  constitution  of  the  French  National  Institute, 
and  properly  reprehends  the  absurdity  of  many  of  the  innova- 
tions of  that  futile  nation. 

*  This  statement  of  facts  relative  to  the  present  state  of  public 
instruction,  the  sciences,  the  arts,  and  the  progress  of  national  li- 
terature in  France,  has  been  taken  from  a  miscellany,  of  -vvliich  the 
principal  writers  are  well  acquainted  with  what  is  doing  in  that  dis- 
tracted country.  They  call  it  a  siiblinie  system  ;  and  seem  to  con- 
sider the  increase  of  the  national  library,  the  imprgveweat  ^f  the 
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botanic  gardens,  ar.d  the  discoveries  that  have  been  made  by  the  dif- 
ferent schools  or  institutes,  as  furnishing   a   dc;mon3tration  that  the 
republican  government    is   more  favourable  to  the  advancement  of 
science,  than  the  monarchical,  v/hcther  abaolute  or  limited.     But  it 
should  not  be  forgotten,  that  this   system  is  yet  in  its  infancy;  and 
that  in   prosecuting    new   schemes,    all    men,    and    more   especially 
Frenchmen,  are  actuated  by  an   enthusiasm  which  gradually  cools 
as  their  pursuits  become  familiar.     We  shall  therefore  venture  to 
predict,  that  the  different  schooh  will  not  display  such  ardour  seven 
3'ears  hence  as  they  do  at  present ;  and  that  if  the  republican  govern- 
ment continue  a  dozen  of  years  in  France,  the  progress  of  science  in 
that  country  will  not  be  more  rapid  than  it  was  under  the  monarchy. 
We  must  reiriSmber,  too,  that  the  French  libraries,  museums,  and 
picture  galleries,  have  been   improved   by  means  which  the  morals 
of  other    governmcats  do    not  employ — by  rapine    and  robbery.* 
Vol.  ii.   p.  12. 

Had  the  author  exn mined  the  transactions  of  this  establish- 
ment as  we  have  done,  his  suspicions  of  the  falling  ardour  of 
the  new  members  would  have  been  confirmed. — Under  the  article 
of  *  life  insurance,'  we  suspect  the  flourishing  state  of  some  of 
the  societies  would  now  admit  of  a  different  representation ;  at 
least  it  appears  so,  from  the  lower  rate  of  interest  given.  In 
fact,  we  have  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  value  of  human 
life  is  much  greater  than  any  tables  have  represented. 

The  article  of  '  involution  and  evoJutiosi'  is  an  admirable 
one.  Indeed  the  reference  to  the  first  and  original  authors, 
as  well  as  the  firmness  with  which  he  supports  the  character 
of  our  chief  mathematicians,  and  of  the  higher  geometry,  con- 
fer the  utmost  credit  on  the  gentleman  v/ho  conducts  this  part 
of  the  Encyclopasdla.— The  article  '  iron  '  is  again  introduced, 
to  notice  the  observations  of  M.  Chaptal  on  the  use  of  its  oxydes 
in  dying  cotton. 

We^  find,  in  this  second  volume,  the  same  attention  to  late 
voyagers,  and  their  descriptions  of  the  countries  visited;  though 
probably  too  much  deference  is  now  paid  to  Vaillant.     Since  our 
possession  of  the  Cape,  we  have  had  great  reason  to  believe 
many  of  his  descriptions  to  be  little  better  founded  than  those  of 
Damberger.     The  article  '  lamp  '  is  a  valuable  one,  and  con- 
tains the  substance  of  all  the  memoirs,  and  other  v/orks,  pub* 
lished  with  a  design  of  increasing  the  light,  lessening  the  ex* 
pense,  or  rendering  the  instrument  more   commodious.     1  he 
article  of  '  lava '  is  again  inserted,  to  notice  sir  James  Hall's 
experiments,  by  which  he  endeavours  to  shov.^  that  whinstone 
is  lava  cooled  slov/ly,  vt/ithaut  the  access  of  air.     The  article 
of  '-machinery'  comprehends,  in  a  very  perspicuous  manner, 
the  considerations  of  the  different  estimates  of  the  power  exert- 
ed, and  explains  with  wonderful  simplicity  the  theory  of  ma- 
chinery.   In  all  working  machines,  the  power  and  the  resistance 
equipoise  each  other,  like  a  steelyard,  Igaded  by  its  balanced 
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weights,  and  moved  round  Its  axis  by  a  force  distinct  from  either. 
This  force  is  the  excess  of  the  impulse  beyond  what  balances 
the  weight  before  the  machine  has  acquired  a  uniform  mo- 
tion ;  and  in  this  way  the  calculations  are  rendered  peculiarly 
easy  and  clear.  Some  observations  on  the  improvement  of  ma- 
chines are  subjoined.  Bramah's  new  power,  founded  on  the 
hydrostatic  paradox,  is  explained  in  this  part  of  the  article  at 
^ome  length.  It  is  afterwards  again  alluded  to,  and  is  a  m.ost 
interesting  and  useful  application  of  a  well-known  truth. 

The  article  of  *  masjnetism '  Is  full  and  comnrehensive.  We 
hoped  to  have  been  able  to  give  an  abstract  of  it  within  a 
moderate  compass  -,  but  the  substance  is  so  closely  compacted 
that  we  soon  relinquished  the  attempt.  It  appears  to  us  to  con- 
tain the  quintessence  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject; 
except,  perhaps,  that  the  difference  between  magnetism  and 
electricity  is  not  sufficiently  pointed  out ;  and  Van  Swinden's 
collection  of  memoirs  on  the  analogy  and  discrepancy  of  these 
fluids,  {crowned  v/ith  applause  by  the  Bavarian  academy)  wlrich 
contains  some  very  important  facts,  has  not  been  apparently 
seen  by  the  author. 

An  article  on  *  man  '  is  again  inserted,  in  opposition  to  '  in- 
fidel ignorance,'  which  still,  it  is  said,  contends  that  the  various 
races  could  not  be  the  offspring  of  one  pair.     We  are  not  nware 
that  the  opinion  which  the  author  opposes  Is  allied  to  either 
infidelity  or  Ignorance.      We   own  that  we   have,    at   times, 
spoken  in  favour  of  it ;  and  yet  we  knov/  that  few  merit  less 
the  appellation  of  infidels,  and  few  have,  at  least,  taken  more 
pains  to  examine  the  different  facts.     We  think  it  not  Incon- 
sistent with  divine  revelation,  unless  what  is  apparently  intend- 
ed as  particular  history  be  considered,  against  all  Internal  evi- 
dence, as  universal ;  and  men  whose  religious  characters  have 
been  unimpeached,  and  unimpeachable,  have  thought  the  same. 
The  additional  evidence  in  this  new  article  is   not  very  Im- 
portant :    it   arises  chiefly  from    the   analogy  of  swine.     Un- 
doubtedly, among  the  human-race,  there  are  many  Epicuri  de 
gnge  porci ;  but  we  trust  all  are  not  so  -,  and  the  arguments  In 
support   of  the  analogy  between  mankind  and  their  new  allies 
appear  to  us,  at  least,  Inconclusive.    In  the  article  of  '  manure  * 
we  find  a  very  judicious  abstract  of  M.  Parmentier's  memoir  on 
that  Important  subject.     This  memoir,  it  is  added,  is  the  result 
apparently  of  theory  and  practice,  and  much  Information  may 
be  derived  from  It ;  but  the  subject  is  still  obscure.     M.  Par- 
mentier's  chief  merit  consists  In  the  remarks  on  the  union  of 
different  soils  ;  and  tlius  we  find  deep  ploughing,  which  some- 
times contributes  to  this  union,  not  only  successful,  from  mix- 
iiig  the  sub-stratum  with  the  soil  above,  but  from  exposing  the 
whole  to  light. 

hi  the  article  '  masonry,'  v/e  again  find  a  recurrence  to  what  we 
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tKink  some  part  of  the  author's  weak  side.  The  essence  and 
secret  of  masonry  is  said  to  be  *  liberty  and  equality ;'  and  there- 
fore masons  were ,  the  innovators  of  the  modern  scliool.  But 
we  have  enlarged  sufficiently  on  this  subject. — The  new  article 
of  *  mechanics'  contains  some  just  remarks  on  maclunes  in 
general ;  on  motions  and  moving  powers  ;  distinguishing  che- 
mical from  mechanical  motions. 

The  subject  of  *  mineralogy'  we  have  followed  with  un- 
ceasing attention,  and  are  well  pleased  to  see  so  accurate  and 
comprehensive  a  view  of  the  subject.  In  an  age  of  accumula- 
ting discoveries,  particularly  when  considerable  attention  is  paid 
to  one  topic,  there  is  no  period  in  which  the  view  will  be  com- 
plete. In  the  moment  of  writing  and  of  printing,  additions 
will  be  made ;  an4  though  this  volume  were  printed  only  in 
the  last  year,  various  improvements  have  since  occurred;  and  in 
the  volumes  of  Hauy  and  Brochant  much  additional  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained.  The  diligent  inquiries  of  the  author, 
however,  have  rendered  it  considerably  more  perfect  than  could 
be  expected  ;  and  much  of  what  has  been  published  by  Hauy  in 
his  work,  we  perceive,  is  here  taken  from  the  Journal  des  Mincs^ 
where  it  first  appeared.  The  index  is  not  perhaps  sufficiently 
full;  and  of  Werner's  language  the  author's  idea  is  not 
always  correct.  The  only  original  part  is  the  artificial  system, 
suggested  in  the  article  before  us.  As  it  is  highly  ingenious, 
we  shall  add  a  short  abstract  of  it.  An  artificial  system  of  mi- 
neralogy is  an  arrangement,  reposing  on  obvious  properties, 
independently  of  all  chemical  nature.  The  classes  are  derived 
from  the  degree  of  fusibility,  and  are  six  in  number ;  viz.  in- 
fusible, fusible,  fusible  by  the  blue  flame  only  of  the  blow- 
pipe, fusible  and  partly  evaporating,  evaporating,  and  soluble 
with  effervescence 'in  the  muriatic  acid.  The  orders  are  chiefly 
taken  from  the  respective  specific  gravities,  sometimes  with 
slight  additional  cliaracters ;  and  the  genera  from  colour  or 
other  obvious  properties.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  very  inge- 
nious attem.pt,  and  merits  particular  commendation. 

On  the  subject  of  '  moss  '  the  author  gives  an  abstract  of 
Mr.  Smith's  method  of  converting  peat  and  moss  into  vege- 
table mould  :  it  is  appai-ently  simple,  easy,  and  successful.  Un- 
der the  title  of  '  resistance  of  fluids'  they  give  an  abstract  of 
Veuturi's  *  Experimental  Researches,'  rather  because  they  have 
referred  to  a  title  of  this  kind,  than  that  they  consider  it  as 
adding  materially  to  the  information  already  communicated  in 
the  Encyclopsedia. 

We  find  in  this  Supplement  a  short  disquisition  on  the 
source  of  the  Nile  ;  and  the  authors  seem  inclined  to  fix  it  in 
the  western  branch,  as  the  more  considerable  one,  and  of 
greater  extent.  37'/>  source  no  European  has  visited.  We 
Lave,  however,  had  occasion  to  notic?,  that  the  origin  of  every 
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great  river  is  established,  in  the  common  opinion,  not  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  stream,  or  the  extent  of  its  course,  but  from 
some  superstitious  legend — often  from  its  resisting  frost,  or  its 
more  obvious  warmth  or  freshness,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  country.  We  see  no  reason  therefore,  when  we 
compare  the  evidence  of  antiquity,  to  doubt  of  J^lr.  Eruce's 
having  visited  what  was  always  suppo3ed,  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  to  be  the  true  source  of  the  Nile. 

The  description  of  an  '  oil-mill '  is  very  minute  and  satis- 
factory ;  and  under  the  article  '  orchard  '  we  find  a  good  ac- 
count of  M.  Germershausen's  method  of  promoting  the  growth 
of  young  trees,  and  increasing  the  size  and  flavour  of  the  fruit 
in  orchards.  The  *  oxy-muriatic  acid '  is  inserted,  to  com- 
municate Mr.  Rupp's  method  of  mixing  this  acid  with  water, 
in  order  to  avoid  th*e  suffocating  steams. 

Mr.  Salmon's  mode  of  taking  off  *  paintings  '  from  walls,  an- 
nounced to  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c. 
is  introduced  at  some  length ;  with  several  remarks  on  *  en- 
caustic painting,'  from  the  Philosophical  Magazine. 

'  Percussion,  or  the  force  of  percussion,'  is  but  shortly  no- 
ticed, as  the  principal  observations  6ccurred  under  the  article 
of  '  impulsion.'  The  observations  of  Galileo  are  added,  and 
some  additional  ones  subjoined  j  but  the  author  still  overlooks 
what  we  think  the  principal  circumstance  which  distinguishes 
percussion  from  impulse  ;  viz.  the  velocity  of  the  impelling 
power.  Of  the  police  of  *  St.  Petersburg '  'there  is  a  suffi- 
ciently full  account  J  and  on  the  subject  of  Perkinism  [metallic 
tractors)  the  authors  are  completely  sceptical.  We  have  been 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Perkins  as  his  defenders  ;  but  we  wish 
to  decHne  the  office.  We  only  pointed  out  one  view  of  the 
subject,  in  which  some  effect  might  be  produced ;  and  in  this 
view  an  effect  of  the  same  kind  might  have  been  produced  by 
Dr.  Haygarth's  painted  w-ood. 

The  analysis  of  Kant's  *  critical  philosophy  '  is  very  valuable, 
and  particularly  so,  as  no  intelligible  account  of  it  has  hereto- 
fore appeared  in  English.  We  promised  an  abstract,  but  could 
only  advance  a  very  little  way,  from  want  of  skill  to  compre- 
hend it.  At  present  the  analysis  needs  not  be  copied,  as  it  is 
too  extensive.  We  would  rather  refer  to  the  volume  before  us, 
than  attempt  to  abridge  it,  as  the  account  will  not  be  found  very 
difficult,  and  as,  at  the  same  time,  the  reader  may  be  supplied 
with  some  excellent  remarks  on  it  by  the  author,  whom  we 
suppose  to  be  Dr.  Gleig.  The  use  of  *  phosphorus  '  inter- 
nally, from  tlie  trials  of  Leroi,  is  copied  from  the  Philosophical 
Magazine ;  but  we  see  too  many  marks  of  imagination  in  the 
observations,  to  trust  that  author's  accuracy,  and  we  agree  with 
the  editor  in  advising  that  these  trials  should  net  be  pursued 
^y  the  cautious  physician. 
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On  the  subject  of  *  photometers/  count  Rumford's  instru- 
ment is  described,  as  well  as  De  la  Saussure'S  diaphano meter.  Mr. 
Leslie's  instrument  measures  only  the  momentary  intensities  of 
light  j  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Nicholson's  very  ex- 
cellent Journal  for  an  account  of  it.  That  light  is  increased  by- 
passing through  air,  can  scarcely  be  admitted  ;  nor  is  it  pro- 
bable that  latent  light  should  be  evolved  by  tlie  vicinity  of  other 
light,  even  if  its  connexion  with  air  were  allowed  j  or  that  it 
should  exist  in  air,  in  a  latent  state,  as  our  authors  suggest. 
We  should  rather  suspect  that  light  may  admit  of  considerable 
expansion,  without  any  sensible  difference  of  intensity. 

The  construction  of  the  '  piano-forte  '  is  explained  at  some 
length ;  and  we  learn  wdth  surprise  that  this  instrument  v/as 
invented  by  the  poet  Mason. 

The  concludinjT  remarks  merit  much  attention. 

•  As  the  blow  of  so  light  a  mallet  cannot  bring  much  sound  from 
a  wire,  it  has  always  been  found  necessary  to  have  two  strings  for 
each  note.  Another  circumstance  contributes  to  enfeeble  the  sound. 
The  mechanism  necessary  for  producing  it  makes  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  give  any  considerable  extent  to  the  belly  or  soiind  board  of 
the  instrument.  There  is  seldom  any  more  of  it  than  what  occupies 
the  space  between  the  tuning  pins  and  the  bridge.  This  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  because  the  basses  are  com.monly  covered  strings, 
that  they  may  be  of  a  moderate  length.  The  bass  notes  are  also  of 
brass,  which  has  a  considerably  lower  tone  than  a  steel  wire  of  the 
same  diameter  and  tension.  Yet  even  this  substitution  for  steel  in 
the  bass  strings  is  not  enough.  The  highest  of  them  are  much  too 
slack,  and  the  lowest  ones  must  be  loaded,  to  compensate  for  want 
of  length.  This  greatly  diminishes  the  fulness,  and  still  more  the 
mellowness  and  distinctness  of  the  tone,  and  frequently  makes  the 
very  lowest  notes  hardly  appreciable.  This  inequality  of  tone 
about  the  middle  of  the  instrument  is  somewhat  diminished  by  con- 
structing the  instrument  with  two  bridges  ;  one  for  the  steel,  and  the 
other  for  the  brass  wires.  But  still  the  bass  notes  are  very  much  in- 
ferior to  the  treble.  It  would  surely  be  worth  while  to  construct 
some  piano-fortes,  of  full  size,  with  naked  basses.  If  these  were 
made  with  all  the  other  advantages  of  the  grand  piano-forte,  they 
would  surpass  all  other  instruments  for  the  regulating  power  of  their 
thorough  bass.  We  wish  that  the  artists  would  also  try  to  construct 
them  with  the  mechanism  of  mallets,  &c.  above  the  sound  board. 
This  would  allow  to  it  the  full  extent  of  the  instrument,  and  greatly 
im.prove  the  tone.  It  does  not  geeoa  impossible,  nor  (we  think) 
very  difficult.'     Vol.  ii.   p.  367. 

What  has  been  lijtely  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
*  plague '  is  properly  detailed  under  that  article,  where  parti- 
cular notice  is  taken  of  the  late  fancies  of  its  not  being  infjc- 
tious,  and  the  method  of  curing  it  by  oily  frictions.  The  subject 
of  *  plants '  i§  again  introduced,  chiefly  to  amiounce  Mr.  Knight's 
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experiments,  communicated  in  a  late  volume  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  and  ta  add  some  remarks  on  the  nutrition  of 
plants.  The  latter  are  however  too  short,  and  in  some  degree 
imperfect.  Carbon,  either  vegetable  or  animal,  is  certainly  the 
chiefly  nutritious  principle  ;  but  in  this,  as  in  almost  every 
instance,  what  appears  to  be  nutritious  in  a  certain  proportion 
is  injurious  in  too  large  a  quantity. 

Ml-.  Knight's  method  of  purifying  platina,  and  rendering  it 
malleable,  though  somewhat  operose  and  expensive,  appears 
likely  to  be  successful ;  but  it  can  only  be  employed  for  cupels, 
as  the  expense  must,  we  think,  be  too  great  for  the  artist  on  a 
larger  scale. 

,^  I  he  article  on  the  *  centre  of  position  '  merits  commenda- 
tion for  its  simplicity  and  perspicuity.  The  additions  to  the 
article  of  *  pottery,'  from  Vauquelin,  and  to  that  of  *  print- 
ing,' containing  a  description  of  Mr.  Nicholson's  printing-press, 
are  particularly  useful.  Under  the  article  of  *  prison  ' ,  we  have 
a  contrasted  view  of  the  penitentiary -houses — as  they  may  be 
styled— of  Philadelphia,  and  the  prisons  of  Venice,  from  Dr. 
Moseley.  In  the  former,  the  mind  is  led—Tis  we  have  expressed' 
it  in  another  article— to  reflexion.  We  fear,  in  the  solitary 
imprisonment  of  this  country,  the  mind  suffers  only,  without 
improvement. — Some  additions  are  made  to  the  article  *  qua- 
drature,' from  Mr.  Hellins;  and  under  'rickets'  we  find  an, 
account  of  M.  Bonhomrne's  memoir  on  this  subject,  and  the 
use  of  the  calcareous  phosphat  in  that  disease.  The  raja 
described  by  Vaillant  must  have  been  of  immense  size ;  but 
in  this  passage  the  editor  suspects  a  little  of  the  exaggeration 
ot  the  traveler.  Perhaps  he  has  copied  too  incautiously  from 
him,  as  we  have  already  observed  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
volume. 

The  article  of  *  revolution  '  is  a  very  extensive  one.  At 
present  it  is  a  painful  subject;  for,  on  reviewing  the  whole, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  original  object,  or  the  inten- 
tions of  the  chief  movers,  their  conduct  was  more  injudicious 
and  impolitic  than  it  is  easy  to  conceive.  Always  too  eager 
or  too  slow  J  seldom  reaching  the  object  to  be  attained  j  anx- 
ious to  irritate,  rather  than  to  conquer— to  agitate  rather  than 
decide  ;  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  which  the  circum- 
stances required.  Let  us  not,  however,  censure  indiscrimi- 
nately. The  coalition  was  a  weapon  which  required  the  gi- 
gantic hand  of  boldness,  dexterity,  and  skill.  It  was  directed 
by  neither  :  the  minor  arts  of  the  meanest  qf  professions  decided, 
where  the  expanded  views  of  the  most  consummate  statesman 
v/ere  necessary;  and  the  spirit  which  could  only  determine 
the  property  of  an  acre  superintended  the  drama — 

Vvhcre  kings  should  act, 

And  princes  should  direct  the  swelling  scene. 
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The  success  was  proportioned.  The  author  distributes  jus-« 
tice  to  the  performers  in  general,  if  we  except  those  of  our  own 
nation,  where,  without  copying  the  satires  of  the  day,  the  his- 
torian will  some  time  hence  give  to  each  his  proper,  And  to 
many  no  very  advantageous^  character.  To  Necker,  as  we  have 
always  said  it  should  be,  much  of  the  blame  is  attributed.  Wea'ic, 
insignificant,  and  vain,  he  thought  to  have  wielded  an  empint, 
when  scarcely  able  to  have  presided  in  a  compting-house.  'To 
Suwarrof  he  allots  the  highest  commendations  j  and  we  have 
the  opinions  of  the  first  generals  witli  us,  when  we  add,  that, 
in  his  actions,  genius  and  spirit  were  conspicuously  displayed. 
To  Kray  also,  and  to  the  archduke  Charles,  no  inconsiderable 
merit  is  allowed ;  while  to  the  aulic  council,  whatever  can  be 
conceived  of  weakness,  indecision,  perhaps  of  treachery,  is 
freely,  and  we  fear  justly,  attributed.  Perhaps  the  coalition 
with  all  its  efforts  could  not  have  succeeded : — under  the  guid- 
ance of  Its  late  conductors,  success  was  Impossible-  We  were 
well  pleased  to  see  due  credit  awarded  to  sir  Sidney  Smith. 
His  defence  of  Acre  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
exploits  of  the  war, — in  its  event,  unquestionably  the  most  im- 
portant. In  many  points  the  authors,  v/ith  becoming  candor, 
correct  their  former  errors : — we  may,  on  a  future  occasion,  do 
the  same.  .  , 

Here  then  we  pause. — Though,  perhaps,  the  whole  might 
have  been  concluded  in  the  present  article^  yet  we  are  unwill- 
ing to  hasten  too  rapidly;  and  shall,  as  in  the  former  ones,  no- 
tice shortly  the  biographical  sketches  in  the  pages  of  the  volume 
v/e  have  now  passed  over. 

While  we    anxiously   wait    for   lord  Teignmouth's  Life  of 

*  sir  William  Jones,'  we  look  with  great  satisfaction  on  the 
abstract  before  us.  It  is  short,  correct,  and  judicious.  Of 
'  George  Keate,'  also,  the  account  is  pleasing,  and  satisfactoryi 
Of  the  unfortunate  '  M.  Lamanon,' — who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his 
idolatrv  of  Rousseau,  and  his  veneration  for  the  unsophisti- 
cated virtues  of  savage  life, — the  account  is  less  original.  It  is 
copied  chiefly,  v/e  perceive,  from  foreign  journals.  In  the 
lives  of  '  Lavoisier,'  of  the  African  traveler  *  Ledyard,'  and 
of  *  Leo  X,'  we  have  short,  but  satisfactory,  abstracts  of  v/hat 
has  been-  before    published.      In   the   biographical    sketch    of 

*  Leslie,'  we  have  a  judicious  account  of  the  events  of  his  life  ; 
and  the  author  supports  the  opinion  of  his  having  been  sent  to 
Bar-ie-Duc,  to  convert  the  son  of  Tames  II,  by  those  who  wish- 
ed  no  imlpedimsnt  to  intervene  between  him  and  the  tlirone  of 
his  ancestors.  The  '  Short  and  easv  Method  with  the  Deists/ 
a  work  of  Leslie's,— attributed  to  the  abbe  St. -Real, — introduces 
some  remarks,  at  least  curioils  and  interesting,  respecting  its 
originality,    and   the  resemblance    of  works,  certainly  v/rittea 
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without  arty  communication  betv.'een  the   respective    authors. 
Were  it  proper,  we  could  add  some  striking  facts  to  the  list. 

*  A  charge,  however,  has  been  lately  brought  against  him  of 
such  a  nature,  as,  if  well  founded,  must  detract  not  only  from  his 
literary  fam(?,  but  also  from  his  integrity.  "  The  short  and  easy 
Method  with  the  Deists  "  is  unquestionably  his  most  valnable,  and 
apparently  his  most  original  work  ;  yet  this  tract  is  published  in 
French  among  the  works  of  the  abbe  St.  Real,  who  died  in  1692  j 
and  therefore  it  has  been  said,  that  unless  it  was  published,  in  Eng- 
lish prior  to  that  period,  Charles  Leshe  must  be  considered  as  a 
shameless  plagiary. 

*  The  English  work  was  certainly  not  published  prior  to  the  death 
of  the  abbe  St.  Real ;  for  the  first  edition  bears  date  July  17th,  1697  j 
and  yet  many  reasons  conspire  to  convince  us,  that  our  countryman 
was  no  plagiary.     There  is  indeed  a  striking  similarity  between  the 
English  and  the  French  works ;  but  this  is  no  complete  proof  that 
the  one  was  copied  from  the  other.     The  article  Philology  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Brltannlca,  of  which  Dr.  Doig  is  the  author,  was  pub- 
lished the  very  same  week  with  Dr.  Vincent's  dissertation  on  the 
Greek  verb.     It  was  therefore  impossible  that  either  of  these  learned 
men,  who  were  till  then  strangers  to  each  other's  names,  could  have 
stolen  aught  from  the  other ;  and  yet  Dr.  Vincent's  derivatiort  of 
the  Greek  verb  bears  as  striking  a  resemblance  to  Dr.  Doig's  as  the 
abbe    St.   Real's  work    does   to  Charles  Leslie's.      In    the   article 
Miracle  [Encycl.),\.\\G  credibility  of  the  Gospel  miracles  is  establish- 
ed by  an  argument,  which  the  author  certainly  borrowed  from  no 
man,  and  which  the  late  principal  Campbell  considered  as  original  ; 
yet  within  half  a  year  of  the  publication  of  that  article,  the  credibi- 
lity of  the  Gospel  miracles  was  treated  in  the  very  same  manner  by 
F.  Sayers,  M.D.  though  there   is  in   his   dissertation  complete  in- 
ternal evidence  that  he  had  not  seen  the  article  in  the  Encychpadla. 
Not  many  mDuths  ago,  the  author  of  this  sketch  reviewed,  in  one 
of  the  journals,  the  work  of  a  friend,  which  was  at  the  same  time 
reviewed  in  another  journal,  that  at  this  moment  he  has  never  seen. 
Yet  he  has  been  told  by  a  friend,  who  is  much  versant  in  that  kind 
of  reading,-  and  knows  nothing  of  his  concern  with  either  review, 
that  the  book  in  question  must,  in  both  journals,  have  been  reviewed 
by  the  same  hand  ;  because  in  both  the  same  character  is  given  of  it 
in  almost  the  very  same  words! 

*  After  these  instances  of  apparent  plagiarism,  which  we  know  to 
be  only  apparent,  has  any  man  a  right  to  say  that  Charles  Leslie  and 
the  abbe  St.  Real  might  not  have  treated  their  subject  in  the  way 
that  they  have  done,  without  either  borrowing  from  the  other  ?  The 
coincidence  of  arrangement  and  reasoning  in  the  two  works  is  indeed 
very  surprising  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  surprising  as  the  coinci- 
dence of  etymological  deductions  which  appears  in  the  works  of  the 
doctors  Doig  and  Vincent.  The  divines  reason  from  the  acknow- 
ledged laws  of  human  thought ;  the  reasonings  of  the  grammarians, 
with  sll  due  deference  to  their  superior  learning,  we  cannot  help 
considering  as  sometimes  fanciful. 
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*  But  this  is  not  all  that  we  have  to  urge  on  the  subject.  If 
there  be  plagiarism  in  the  case,  and  the  identity  of  titles  looks  very 
Mke  it,  it  is  infinitely  more  probable  that  the  editor  of  St.  Real's 
works  stole  from  Leslie,  than  that  Leslie  stole  from  St.  Real,  un- 
less it  can  be  proved  that  the  works  of  the  abbe,  and  this  work  in 
particular,  were  published  before  the  year  1697.  At  that  period, 
the  English  language  was  very  little  read  or  understood  on  the  con- 
tinent ;  whilst  in  Britain  the  French  language  was,  by  scholars,  as 
generally  understood  as  at  present.  Hence  it  is,  that  so  many 
Frenchmen,  and  indeed  foreigners  of  different  nations,  thought  them- 
f  elves  safe  in  pilfering  science  from  the  British  philosophers ;  whilst 
there  is  not,  that  we  know,  one  well  authenticated  instance  of  a 
British  philosopher  appropriating  to  himself  the  discoveries  of  a 
foreigner.  If,  then,  such  men  as  Leibnitz,  John  Bernoulli,  and 
Des  Cartes,  trusting  to  the  improbability  of  detection,  condescended, 
to  pilfer  the  discoveries  of  Hooke,  Newton,  and  Harriot,  is  it  im- 
probable that  the  editor  of  the  works  of  St.  Real  should  claim  to  his 
friend  a  celebrated  tract,  of  which  he  knew  the  real  author  to  be  ob- 
noxious to  the  government  of  his  own  country,  and  therefore  not 
likely  to  have  powerful  friends  to  maintain  his  right  ? 

'  But  farther,  Burnet,  bishop  of  Sarum,  was  an  excellent  scholar, 
and  well  read,  as  ever)-  one  knows,  in  the  works  of  foreign  divines. 
l!)  it  conceivable,  that  this  prelate,  when  smarting  under  the  lash  of 
Leslie,  would  have  let  slip  so  good  an  opportunity  of  covering  with 
disgrace  his  most  formidable  antagonist,  had  he  known  that  anta- 
gonist to  be  guilty  of  plagiarism  from  the  writings  of  the  abbe  St- 
Real  ?  Let  it  be  granted,  however,  that  Burnet  was  a  stranger  to 
these  writings  and  to  this  plagiarism  ;  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
Le  Clerc  was  a  stranger  to  them  likewise.  Yet  this  author,  when, 
for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  he  chose  (1706)  to  depreciate 
the  argument  of  the  Short  Method,  and  to  traduce  its  author  as  igno- 
rant oi  ancient  history,  and  as  having  brought  forward  his  four 
marks  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  put  the  deceitful  traditions  of 
popery  on  the  same  footing  with  the  most  authentic  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  does  not  so  much  as  insinuate  that  he  borrowed  these  marks 
from  a  popish  abbe,  though  such  a  charge,  could  he  have  establish- 
ed it,  would  have  served  his  purpose  more  than  all  his  rude  railings 
and  invective.  But  there  was  no  room  for  such  a  charge.  In  the 
second  volume  of  the  works  of  St.  Real,  published  in  1757,  there  is 
indeed  a  tract  entitled  Methode  courte  el  a'lsec  pour  conibattre  les 
De'istes ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  publisher  wished 
it  to  be  considered  as  the  work  of  his  countryman.  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  his  ^design,  a  catalogue  of  the  abbe's  works  is  given  in 
the  first  volume ;  and  in  that  catalogue  the  Melhode  courte  et  aisee' 
is  not  mentioned.'     Vol.  ii.   p.  78. 

-  In  the  life  of  *  Macplierson '  the  subject  of  Ossian  is  re- 
vived ;  and  the  author  seems  to  acquiesce  in  what  has  been, 
styled  the  authenticity  of  these  poems.  He  gives  up,  however, 
their  age,  their  form,  and  their  being  communicated  by  any 
other  method  than  oral  tradition.  On  the  subject  of  his  his- 
tory, he  laments  the  apparent  duplicity  of  Sidney,  &c.  but 
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tliinks  the  evidence  incontrovertible.  Tl^e  lives  of  *  Males- 
herbes,'  the  defender  of  the  unfortunate  Louis, — of  the  '  Me-- 
<uci,'  of  «  Mir:ibeau,'  of  '  Le  Monnier,'  of  «  Mozart,'  of  '  Pell,' 
*  Pelletier,'  '  Parsons,'  and  *  La  Perouse,'  are  executed  with 
judgement  and  impartiality.  His  account  of  '  IXIason  '  is  full; 
nnd,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  biographer  claims  in  his 
behalf  the  invention  of  the  piano-forte.  He  is  silent,  how- 
ever, respecting  the  *  Heroic  Epistle,'  the  '  Archarological 
Epistle  to  Dean  Milles,'  and  other  poems  of  the  same  cast, 
imputed,  perhaps  with  reason,  to  him.  Of  '  lord  Mansfield  ' 
the  life  fails  in  discrimination.  'J/he  author  does  not  catch  the 
varying  shades  of  his  character,  his  timidity,  the  artifice  with 
which  he  converts  soldiers  to  petty-constables,  his  equitable  in- 
terpretation of  positive  laws,  and  his  unvarying  support  of 
royal  prerogative,  sometimes  a  httle  inconsistently.  These 
were  blemishes  in  a  character  which  we  still  consider  as  an 
eminent  one. 

In  the  life  of  Mr.  '  Parkhurst,'  our  author  again  reverts  to 
the  Hutchinsonians,  and  their  doctrines.  .We  shall  add  the 
reply  to  his  biographer,  communicated  in  the  Gentleman's- 
Magazine,  who  supposed  Mr.  Parkhurst  neglected,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  tenets,  in  this  respect. 

*  There  is  not,  in  the  history  of  the  times,  says  the  biographer 
ah-eady  quoted,  a  circumstance  more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for 
than  the  unmerited,  but  increasing,  discountenance  shewn  to  those 
persons  to  whom  Hiitchinsonianism  was  then  objected.  Mi^thodists, 
papists,  and  sectaries  ot  any  and  of  every  name,  all  stood  a  better 
cbance  of  being  noticed  and  esteemed  than  Hutchinsonians.  Had  it 
even  been  proved  that  the  few  peculiar  tenets  by  which  they  were 
distinguished  from  other  Cbrlstians  were  erroneous,  the  opposition 
they  experienced  might  have  been  deemed  hard  measure,  because  even 
their  opponents  allowed  their  principles  to  be  inoffensive,  and  them- 
selves to  be  learned. 

I^  this  a  fair  state  of  the  case  ?  We  think  not.  The  early  Hut- 
chinsonians had  imbibed  all  the  peculiar  notions  of  their  master,  and 
maintained  them  with  a  degree  of  acrimony  v>hich  would  have  dis- 
graced any  cause.  Being  in  general  very  httle  acquainted  with  the 
higher  mathematics,  as  Mr.  Hutchinson  himself  seems  likewise  to 
have  been,  they  censured  dogmatically  works  which,  without  that 
knowledge,  they  could  not  fully  understand  ;  whilst  they  maintain- 
ed,, with  equal  dogmatism,  as  matters  of  fact,  hyootheses,  which  a 
moderate  share  of  mathematical  science  would  have  shewn  them  to 
be  impossible.  Had  they  s:opt  here,  no  harm  would  have  been 
done;  they  might  have  enjoyed  their  favourite  notion?v  in  peace: 
but  unfortunately  they  accused  of  atheism,  deism,  or  Socinianism,- 
all  who  thought  not  exactly  as  they  thought,  both  in  natural  phi- 
losophy and  in  theology.  Because  Newton  and  Clarke  had  demon- 
strated that  the  motions  of  the  planets  cannot  be  the  effect  of  the 
impulsion  of  any  material  fluid,  Hutchinson,  with  some  of  his  fol- 
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lowers,  affirmed,  that  these  two  illustrious  men  had  entered  into  a 
serious  design  to  overturn  the  Christian  religion,  and  establish  in 
England  the  worship  of  the  heathen  Jupiter,  or  the  stoical  anima 
tntmdi.  Because  the  bishops  Pearson,  Bull,  and  others,  who  had 
iiniformly  been  considered  as  the  ablest  defenders  of  the  catholic 
faith,  thought  not  exactly  as  Hutchinson  thought  of  the  filiation  of 
the  Son  of  God,  they  were  condemned  by  the  pupils  of  his  school 
asj^riari:,  or  at  least  semi-/lrtctns  ;  and  the  writer  of  this  sketch  has 
heard  a  living  Hutchinsonian  pronounce  the  same  censure,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  on  the  present  illustrious  bishop  of  Rochester,  and 
the  no  less  illustrious  Whitaker. 

That  men,  who  thus  condemned  all  that  before  them  had  been 
deemed  great  and  good  in  physical  science  and  Christian  theology, 
should  meet  with  some  discountenance  while  they  continued  of  such. 
a  spirit,  needs  not  surely  excite  much  wonder ;  but  that  the  dis- 
countenance is  increasing,  we  believe  not  to  be  true.  The  Hutchin- 
sonians,  as  soon  as  they  became  less  violent  against  those  who  differ- 
ed from  them,  had  their  share  of  preferment,  in  proportion  to  their 
number,  with  others  ;  and  we  doubt  not  they  will  continue  to  have 
it,  while  they  allow  that  a  man  may  be  no  heretic,  though  he  be- 
lieve not  Mr.  Hutchinson  to  have  been  infallible.  The  late  excellent 
bishop  Home  was  an  avowed  Hutchinsonian,  though  not  an  ou- 
trageous one  like  Julius  Bate;  and  we  have  been  told,  and  have  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  is  likewise  a  moderate  fa- 
vourer of  the  same  system.  There  may  be  others  on  the  episcopal 
bench ;  but  perhaps  two  out  of  twenty-six  is  the  full  proportion  of 
Hutchinsonian  divines  of  eminence  in  England.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
i*arkhurst  was  a  man  of  great  leaniing  and  great  worth  ;  but,  before 
we  attribute  his  want  of  preferment  in  the  church  to  his  Hutchin- 
sonianism,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  say  why  Mr.  Whitaker,  who 
is  no  Hutchinsonian,  is  still  nothing  more  than  the  rector  of  Ruau- 
Lanyhorne.'     Vol.  ii.    p.  332. 

The  life  of  '  Pennant '  is,  in  many  respects,  excellent  and 
discriminative  ;  and  that  of  '  Raynal '  contains  some  new  and 
valuable  information.  He  certainly  was  the  puppet  dictated  to 
by  a  party,  and  by  those  to  whom  many  of  our  late  misfortunes 
were  owing.  Either  as  their  echo,  or  from  his  own  principles, 
his  information  is  frothy  and  unfaithful — his  morality  loose  and 
fluctuating.  The  life  of  Dr.  '  Reid  '  is  in  a  great  measure 
original.  It  seems  however  indited  by  the  feelings  ot  friendship, 
rather  than  of  impartial  inquiry,  and  is,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
a  little  too  eulogetic.  We  shall  add,  nevertheless,  a  specimen  of 
the  author's  candor. 

*  Candour  obhges  us  to  acknowledge,  that  he  has  advanced  some 
doctrines  which  we  cannot  admit  as  true.  Though  not  in  general 
partial  to  Locke,  he  has  adopted  his  notions  respecting  our  power  of 
abstraction,  with  hardly  any  other  variation  than  the  substltutnig  of 
the  term  conceptions  for  Locke's  favourite  phrase  ideas.  He  has  like- 
wise endeavoured  to  prove,  that  we   may  distinctly  conceive  what 
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cannot  possibly  exist.  These  mistakes,  for  such  they  appear  to  trs, 
vre  have  pointed  out  elsewhere  (see  Metaphysics,  parti,  chap.iii. 
and  iv.  EncycL);  but  they  are  infinitely  moi-e  than  counterbalanced 
by  his  clear,  accurate,  and  satisfactoiy  disquisitions  on  our  notions 
of  active  power.  Had  Dr.  Reid  never  written  a  sentence  but  the 
essay  which  treats  of  this  delicate  and  important  subject,  he  would 
have  been  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  very  first  rank  of  useful  meta- 
physicians ;  for,  previous  to  the  appearance  of  his  works,  we  had 
nothing  written  directly  on  power  but  contradictory  and  unintelli- 
gible ja.'-gon.  We  recommend  the  serious  perusal  of  this  essay,  the 
first  in  his  second  volume,  to  such  of  our  readers  as  fancy  that  they 
distinctly  conceive  the  powers  of  chemical  agents,  and  that  intelli- 
gence and  volition  may  result  from  any  mechanical  organisation,  or 
any  combination  whatever  of  matter  and  motion.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  399. 

The  last  life  that  we  shall  notice  is  that  of  '  Reiske.*  It  ap- 
pears to  us  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  Indeed,  after  the  sim- 
plicity with  which  he  recounts  his  own  labours  and  disappoint-- 
ments,  every  other  narrative  must  partake  of  such  a  character. 
The  present  author  could  not  be  equally  minute ;  but  we  think 
the  professor  deserved  more  attention  than  he  has  received. 

(To  be  cotitinuecL) 


Art.  IV. — An  Essay  on  Military  LaiUj  and  the  Practice  of  Courts^ 
Martial.  By  Alexander  Fraser  Tytlery  Esq.  Advocate^  ^c. 
%vo.     6s.     Boards.     Egerton. 

We  have  perused  this  very  judicious  and  comprehensive 
essay  with  great  satisfaction ;  and  though  our  account  of  the 
system  of  jurispi-udence  it  describes  has  been  delayed  till  a  very 
considerable  number  are  no  longer  amenable  to  it,  yet  our  author 
shows,  that,  in  the  remaining  army,  notwithstanding  the  hasty 
and  rash  assertions  of  Mr.  justice  Blackstone,  the  military  code 
must  be  still  in  force.  Mr.  Tytler  very  properly  observes  that 
the  learned  commentator  on  the  laws  of  England  has  adopted 
the  ideas  of  Hale  and  Coke,  who  spoke  of  the  military  law  of 
their  own  aera,  rather  than  of  the  law  in  his  time  established. 
A  soldier  in  the  field  is  confessedly  subject  to  this  code ;  but, 
unless  inured  to  habits  of  obedience,  to  the  summary  forms 
which  it  requires  and  inculcates,  campaigns  will  pass  away  be- 
fore he  is  accustomed  to  subordination  and  obedience.  We 
have  had  occasion  to  remark  that  an  army  is,  in  reality,  the 
commander,  with  hands  as  numerous  as  those  which  are  united 
under  his  banners.  The  arrangement  of  the  whole  is  so  con- 
ducted, that  the  intermediate  gradations  of  rank  supply  the 
tendons  and  muscles  of  this  hundred-handed  Briareus  :  each 
parf  of  the  machine  is  so  closely  and  artificially  connected,  that 
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the  total  body  is  wielded  with  case  and  success.  This,  however, 
cannot  be  effected,  unless  the  minutest  linger  which  acts  be 
wholly  under  the  command  of  the  mind  which  regulates  ;  un- 
less obedience,  confirmed  by  habit  and  disciplinCj  be  ready  and 
undoubted.  Nor  can  it  be  alleged,  as  some  have  observed,  that 
the  laws  are  unconstitutional,  precarious,  and  unknown.  They 
are  not  a  part,  indeed,  of  th;;  constitution,  because  it  is  re- 
quired that  the  act  which  gives  them  force  be  annually  repeat- 
ed j  but  when  repeated,  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  general  sy- 
stem ;  and  this  part  is  as  definite  .and  as  generally  known  as 
any  other  branch  of  jurisprudence.  .  In  many  respects  it  is 
more  frequently  promulgated,  and  better  understood.  It  is 
indeed  remarkable  that  the  legal  opinions  of  the  Vlnerian  pro- 
fessor were  frequently  different  from  the  decisions  of  the  judge; 
and  this  is  not  the  only  instance  where  the  original  tendency  is 
conspicuous.  Lord  Rosslin  was,  in  every  part  of  his  life, 
what  is  called  a  crown-lawyer  •,  and  v/e  need  not  be  surprised 
to  find  his  opinion  almost  wholly  opposite.  The  follov/ing 
distinction  is  peculiarly  clear  and  correct. 

*  The  chief  point  in  which  the  condition  of  a  soldier  differs  from 
that  of  another  citizen  v/itb  respect  to  personal  liberty  is,  that  his 
professional  conduct  being  regulated  by  the  articles  of  war,  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  sovereign,  and  entirely  at  his  discretion,  to  enact 
such  articles  of  war  as  may  to  him  seem  most  expedient  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  army,  over  which  he  is  in  that  respect  exclusively 
the  legislator.  And  this  povv'er,  it  is  alleged,  in  the  hands  of  an 
arbitrary  prince,  might  reduce  the  condition  of  a  soldier  to  a  state 
of  the  most  abject  servitude.  But  let  it  be  considered,  that  the 
sovereign  of  Great-Britain  is  in  no  sense  to  be  regarded  as  an  arbi- 
trary prince  or  absolute  monarch.  His  powers  and  prerogatives  are 
most  specially  defined,  and  so  wisely  limited  by^the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  the  realm,  that  no  prince  who  occupies  the  throne  of 
these  kingdoms,  be  his  individual  character  and  disposition  ever  so 
prone  to  tyranny,  can  materially  affect  or  abridge  the  liberties  bf 
any  class  of  his  subjects.  Under  the  constitution  of  Great-Britain, 
theoretically  speaking,  there  is  no  standing  army  ;  for  although  iu 
reality  the  army  is  not  annually  disbanded,  yet  the  annual  consent 
<jf  parliarrient  is  required  to  keep  it  in  existence.  It  is  thereiore,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  impossible,  that,  any  arbitrary  enactments, 
tending  to  degrade  the  condition  or  abridge  the  liberties  of  the 
soldiery,  could  have  a  longer  duration  than  a  year.  Moreover,  the 
mutiny-act,  by  which  the  king  is  authorised  to  frame  articles  of  war, 
and  which  in  fact  is  the  code  'of  military  law,  is  the  operation  of 
parliament,  and  not  of  the  sovereign.  It  undergoes  an  annual  revi- 
sion in  both  houses  ;  it  is  subject  to  alteration  and  arnenument  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  ;  and  thus,  by  the  very  limited  terra 
of  its  duration  and  frequency  of  its  renewal,  it  is  more  truly  and  im- 
mediately framed  bv  the  people  itself,  than  any  other  of  the  esist- 
ip.g  statutes  of  the  realm. 

2  E2 
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*  It  18  true,  that  by  the  mutiny-act,  a  power  is  granted  to  the? 
sovereign,  "  of  forming  articles  of  war  for  the  better  government  of 
his  majesty's  forces,  and  of  constituting  courts-martial,  with  power 
to  try,  hear,  and  determine  any  crimes  or  offences  by  such  article* 
of  war,  and  inflict  such  penalties  as  the  articles  direct."  But  even 
this  extensive  power  has  its  limits  ;  and  these  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  bar  every  possible  exertion  of  a  tyrannic  authority,  or  arbi- 
trary infringement  of  the  valuable  rights  of  the  subject  :  for  while 
the  right  of  framing  articles  of  wary  and  inflicting  penalties,  is  de- 
clared to  belong  to  the  sovereign,  it  is  at  the  same  time  provided, 
**  That  no  officer  or  soldier  shall,  by  such  articles  of  war,  be  sub- 
jected to  any  punishment  extending  to  life  or  limb,  for  any  crime 
which  is  not  expressed  to  be  so  punishable  by  the  mutiny-act." 
The  penalties,  therefore,  which  it  is  competent  for  the  sovereign  to 
decree  by  his  own  authority,  must  at  the  worst  be  of  a  very  slight 
and  subordinate  nature,  and  calculated  merely  for  the  enforcement 
of  good  discipline ;  since  the  greater  crimes,  and  their  appropriate 
punishments,  are  defined  and  regulated  by  the  mutiny-act,  which, 
as  already  said,  is  the  operation,  not  of  the  sovereign  per  se,  but  of 
the  united  branches  of  the  legislature  j  and  the  penalty  of  death 
cannot  be  inflicted  by  any  articles  of  war,  "  unless  for  such  crimes 
a«  are  expressed  to  be  so  punishable  by  the  mutiny-act."     p.  5. 

The  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  military  law  is  re- 
markably clear,  comprehensive,  and  concise.  The  author 
steers  with  great  judgement  through  the  rocks  and  shoals 
which  surround  the  shore  in  the  times  of  Charles  the  First  and 
Second,  during  the  interregnum,  the  protectorate,  and  the 
reign  of  James  the  Second ;  and,  pointing  out  the  leading. fea- 
tures in  the  transactions  of  these  several  periods,  gives  a  very 
clear  and  distinct  view  of  the  subject  in  its  progress. 

The  chapter  on  the  authority  of  courts-martial  is  very  point- 
ed and  explicit.  On  this  subject  the  author  had  fallen  into  an 
error,  which  he  corrects  with  great  propriety.  As  we  find 
that  many  entertain  the  former  erroneous  opinion,  we  shall  add 
the  correction. 

*  Material  Correction. 

•  The  author  being  misled  by  an  erroneous  report  of  the  debate 
in  parliament  in  1786,  relative  to  the  inclusion  of  officers  holding 
commission  by  brevet,  in  the  description  of  such  as  are  subjected 
to  the  military  law,  has  asserted,  at  page  120  of  this  essay,  that 
half-pay  officers,  as  well  as  brevet  officers,  are  included  under  the 
general  description  in  the  mutiny  act  of  *•  officers  commissioned  or  in 
pay."  The  author  is  now  certified  on  the  most  indisputable  authority, 
that  in  the  framing  of  the  clause  of  the  mutiny  act  as  it  now  stands,  by 
which  all  officers  commissioned  or  in  pay  are  declared  liable  to  its 
authority,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  include 
officers  on  halfpay  in  that  description;  but  that  officers  holding  brevet 
commissions  without  pay,  were  understood  to  be  included.'     p.  xiii. 
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Regimental  and  garrison  courts-martial  are  next  described, 
as  well  as  the  preliminaries  to  trial  before  courts-martial.  In 
the  latter  chapter,  the  section  on  principals  and  accessories  is 
peculiarly  correct,  pointing  out  those  cases  where  the  acces-> 
sories  are  punished  like  the  principals,  particularly  in  the  in- 
stances of  mutiny  and  desertion — the  most  dangerous  crimes  of 
which  a  soldier  can  be  guilty. 

The  procedure  and  form  of  trial  before  a  general  court-mar- 
tial offers  nothing  that  can  induce  us  to  enlarge.  But  per- 
haps it  should  be  known  that  a  person  not  subject  to  military 
law  may  prosecute  a  person  who  is  so,  before  a  court-martial, 
provided  the  offence  be  of  a  miUtary  nature.  Thus  a  coroner 
has  prosecuted  a  military  surgeon  for  neglect. — Trials  by  courts-? 
martial  are  peculiarly  fair  and  candid.  The  prisoner  may  chal- 
lenge any  of  his  judges  -,  but  our  author  contends,  that  he  can- 
not challenge  without  assigning  his  reasons,  of  which  the  court 
must  judge. 

The  law  of  evidence  is  extensive ;  and  perhaps  the  author 
enters  more  deeply  into  this  part  of  the  subject  than  was  neces- 
sary. Prosecutors  in  courts-martial  may  give  their  own  evi- 
dence. What  he  remarks  on  the  resemblance  of  hand-wri- 
ting has  lately  occasioned  much  discussion  j  and  we  apprehend 
the  point  is  far  from  clear.  We  do  not,  as  we  have  said,  per- 
ceive the  connexion  of  some  of  these  observations  with  evi- 
dence on  courts-martial. 

The  seventh  chapter  is  on  the  judgement  and  sentence  of  a 
•ourt-martial ;  and  the  eighth,  on  appeals  from  a  regimental  to 
a  general  court-martial. — The  next  subject  is  courts  of  inquiry, 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  grand  inquest ;  and  that  which  fol- 
lows relates  to  the  office  and  duties  of  a  judge-advocate.  This 
office  is  not  well  understood  ;  and  we  shall  therefore  transcribe 
some  pcirts  of  the  duty  previous  to  the  trial. 

'  The  rubrick  or  marginal  notice  of  the  6th  article  of  the  1 6th 
section  of  the  articles  of  war  bears,  **  that  the  judge-advocate  is 
to  inform  and  prosecute ;"  but  in  the  body  of  the  article  itself,  there 
is  nothing  said  with  respect  to  the  first  of  these  duties ;  the  only 
matter  expressly  enacted  being,  that  he  shall  prosecute  in  the  name 
of  the  sovereign,  and  administer  to  the  members  of  the  court  the 
oath  as  therein  prescribed.  Hence  it  might  perhaps  be  argued,  that 
the  word  inform)  used  in  the  margin,  did  not  imply  a  separate  duty 
from  that  of  prosecuting  ;  but  was  used  here  as  synonymous  with 
the  words  accuse  or  indict,  and,  as  so  taken,  was  included  in  the 
duty  of  prosecuting.  Established  usage  must  here,  however,  be 
called  in,  to  clear  up  an  ambiguity  of  expression  ;  and,  on  that  au- 
thority, we  are  warranted  to  say,  that  the  sense  annej^ed  here  to  the 
word  inform,  implies  a  distinct  duty  of  the  judge-advocate,  viz. 
that  of  instructing  or  counselling  the  court,  not  only  in  matters  of 
essential  and  necessary  form,  with  which  he  must  be  presumed  to  be 
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from  practice  most  thoroughly  acquainted  ;  but  in  explaining  to 
them  such  points  of  law  as  may  occur  in  the  course  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  with  respect  to  which  the  articles  of  war  or  mutiny- 
act  may  be  silent.  For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  all  matters 
touching  the  trial  of  crimes  by  court-martial,  \vherever  the  military 
law  is  fiilent,  the  rules  pf  the  common  law  of  the  land,  to  the  benefit 
of  which  all  British  subjects  are  entitled  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  liberty,  mvist  of  r4eces3ity  be  resorted  to  ;  and  every  material 
deviation  from  these  rules,  unless  warranted  by  some  express  enact- 
ment of  the  military  code,  is,  in  fact,  a  punishable  ofFence  in  the 
members  of  the  court-martial,  who  may  be  indicted  for  the  same  in 
the  king's  ordinary  courts.  Hence  arises  the  absolute  necessity  for 
some  member  of  the  court  being  versant  in  the  general  doctrines  of 
the  law,  in  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  trial  of  crimes  and  the  weigh- 
ing of  evidence  :  and  the  person  to  whom  the  court  is  naturally  to 
look  for  information  of  this  kind,  is  the  judgc-ndvocate,  who  is 
either  by  profession  a  lavv'yer,  or  whose  duty,  if  he  is  not  profes- 
sionally such,  is  to  instruct  himself  in  the  common  law  and  practice 
of  the  ordinary  courts  in  the  trial  of  crimes, 

*  In  the  performance  of  this  duty,  the  judge-advocate  will  always 
be  guided  by  a  just  sense  of  bis  official  character  and  situation.  As 
he  has  no  judicial  pov/er,  nor  any  determinative  voice,  either  in  the 
sentences  or  interlocutory  opinions  of  the  court,  so  he  is  not  entitled 
to  regulate  or  dictate  those  sentences  or  opinions,  or  in  any  sliape  to 
interfere  in  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  further  than  by  the  giv- 
in<x  of  counsel  or  advice ;  and  his  own  discretion  must  be  his  sole 
director  in  suggesting  when  that  may  be  seasonable,  proper,  or  ne-. 
cessary.  On  every  cccation  when  the  court  demands  his  opinion,  he 
is  bound  to  give  it  with  freedom  and  amplitude  ;  and  even  when  not 
requested  to  deliver  his  sentiments,  his  duty  requires  that  he  should 
put  the  court  upon  their  guard  against  every  deviation,  cither  from 
any  essential  or  necessjjry  forms  in  their  proceedings,  or  a  violation 
of  material  justice  in  their  final  sentence  and  judgement.  A  remon- 
strance of  this  nature,  urged  with  due  temperance  and  respect,  will 
seldom,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  fail  to  meet  with  its  proper  regard 
from  the  court ;  but  should  it  happen  that  an  illegal  measure  or  an 
unjust  opinion  is  nevertheless  persevered  in,  the  judge-advocate, 
though  not  warranted  to  enter  his  dissent  in  the  form  of  a  protest 
upon  the  record  of  the  proceedings,  (for  that  implies  a  judicative 
voice),  ought  to  engross  therein  the  opinion  delivered  b)'  him  upon 
the  controverted  point,  in  order  not  only  that  he  may  stand  absolved 
from  all  imputation  of  failure  in  his  duty  of  giving  counsel,  but  that; 
the  error  or  \yrong  may  be  fairly  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  that  power  with  whom  it  lies,  in  the  last  resort,  either  to  approve 
and  order  into  effect,  or  to  remit,  the  operation  of  the  sentence.* 

In  other  respects,  he  assiists  the  prisoner  in  his  defence,  ar- 
ranges matters  preparjCtory  to  the  trial,  tal>es  down  the  evidence 
at  length,  collects  the  opinions  and  Vj9te?'j'Qj[,tJje  members,  and, 
ia&tly,  records  theiu-ialecntence,      ,  "    ■<        ' 
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Our  author's  conclusions  we  shall  select. 

.  *  1st,  That  the  mihtary  law  which  obtains  in  these  kingdoms 
rests  on  the  same  basis  of  legality  with  the  common  and  statute  law$ 
of  the  land. 

*  2d,  That  the  military  law  is  a  wise,  equitable,  and  humane 
system,  attempered  to  the  epirit  of  our  free  constitution,  authorising 
only  such  restraints  as  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  regulation  and 
discipline  of  the  army,  on  wliich  depends  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  security,  and,  by  necessary  consequence,  the  enjoyment  of 
all  our  civil  rights  and  franchises. 

3d,  That,  under  the  British  constitution,  the  military  law  does 
in  no  respect  either  supersede  or  interfere  with  the  civil  law  of  the 
realm :  that  the  former  is  in  general  subordinate  to  the  latter ;  but 
as,  in  every  well  regulated  government,  all  the  parts  should  harmo- 
nise and  mutually  assist  the  operation  of  each  other ;  so,  by  our 
constitution,  the  military  law  gives  its  aid  in  many  cases  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  civil;  as  the  civil,  in  its  turn,  supplies  the  deficiencies 
of  the  military,  and  assists,  wherever  it  is  necessary,  its  operation.* 
P.  372. 

In  the  appendix  we  find  difrerent  forms  of  warrants,  an  in- 
telligent account  of  the  ancient  assise  of  arms  and  commission 
of  array,  as  well  as  the  offices  of  high  constable  and  marshal, 
and  of  the  powers  of  a  court  of  cliivalry.  1"o  these  are  sub- 
joined the  statute  passed  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1798,  for  the 
enactment  of  martial  law. 


Art.  V.  —  The     Theological^    Phlloscpkicaly     and   Miscellaneous 
Works  of  the  Rev.  Wililam  Jones,  M.A.  F.R.S.     To  which  is 
prefixed,  a  short  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings.      1 2  Vols, 
^vo.     5/.  8j".  Boards.     Rivingtons.      180 1. 

X  HEOLOGY  and  philosophy  were  the  favourite  pursuits  of 
the  very  respectable  author  of  the  works  before  us — to  which  he 
occasionally  united  political  science  j  while,  in  every  branch  of 
his  researches,  he  discovered  the  same  ardor  of  mind,  and 
treated  with  very  little  ceremony  every  opinion  which  interfered 
with  his  own.  Orthodox  in  theology,  in  philosophy  heretical,  in 
poUtics  a  vehement  tory,  he  throws  his  darts  in  every  direction, 
and  sometimes  not  unsuccessfully  pierces  through  the  shield  of 
a  Socinus  or  a  Newton,  a  Locke  or  a  Priestley.  We  single  out 
these  names,  because  they  frequently  recur  in  the  volumes  before 
us  :  no  opportunity  appears  to  be  lost,  indeed,  of  attacking  them ; 
and  sornetimes  the  attack  is  conducted  in  a  manner  which  re- 
flects no  degree  of  credit  on  the  liberality  of  the  writer,  and, 
instead  of  assisting  his  own  cause,  injures  it  very  essentially. 
The  extreme,  however,  into  which  he  carried  every  nation 
after  having  once  imbibed, it,  renderg^^ingijy  P.a]{ts.  qf.his  worsk 
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so  far  useful,  that  the  perusal  of  them  will  lead  the  student  tb  a 
bitter  eramination  of  his  own  principles;  and  it  is  scarcely  pro- 
bable that  any  one  should  commence  these  volumes  with  a  mind 
as  full  of  prejudices  as  that  of  the  author,  and  rise  at  their  ter- 
mination, without  rejoicing  or  deploring  that  they  are  for  the 
most  part  weakened,  shaken,  or  totally  overthrown. 

The  editor  laments  that  he  could  find  no  one  able  or  willing 
to  undertake  '  a  digested,  interesting,  and  edifying  history '  of 
the  authors  life  and  writings;  and  had  he  been  as  great  in  hiii 
generation  as  the  biographer  would  wish   us  to  believe,    \v^ 
should  also  sympathise  with  his  sorrow.     From  a  meagre  and 
ill-written  account  of  him  we  extract  the  following  particulars. 
The  reverend  William  Jones  was  a  descendent  of  colonel  Jones, 
who  married  a  sister  of  Cromwell.     His  father  lived  at  Lowlch 
in  Northamptonshire,  but.  In  what  capacity,  we  are  not  informed; 
and  he  himself  was  born  the  30th  of  July,  1726.     On  the  no- 
mination of  the  duke  of  Dorset,  he  became  a  scholar  at  the  Char- 
ter-house, which  he  quitted  when  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
with  a  Charter-house  exhibition  for  University-college,  Oxford. 
Here,  in  common  with  several  contemporary  students,  he  adopt- 
ed the  Hutchinsonian  system ;  and  having  taken  his  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  1749,  and  priest  in 
175 1.     His  first  employment  in  the  church  was  in  the  curacy  of 
Tinedon  in  Northamptonshire,  where  he  wrote  his  answer  to 
bishop  Clayton's  Essay  on  Spirit;  which  gives  the  biographer  an 
opportunity  of  digressing  on  bishop  Prettyman's  Elements  of 
Theology,  and  lamenting  that  *  his  lordship  never  fell  in  with 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Hutchinson.'    The  lamentation  of  Mr.  Jones 
would  have  been  directed  to  a  different  topic;  and  he  would  have 
poured  forth  a  Philippic  against  his  biographer  for  recommend- 
ing the  Elements  of  Theology,  written  by  a  prelate,  in  which  a 
part  of  the  liturgy  of  the  church  is  attacked ;  and  bishop  Pretty-i 
man  would  have  been  made  an  object  of  equal  censure  with 
bishop  Clayton. 

In  1754  our  author  was  married  to  the  sister  of  the  reve- 
rend Brook  Bridges,  whom  he  assisted  as  curate  at  Wadenho-, 
and  In  this  situation  he  drew  up  a  work  which  had  once  an 
extensive  circulation — The  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity ; 
and  entered,  through  the  very  honourable  liberality  of  his  friends, 
into  a  course  of  philosophical  experiments,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  his  philosophical  works,  published  in  1 762,  under  the 
title  of  An  Essay  on  the  first  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  which,  In  1781,  were  enlarged,  and  given  to  the  world 
under  the  name  of  Physiological  Disquisitions.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  former  volume  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
late  carl  of  Bute — a  man  who,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
political  demerits,  is  entitled  to  the  highest  encomiums  for  the 
encouragement  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  afford  to  learning 
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and  science :  and  it  is  pleasing  to  record  that  this  nobleman  gave 
an  order  to  a  mathematical  instrument-maker  to  furnish  our 
author  with  all  such  instruments  as  he  might  find  necessary  in 
the  course  of  his  experiments. 

In  1 764  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Bethersden  in 
Kent,  and  soon  after  to  the  more  valuable  rectory  of  Pluchley 
in  the  same  county,  where  he  increased  his  income  by  private 
tuition,  continued  his  philosophical  experiments  with  great  ar- 
dor, and  published  several  smaller  theological  works.  7  he 
*good  rector  was  induced  to  remove  from  Pluchley,'  after  a 
residence  of  twelve  years,  having  accepted  the  perpetual  curacy 
of  Nayland  in  Suffolk — to  which  place  he  transferred  himself 
and  family,  and  soon  after  exchanged  his  living  in  Kent  for 
Paston  in  Northamptonshire.  The  reasons  which  induced  *  the 
good  i-ector'  to  quit  Kent  are  not  given  us  by  his  biographer  ; 
and,  as  they  are  almost  forgotten  in  the  county,  we  shall  not 
revive  a  story  which  created  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  phi- 
losopher, who  was  '  not  led  into  temptation,'  we  are  told,  to 
quit  his  new  post  by  any  further  offers  of  preferment.  In  his 
curacy  he  continued  to  be  engaged  as  usual.  In  1786  he  deli- 
vered a  course  of  lectures  on  the  figurative  language  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  were  published  the  ensuing  year;  and  he  was  gra- 
tified in  his  fondness  for  music  by  the  exquisite  happiness  of  in- 
troducing an  organ  into  his  church.  The  pleasure  of  the  ear 
was  not,  however,  his  chief  aim:  he  was  a  most  exemplary 
parish-priest ;  he  took  great  pains  with  his  flock,  and  instructed 
the  younger  part  with  an  attention  which  cannot  be  too  much 
recommended  to  ministers  of  every  denomination.  In  1 790  he 
published  two  volumes  of  sermons;  and  the  embryo  disputes  in 
France  began  at  the  same  time  to  fill  his  mind  with  all  the  ter- 
rors of  the  alarmist.  The  preservation  of  *  our  religion,  govern- 
ment, and  laws,'  so  fully  occupied  his  thoughts,  as  to  give  birth 
to  the  British  Critic  and  the  Scholar,  which  were  armed  against 
the  errors  of  the  times.  In  1 792  he  lost  his  worthy  friend  bishop 
Home,  whose  life  he  soon  afterwards  wrote  and  published  ;  and 
in  1793  entered  into  a  httle  expostulation  with  tire  British  Critic 
for  not  paying  that  attention  to  his  Grand  Analogy,  or  the  Tes- 
timony of  Nature  and  Heathen  Antiquities  to  the  Truth  of  a 
Trinity  in  Unity,  which  the  father  of  the  review  seemed  to 
think  an  act  of  duty.  In  1798  he  was  presented  to  the  sine- 
cure rectory  of  HoUingbourn  in  Kent ;  and  in  the  same  year 
published  his  '  Letter  to  the  Church  of  England,  pointing  out 
some  popular  Errors  of  Consequence.'  In  1799  he  was  visited 
by  a  very  severe  affliction,  in  the  loss  of  a  most  worthy  and 
beloved  wife — a  calamity  which  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  para- 
lytic attack;  in  consequence  of  which  he  himself  expired  in  the 
morning  of  the  Epiphany  following,  without  a  groan  or  a  sigh. 
*  Qf  the  liiiished  character  of  this  humble  disciple  of  the  blessed 
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Jesus'  the  biographer  does  not  venture  to  sum  up  the  {>artIcM- 
lars  i  and  when  any  thing  is  to  be  specially  remarked,  it  is 
effected  by  a  citation  from  the  Scriptures, — a  practice,  indeed, 
which  we  should  be  very  far  from  restraining,  if  performed  vith 
judgement  and  discretion;  but  which  can  lay  no  claim  to  merit 
in  the  case  before  us,  since  it  merely  results  from  an  indeftnite 
habit,  a  poverty  of  expression,  and  the  want  of  sufficient  powers 
of  discrimination.  The  character  of  Mr.  Jones  does  not,  in 
reality,  afford  much  source  for  a  display  of  biographical  talents. 
He  was  an  excellent  parish-priest;  and  a  good  education  had 
fully  qualified  him  for  the  office  of  a  private  tutor.  Accustomed 
to  direct  the  youthful  mind,  he  entertained  rather  too  high  an 
opinion  of  his  own  powers  in  discussing  the  concerns  of  church 
and  state,  and  in  rectifying  the  errors  of  modern  philosophy. 
Iiis  judgement  was  by  no  means  equal  to  the  ardor  of  his  mind 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth ;  and  hence  he  fell  into  mistakes  which 
deprived  him  of  much  of  that  attention  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  paid  to  his  philosophical  inquiries;  while  the  growing 
neglect  which  they  gradually  experienced  served  to  excite  no 
small  degree  of  asperity  in  his  disposition.  His  life  and  writings 
afford  a  strong  example  of  the  extreme  into  which  the  human 
mind  may  be  carried  by  its  own  prejudices.  From  the  part 
■which  one  of  his  ancestors  had  taken  in  opposing  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  Charles  the  First,  he  was  led  to  consider  every 
species  of  opposition  to  the  powers  ordained  by  God  as  a  species 
of  warfare  against  heaven;  and  his  syllogism  on  passive  obe- 
dience is  a  justification  of  every  robber  on  the  highway.  Be- 
tween his  ancestor  and  himself,  lies  the  true  basis  of  the  consti- 
■  tution  of  this  country,  which  duly  ascertains  and  limits  the 
power  of  the  sovereign  and  the  obedience  of  the  people  ;  and  if 
Mr.  Locke's  notion  of  an  original  compact  cannot  be  justified,  an 
appeal  to  Scriptural  authority  in  the  various  modifications  of 
civil  government  is  an  abuse  of  our  Gospel  privileges,  which 
refer  only  to  a  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world.  The  same 
temper,  which  could  not  endure  contradiction  on  the  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience,  evinced  itself  in  the  questions  relative  to  our 
religious  establishment ;  and  the  necessity  of  a  strict  apostolical 
succession — a  fact  more  easily  imagined  than  proved  of  any  see 
in  this  island — was  maintained  as  strictly  by  the  curate  of  Nay- 
land  as  by  a  cardinal  of  the  conclave.  Had  our  author  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  under  some  mufti  of  Constanti- 
nople,  the  dogmas  of  the  Koran  would  have  found  in  him  as 
strenuous  a  supporter;  and  to  the  circumstance  of  his  admission 
to  Oxford,  instead  of  Cambridge,  we  are  probably  indebted  for 
his  opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy. 
:.  It  must  however  be  allowed,  that  the  Newtonians  are  very  little 
.  anxious  respecting  the  fate  of  their  theory:  embracing  a  mathe- 
matical hypothesis,  they  seldom  trouble  themselves  witk.exa- 
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•fnlning  wKetKer  it  be  accommodated  to  the  system  of  the  world; 
and  the  powers  of  the  mind,  when  directed  to  the  investigation 
of  an  abstruse  theory,  are  too  much  embarrassed  by  its  difficul- 
ties to  admit  a  very  close  examination  of  the  cause,  which  is  the 
grand  agent  in  their  philosophy.  From  a  very  good  motive,  this 
philosophy  was  resisted  by  our  author,  who  feared,  that,  by- 
giving  active  powers  to  matter,  tlie  agency  of  deity  was  too 
much  neglected ;  yet  if  we  substitute  impulse  for  attraction,  the 
same  effects  will  be  produced,  and  the  motion  of  the  larger 
bodies  in  nature  will  still  bear  a  considerable  analogy  to  what  is 
perceived  in  those  which  fail  every  moment  under  our  observa- 
tion. 

Of  the  twelve  volumes  in  this  collection,  the  first  seven  are 
theologicj  the  ensuing  three  philosophic;  and  the  two  last  mis- 
cellaneous.    The  greater  part  of  the  matter  they  contain  has 
already  been  in  various  forms  before  the  public.     A  volume 
comprising  sermons,  with  an  essay  on  man  according  to  the 
Scripture  doctrine,  and  a  pretty  composition  on  the  character  of 
the  monkey,  constitute  the  only  novelties.     The  first  tract  in 
the  collection  is  that  which  originally  brought  the  author  into 
the  notice  of  the  public;  and   it  is  difficult  to  say  whetlier  it 
has  done  more  good  or  evil  to  the  cause  which  it  supports.     A 
hundred  short  arguments  in  defence  of  the  Trinity  might,  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  of  sound  judgem.ent,  have  carried  with  them 
great  weight;    but,   from  a  desire  to   find  the  Trinity  every- 
where, such  shadows  of  proof  are  occasionally  introduced,  that 
they  serve  only  for  ridicule  to  the  unbeliever,  and  lead  him  to 
triumph  in  the  idea  that  the  doctrine  itself  is  not  to  be  found 
any-where.     Several  of  them  range  too  obviously  under  the  old 
sophism — *  a  man  eats  cheese,  a  mouse  eats  cheese;  therefore  a 
man  is  a  mouse :'  and  others,  instead  of  obviating,  suggest  diffi- 
culties to  a  young  mind  which  might  not  otherwise  have  arisen. 
The  obstinacy  with  which  the  spurious  text,   i  John,  V.  7,  is 
maintained ;  and  the  very  flimsy  reasons  given  in  defence  of 
it,  are  an  evident  proof  that  the  writer  took  little  pains  to  ex- 
amine a  controversy,  wliich,  if  it  had  not  convinced  him  of  the 
spuriousness  of  the  text,  must  at  least  have  taught  him  to  enter- 
tain the  notion  of  its  authenticity  with  some  degree  of  hesi- 
tation.— His  answer  to  the  Essay  on  Spirit,  with  remarks  on  the 
Confessional,  occupy  the  second  volume.     1  hese  controversies 
are  now  almost  forgotten;  but  whenever  reference  is  made. to  the 
works  which  occasioned  at  one  time  such  alarm  to  the  church, 
it  is  useful  to  know  where  the  antidote  is  preserved;  and,  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  an  impartial  and  conscientious  reader  \viil 
not  be  much  at  a  loss  in'  discovering  the , truth.     In  the  .third 
volume  are  several  excellent  dissertations;  among  which  the 
disquisition  on  the  IS^osaic  distinction' qf  animals  into  clean  and 
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unclean,  and  reflexions  on  the  growth  of  heathenism  among 
modern  Christians,  may  be  consulted  with  great  advantage  j 
while  the  latter,  moreover,  may  afford  some  useful  hints  in  the 
present  dispute  on  the  want  of  religious  education  in  our  public- 
schools.  In  the  fourth  volume  is  a  very  valuable  work,  on 
which  the  writer  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  labour — 
his  course  of  lectures  on  the  figurative  language  of  the  holy 
scriptures.  We  cannot  too  much  commend  the  plan,  and,  in 
general,  the  execution  of  this  work;  and  if  at  times  there  be  a 
little  indulgence  to  fancy,  the  young  divine  may  still  cull  much 
useful  matter  for  the  instruction  of  his  parish.  Ihe  essay  on 
the  church,  and  the  controversy  between  the  church  and  the 
dissenters,  contain,  notwithstanding  the  prejudices  of  the  writer, 
many  wholesome  truths;  they  well  merit  the  consideration  of 
the  latter;  and  to  the  sons  of  the  church,  in  the  present  times, 
they  m.ay  be  more  particularly  addressed  ;  since  there  is,  under 
the  garb  of  greater  purity  in  doctrine,  a  spirit  of  insubordination, 
which  threatens,  if  not  corrected,  very  dangerous  consequences. 
The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  volumes,  are  dedicated  to  ser- 
mons— of  which  many  are  not  without  considerable  merit;  while 
the  essay  on  man  may  be  usefully  consulted  by  those  who,  se- 
duced by  the  melody  of  the  poet,  have  deviated  into  paths  of  in- 
fidelity. 

The  philosophical  inquiries,  which  arc  contained  in  the  three 
succeeding  volumes,  obtained  a  less  favourable  reception  on 
their  first  appearance  than  they  really  deserved;  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  recall  the  attention  of  students  to  a  system  which 
rejects  the  attraction  of  bodies,  and  argues  agaif  st  the  generally 
adopted  opinion  of  a  vacuum  in  the  heavens.  Still  the  curious 
inquirer  will  be  gratified  with  the  observations  and  experiments 
of  no  mean  antagonist  to  the  Newtonian  philosophy;  and  the 
discoveries  which  have  been,  and  are  every  day,  made  on  the 
nature  of  magnetism,  electricity,  and  gases,  unknown  to  the 
head  of  the  popular  philosophy,  render  the  assertions  of  our 
author  of  more  consequence  than  the  Newtonian  will  be  ready 
to  admit.  The  latter,  it  must  be  confessed,  while  he  is  re- 
solving every  thing  into  the  attractive  force  of  material  particles, 
seldom  engages  his  thoughts  on  the  properties  of  that  element 
which  seems  to  be  most  active  in  nature.  When  fire  destroys 
the  connexion  between  substances,  no  power  that  we  know  of 
will  re-unite  them,  or  bring  them  again  into  the  proper  sphere 
(as  the  Newtonians  would  express  it)  of  their  attraction ;  and 
the  more  we  consider  its  nature,  and  the  universal  diffusion  of 
the  rays  of  light  from  the  sun,  the  less  able  perhaps  shall  we 
be  to  acknowledge,  without  hesitation,  the  vacuum  which  is 
supposed  necessary  for  the  existence  of  planetary  motion.  Our 
author  may  have  extended  his  ideas  too  far ;  but  the  student  who 
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Ts  not  contented  with  mere  mathematical  diagrams,  and  a  dry- 
investigation  of  forces,  will  find  in  these  volumes  much  to  ex- 
cite or  gratify  his  curiosity. 

In  the  last  two  volumes,  dedicated  to  miscellanies,  are  several 
works  which  do  credit  to  the   author's   talents.     The  book  of 
nature,  for  the  instruction  of  children,  is  written  with  an  excel- 
lent design,  and,  in  the  hands  of  skilful  parents,  -may  be  very- 
beneficial  to  their  offspring.     Some  circumstance  in  nature — as 
the  habits  and  character  of  an  animal, — some  beauty  in  the  inani- 
mate creation,  or  some  portion  of  Scripture  history,  affords  mat- 
ter for  a  lesson  ;  and  the  instruction  contained  in  it  is  impressed 
on  the  mind  of  the  child  by  easy  questions  and  answers— a  mode 
which  cannot  be  too  much  recommended  in  books  of  edu- 
cation.    The  life  of  bishop  Home  is  written  with  too  much  of 
the  spirit  of  egotism,  and  has  prevented  the  author  from  placing 
that  amiable  character  on  the  canvas  with  features  as  prominent 
as  the  reader  could  have  wished; — but  it  is  a  fault  common  to  al- 
most all  the  compositions  of  our  author.    His  letters  of  Thomas 
to  his  brother  John  Bull  are  not  among  the  meanest  of  his  pro- 
ductions j  from  which  it  is  evident,  that,  little  as  he  respected 
the  people,  he  heartily  wished  them  to  adopt  his  own  opinions. 
Thus  in  every  volume  something  may  be  collected,  from  which 
the  inquiring  mind  may  derive  satisfaction;  yet  so  bulky  a  pub- 
lication can  hardly  expect  many  purchasers.     The  character  of 
the  writer  is  already  established ;  and  it  will  not  receive  any  ad- 
ditional splendor  from  the  present  edition,  which,  after  a  proper 
residence  in  the  library  of  the  author's  friends,  will  seldom  be 
paused  upon,  and  probably  never  be  inquired  after,  but  by  the 
curious.     The  collection,  however,  is  a  just  tribute  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  and  does  honour  to  those  who 
were  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  making  it  public. 


Art.  VI. — famesoT^s  Mineralogy  of  the  Scottish  Isles.     [Continued 
from  C7ir  XXXIVth  Volume^  /•  1 3 1 0 

J.  HE  second  volume  of  this  work  contains  the  author's 
former  observations  on  the  Shetland  islands,  on  which  we  en- 
larged sufficiently  in  our  review  *  when  it  first  appeared. 
I-columb-kill  is  an  island  which  inspires  respect  from  its 
former  learning  and  piety,  but,  in  a  mineralogical  view,  offers 
nothing  very  important.  It  consists  of  granite,  degenerating 
into  a  micaceous  schistus  ;  and  a  foliated  marble,  mixed  also 
with  mica.  On  StafFa  our  author  did  not  land  ;  and  he  seems  to 
undervalue  the  grandeur  and  stupendous  dignity  of  its  columnar 

*  See  our  28lh  volume,  p.  2*. 
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structure.  Indeed  he  remarks  that  tliere  are  many  basaltic 
tjocks  of  greater  height,  but  by  no  means  so  magnificent.  We 
cannot  understand,  therefore,  why  its  inferiority  must  be  bla- 
zoned, while  in  efFtct,  and  in  the  same  sentence,  it  is  denied. 
As  he  never  disembarked,  he  sliould  have  been  more  guarded. 
The  marble  or  dolomite  of  I-columb-kill  suggests  the  follow- 
ing observations,  in  the  mineralogical  remarks  which  follow  the 
description.  We  shall  add  to  them  some  others  on  the  same 
subject  from  the  following  chapter. 

*  In  the  Borghese  palace  at  Rome,  there  is  a  slab  of  dolomite, 
which  possesses  a  very  considerable  degree  of  elasticity  and  flexibi- 
lity, and  Mr  Fieuriau  de  Belviie  has  discovered  a  nearly  similar 
stone  at  Mount  St.  Gothard  in  Switzerland.  He  observed  that  all 
the  specimens  which  possessed  this  property,  were  to  be  obtained 
only  from  the  outside  of  the  strata,  and  in  the  parts  which  had 
been  most  exposed  to  the  weather.  This  circumstance  led  him, 
along  with  Mr  Doloniieu,  to  suppose,  that  its  peculiar  properties 
were  owing  to  the  separation  of  a  part  of  its  water,  which  thus 
weakened  the  adhesion,  and  probably  altered  in  a  small  degree  the 
arrangement  of  the  integral  mollecules.  He  confirmed  this  idea,  by 
exposing  Carrara  marble,  gypsum,  and  other  inflexible  stones  to  i 
low  degree  of  heat,  by  which  they  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of 
elasticity  and  flexibility.  Pie  found,  however,  that  it  was  only 
those  marbles  that  had  a  crystalline  grain,  and  contained  little  iron 
or  argill,  that  could  be  made  flexible  and  elastic. 

*  As  the  dolomite  of  I-columb-kill  agrees  in  many  of  its  proper- 
ties with  that  from  St.  Gothard,  it  deserves  to  be  tried  whether  it 
will  becom.e  flexible  and  elastic,  by  treating  it  as  directed  by  Mr. 
Fieuriau  de  Belvue.  Ilis  process  is  very  simple:  he  puts  a  thin  slab 
of  the  marble  into  a  sand  bath,  and  keeps  it  at  the  temperature  of 
30"  of  Reaum.eur  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  or,  if  it  be  a  pretty  large 
slab,  for  a  considerably  longer  time.  He  then  rem.oves  it,  and  allows 
it  to  cool,  aiid  even  to  absorb  a  little  moisture;  and  then  presses  it  in 
all  directions,  so  as  to  destroy  that  adherence  among  the  particles, 
which  the  fire  has  not  affected.'     p.  18. 


♦  Mr  Fieuriau  de  Belvue,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  having 
found  that  different  species  of  marble,  by  being  heated,  acquired  a 
considerable  degree  of  flexibility  and  elasticity  ;  also  made  a  series  of 
experiments  on  different  kinds  of  sandstone  and  granular  quartz. 
He  found  that  several  of  them,  by  being  made  repeatedly  red-hot, 
and  then  plunged  into  water,  acquired  a  remarkable  degree  of  flexi- 
bility ;  and  that  some  kinds  of  granular  quartz  became  even  a>  flexi- 
ble as  the  famous  elastic  stone  which  was  brought  from  the  Brazils. 
The  granular  quartz  of  Coll  is  quite  the  same  with  that  which  Mr. 
Belvue  used  for  his  experiments ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if  it  be 
tried,  it  will  acquire  the  same  curious  property.'     p.  27. 

Nephritic .  talc  is  dispersed  through  the  marble,  but  not  in 
pieces  large  enough  to  enable  artists  to  imitate  the  beautifui 
works  made  in  the  east  from  the  lapis  nephriticus^ 
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-  Our  author  next  proceeds  to  Coll  and  Tirie.  Of  these,  the 
former  island  chiefly  consists  of  gneiss  with  veins  of  granite, 
and  in  one  place  with  a  vein  of  galena  ;  and  it  is  properly  ob- 
served, that  this  appearance  should  be  pursued,  as  some  mine- 
rals of  considerable  value  are  occasionally  found  in  gneiss.  Oc- 
casional veins  of  basalt,  which  traversed  the  gneiss,  led  to  a 
suspicion  that  the  former  is  a  primitive  rock  *.  Considerable 
cliffs  of  quartz  are  observable  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  island. 
Tirie  resembles  Coll  in  almost  every  respect.  The  sand-banks 
are  however  more  destructive,  which  are  usually  connected  by 
the  roots  of  the  arundo  arenaria  and  galium  verum.  These, 
however,  have  been  eradicated — the  former  to  make  ropes,  the 
latter  as  a  dying  ingredient.  The  good  effects  of  such  plants, 
are  at  present  better  known,  and  their  destruction  will  be  pre- 
vented. The  account  of  the  marble  quarry,  which  has  added 
to  the  flourishing  state  of  this  island,  deserves  notice. 

*  The  marble  quai-ry  is  situated  immediately  upon  the  sea-shore,  at 
a  farm  called  Belephetrich  :  here  the  shore  is  low  and  rocky  ;  but 
at  a  little  distance  there  is  an  eminence,  called  the  Hill  of  Belephe- 
trich. The  strata  are  nearly  vertical ;  and  are  composed  of  horn- 
blende rock,  and  a  compound  of  deep-red  coloured  felspar  and 
quartz,  which  has  sometnnes  crystals  of  hornblende  interspersed. 
The  marble  forms  a  stratum  of  very  considerable  extent ;  it  appears 
also  to  be  nearly  vertical,  and  is  bounded  by  the  rocks  we  have  just 
mentioned.  It  is  crossed  in  some  places  by  small  veins  of  quartz  and 
reddish-coloured  hornstone  ;  and  I  observed  a  vein  of  granite,  com- 
posed of  felspar  and  quartz,  traversing  it.  This  stratum  of  marble 
has  been  considered  by  several  travelers  as  a  vein ;  but  I  apprehend 
this  is  a  mistake.  In  other  countries  we  find  marble  in  a  similar 
situation :  thus  Voight  informs  us  that  it  has  been  observed  between 
hornblende  slate  and  sienite,  and  even  that  it  has  been  found  between 
granite  in  Sweden. 

'  Upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill  of  Belephetrich,  there  is  a 
stratum  of  while  marble,  which  is  situated  among  the  usual  rocks 
which  compose  the  island.  This  stratum  seems  also  to  have  been 
quarried,  but,  like  the  other,  is  long  since  given  up  as  unprofitable.* 
p.  29. 

The  author  ought  to  have  known  that  strata  of  marble  are 
not  very  uncommon  in  many  granitic  countries.  A  stone  from 
this  island,  called  by  Mr.  Raspe  a  jade,  in  Mr.  Greville's  opi- 
nion greatly  resembles,  in  almost  every  respect,  the  corundum 
or  adamantine  spar. 

The  mineralogy  of  Eigg,  Rume,  and  Canna,  follows.  The 
former  consists  of  strata  of  schistose  clay,  lime,  and  sandstone. 


*  If,  as  is  contended  by  some  able  mineralogists,  shells  are  found  in  snine 
basalts,  it  will  destroy  this  suspicion.  We  afterwards  find  at  Eigg,  basalt  aller- 
ixatlng  with  sandstone. 
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alternating  with  basalt  or  whacken.     In  one  part  the  basaltic 
rock  is  penetrated  by  veins  of  pitch- and  horn-stone. 

*  Although  pitchstone  has  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, it  has  not  been  before  described  as  belonging  to  the  rocks  of 
trap  formation.  Haquet,  indeed,  mentions,  that  he  observed  basalt 
columns  converted  into  glass,  among  the  basalt  of  the  Veronese. 
This  is  very  probably  pitchstone ;  yet  we  cannot  say  30  with  cer- 
tainty, as  the  appearance  is  not  described  with  suflicient  exactness. 
Obsidian,  however,  which,  as  we  have  before  observed,  is  nearly  al- 
lied to  pitchstone,  has  been  lately  observed  by  Humbold,  stratified 
■with  basalt,  at  the  top  of  the  peak  of  TenerifF.'     p.  45. 

Scure-Eigg  is  a  vast  and  tremendous  mountain,  consisting  of 
columns  in  various  directions,  and  differing  in  the  number  of 
their  angles.  It  is  indeed  formed  in  all  the  eccentric  wildness 
of  nature  sporting  without  controul.  The  columns  are  of  a 
species  of  porphyry,  with  a  base  of  an  intermediate  nature  be- 
tween basalt  and  pitchstone. 

Rume  is  nearly  similar  in  its  make,  though  it  has  no  lime- 
stone strata  ;  but  our  author  found,  in  a  ravine,  pieces  of  lime- 
Stone,  with  interspersed  bituminous  matter.  The  spot  has  been 
said  to  have  afforded  coal. 

Canna  contains  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  Hebrides. 
It  is  formed  by  a  little  island  adjoining,  consisting  of  trap,  and 
bounded  by  land  cliffs  of  columnar  basalt.  The  columns  some- 
times rest  on  tufa  j  but  the  latter  occasionally  occurs  without 
ihe  covering. 

*  The  pillars  vary  verj'  much,  not  cinly  in  size,  but  also  in  the 
number  of  sides;  and  frequently  they  are  to  be  seen  bent,  when  their 
length  and  breadth  is  less  than  the  upright  ones.  Immediately 
below  the  stratum  of  basalt,  there  is  a  stratum  of  wacken,  which 
contains  calcareous  spar,  elegant  capillaiy  zeolite,  quartz  crystals, 
blackish-coloured  crystals,  whose  nature  I  am  ignorant  of,  and, 
itiors  rarely,  crystals  of  leucit,  or  Vesuvian  garnet.  To  this  suc- 
ceeds another  stratum  of  basalt;  and  below  it,  a  stratum  of  wacken; 
and  so  on,  alternately,  to  the  bottom  of  the  cliffs.*     p.  56. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  island,  coal,  it  is  said,  has  been  disco- 
vered, in  a  stratum  six  or  eight  inches  thick,  in  a  whinstone 
rock.  In  the  tufa,  bituminated  wood  is  occasionally  found, 
which  leads  the  author  to  enumerate  the  different  observations 
of  mineralogists  on  this  subject.  It  chiefly  occurs  in  whacken 
or  clay,  occasionally  in  schistus,  and  is  sometimes  supposed  to 
be  flattened  by  the  superincumbent  weight. — Skye  is  described 
at  some  length.  It  is  varied  by  mountains  and  lochs,  and  con- 
tains numerous  caverns.  The  higher  parts  of  the  island  consist 
of  whacken  and  basalt;  but  the  lower  contain  limestone,  argil- 
laceous, and  other  alluvial  strata.     In  the  whacken,  coal  is  oc- 
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casionally  found.  In  some  parts  the  rocks  were  porphyritic, 
tind  pitchstone  seems  to  occur  in  the  porphyry,  either  in  strata 
or  thin  veins ;  but  its  particular  state  is  left  to  future  and  more 
careful  inquiry.  The  mountains  from  Sconser  to  Brcadford 
are  chiefly  of  porphyry  verging  to  granitel.  The  mountain 
of  Ben-na-callich  is  of  marble  mixed  occasionally  -with  horn- 
blende and  porphyry,  sometimes,  if  we  understand  our  author 
correctly,  covered  with  a  granitel.  The  description  of  the  vie\V 
from  Ben-na-callich  we  shall  transcribe. 

*  We  now  hastened  with  eager  step  towards  the  summit,  arid  soon 
reached  the  cairn,  which  is  upon  the  most  elevated  part  of  the 
mountain.  Here,  our  most  sanguine  expectations  were  more  than 
realised,  every  faculty  for  a  while  seemed  arrested,  until  v.-e  could 
burst  into  an  exclamation  on  the  vastness  of  the  scene,  and  on  the 
mighty  and  eternal  power  of  Him  who  framed  so  great  a  work* 
Before  us,  were  many  great  valleys  bounded  by  lofty  mountains, 
whose  steep  sides  were  red,  owing  to  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
elements,  and  furrowed  by  the  many  torrents  which  collect  during' 
the  dreadful  storms  that  often  reign  in  these  wilds.  At  a  greater 
distance,  the  dark,  lurid  and  terrible  summits  of  the  Cullin  moun- 
tains retiring  in  majesty  among  the  clouds ;  thus  dirnly  seen,  adding 
much  to  the  sublimity  of  the  scene.  To  the  north,  we  observed 
below  us  the  low-  part  of  the  island,  with  the  isles  of  Rona,  Rasay, 
Scalpa,  and  Pladda  :  towards  the  east  and  south,  the  rugged  moun- 
tains of  the  mainland  appeared  stretching  in  all  the  grandeur  of  Al- 
pine wildness  to  the  point  of  Ardnamurchan  ;  and  nearer,  the  isles 
of  Eigg  and  Rume  added  to  the  variety  of  this  interesting  prospect. 
—We  stood  long  enraptured  with  the  wonderful  scene;  but  the 
darkening  of  the  sky  admonished  us  to  shoi-ten  our  stay,  and  hasten, 
again  to  the  valley.  The  clouds  were  now  seen  driving  through  the 
glens,  and  covering  the  mountains  with  a  dark  veil;  soon  all  was  lost 
in  grand  confusion  ;  what  a  few  minutes  before  was  clear  and  di- 
stinct, was  now  a  troubled  scene  of  tremendous  mountainous  peaks, 
shooting  above  the  dark  clouds,  and  reddened  valleys  dimly  seen 
through  the  driving  mist  and  rain.  We  took  the  lea  side  of  the 
^    mountain,  and  soon  reached  the  house  of  Cory.'     Vol.  ii.  p*.  94. 

Rasay  consists  of  porphyry  and  sandstone  ;  and  the  higher 
parts  of  gneiss  and  hornblende.  Nearly  opposite-  to  Portree 
harbour,  on  the  west,  felspar  porphyry  appears,  forming  low 
cliffs  on  the  shore.  Above  the  porphyry  is  basalt. — The  mine- 
ralogy of  Rona  resembles  that  of  the  north  of  Rasay;  and 
Scalpa  is  a  low  island,  chiefly  alluvial  j  but  the  higher  parts  con- 
sist principally  of  granitel. 

Having  visited  the  islands  adjoining  the  western  coast  of 
Scotland,  Qur  author  sailed  up  the  Sound  to  Elean-reach,  situated 
on  the  main  land,  leaving  the  islands  further  west  till  another 
season.  We  trust  he  will  not  republish  the  present  work 
with  the  future  tour.     We  have  already  reprehended  the  disiri- 
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genuity  of  copying  so  much  from  his  former  pubHcation,  which 
deserves  perhaps  a  harsher  censure  than  it  has  drawn  from  us. 
Should  he  pursue  this  plan,  we  shall  certainly  give  his  conduct 
its  true  character.  From  Bernera,  Mr.  Jameson  proceeds  to 
Fort- Augustus,  passing  Glen-Elg  and  Glen-Sheill.  From  the 
account  of  the  latLer,  we  shall  transcribe  the  description  of  some 
wild  and  romantic  scenery. 

*  Imtnediatt'ly  after  leaving  the  inn,  we  entered,  by  a  narrow,  ab- 
rupt pass,  into  Glcn-Sheill.     Tremendous   mountains  rose  on  eacli 
side,   but,  farther  distant,  all  was  dark  and  indistinct  :  it  was  but 
twilight  ;  the  obscurity  thus  thrown  over  the  scene  was  peculiarly 
impressive.     Before  us,  towards  the  head  of  the  glen,  the  clouds 
were  cleared  away  as  the  day  advanced,  and  the  opening,  the  modest, 
mellow  tints  of  the  morning  cheared  us  with  the  prospect  of  a  charm- 
ing day  for  a  journey  through  a  <:ountry  so  dreary  and  wild.     We 
were   soon  gi-ievously  disappointed  ;  the  clouds  were  seen   rapidly 
covering  the  mountains;  the  ravines,  situated  near  the  summits,  ap- 
peared white,  from  the  water  rushing  over  their  rugged  bottom;  and 
soon  the  whole  glen  was  obscured,  and  the  rain  poured  down  with 
great  violence.     We  continued  our  disagreeable  journey,  which  had 
but  little  diversity  :  only,  now  and  then,  a  partial  dispersion  of  the 
clouds  allovved  us  to  observe  many  grand,  peaked  mountains,  rising 
to  a  tremendous  height,  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  glen.     At 
length,  having  reached  far  up  the  glen,  we  came  to  a  narrow  pass, 
where  the  waters  were  collected  from  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
They  were  precipitated   over   rude   fragments  of  the   rocks;    and, 
swollen  and  pent  up  in  a  narrow  channel,  rushed  impetuously  forth 
until  they  gained  the  level  bottom  of  the  glen,  where  the  river  flowed 
*'  calm,  sluggish,  silent."     Such  scenes  are  the  greatest  ornament 
of  the  Scottish  glens — where  the  stream,  collected  from  the  rude 
mountains,  glides  through  the  mossy  wilds,  and  descends,  by  succes- 
sive falls,  through  the  rocks,  shadowed  by  the  overhanging  woods,- 
till   gathering    strength,    "  it  boils,    and    wheels,    and   foams,    and 
thunders  through."     Indeed,  in  the  course  of  this  glen,  we  saw  all 
the  various  beauties  which  a  river  displays  in  a  wild  and  mountainous 
country.     The  tumultuous  noise    of  the    waters  was  reverberated 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  continued  to  be  heard  long 
after  we  had  lost  sight  of  them.     The  road  was  now  nearly  impas- 
sable, torrents  crossing  it  every  few  yards;  which,  in  some  places, 
were  so  rapid  and  deep,  as  to  endanger  our  lives  in  crossing  them: 
our  guide    having   stumbled,    with    great    difficulty    saved   himself. 
Having  forded  these  torrents,  we  at  length  advanced  into  a  more 
open  part  of  the  glen,  where  the  road  was  better  :  here  the  storm 
began  to  abate ;  the  clouds  gradually  rose  ;  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
sun  again  beamed  upon  us.    When  we  looked  back  to  the  mountainous 
scene  of  Glen-Sheill,  still  obscured  by  dark  clouds,  it  formed  a  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  scene  before  us.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  i6i. 

The  hills  in  this  country  consist  of  granite  and  micaceous 
«chistus ;  but  the  mineralogy  of  the  main  land  has  been  often 
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describecl,  and  our  author's  journey  was  too  rapid  to  enable 
him  to  add  much  to  the  accounts  of  former  travelers.  He  stops, 
indeed,  to  notice  again  Dr.  Hutton's  system,  or  has  since  inter- 
woven his  observations  with  his  -hasty  tour.  We  can  easily 
forgive  him,  however,  when  v/e  reilect  on  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  the  following  geological  remarks. 

*  These  objections  bear  much  against  Dr.  Hutton's  opinion,  and 
may  probably  appear,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  disprove  it.     I 
shall  not  stop  here,  however,  but  shall  now  mention  a  fact,  which  to 
me  seems  to  remove,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  doubts  with  re- 
spect to  the  connexion  of  the  granite  with  the  other  strata.     The 
observations  of  Werner,  Charpentier,  Saussure,    Reuss,   and   other 
geologists  of  the  highest  character,  have  demonstrated  that  granite, 
when  it  is  covered  by  strata  of  gneiss,  gradually  acquires  a  shistose 
fracture,  and  at  length  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  it;  the  gneiss, 
when  covered  by  micaceous  shistus,  gradually  passes  into  it  by  the 
loss  of  its  felspar;  and  lastly,  when  ardesia,  or  primitive  argillaceous ~ 
shistus  covers  the  micaceous  shistus,  a  distinct  gradation  is  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  disappearance  of  the  quartz,  and  the  encrease  of  the 
argillaceous  ingredient.     Here  then  we  have  a  demonstration   that 
these  different  strata  have  been  formed  in    the  same   manner,   and 
nearly  at  the  same  time  ;  therefore  any  speculations  which  refer  to 
one  of  these  kinds  of  strata  are   equally  applicable  to  the   others  ; 
consequently  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Hutton  is  to  be  considered  as 
unsatisfactory.     The  transition  of  these  strata  into  each  other  is  not 
an  appearance  confined  to  one  country ;   it  has  attracted  the  notice 
of  geologists  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  has  been  universally  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  formation  of  these  different 
strata.     The  appearance  of  the  veins  of  granite  shooting  from  the 
€trata   of  granite  into  the   shistus,  may  be   explained  in   the  same 
manner  as  common  veins.     Granite  strata  are  frequently  traversed  by 
veins  of  granite,  and  these  veins,  although  in  general  of  a  different 
grain  from  the  rock  through  which  they  run,  yet,  in  some  instances, 
it  is   with  great  difiiculty  that  we  can  distinguish  them  from  the 
stratified  rock.     Now,  as   it  is   nearly   demonstrated  that  granite, 
gneiss,  micaceous  shistus,  and  ardesia,  are  of  the  same  formation,  it 
is  not  at  all  improbable  that  rents  would  as  readily  extend  through. 
the  gneiss  and  granite,  as  through  the  gneiss  and  micaceous  shistus; 
and  that  these  rents  would  be  afterwards  filled  up  with  granite  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  strata,  and  thus  form  the  appearance  of  the  granite 
invading  the  shistus.'     Vol.  ii.   p.  167. 

Mr.  Jameson  prefers  the  route  by  Garvimoi-e  to  that  by 
Fort-William,  and  proceeds  by  Dalwhynnle,  Dalnacardoch, 
Blair  in  Athol,  Bunkeld,  and  Perth,  to  the  Frith  of  Forth.  We 
find  nothing  added  to  what  we  already  Vwqw'  of  the  mineralogy 
of  this  district,  if  v/e  except  only  the  particular  account  oi  the 
miiieralogy  of  the  country  between  Fort-Augustus  and  Inverr 
ness.     It  consists  of  micaceous  schistus  and  granite. 

The  mineralogy  of  the  Orkneys  is  very  imperfectly  detailed. 
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It  exhibits  chiefly  schistose  clay  and  sandstone,  with  an  occasi- 
onal appearance  of  limestone,  and  sometimes  basalt,  principally 
in  Pomona.  From  the  Orkneys,  our  author  hastens  through 
Scotland  by  Wick,  Bcrrydale,  Dornoch,  Tain,  Cromarty.  Fort- 
George,  Nairn,  Forres,  Elgin,  Lossiemouth,  Cullen,  Portsoy, 
BanfF,  Aberdeen,  Stonehaven,  and  Dundee,  to  the  embouchure 
of  the  Forth. — In  the  former  part  of  this  tour  the  base  of  the 
mountains  is  a  sandstone,  but  it  is  succeeded  by  an  arenaceous 
breccia,  in  which  are  mixed  fragments  of  red  granite,  quartz, 
and  micaceous  schistus.  The  sunmiit  is  quartz,  and  probably, 
in  other  parts,  granite.  In  the  remainder  of  the  journey,  we 
meet  with  nothing  peculiarly  interesting  which  can  for  a  mo- 
ment detain  us. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  repeat,  that  in 
the  present  volume  we  too  glaringly  perceive  the  arts  of  a  pro- 
fessed book-maker.  The  account  of  Arran,  the  Shetland  Islands, 
the  chapters  on  peat  and  kelp,  were  transcribed  while  the  former 
volume  was  still  unsold;  for  we  received  it,  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  advertisement,  we  inquired  for  the  present  work.  This 
step  is  likely  to  be  repeated  in  the  tour  of  the  islands  still  far- 
ther to  the  west ;  for  no  promise  is  made  of  a  separate  publica- 
tion. We  must  therefore  interpose  this  caution  to  purchasers, 
unless  the  author  declare  publicly  what  his  intentions  are ;  for 
a  second  imposition  cannot  be  admitted.  In  the  mean  time 
"we  must  add,  that  the  errors  in  orthography  and  grammar  are 
too  striking  to  pass  without  the  severest  reprehension.  If  the 
author  be  himself  uneducated,  he  should  apply  for  assistance  to 
somebody  who  can  remedy  his  defects.  In  other  respects  we  can 
commend  him :  he  seems  well  acquainted  with  mineralogy,  and 
•with  the  best  works  on  the  subject :  he  has  described  faithfully 
what  he  saw;  and  his  geological  observations  are  just  and  accu- 
rate. 


Art.  VII. — The  Works,  in  Natural  History,  of  the  late  Rev.  Gil- 
bert White f  A'.  M.  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Comprising 
the  Natural  History  of  Selborne ;  the  Naturalist's  Calendar;  and 
viiscellaneous  Observations,  extracted  from  his  Papers.  To  'which 
are  added,  a  Calendar  and  Observations,  by  W.  Markivick,  Esq, 
1  Vols.  Zvo.   14X.  Boards.     White.     1802. 


h 


W  E  noticed  this  respectable  and  intelligent  author's  Natural 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Selborne  in  our  67th  volume,  O.  S, 
p.  35,  and  paid  that  tribute  of  applause  which  his  diligence,  his 
benevolence,  and  learning,  so  well  merited.  In  these  volumes 
that  account  is  re-printed,  or  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  relates  to 
the  Natural  History,    omitting  the  Antiquities.     The  platei 
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"wMcK  relate  to  the  picturesque  description,  the  buildings,  or 
churches,  are  therefore  unnecessary.  We  find  only,  as  a  fron- 
tisplce  to  the  first  volume,  the  vignette  in  the  title-page  of  the 
former  work,  much  worn  and  very  indistinct,  with  the  different 
view  of  the  mytilus  crista  galli,  nearly  in  the  same  state.  A 
coloured  plate  of  the  charadrius  himantopus,  a  bird  accidentally 
shot  at  Selborne,  for:ns  the  frontispice  to  the  second  volume  ; 
and,  illustrative  of  one  of  the  miscellaneous  observations,  we 
find  also  a  coloured  plate  of  a  supposed  hybrid  pheasant.  Of 
the  natural  history  of  Selborne  we  need  therefore  say  no  more. 
Of  the  author  himself,  however — the  unvaried  tenor  of  whose 
blameless  life  scarcely  presents  a  single  incident — we  shall  tran- 
scribe a  short  account  from  the  advertisement. 

'  Gilbert  White  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  White  of  Selborne,  Esq. 

and  of  Ann  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Holt,  rector  of  Streatham  in 

Surrey,     He  was  born  at  Selborne  on  July  i8,  1720;  and  received 

his  school-education  at  Basingstoke,  under  the  Rev.  Thomas  Warton, 

vicar  of  that  place,  and  father  of  those  two  distinguished  literary 

characters,  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,   master  cf  Winchester   school,   and 

Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  poetry-professor  at  Oxford.    He  was  admitted 

at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  December  1739,  and  took  his  degree. 

of  bachelor  of  arts  in  June  1743.     In  March   1744  ^^  ^'^'^^  elected 

fellow  of  his  college.     He  became  master  of  arts  in   October  1746, 

and  was  admitted   one  of  the  senior  proctors  of  the  university  in 

April  1752.    Being  of  an  unambitious  temper,  and  strongly  attached 

to  the  charms  of  rural  scenery,  he   early  fixed  his  residence  in  his 

native  village,  where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  literary 

occupations,  and  especially  in  the  study  of  nature.     This  he  followed 

with  patient  assiduity,  and  a  mind  ever  open  to  the  lessons  of  piety 

and  benevolence  which  such  a  study  is  so  well  calculated  to  afford. 

Though  several  occasions  offered  of  settling  upon  a  college  living, 

he  could  never  persuade  himself  to  quit  the  beloved  spot,  which  was, 

indeed,  a  peculiarly  happy  situation  for  an  observer.     He  was  much. 

csteenied  by  a  select  society  of  intelligent  and  worthy  friends,  to  whom 

he  paid  occasional  visits.     Thus  his  days  past  [^passed"^,  tranquil  and. 

serene,  with  scarcely  any  other  vicissitudes  than  those  of  the  seasons, 

till  they  closed  at  a  mature  age  on  June  26,  1793.'     ^o\.  i.   p.  vii. 

The  next  part  of  this  collection  is  the  Naturalist's  Calendar, 
published  separately,  some  time  since,  by  Dr.  Alkin.  We  do 
not  recollect  that  it  has  occurred  in  our  journal;  and  indeed  It 
furnishes  no  particular  subject  cf  remark,  as  it  contains  only  the 
jeraof  the  appearance,  Stc.  of  diiferent  birds  and  flowers.  This 
calendar  is  illustrated  by  the  corresponding  observations  of  Mr. 
Markwick,  at  Catsfield,  near  Battle,  in  Surry. 

The  miscellaneous  observations  in  natural  history  relate  to 
birds,  quadrupeds,  insects  and  vermes,  vegetables,  and  mete- 
orology.    Tiiey  are  light  and  pleasing,  illustrated  frequently  by 
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some  judicious  remarks  from  Mr.  Markwick,  by  whom  tlicy 
w-^re  collected  from  Mr.  White's  papers.  It  would  be  invidious 
to  point  out  a  few  errors  of  no  great  import  j  and  we  shall  se- 
lect for  tlie  reader's  entertainment,  perhaps  for  his  instruction, 
an  observation  or  two  from  each  head.  We  shall  first  insert  the 
following  amusing  effect  of  an  instinctive  affection  of  partridges. 
for  the  preservation  of  their  young  5  having  premised  that 
•w^e  observe  in  the  last  volume  of  the  American  Transactions, 
(which  we  are  sorry  has  been  accidentally  overlooked,  but  which 
we  mean  to  notice  very  soon)  that  Dr.  Barton  has  attributed  the 
fancied  fascination  of  birds  by  serpents  to  the  same  cause.  The 
effects  are,  indeed,  apparently  the  same. 

*    HEN    PARTRIDGE. 

*  A  hen  partridge  came  out  of  a  ditch,  and  ran  along  shivering 
with  her  wings  and  crying  out  as  if  wounded  and  unable  to  get  from 
us.  While  the  dam  acted  this  distress,  the  boy  who  attended  me 
saw  her  brood,  that  was  small  and  unable  to  fly,  run  for  sheher  into 
an  old  fox-earth  under  the  bank.     So  wonderful  a  power  is  instinct. 

-    *  White. 

*  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  an  old  partridge  feign  itself  wounded 
and  run  along  on  the  ground  fluttering  and  ciying  before  either  dog 
or  man,  to  draw  them  away  from,  its  helpless  unfledged  young  ones. 
I  have  seen  it  often,  and  once  in  particular  I  saw  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  old  bird's  soHcitude  to  save  its  brood.  As  I  was  hunting 
a  young  pointer,  the  dog  ran  on  a  brood  of  very  small  partridges ; 
the  old  bird  cried,  fluttered,  and  ran  tumbling  along  just  before  the 
dog's  nose  till  she  had  drawn  him  to  a  considerable  distance,  when 
she  took  wing  and  flew  still  farther  off,  but  not  out  of  the  field:  on 
this  the  dog  returned  to  me,  near  which  place  the  young  ones  lay 
concealed  in  the  grass,  which  the  old  bird  no  sooner  perceived  than 
she  flew  back  again  to  us,  settled  just  before  the  dog's  nose  again, 
and  by  rolling  and  tumbling  about  drew  off  his  attention  from  her 
young,  and  thus  preserved  her  brood  a  second  time.  I  have  also 
seen,  when  a  kite  has  been  hovering  over  a  covey  of  young  par- 
tridges,-the 'old  birds  fly  up  at  the  bird  of  prey,  screaming  and 
fighting  with  all  their  might  to  preserve  their  brood. — Markwick.* 
Vol.  ii.   p.  170- 

What  relates  to  the  hybrid  pheasant  is  more  important.  Hy- 
brid birds  are  peculiarly  rare;  and  Mr.  Markwick's  suggestion  is 
well  founded. 

*  A  hybrid  pheasant. 

•  Lord  Stawell  sent  me  from  the  great  lodge  in  the  Holt  a  curious 
bird  fc;r  my  inspection.  It  was  found  by  the  spaniels  of  one  of  his 
keepers  in  a  coppice,  and  shot  on  the  wing.  The  shape,  air,  and 
habit  of  the  bird,  and  the  scarlet  ring  rouiid  the  eyes,  agreed  well 
with  the  appearance  of  a  cock  pheasant  ;  but  then  the  head  and 
neck,  and  breast  and  belly  were  of  a  glossy  black :  and  thovigb  it 
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wciglied  three  pounds  three  ounces  and  a  half,  the  weight  of  a  large 
full-grown  cock  pheasant,  yet  there  were  no  signs  of  any  spurs  on  the 
legs,  as  is  usual  with  all  grown  cock  pheasants,  who  have  long  ones. 
The  legs  and  feet  were  naked  of  feathers,  and  therefore  it  could  be 
•nothing  of  the  grous  kind.  In  the  tail  were  no  long  bending  feathers, 
such  as  cock  pheasants  usually  have,  and  are  characteristic  of  the  sex. 
The  tail  was  much  shorter  than  the  tail  of  a  hen  pheasant,  and  blunt 
and  square  at  the  end.  The  back,  wing  feathers,  and  tail,  were  all 
of  a  pale  russet  curiously  streaked,  somewhat  like  the  upper  parts  of 
a  hen  partridge.  I  returned  it  with  my  verdict,  that  it  was  probably 
a  spurious  or  hybrid  hen  bird,  bred  between  a  cock  pheasant  and 
some  domestic  fowl.  When  I  came  to  talk  with  the  keeper  who 
brought  it,  he  told  me  that  some  pea-hens  had  been  known  last  sum- 
mer to  haunt  the  coppices  and  coverts  whei'e  this  mule  was  found. 

'  Mr.  Elmer,  of  Farnham,  the  famous  game  painter,  was  employed 
to  take  an  exact  copy  of  this  curious  bird. 

'  N.  B.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that  some  good  judges  have 
imagined  this  bird  to  have  been  a  stray  grous  or  black-cock ;  it  is 
however  to  be  observed,  that  Mr.  W.  remarks,  that  its  legs  and  feet 
were  naked,  whereas  those  of  the  grous  are  feathered  to  the  toes. 

'  White. 

*  Mr.  Latham  observes  that  "  pea-hens,  after  they  have  done  lay- 
ing, sometimes  assume  the  plumage  of  the  male  bird,"  and  has  given 
a  figure  of  the  male-feathered  pea-hen  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Leverian 
Museum ;  and  M.  Salerne  remarks,  that  "  the  hen  pheasant,  when 
she  has  done  laying  and  sitting,  will  get  the  plumage  of  the  male." 
May  not  this  hybrid  pheasant  (as  Mr.  White  calls  it)  be  a  bird  of  this 
kind?  that  is,  an  old  hen  pheasant  which  had  just  begun  to  assum.e 
the  plumage  of  the  cock. — Markwick.'     Vol.  ii.   p.  171. 

Once  more. 

•   HEN    HARRIER. 

V*  A  neighbouring  gentleman  sprung  a  pheasant  in  a  wheat  stubble, 
■afid  shot  at  it ;  when,  notwithstanding  the  report  of  the  gun,  it  was 
immediately  pursued  bv  the  blue  hawk,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
hen-harrier,  but  escaped  into  some  covert.  He  then  sprung  a  second, 
and  a  third,  in  the  same  field,  that  got  away  in  the  same  manner; 
the  hawk  hovering  round  him  all  the  while  that  he  was  beating  the 
held,  conscious  no  doubt  of  the  game  that  lurked  in  the  stubble. 
Hence  we  may  conclude  that  this  bird  of  prey  was  rendered  very 
daring  and  bold  by  hunger,  and  that  hawks  cannot  always  seize  their 
game  when  they  please.  We  may  farther  observe,  that  they  cannot 
pounce  their  quarry  on  the  ground  where  it  might  b'-  :ibie  to  make  a 
stout  resistance,  since  so  large  a  fowl  as  a  pheasant  could  net  but  be 
visible  to  the  piercing  eye  of  a  hawk,  when  hovering  over  the  field. 
Hence  that  propensity  of  cowring  and  squatting  till  they  are  almost 
trod  on,  which  no  doubt  was  intended  as  a  mode  of  security  :  though 
long  rendered  destructive  to  the  whole  race  of  gallinas  by  the  inven- 
tion of  nets  and  guns. — Wnrri. 

*  Of  the  great  boldness  and  rapacity  of  birds  of  prey  when  urged 
on    by  hunger,    I   have    seen  several   instances  ;  particularly,  when 
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shooting  in  the  winter  in  company  with  two  friends,  a  woodcock  fletv 
across  us  closely  pursued  by  a  small  hawk;  we  all  three  fired  at  the 
woodcock  instead  of  the  hawk,  which,  notwithstanding  the  report  of 
three  guns  close  by  it,  continued  its  pursuit  of  the  woodcock,  struck 
it  dowU;  and  carried  it  off,  as  we  afterwards  discovered. 

*  At  another  time,  when  partridge-shooting  with  a  friend,  we  saw 
a  ring-tail  hawk  rise  out  of  a  pit  with  some  large  bird  in  its  claws ; 
though  at  a  great  distance,  we  both  fired  and  obliged  it  to  drop  its 
prey,  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  partridges  which  we  were  in 
pursuit  of;  and  lastly,  in  an  evening,  I  shot  at  and  plainly  saw  that 
I  had  wounded  a  partridge,  but  it  being  late  was  obliged  to  go  home 
without  finding  it  again.  The  next  morning  I  walked  round  my  land 
■without  any  gun,  but  a  favourite  old  spaniel  followed  my  heels^ 
When  I  cam.e  near  the  field  where  I  had  wounded  the  bird  the  evening 
before,  I  heard  the  partridges  call,  and  seeming  to  be  much  dis- 
turbed. On  my  approaching  the  bar-way,  they  all  rose,  some  on 
my  right  and  ^orae  on  my  left  hand;  and  just  before  and  over  my 
head,  I  perceived,  (though  indistinctly  from  the  extreme  velocity  of 
their  motion)  two  birds  fly  directly  against  each  other,  when  instant- 
ly, to  my  great  astonishment,  down  dropped  a  partridge  at  my  feet; 
the  dog  immediately  seized  it,  and  on  examination  I  found  the  blood 
flow  very  fast  from  a  fresh  wound  in  the  head,  but  there  was  some 
dry  clotted  blood  on  its  wings  and  side;  whence  I  concluded  that  a 
hawk  bad  singled  out  my  wounded  bird  as  the  object  of  his  prey, 
and  had  struck  it  dov/n  the  instant  that  my  approach  had  obliged  the 
birds  to  rire  on  the  wing;  but  the  space  between  the  hedges  was  so 
small,  and  the  motion  of  the  birds  so  instantaneous  and  quick,  that  I 
could  not  distinctly  observe  the  operation. — Markwick.'  Vol.  ii. 
p.  1 80. 

Many  other  amusing  passages  might  be  adduced;  but  our 
extracts  have  been  sufficiently  copious  on  this  part  of  the  vo- 
lume. Mr.  White  seems  inclined  to  believe  in  the  torpid  state 
of  many  birds,  and  at  least  of  a  part  of  the  swallow-race,  during 
winter;  in  u-hich  opinion  Mr.  Markwick  appears  to  join,  but 
adds  some  circumstances  v/hich  would  at  least  prevent  a  hasty 
judgement.  In  fact,  the  subject  is  hitherto  far  from  ap- 
proaching a  decision.  "Were  the  supposed  birds  of  passage  tor- 
pid in  vi'inter,  their  haunts  would  certainly  have  been  sometimes 
discovered;  and  that  migration  is  not  uncommon  among  birds, 
we  know  from  the  wintering  of  many  of  them  among  us,  which, 
on  the  approach  of  a  more  genial  season,  return  to  their  accus- 
tomed haunts. 

The  observations  on  quadrupeds  are  of  little  importance; 
those  on  insects  are  more  new  and  valuable.  We  shall  select 
the  account  of  the— 

<  ICHNEUMON   PLY. 

*  I  saw  lately  a  small  ichneumon  fly  attack  a  spider  much  larger 
than  itself  on  a  grass  walk.  When  the  spider  made  any  resistance, 
the  ichneumon  applied  her  tail  to  him,  and  stung  him  with  great  ve-* 
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liemence,  so  tliat  he  soon  became  dead  and  motionless.  The  ichneu- 
mon then  running  backward  drew  her  prey  very  nimbly  over  the 
walk  into  the  standing  grass.  This  spider  would  be  deposited  ia 
some  hole  where  the  ichneumon  would  lay  some  eggs  ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  eggs  were  hatched,  the  carcase  would  afford  ready  food  for  the 
maggots. 

*  Perhaps  some  eggs  might  be  injected  into  the  body  of  the  spider, 
in  the  act  of  stinging.  Some  ichneumons  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
aureliaof  moths  and  butterflies. — White. 

'  In  my  Naturalist's  Calendar  for  1795,  July  21st,  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing note : 

"  It  is  not  uncommon  for  some  of  the  species  of  ichneumon  flies  to 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  chrysalis  of  a  butterfly  :  some  time  ago  I 
put  two  of  the  chrysalis  of  a  butterfly  into  a  box,  and  covered  it 
with  gauze,  to  discover  what  species  of  butterfly  they  would  pro- 
duce :  but  instead  of  a  butterfly,  one  of  them  produced  a  number  of 
small  ichneumon  flies." 

*  There  are  many  instances  of  the  great  service  these  little  insects 
are  to  mankind  in  reducing  the  number  of  noxious  insects,  by  depo- 
siting their  eggs  in  the  soft  bodies  of  their  larva',  but  none  more  re- 
markable than  that  of  the  ichneumon  tipttlx,  which  pierces  the  ten- 
der body  and  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  larva  of  the  tipula  triiici,  an  in- 
sect which,  when  it  abounds  greatly,  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  grains 
of  wheat.  This  operation  I  have  frequently  seen  it  perform  with 
wonder  and  dehght. — Mak.kwicxc.*     Vol.  ii.  p.  231. 

Prom  the  remarks  on  vegetables  we  shall  select  one  circum- 
stance only, 

*  FAIRY-RINGS. 

*  The  cause,  occasion,  call  it  what  you  will,  of  fairy-rings,  sub- 
sists in  the  turf,  and  is  conveyable  with  it :  for  the  turf  of  my  garden- 
walks,  brought  from  the  down  above,  abounds  with  those  appear- 
ances, which  vary  their  shape,  and  shift  situation  continually,  disco- 
vering themselves  now  in  circles,  now  in  segments,  and  sometimes  ia 
irregular  patches  and  spots.  Wherever  they  obtain,  puft'-balls  abound; 
the  seeds  of  which  were  doubtless  brought  in  the  turf. — White-* 
Vol.  ii.   p.  258. 

On  the  whole,  we  should  have  been  better  pleased  if  the 
former  volume  had  been  re-printed  entire  -,  and,  with  respect  to 
the  additions,  though  very  amusing,  they  add  little  to  the  stock 
of  science.  They  would  perhaps  have  agreeably  enlivened  con- 
versation, but  for  publication  were  scarcely  of  sufficient  im- 
portance. They  will,  however,  have  their  utility,  if  they  lead  re- 
cluse observers  to  minute  their  remarks;  but  v.^e  would  wish 
also  that  such  would  connect  and  compare  them  with  those  of 
others,  either  to  confirm,  confute,  or  to  suggest  doubts  of  what 
has  been  hitherto  noticed. 


(    4.18     ) 

Art.  VIII. — The  Flowers  of  Persian  Literature  •'  contawlng  Ex- 
tracts from  the  most  celebrated  Authors ^  In  Prose  and  Verse  ; 
'with  a  Translation  into  English  :  being  a  Companion  to  Sir  U^il- 
Ham  Jones's  Persian  Grammar.  To  ivhich  is  prefixed  an  Essay 
on  the  Language  and  Literature  of  Persia.  By  S.  Rousseau^ 
Teacher  of  the  Persian  Language.  /\to.  iSs.  Boards.  Sewell. 
i8oi. 

1  HE  editor  of  the  volume  before  us  is  not  only,  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  title-page,  a  teacher,  but  a  printer  of  the  Persian 
language :  and  the  intention  of  the  present  work  is  to  supply 
Oriental  students  with  a  book  of  instruction,  promised  them  by 
sir  William  Jones  in  the  preface  to  his  very  excellent  Persian 
grammar,  but  which  the  multitudinous  engagements  he  after- 
wards contracted  prevented  him  from  compiling.  Our  author, 
in  his  character  of  public  instructor,  has  long  felt  the  difficulty 
accruing  from  the  great  scarcity  of  Persian  books  in  this  country, 
so  deeply  lamented  by  the  late  illustrious  Asiatic  president,  to 
whose  unperformed  promise  he  has  adverted  in  the  following 
passage. 

*  The  deficiency  of  proper  books  was  well  known  to  sir  William 
Jones,  who,  in  his  Grammar,  published  in  1 771,  says,  "  It  was 
my  first  design  to  prefix  to  the  grammar  a  history  of  the  Persian 
language  from  the  time  of  Xenophon  to  our  days,  and  to  have 
added  a  copious  praxis  of  tales  and  poems  extracted  from  the  classi- 
cal writers  of  Persia  ;  but  as  those  additions  would  have  delayed 
the  publication  of  the  grammar,  which  was  principally  wanted," 
(and  so  it  certainly  was  at  the  time  when  sir  William  Jones  wrote, 
there  not  being  any  Persian  grammar  conveyed  by  means  of  the 
Eno-lish  tongue  ;  all  the  grammars,  as  those  of  De  Dieu,  Graves, 
&c.  being  in  Latin,  and  very  scarce,)  "  I  thought  it  adviseable  to 
reserve  them  for  a  separate  volume,  which  the  public  may  expect  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter."  This  work,  however,  although 
promised  so  long  as  thirty  years  ago,  never  appeared,  and  the  public 
were  still  left  to  labour  under  tlie  greatest  embarrassment  in  their 
Oriental  inquiries.  But  by  the  publication  of  the  following  pages, 
compiled  from  a  variety  of  expensive  works,  we  hope  the  difficulty 
will  be  in  some  measure  overcome. 

'  In  the  first  part  is  given  an  Essay  on  the  Language  and  Litera- 
ture of  Persia,  exhibiting  a  concise  history  thereof  from  the  earliest 
accounts  to  the  present  time  ;  interspersed  with  anecdotes  of  the 
most  celebrated  Persian  authors,  and  the  unbounded  munificence  of 
the  eastern  sovereigns  to  tlie  literati,  who  were  invited  to  reside  at 
their  courts  ;  where  they  vv'ere  carefully  watched,  lest,  in  the  hour 
of  discontent,  they  should  make  their  escape  to  the  capital  of  some 
other  monarch. 

*  The  second  part  contains  a  large  selection  of  entertaining  and 
useful  pieces  from  different  authprs,  which  are  given  in  Persian  and 
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English,  so  literal,  that  any  i.^vson,  who  has  acq.ared  the  rudiments 
of  the  language,  may,  with  very  httle  trouble,  turn  them  out  of. 
Persian  into  English.'     v.  vi. 

Our  national  connexion  with  the  East  is  every  day  so  con- 
siderably augmenting,  that — independently  of  the  innumerable 
beauties  and  attnictions  of  Oriental  literature,  which  are  of 
theniselves  amply  sufEcient  to  repay  every  difficulty  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  acquisition  of  the  Persic  and  Arabic  languages — -. 
the -study  of  these  languages  must  necessarily,  in  a  short  time, 
constitute  a  part  of  public  instruction.  He,  therefore,  v/ho  has 
the  hardihood  to  step  forward  as  a  literary  pioneer,  and  volun- 
tarily undertakes,  by  clearing  the  rugged  path  before  us,  to 
facilitate  our  progress,  and  develop  the  enchanting  scenery  of 
the  country,  is  conferring  an  obligation  of  no  small  magnitude 
upon  the  public,  and  is  entitled  to  no  small  portion  of  general 
gratitude. 

The  introductory  *  Essay  on  the  language  and  literature  of 
Persia '  is  tolerably  patched  up  from  the  antecedent  writings  of 
sir  William  Jones,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr,  Champion,  sir  William 
Ouscley,  and  other  English  orientaHsts.  It  commences  with 
an  account  of  its  language  in  the  earliest  sras  of  which  we 
have  any  narrative,  when  the  rustic  Pahlavi  was  the  vernacular 
dialect ;  traces  the  change  from  the  Pahlavi  to  the  courtly  and 
elegant  Deri,  during  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanian  monarchs^ 
the  continued  use  of  the  Parsi,  of  which  the  Deri  was  only  a 
more  pohshed  pi-onunciation,  after  the  irruption  of  the  Tartars, 
and  the  subjugation  of  the  country  by  those  Oriental  Goths; 
and  its  intermixture  with  Arabic  upon  the  subversion  of  the 
empire  of  Iraun  by  the  triumphant  arms  of  Mohammed  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century — from  which  intermixture 
was  formed  the  language  of  the  modern  Persians.  The  oldest 
poems  known  to  Europeans  are  tliose  of  Ferdusi,  who  flourish- 
ed at  the  close  of  the  tenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
centuries  j  and  whose  history  has  been  so  often  detailed  or  re- 
ferred to  in  prior  numbers  of  this  journal,  that  we  shall  pass 
him  by  at  present,  without  any  further  notice   than  observing 

that  the  language  of  his  AaoIj  oLii  [Shah-tidmeh  ^  or  col- 
lection of  heroic  poems  on  the  ancient  histories  of  Persia — an 
immortal  work,  the  English  translation  of  which  we  are  sorry 
to  perceive  relinquished  by  Mr.  Champion— is  very  little  adul- 
terated by  an  admission  of  Arabic,  and,  in  all  probability,  nearly 
approximates  the  vernacular  dialect  of  Persia,  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  Moljammed. 

The  present  is  supposed  to  be  an  age  of  literature,  which  is 
said  to  be  universally  patronised  and  promoted.  If  we  look  to 
the  habitations  of  our  poets  and  our  scholars,  the  proofs  of  such  an 
assertion  are  not,  however,  very  clearly  ascertained  j — and  if 
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we  compare  this  'ooasted  patrona^'^;  and  protection  with  that 
which  was  afforded  by  the  noble  and  th^  opulent  in  periods, 
and  among  people,  which,  for  want  of  being  better  acquainted 
with,  we  are  too  generally  apt  to  despise,  there  are  few  literary 
men  who  will  not  exclaim,  Redeant  Saturnia  regna  ! 

After  enumerating^the  princely  donations  which  were  con- 
ferred on  Abul  Cassem  Ferdusi,  our  author  proceeds  as  fol- 
lows. 

*  Thus  the  princes  of  the  East  seem  to  have  carried  their  attach- 
ment to  men  of  genius  to  a  very  singular  excess ;  even  to  imprison- 
ment when  they  suspected  them  of  an  intention  to  retire.  If  any 
one  of  these  persons  happened  to  escape,  an  embassy  with  presents 
and  apologies  sometimes  followed  the  man  of  learning  ;  and  peremp- 
tory demands  were  often  made  when  more  gentle  methods  had  proved 
fruitless.  These  dem.ands,  however,  were  seldom  complied  with, 
especially  if  the  power  of  the  prince,  with  whom  tbcy  had  taken 
refuge,  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  their  competitors.  Khaukaunee, 
a  very  celebrated  poet,  requested  leave  to  retire  into  the  o/derof  the 
dervishes.  The  sultaun  refused  him  permission,  and  he  fled;  but 
being  pursued,  he  was  brought  back  and  imprisoned  for  several 
months.  Here  he  composed  one  of  his  finest  elegies ;  but  he  was 
at  length  set  at  liberty,  and  soon  after  obtained  leave  to  put  his  de- 
sign in  execution. 

*  A  literary  rivalship  seemed  now  to  subsist  among  the  Moham- 
medan princes  who  had  dismembered  the  khalifat,  every  sultaun 
considering  it  is  an  object  of  the  first  consequence,  to  number  among 
his  friends  the  most  celebrated  poets  or  philosophers  of  their  age. 
No  expense  was  therefore  spared  to  allure  them  to  their  courts,  and 
no  respect  was  wanting  to  fix  a  continuance  of  their  attachment. 
In  addition  to  the  example  of  Khaukaunee  abovementioned,  we 
shall  observe,  that  Mahmood,  sultaun  of  Ghezna,  having  invited 
some  persons  of  genius  to  the  court  of  his  son-in-lavi',  the  kmg  of 
Kharezmee,  the  celebrated  Avicenna,  who  was  of  the  number,  re- 
fused to  go,  and  retired  to  the  capital  of  the  sultaun  of  Jorjan. 
Mahmood  immediately  ordered  a  number  of  portraits  of  this  great 
physician  to  be  copied  ;  and  sent  them  all  around,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover his  retreat.  The  fame  of  his  cures  had,  in  the  mean  time 
reached  the  sultaun  of  Jorjan  ;  who  sent  for  him  to  visit  a  favourite 
nephew,  whose  malady  had  perplexed  the  faculty.  Avicenna  sup- 
posed it  to  be  concealed  love  ;  and  in  the  idea  that  the  fair  object 
might  be  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  king's  haram,  he  desired  the  cham- 
berlain to  describe  the  curiosities  of  the  palace  while  he  felt  the 
prince's  pulse.  On  the  mention  of  a  particular  apartment  he  per- 
ceived an  uncommon  emotion  in  his  patient  ;  but  the  naming  of  the 
lady  who  lived  in  it  entirely  removed  his  doubts.  The  sequel  is  a 
perfect  counterpart  of  the  famous  story  of  Antiochus  and  Stratonice : 
the  prince  was  made  happy.  The  king  conceiving  a  great  desire  to 
see  a  physician  of  such  penetrating  genius,  sent  for  him  ;  and  dis- 
covered him  the  moment  he  appeared,  by  one  of  the  portraits  which 
he  had  received  from  the  sultaun  Mahmood :  but  no  menacescould 
induce  the  king  of  Jorjan  to  deUver  him  up.     He  rewarded  him  oa 
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'Ckt  contrary,  with  riches  and  honours;  and  protected  him,  as  long 
as  he  chose  to  continue  at  his  court,  against  the  powerful  resentment 
of  that  formidable  monarch.'     p.  I4. 

The  essay  concludes  with  *  a  few  observations  on  the  light 
which  Eastern  language  and  literature  may  throw  upon  ancient 
history  and  m\^hology  j'  in  which  we  do  not  perceive  any  thing 
very  new  or  instructive,  or  which  needs  detain  us  for  a  moment. 

While  we  admit  that  Mr.  Rousseau,  by  the  publication  of  the 
present  volume,  has  presented  the  public  with  a  book  of  great 
utility,  we  cannot  avoid  pointing  out  a  few  objections,  which 
may  easily  be  obviated  in  a  new  edition.  Of  these,  our  first 
objection  is  to  his  orthography  of  Oriental  names,  which  seldom 
corresponds  with  the  letters  of  the  original,  and  does  not  al- 
ways convey  the  native  pronunciation.  Asiatic  scholars  are  in- 
deed much  divided  as  to  the  mode  that  should  be  adopted  in 
this  case  ; — some  preferring  an  adherence  to  the  letters,  and 
others  to  the  sound,  of  a  word.  But,  as  Mr.  Rousseau  has  pro- 
fessedly constructed  his  book  upon  the  model  of  one  projected 
by  sir  William  Jones,  and  intends  it  as  a  sequel  to  his  Gram- 
mar, he  should  certainly  have  adhered,  wherever  it  was  not 
very  defective,  to  the  system  of  orthography  established  by  the 
illustrious  president,  especially  as  no  man  appears  to  have  be- 
stowed so  much  attention  upon  this  subject  as  himself.  So 
great,  however,'  is  our  editor's  deviation  in  this  respect,  that 
the  mere  English  reader,  and  even  the  junior  student,  must  be 
at  a  perpetual  loss  to  reconcile  the  difference  which  so  widely 
subsists  between  them.  The  following  short  table  of  compari- 
son may  best  explain  our  meaning. 

Sm  W.  JONES.  MR.  ROUSSEAU. 

I2J  l^s^     Hafi^  Haufez. 

I       il  Vt"-^     Khalcant  Khauhaunee. 

•  •  • 

a       1  ' A^  CnLXaw  jLxJ    Negarhtan'jQuint    Negaurhtaune you'inet^ 
*'  [The  Gallery  of  Pictures  of  Jouini,  a  poem  so  called, 

(C^AAwj    UdIaaJw.)     KoUat  Sadi  Kulleaiit  Sadee. 

♦» 

[The  complete  works  of  Sadi. 

The  manifest  object  of  Mr.  Rousseau  is  to  represent  that 
the  Persian  a,  or  I ,  possesses  the  power  of  aity  and  the  i  or  y 
((^)  that  of  e  or  ee  in  the  English  language.  But,  without 
crowding  words  with  letters  which  do  not  pertain  to  them,  how 
much  better  would  it  have  been,  with  sir  William  Jones,  to  have 
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adhered  to  a  literal  substitution  of  our  own  for  the  Persian  letters, 
and  to  have  stated,  by  a  general  observation,  the  common  power 
of  these  and  other  characters ; — to  have  asserted  in  few  words, 
that  the  former  possesses  the  broad  pronunciation  of  the  French 
and  Spanish,  and  the  latter  the  softer  tone  of  the  Italians. 

We  have  said  tliat  our  author,  notwithstanding  his  devia- 
tion, for  this  purpose,  from  the  literal  characters  of  the  original, 
does  not  at  all  times  exhibit  the  original  sound;  and,  without 
proceeding  farther,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  last  of  these 
four  examples  to  illustrate  our  assertion.  Sir  William  Jones 
gives  us  two  OS,  of  different  powers,    in  his  Persic  alphabet; 

to-wit,  I  or  I ,  uniformly  pronounced,  after  the  French  man- 
ner, auf  or  like,  our  own  a  in  all;  and    «.,   c,  or  Jt,  which  he 

denominates  ain,  demanding  a  far  deeper  pronunciation  still, 
and  verging  towards  the  sound  of  the  English  o.     If  the  name 

of  Hafiz  iliiLii.),  containing  the  first  or  least  broad  of  these 
two  as,  be  spelled,  therefore,  by  our  author  with  a  view  of  ex- 
emplifying the  distinctive  pronunciation,  K^?^fez,  how  comes  it 

to  pass  that  the  name  of  Sadi  ((^^cXAaw  ),  in  which  the  latter 

or  deeper-toned  a  is  employed,  is  spelled  with  a  common  En- 
glish a  alone,  without  any  superadded  vowel  to  discriminate  its 
increased  profundity  of  sound  ?  Upon  the  system  of  sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  they  would  be  both  pronounced  by  the  English 
reader  alike, — and  he  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth, — although 
the  first  syllable  of  Sadi  is  entitled  to  a  broader  tone  than  that 
of  Hafiz  :  but  upon  the  plan  of  our  author,  instead  of  pos- 
sessing a  broader,  it  must  necessarily,  from  the  abstraction  of 
his  diacritical  «,  be  pronounced  far  more  acutely.  In  reality, 
it  has  often  occurred  to  us  that  even  sir  William  Jones  is  not 
quite  correct  in  the  power  he  has  assigned  to  the  broader  o^ 
these  two  os,  in  his  alphabet.  To  us  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
instead  of  being  an  a,  and  pronounced  ain,  it  is  strictly  and 
•properly  an  o,  and  should  be  pronounced  oin ;  that  it  is  alto- 
gether synonymous  with  the  y,  o,  or  cm  of  the  Hebrews, 
which  it  perpetually  resembles  in  sound,  and  from  which  it  was 
probably  derived.  In  truth,  it  can  seldom  be  expressed  other- 
wise in  any  European  language ;  and  of  this,   the  word    ^LiC 

{an  essence  or  perfume)  is  a  sufficient  example — a  word  uni- 
formly rendered  in  Europe  ctr  or  otter  [zS'Otter  of  roses';  though, 
were  it  characterised  consistently  with  the  alphabet  of  sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  it  must  be  a'r,  or  atter. 

There  is  another  objection  we  must  mention  in  the  vi'ork  be- 
fore us;  and  this  is,  that  the  Persic  is  imprinted  in  a  different 
character,  not    only  from    th.e  Persic  of    sir    William  Jones, 
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whose   Grammar  It  affects  to  follow,    but  from   the  general 
fashion  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  this  country. 

There  are  three  different  hands  common  to  the  Persian  copy- 
ists, which  differ  as  widely  from  each  other  as  the  Roman,  the 
Italic,  and  the  German,  among  ourselves  j  these  are  denomi- 
nated Niskhif  Talik,  and  Shekesieh.  Of  these,  the  former  has 
hitherto  been  almost  uniformly  adopted  in  this  country,  as  being 
most  easily  imitated  by  our  type-founders,  and,  from  its  superior 
perspicuity,  most  readily  acquired  by  our  students.  It  is  not, 
however,  so  elegant  as  the  Talik  ;  nor  is  it  so  common  in  Per- 
sian manuscripts.  On  these  accounts,  as  we  suppose — for  not 
a  syllable  is  offered  upon  the  subject,  notwithstanding  the 
adoption  of  the  former  by  his  illustrious  prototype — our  editor 
lias  chosen  to  employ  the  latter.  We  object  not  to  his  choice, 
extrinsically  considered  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  highly  pleased 
to  find  the  Talik  type  introduced  to  the  English  press ;  but 
we  have  a  sti-ong  objection  to  the  use  of  it  in  a  work  which  pre- 
tends to  be  a  continuation  of  the  system  proposed  by  sir  U'^Uliam 
Jones,  but  in  which  not  an  iota  of  real  instruction  is  communicated 
to  the  learner.  That  the  public  may  form  some  judgement  of 
the  difference  of  the  two  styles,  we  will  select  an  example  ;  and 
the  first  two  verses  that  occur  to  us  are  the  following,  from 

(/   ^voUij)  Nezamiy  which  our  author  spells,  Ne-z%aumee.    Had 

sir  William  Jones  Introduced  these  into  his  Grammar,  the^ 
v/ould  have  appeared  thus  : 

In  the  book  before  us,  they  assume  the  following  appearance : 

The  sentiment  Is  elegant,  and  well  expressed  in  English. 

*  In  the  hour  of  adversity  be  not  without  hope  ; 

For  chrystal  {jrystal^  rain  falls  from  black  clouds.'    p.  1 16. 

The  extracts  are  happily  selected  from  prior  publications  of 
English  orientalists,  and  afford  a  sufficient  variety  j  though  we 
expected  to  have  found  some  passages  introduced  from  Mr. 
Champion's  fragment  of  the  Shah-nameh,  as  well  as  from 
Mr.  Richardson's  version  of  several  of  the  gazels  of  Hafiz. 
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Mr.  Rousseau  has  offered  us  no  specimen  of  his  own  powers  of 
translatuig :  and  we  have  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the  in- 
troductory essay  is  the  woric  of  a  friend. 

The  follo-A-ing  admirable  prayer,  most  excellently  translated 
by  Mr.  Gladwin,  is  from  the  virtuous  Sadi,  whose  name  ia 
this  page  we  find  spelled  with  two  ah — Saadec. 

♦♦ 

<  O  beneficent  (God)  bestow  pardon  on  our  conditionj 

Who  are  captives  in  the  toil  of  vanity. 

We  have  none,  excepting  Thee  (for  our)  defender. 

Thou  art  the  all-sufficient  forgiver  of  transgressors  ; 

Preserve  us  from  the  road  of  sin  ; 

Pardon  our  misdeeds,  and  instruct  us  in  righteousness.'    p.  117, 

The  merit  of  the  following  is  altogether  of  a  different  kind  : 
the  kindred  soul  of  Anacreon  flames  forth  with  all  its  wonted 
vigor  in  the  bard  of  Shiraz.  The  version  is  by  Mr.  Nott, 
whose  translations  are  now  difEcult  to  be  acquired. 

'  ODE  OF  HAFIZ. 

*  Hither,  boy,  a  goblet  bring, 
Be  it  of  wine's  ruby  spring  ! 
Bring  me  one,  and  bring  me  two ; 
Nought  but  purest  wine  will  do  i 

*  It  is  wine,  boy,  that  can  save 
Even  lovers  from  the  grave  ; 
Old  and  yoiuig  alike  will  say — 
'Tis  the  balm  that  makes  us  gay. 

*  Wine's  the  sun  ;  the  moon,  sweet  soul ! 
We  will  call  the  waning  bowl : 

Bring  the  sun,  and  bring  him  soon. 
To  the  bo&om  of  the  moon  I 
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*  Dash  us  with  this  liquid  fire, 
It  will  thoughts  divine  inspire  ; 
And,  by  nature  taught  to  glow, 
Let  it  like  the  waters  flow  ! 

*  If  the  rose  should  fade,  do  you 
Bid  it  chearfuUy  adieu  : 

Like  rose-water  to  each  guest 
Bring  thy  wine,  and  make  us  blest. 

*  If  the  nightingale's  rich  throat 
Cease  the  music  of  its  note  ; 

It  is  fit,  boy,  thou  shouid'st  bring 
Cups  that  will  with  music  ring. 

*  Be  not  sad,  whatever  change 
O  er  the  busy  world  may  range  ; 
Harp  and  lute  together  bring, 
Sweetly  mingling  string  with  string] 

*  My  bright  maid,  unless  it  be 
In  some  dream,  I  cannot  see: 
Bring  the  draught,  that  will  disclose 
Whence  it  was  sleep  first  arose  ! 

'  Should  it  chance  o'er-pow'r  my  mind, 
Where's  the  remedy  I  find  ? 
'Tis  in  wine  :  then,  boy,  supply 
Wine,  till  all  my  senses  die! 

*  Unto  Haufe2,  boy,  do  you 
Instant  bring  a  cup  or  two  : 

Bring  them  ;  for  the  wine  shall  fio\r 
Whether  it  be  law,  or  no  !'     p.  167. 

Tlie  Persian  typography  of  this  work  has  been  superintend- 
ed with  great  accuracy ;  and  the  diacritical  points  are  placed 
more  correctly  than  we  have  almost  ever  seen  them  before. 
iThe  shorter  vowel-marks — partaking  much  of  the  nature,  and, 
when  erroneously  disposed,  producing  mucli  of  the  confusion, 
of  the  Hebrew  Masoretic — are  judiciously  omitted. 


Art.  IX. — Introduction  to  the  Neiv  Testament.     By  John  David 
Michaelisy  iffc.     (Conti?iiiedfrom  p.  ^^ll,  of  the  present  Volume.) 

J.  HE  primary  question  that  offers  itself  in  considering  the 
First  Epistle  of  St.  John,  is,  When  v.as  it  written  r — for  its 
authenticity  has  been  admitted  universally  from  thp  earliest 
ages.  Some  commentators  having  ascribed  to  it  so  late  a  date 
as  91,  92,  98,  or  99,  Michaelis  adverts  to  such  topics  as  might 
tiarow  most  light  on  the  subject,  and  concludes  it  to  be  highly 
Crit.  Rev.VoI.  35.  -(^«^«j/,  1802.  2G 
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probable   (and  we  entirely  concur  with  him)  that  the  epistle 
was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

*  St.  John's  Gospel  was  opposed  to  heretics,  who  maintained  the 
same  tenets  with  those,  who  are  opposed  in  this  epistle.  In  the 
gospel  he  has  confuted  them  by  argument ;  in  the  epistle  he  ex- 
presses only  his  disapprobation  of  them.  I  conclude  therefore,  that 
this  epistle  was  written  before  his  gospel ;  for  if  he  had  already 
given  a  complete  confutation,  when  he  wrote  this  epistle,  he  would 
have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  have  again  declared  the  falsity.' 
Vol.  iv,   p.  398. 

The  question  *  To  whom  was  this  epistle  written  V  Michaeli* 
considers  more  dllhcult  than  the  preceding  ;  for  though  it  were 
formerly  called,  in  the  Latin  version,  the  Epistle  of  St.  John  to 
the  Parthians,  it  is  highly  reasonable  to  believe,  that,  had  it 
been  addressed  to  them,  it  would  have  been  written  in  the  lan- 
guage of  their  country,  or  else  in  Syriac,  which  was  the  learn- 
ed language  of  the  Parthian  empire,  and  especially  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  it.  The  reason  for  affixing  to  it  this  address,  the  professor 
thinks,  was  derived  from  the  frequent  use  of  the  terms  light  and 
darkness,  as  appropriate  to  the  Persian  philosophy ;  and  admits  it  as 
probable,  that  it  w  as  designed  to  warn  those  Christians  who  were 
in  danger  of  being  infected  with  Zoroastrian  principles  ;  though 
he  at  the  same  time  contends  that  the  language  of  the  epistle 
will  not  warrant  the  placing  of  St.  John's  readers  eastward  of 
the  Euphrates.  Having  disallowed  the  suppositions  of  Lightfoot, 
who  supposes  it  to  have  been  written  to  the  Corinthians;  and  of 
Benson,  that  the  apostle  addressed  himself  to  the  Christians  in 
Galilee,  he  strongly  favours  the  opinion  of  Lampe,  who,  ap- 
pealing to  Theodoret,  contends,  that  it  was  not  designed  for 
any  particular  community,  but  for  the  use  of  Christians  at 
large.  The  only  difficulty  attending  this  opinion  lies  in  the 
name  of  epistle ;  because  the  frequent  use  of  the  terms  light 
and  darkness,  in  the  Persian  sense,  seems  to  imply  a  particular 
destination  ;  whereas,  if  it  were  styled  a  treatise,  this  difficulty, 
would  be  removed ;  and  examples  of  treatises  in  which  readers 
are  addressed  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  second  person.  *  I  con- 
sider', therefore,'  adds  Michaelis,  *  that,  which  is  commonly 
called  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John,  as  a  book  or  treatise,  in 
yk'hich  the  apostle  declared  to  tlie  whole  world  his  disapproba- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  Gnostics.' 

In  considering  the  contents  and  design  of  this  epistle,  these 
preliminary  observations  occur. 

*  That  the  design  of  this  epistle  was  to  combat  the  doctrine  de- 
livered by  certain  false  teachers,  appears  from  ch.  ii.  18 — 26.  iii.  7. 
iv.  I — 3.:  and  what  this  false  doctrine  was,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  counter-doctrine  dehvered  by  St.  John,  ch.  v.  1—6.  The 
apostle  here  asserts  that  "Jesus  is  the  Christ/'  and  that  he  was  the 
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Christ,  "  not  by  water  only,  but  by  water  and  blood."     Now  these 
words,  which  in  themselves  are  not  very  intelligible,  become  per- 
fectly clear,  if  we  consider  them  as  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  Ce- 
rinthiis,  who  asserted  that  Jesus  was  by  birth  a  mere  man,  but  that  the 
iEon,  Christ,  descended  on  him  at  his  baptism,  and  left  him  before 
his  death.     But  if  what  St.  John  says,  ch.  v.  i — 6.  was  opposed  to 
Cerinthus,  the  Antichrists,  of  whom  he  speaks,  ch.  ii.   i8,  19.  and 
\vho,  according  to  ver.  22.  denied  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  as  also 
the   false  prophets  mentioned  ch.  iv.  i — 3.  must  be  Cerinthians  or 
at  least  Gnostics.     Tiiat  they  were  neither  Jews,  nor  heathens,  may 
be  inferred  from  ch.  ii.   19.  where  St.  John  says,  "they  went  out, 
from  uj."     Further,  he  describes  them  ch.  ii.  18.  as  persons,  who 
had  lately  appeared  in  the  world.     But  this  description  suits  neither 
Jews,   nor  heathens,  who,  when  this   epistle   was  written,  had   not 
lately  begun  to  deny,  that  Jesus  was  the   Christ.     Lastly,  in^  the 
same  verse  he  describes  them  as  tokens  of  the  last  time,  saying : 
*'  as  ye  have  heard  that  Antichrist  shall  come,  even   now  there  are 
many  Antichrists,  ivherehy  we  know  that  it  is  the  last  time."     But 
this  inference  could  not  be  drawn  from  the  refusal  of  the  Jews  to 
acknowledge  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah. 

*  Now  as  soon  as   we  perceive,  that  the  position  "  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,"  is  a  counterposition  against  Cerinthus,  we  may  infer,  as  I 
have  already  obsei-ved,  that  the  Antichrists  who  denied  that  Jesus 
was  the  Christ,  or  who  denied  that  Christ  had  appeared  in  the  fleshy 
were  Cerinthians  :  or  perhaps  the  latter  were  Docetes.     It  is  there- 
fore highly  probable,  that  the  whole  epistle,  which  in  various  places 
discovers  an  opposition  to  false  teachers,  was  written  against  Cerin- 
thians, or  at  least  against  Gnostics  and  Magi.     A  proposition  can 
never  be  completely  understood,  unless  we  know  the  author's  design 
in  dehvering  it.     For  instance,  "  God  is  hght,  and  in  him  is  no 
darkness,"  appears  to  contain,  a  tautology,  if  we  consider  it,  as  a 
detached  dogma  :  and  if  it  be  considered  as  an  admonitory  proposi- 
tion, it  may  be  thought  to  contain  a  severe  reproof.     But  if  w'e  re- 
gard-it in   a  polemical  view,  it  will  present  itself  under  a  very  dif- 
ferent form.     This  epistle  abounds  with  exhortations :  but  no  man 
who  wishes  to   understand  it,  will  be   satisfied,  without  asking  the 
following  questions.     Why  did   St.  John  give  these  admonitions  ? 
Why  has  he  so  frequently  repeated  them  ?  Why  has  he  admonished, 
if  he  thought  admonition  necessary,  merely  in  general  terms,  to  ho- 
liness and  brotherly  love  ?     And  why  has  he  not  sometimes  descend- 
ed to  particulars,  as  other  apostles  have  done  ?     An  answer  to  these 
questions  will  throw  great  light  on  the  epistle  ;  and  this  light  I  will 
endeavour  to   prociire  for  the  reader,  by  pointing  out  the  several 
propositions,  v/hich,  in  my  opinion,  are  laid  down  in  opposition  to 
Gnostic  errors. 

*  I.  In  the  first  chapter,  the  four  first  verses  are  opposed  to  the 
following  assertion  of  the  Gnostics  :  '*  that  the  apostles  did  not  de- 
liver the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  as  they  had  received  it,  but  made  addi- 
tions to  it,  especially  in  the  commandments,  which  were  termed 
legal,  whereas  they  themselves  (the  Gnostics)  retained  the  genuine 
and  uncorrupted  mystery."  St.  John  therefore  says,  "  that  he  de- 
jclared  that,  which  was  from  the  beginning,  which  he  himself  ha<J 
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s^n  and  heard  :*'  that  is,  that  he  taught  the  doctrine  of  Chr^.t,  JW 
it  was  originally  delivered,  as  he  had  heard  it  from  Christ's  own 
mouth,  whose  person  he  had  seen  and  fek,  and  that  he  n>ade  no  .  d- 
ditions  of  }>is  own,  but  only  reported  as  a  faithful  witness.  In  liLe 
manner  he  appeals  ch.  ii.  13.  14.  to  the  elder  Christians,  whom  he 
calls  fathers,  "  because  they  knew  him,  that  was  from  the  begin- 
ning," that  is,  because  they  knew  how  Christ  had  taught  from  the 
beginning :  and  ver.  24.  he  says,  "  Let  that  abide  in  you,  which 
ye  have  heard  from  the  beginning."  Further,  he  says,  ch.  ii.  7. 
*'  Brethren,  I  write  no  new  commandment  unto  you,  but  an  old 
commandment,  whicli  ye  had  from  the  beginning.  The  old  com- 
inandmcnt  is  the  word,  which  ye  have  heard  from  the  beginning."  In 
the  next  verse,  he  adds,  "Again  a  new  commandment  I  v.-rite  unto 
you,  which  thi)tg  is  true  in  him  and  in  you,  because  the  darkness  is 
past,  and  the  light  nov<'  shineth."  Now  Christ  himself  had  given 
his  disciples  a  ct-mmandm.ep.t,  which  he  called  a  new  commandment  r 
and  this  was,  "  that  they  slioaild  love  one  another."  The  term  "  new 
commandment '"  St.  John  borrowed  therefore  from  Christ  :  butin  the 
present  instance  he  appears  to  have  applied  it  to  a  diiferent  subject 
because  the  special  command,  which  Christ  gave  to  his  disciples,- 
that  thev  should  love  each  other,  and  which  he  called  a  new  com- 
mandment,  could  not  Vje  well  called  an  old  commandment,  bein^ 
very  different  from,  the  general  commandment,  that  we  should  love 
our  neighbour.  St  John  therefore  probably  meant  that  the  com- 
mandment of  love  and  sanctification  was  no  new  commandment,  as 
the  Gnostics  pretended,  but  was  the  old  commandment  of  Christ, 
which  the  Christians  had  heard  from  the  beginning.  It  was  indeed 
become  a  new  corr.mandment,  in  consequence  of  the  false  doctrines^ 
which  then  prevailed  :  or  rather,  it  appeared  to  be  so,  because  the 
Gnostics  had  endeavoured  to  banihh  it  from  their  system  of  theolo- 
gy. But  whether  a  new,  or  an  old  commandment,  St.  John  thought 
proper  to  enforce  it. 

*  2.  "^L'he  Gnostics,  who- contended,  that  those  commandments, 
which  \'cre  legal,  were  not  given  by  Christ,  but  were  added  by  the 
apostles  without  his  authority,  counteracted,  by  so  doing,  the  whole 
doctrine  of  sanctification.  St.  John  therefore  devotes  the  greatest 
part  of  his  epistle  to  the  confirmation  and  enforcement  of  this  doc- 
trine. In  the  first  chapWr,  ver.  5 — 7.  he  asserts,  as  a  principal 
part  of  the  message,  which  he  had  heard  from  Christ,  that  no  one,, 
who  walks  not  in  the  light,  has  fellowship  with  God.  In  the  three 
following  verses  he  limits  this  proposition  in  such  a  manner,  as  was 
necessary,  in  arguing  with  an  adversary:  and  ch.ii.  1.2.  he  removes 
the  objection,  that,  according  to  his  doctrine,  a  Christian,  who  wa^ 
guilty  of  wilful  sins,  lost  thereby  all  hopes  of  salvation.  He  then 
maintains,  ver.  3 — 5.  and  apparently  in  allusion  to  the  word  yyxcii 
(knowledge),  the  favourite  term  oi  the  Gnostics,  that  he  who 
boasted  of  profound  knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  rejected  the 
commandments  of  Christ,  had  not  real,  but  only  a  pretended  know- 
ledge :  and  that  in  him  only  the  love  of  God  is  perfected  (rerEAejwraj), 
who  keeps  God's  word.  The  expression  TersKsiwrxi  is  a  term, 
which  was  used  in  the  schools  of  the  philosophers,  and  applied  tu 
•the  scholars  called  esoierici,  who  had  made  a  considerable  progre^ 
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in  the  inner  schooL  Now  the  Gnostics  -were,  in  their  opinion,  scho- 
lars of  this  description :  but  since  they,  whose  imag:inj.ry  system  of 
tjieology  annuk  the  commands  of  God,  are  so  far  froju  beincr  per- 
fect, that  they  are  not  even  beginners  in  the  science,  St.  Jolin  very 
properly  refuses  to  admit  their  pretensions,  and  opposes  to  them 
others,  who  were  perfect  irf  a  different  way,  and  who  were  move  just- 
ly entitled  to  the  appellation.  With  respect  to  the  expressions 
*'  keeping  the  commandments  of  God,"  or  "  not  keeping  his  com- 
mandments," it  must  be  observed,  that,  when  used  in  a  polemical 
work,  they  denote,  not  merely  che  observance  or  violation  of  God's 
commands  in  our  own  practice,  but  the  teaching  of  others,  that 
they  are  to  be  observed  or  rejected.  What  St.  John  says,  ver.  7.  8. 
has  been  already  explained  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

'  The  whole  of  the  third  chapter,  and  a  great  part  of  the  fourth, 
are  devoted  to  the  same  doctrine  of  sgnctific^tion,  on  which  I  have 
to  make  the  following  i-eijiarks. 

*  When  St.  John  says,  eh.  iii.  7.  "  Let  no  man  deceive  you,  he 
tvlio  doeth  righteousness,  is  righteous,"  he  probably  intends,  no(, 
merely  to  deliver  a  precept,  but  to  oppose  the  doctrine  of  those,  who 
asserted,  that  a  man,  though  he  sinned,  might  be  righteous  in  re- 
spect to  his  spiritual  soul,  because  sin  proceeded  only  from  the  ma-* 
terial  body.  A  similar  observation  may  be  applied  to  ver.  4.  "  Who- 
soever committeth  sin,  transgresseth  also  the  law,  '  which,  consider- 
ed by  itself,  appeai-s  to  be  an  ideurical  proposition,  but,  vi'hen  con- 
sidered as  an  assertion  opposed  to  the  Gnostics,  it  is  far  from  being 
superiliious,  because,  evident  as  it  appears  to  be,  they  virtually  de- 
nied it.  From  the  passage  above  quoted  from  the  works  of  Irenceus, 
v.-e  have  seen  that  they  rejected  the  legal  commandments,  as  parts  of 
the  Christian  religion,  which  wtivc  not  warranted  by  the  authority  of 
Christ:  consequently  they  denied,  that  sm  was  a  transgression  ot 
the  law.  Further,  it  was  consistent  with  their  principles,  to  regard 
sins  as  diseases  :  for  they  believed  in  a  metempsychosis,  and  imagin- 
ed that  the  5Guls  of  men  were  confined  in  their  present  bodies,  as  hi 
a  prison,  and  as  a  punishment  for  having  offended  in  the  rcgioii* 
above.  According  to  this  system,  the  violent  and  irregular  passions 
ef  anger,  hatred,  lust.  Sec.  were  tortures  for  the  soul,  they  were 
diseases,  but  not  punishable  transgressions  of  the  law.  I  will  not 
assert,  that  all,  who  believed  in  a  transmigration  of  souls,  argue-d  in 
this  manner:  but  some  of  them  certainly  did  so,  and  against  these  it 
was  not  superfluous  to  write,  "  Whosoever  committeth  sin,  trans- 
gresseth also  the  lau-,  for  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law." 

•  The  love  of  the  brethren,  which  St.  John  enforced  as  a  chief 
commandment,  is  generally  understood  of  that  special  love,  whiclj. 
Christ  commanded  his  disciples  to  have  toward  each  other.  But  X 
rather  think  that  St.  John  means  the  love  of  our  neighbour  in  gene- 
ral, which  Christ  commanded,  as  comprehending  the  half  uf  the  law; 
for  this  general  love  St.  John  might  very  properly  call  the  love  of 
our  brother,  since  God  has  created  us  all,  and  is  our  common  fa^ 
then  Besides,  as  St.  John  calls  Cain,  Abel's  brother,  ch.  iii.  12. 
he  could  not  intend  to  signify  by  this  term  a  person  of  the  same  re* 
ligious  sentiments.  Nor  would  it  have  been  consi:  tent  with  candour, 
to  h^ve  censured  the  Guostics,  for  net  having  CiU'isUaii  brotherly 
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love  toward  St.  John,  and  other  true  believers  :  for  in  this  particular 
sense  they  were  not  brethren  ;  and  St.  John  himself  in  his  Second 
Epistle,  ver.  lo.  forbids  the  exercise  of  Christian  brotherly  love  to- 
ward those,  who  teach  false  doctrines.     I  believe  therefore,  that  the 

'  brotherly  love,  of  which  St.  John  speaks  in  the  third  chapter  of  this 
epistle,  is  not  confined  to  that  special  love,  which  we  owe  to  those 
■who  are  allied  to  us  by  religion,  but  denotes  the  love  of  our  neigh- 
bour in  general.  Nor  do  I  except  even  the  i6th  verse,  where  some 
think  that  St.  John  would  require  too  much,  if  he  meant  brotherly 
love  in  general,  or  charity  toward  all  men.  But  are  there  not  cer- 
tain cases,  in  which  it  is  our  duty  to  hazard  and  even  sacrifice  our 
lives,  in  order  to  rescue  our  neighbour  ?  Is  not  this  duty  performed 
by  the  soldier  ?  And  is  it  not  performed  by  him,  who  visits  those, 
that  are  infected  with  contagious  diseases  ?  It  is  true,  that  this  i$ 
not  a  duty  which  every  man  owes  in  all  cases  to  his  neighbour  :  but 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  a  duty,  which  every  man  owes  in 
all  cases  to  his  spiritual  brother?  Nor  was  it  St.  John's  design  sq 
much  to  enforce  this  duty,  and  to  recommend  the  exercise  of  it,  ai 
to  argue  from  the  acknowledgement  of  this  duty  in  certain  cases,  to 
the  necessity  of  performing  the  less  painful  duty  of  supporting  our 
brethren  in  distress  by  a  participation  of  our  temporal  possessions. 
But  though  I  believe,  that  in  the  third  chapter  St.  John  speaks  of 
the  love  of  our  neighbour  in  general,  I  do  not  mean  to  affirm,  that 
he  no  where  understands  that  special  love  Avhich  Christians  owe  one 
to  another,  of  which  we  meet  with  an  instance  in  ch.  v.  1.2. 

*  With  respect  to  the  moral  conduct  of  the  Gnostics,  against 
whom  St.  John  wrote,  we  may  infer  therefore,  that  the  apostle 
found  more  reason  to  censure  them,  for  their  v.-ant  of  charity  toward 
their  neighbour,  than  for  dissoluteness  or  debaucher)^  This  want 
of  charity  they  probably  displayed  by  a  hatred  of  the  true  be- 
lievers. 

*  What  St.  John  says,  ch.v.  3.  that  '*  God's  commandments  are 
not  grievous,"  appears  in  the  clearest  light,  when  we  consider  it  aS 
opposed  to  the  Gnostics,  to  whom  the  divine  commandments,  as  de- 
livered by  the  apostles,  appeared  to  be  too  legal. 

*  3.  St.  John  declares,  ch.  i.  5.  as  the  message  which  he  had 
heard  from  Christ,  "  that  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at 
all."  Nov/,  if  this  proposition  had  then  been  as  generally  admitted, 
as  it  is  at  present,  there  could  have  been  no  necessity  for  declaring  it 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  epistle,  with  so  much  energy,  to  be  the 
grand  message  of  Christ.  We  may  reasonably  infer  therefore,  that 
it  was  opposed  to  certain  persons,  v/ho  delivered  a  contrary  doctrine. 
Further,  the  words  "  light  "  and  '*  darkness,"  which  are  here  ap- 
plied to  the  Deity  in  a  manner  which  is  not  usnal  in  the  Bible,  re- 
mind us  of  the  technical  terms  used  by  the  Persian  magi,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Mauicheans.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  Bible  wt  meet  with 
the  expressions,  "  works  of  the  light,"  "  children  of  the  light,'* 
*'  to  walk  in  the  light,"  and  others  of  the  same  kind  :  but  in  these 
instances  the  term  "  light  "  is  not  synonymous  to  "  holiiiLSS,"  works 
t)f  the  light  denoting  nothing  more,  than  works,  which  no  man  nee^ 
be  a'Shamed  to  perform  openly,  and  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world. 
This  explanation  of  the  word  "  light  "  is  inapplicable  in  the  propo- 
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sttion  "  God  is  light,"  because  there  would  be  an  impropriety  in  re- 
presenting God,  either  as  fearing,  or  not  fearing,  to  act  in  the  face 
of  the  whole  world.  St.  John  therefore  uses  the  term  "  light,"  as 
equivalent  to  holiness. 

'  Now  the  Gnostics  admitted  that  the  Supreme  Being  was  per- 
fectly holy,  and  pure  light  :  but  they  denied  that  the  Supreme  Being 
was  the  God,  whom  the  Jews  and  the  Christians  worshipped.  For 
the  Jews  and  the  Christians  worshipped  the  Creator  of  the  world : 
and  the  Gnostics  asserted  that  the  Creator  of  the  world  was  either  a 
spirit  of  darkness,  or,  if  he  was  a  spirit  of  light,  that  he  was  not 
free  from  darkness. 

'  From  chap.  ii.  23.  where  St.  John  says,  that  he  who  denies  the 
Son,  rejects  also  the  Father,  it  appears  that  his  adversaries  did  not 
<deny  the  Father  in  positive  terms,  since  the  apostle  argues  only,  that 
they  virtually  did  so  by  denying  the  Son.  Now  the  Gnostics  did  not 
positively  deny  the  Father  of  Christ,  whom  they  allowed  to  be  the 
Supreme  Being :  but  then  they  did  not  allow  that  he  was  the  Creator. 
The  terms  therefore  "  God,"  and  the  «  Father  of  Christ,"  though 
they  denote  in  reality  the  same  person,  must  not  be  considered  ae 
having  precisely  the  same  import :  since  the  adversaries  of  St.  John 
admitted,  that  the  father  of  Christ  was  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
pure  light,  but  denied  that  the  Ci"eator,  who  is  in  fact  God,  wa* 
light  without  darkness. 

*  4.  In  some  places,  especially  ch.  iv.  2.  3.  St.  John  opposes 
false  teachers  of  another  description,  namely,  those  who  denied  that 
Christ  was  come  in  the  flesh.  Now  they,  who  denied  this,  were  not 
Cerinthians,  but  another  kind  of  Gnostics,  called  Docetes.  For,  as 
on  the  one  hand  Cerinthus  maintained,  that  Jesus  was  a  mere,  and 
therefore  real,  man,  the  Docetes  on  the  other  hand  contended  that 
he  was  an  incorporeal  phantom,  in  which  the  ^on  Christ,  or  the 
divine  nature,  presented  itself  to  mankind.  Ch.  i,  i.  "our  hands 
have  handled,"  appears  likewise  to  be  opposed  to  this  error  of  the 
Docetes. 

*  5.  In  ch.  V.  I — 6.  the  expressions  "  Jesus  the  Christ,"  and 
**  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,"  are  manifestly  used  as  synonymous.  But 
in  our  systems  of  theology  the  word  "  Christ  "  is  used  to  denote  the 
office  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  expression  **  Son  of  God"  to  denote 
his  divine  nature.  Consequently  v.'e  use  one  of  these  two  expres- 
sions in  a  sense,  which  is  different  from  that,  in  which  it  is  here 
used  by  St.  John.  Some  writers  therefore,  who  have  observed  this, 
have  proposed  to  alter  the  meaning,  which  we  ascribe  to  the  term 
**  Son  of  God,"  and  to  explain  this  term,  as  well  as  the  word  Christ, 
as  equivalent  to  Messiah,  and  expressive  of  our  Saviour's  office.  But 
in  my  opinion  we  shall  be  better  able  to  explain  the  Epistle  of  St. 
John,  if  we  take  the  term  "  Son  of  God  "  in  its  usual  sense,  and 
ascribe  to  the  word  "  Christ "  a  meaning  different  from  that,  which  it 
has  in  our  theology.  For  the  Gnostics,  against  whom  St.  John 
wrote,  did  not  deny  the  divine  nature  and  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus: 
but  they  asserted,  especially  Cerinthus,  that  Christ  was  the  personal 
name  of  the  ^on,  or  divine  nature,  which,  according  to  their  sy- 
stem, accompanied  Jesus  from  the  time  of  his  baptism,  and  to  which 
t^-e  voice  from   heaven,  "  this  is  my  beloved  son,"  related.     When 
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St.  John  therefore  uses  the  term  "  Son  of  God  "  and  "  Christ,"  as 
synonymous,  it  is  evident  that  he  dees  not  take  them  in  the  Jewish 
sense  of  the^e  expressions,  but  in  the  sense,  in  which  his  Gnostic  ad- 
versaries denied,  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  In  short,  I  believe  that 
the  word  Christ,  as  used  by  St.  John,  ch.  v,  i  —  6.  denotes  not  our 
Saviour's  office,  but  his  divine  nature.  To  confute  the  Gnostics  it 
was  necessary  to  argue  with  them  in  their  own  terms :  but  the  word 
**  Christ  "  as  used  by  the  Gnostics,  was  not  equivalent  to  the  word 
Messiah,  as  used  by  the  Jews,  but  denoted  a  divine  nature,  or,  as 
they  called  it,  an  iEon. 

*  St.  John  in  several  parts  of  this  epistle  speaks  of  persons,  whom 
he  calls  "  the  world."  Now  in  modern  sermons  this  appellation  is 
commonly  used  to  denote  those,  who,  in  the  language  of  our  theo- 
logy, are  not  regenerate.  But  we  can  hardly  explain  St.  John's 
meaning  from  our  present  use  of  this  term.  It  appears  to  me  rather 
that  St.  John  used  it,  to  denote  the  adversaries,  against  whom  he 
wrote.  For  the  Jews  called  the  heathens  in  general  the  nations  of 
the  world  :  and  the  Gnostics  might  not  improperly  be  called  hea- 
thens, since  they  brought  a  syotcm  of  heathenism  into  the  church  of 
Christ. 

*  If  this  explanation  be  admitted,  ch.  iv.  4.  may  be  paraphrased 
in  the  following  manner :  "  God,  who  dwelleth  among  us,  and 
sheweth  his  power  by  the  wonderful  works,  which  are  the  seal  of 
the  apostolic  church,  is  greater  than  the  God,  who  dwelleth  among 
the  Gnostics,  and  performeth  no  such  wonderful  works."  Accord- 
ing to  this  interpretation,  0  sv  Ta>  y.oo-ii'jj  signiiies,  not  the  devil,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  but  the  pretended  supreme  being  of  the  Gnostics, 
•who  was  in  fact  a  non-entity.  The  next  verse  likewise  may  he. 
paraphrased  :  "  They  belong,  not  to  the  church,  but  to  the  hea- 
thens, for  their  doctrine  is  only  an  improved  heathenism,  and  on  that 
account  the  heathens  listen  to  them."  Again,  ch.  4.  5.  m.ay  be  pa- 
raphrased thus.  "  Our  victory  over  the  heathens  is  our  faith  in  the 
Son  of  God.  We  triumph,  not  by  force,  and  persecution,  or  by 
the  conversion  of  every  unbeliever:  but  this  is  our  triumph,  that  we 
have  the  true  faith  of  the  Son  of  God." 

*  The  explanation  which  I  have  here  given  of  the  word  xoo-^xoj,  I 
do  not  mean  to  apply  in  every  passage  of  this  epistle  :  for  I  confine 
it  to  those  places,  in  which  St,  John  uses  it  to  denote  his  ad- 
versaries. 

*  7.  The  doctrines,  which  St.  John  has  delivered  in  this  epistle, 
he  has  not  supported,  either  by  arguments  drawn  from  reason,  or 
by  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  :  for  neither  of  thtm  were 
necessary,  since  the  bare  assertion  of  an  apostle  of  Christ  is  sufficient 
authority.  It  is  true,  that  in  one  respect  this  epistle  has  less  energy 
than  St.  John's  Gospel :  because  in  his  gospel  he  warrants  his  doc- 
trines by  the  speeches  of  Christ.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
St.  John  declares  in  this  epistle,  ch.  iii.  24. — iv.  4. — v.  14 — 16,  that 
God  sent  his  spirit  to  the  apostolic  church,  and  heard  their  prayers. 
And  it  is  evident  that  St.  John  alludes  to  the  extraordinary  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  the  miraculous  powers  obtained  by  prayer. 

«  8.  The  close  of  the  epistle,  "  keep  yourselves  from  idols»" 
has  no  immediate  connexion  with  the  preceding  discourse.     I  am 
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therefore  in  doubt,  whether  St.  John  infant  to.  warn  his  readers 
against  taking  part  in  heathen  sacrifices,  which  was  allowed  by  those 
Gnostics,  who  are  called  Nicolaites  in  the  Apocalypse  ;  or  whether 
he  meant  to  describe  the  system  of  the  Gnostics  in  general,  as  a  sy- 
stem of  idolatry,  which  in  fact  it  was.'     Vol.  iv.   p.  401. 

The  importance  of  this  extract  we  conceive  will  suIHcIently 
apologise  for  its  length. 

To  this  judicious  detail  cur  author  subjoins,  in  his  thirty- 
first  chapter,  a  dissertation  on  the  i  John  V.  7;  which,  com- 
mencing with  previous  remarks  on  the  subject,  proceeds  to 
state  five  charges  against  the  genuineness  of  the  passage  ad- 
mitted by  Bengel,  and  the  authorities  produced  in  its  favour  ; 
whence  he  proceeds  to  show,  that,  as  the  Alogi  did  not  reject 
the  epistle,  the  disputed  passage  could  not,  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, have  been  inserted  in  it.  The  reasons  alleged  for  re- 
taining this  passage  (in  opposition  to  the  evidence  of  manu- 
scripts, fathers,  and  versions)  being  given,— and  followed  by  aa 
inquiry  into  the  manner  of  its  first  introduction  into  the  Latin 
version,  and  afterwards  into  the  printed  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament, — the  dissertation  is  closed  with  proofs  that  Luther 
did  not  admit  it  into  his  German  translation  of  the  Bible. 

After  what  Forson,  FappMaum,  and  Marsh,  have  since 
published  on  the  subject,  this  controversy,  we  will  pronounce, 
is  for  ever  put  to  rest  j  unless  stirred  up,  as  in  a  late  instance 
of  a  university  preacher,  ignorant  of  what  had  been  so  con- 
vincingly written  ;  or  by  some  ortliodox  bigot,  from  a  zeal  not 
according  to  knowledge. 

Chapter  thp  thirtv-second  is  occupied  with  the  tivo  lait  Epistles 
of  St.  John.  Their  canonical  authority  is  first  examined  ; 
and  being  determined  in  the  affirmative,  their  date  is  next 
sought,  but,  for  want  of  decisive  evidence  from  without  or 
within,  is  left  altogether  undetermined.  The  address  witli 
which  the  Second  Epistle  begins,  '  T'he  elder  to  the  elect  lady 
(sy.Xzxf/i  xvoia)  and  her  children,'  ofFering  an  uncertainty,  whether 
the  epistle  was  written  to  a  particular  person,  or  to  a  whole 
church,  the  doubt  is  judiciously  considered,  and  a  decision  is 
given  in  favour  of  the  latter  ;  leaving  it,  however,  with  this 
drawback,  that  the  author  could  hncl  no  instance  in  which 
^KKXriTiaj,  as  belonging  to  xytfa,  is  suppressed. 

The  contents  and  design  of  the  Third  Epistle  are  proposed : 
and  it  having  been  stated  that — 

*  The  object  of  the  Third  Epistle  was  to  recommend  to  Cains, 
pertain  Christians,  who  were  travelling  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
heathens  ;  and  St.  John  wrote  to  Caius  in  particular,  because  his 
hospitality  to  the  Christian  brethren  was  already  known,  and  St.  John 
had  rcuoon  to  apjprehend,  th^^  a  former  epistle,  which  he  had  ad-. 
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dressed  to  the  community,  of  which  Caius  was  a  member,  had  pro- 
duced little  effect.'     Vol.  iv.   p.  451. 

— Michaelis  endeavours  to  ascertain  who  this  Caius  was. 

Concluding  with  this  attempt  his  disquisitions  on  the  Epistles 
of  St,  John,  our  author  proceeds  to  the  Apocalypse,  attri- 
buted also  to  him.  Accordingly,  the  last  chapter  of  his  work 
begins  with  an  introductory  apology  for- the  uncertainty  he 
professes  in  respect  to  it ;  and,  having  adduced  the  testimo- 
nies of  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  writers,  both  for  and  against 
the  authenticity  of  this  book,  the  following  inference  is  sub- 
joined. 

*  Having  examined  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  Apocalypse, 
I  must  now  propose  the  question ;  How  is  it  possible,  that  this 
book,  if  really  written  by  St.  John  the  apostle,  should  have  either 
been  wholly  unknovi'n,  or  considered  as  a  work  of  doubtful  autho- 
rity, in  the  very  earliest  ages  of  Christians  ?  The  other  apostolical 
epistles  are  addressed  only  to  single  communities  or  churches :  but 
the  Apocalypse,  according  to  its  own  contents,  was  expressly  or- 
dered by  Christ  himself,  in  a  command  to  St.  John  the  apostle,  to 
be  sent  to  seven  churches :  and  not  only  these  seven  churches 
were  in  that  part  of  Asia  Minor,  where  Christianity  was  in  the  most 
flourishing  situation,  but  one  of  them  was  Ephesas,  where  St.  John 
spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  consequently  where  every  work 
of  St.  John  must  have  been  perfectly  well  known.  If  St.  John  then 
had  actually  sent  the  Apocalypse  to  these  seven  churches,  and  that 
too,  not  as  a  private  epistle,  but  as  a  Revelation  made  to  him  by 
Jesus  Christ,  one  should  suppose  that  its  authenticity  could  not  have 
been  doubted,  especially  at  a  time  when  there  were  the  best  means 
of  obtaining  information.  We  cannot  say,  that  the  book  was  kept 
secret,  or  ^vas  concealed  in  the  archives,  lest  the  prophecies  againtt 
Rome  should  draw  a  persecution  on  the  Christians ;  for  secrecy  i* 
contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  book,  and  tb.e  author  of  it  enjoins,  that 
it  should  be  both  read  and  heard.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse  appears  to  me  very  doubtful,  and  I 
cannot  avoid  entertaining  a  suspicion,  that  it  is  a  spurious  production^ 
introduced  probably  iuto  the  world  after  the  death  of  St. John.'  Vokir, 
p.  486. 

From  this  inference  Michaelis  proceeds  to  collect  the  opi- 
nions of  ecclesiastical  writers  who  have  lived  since  the  time  of 
Eusebius  ;  and  having  concluded  this  research,  sets  himself  to 
investigate  the  completion,  or  non-completion,  of  the  prophe- 
cies which  the  Apocalypse  contains,  so  far  as  the  arguments 
afforded  by  them  are  in  favour  of,  or  against,  its  divinity; — whence 
he  is  led  to  inquire,  Whether  the*  contradictory  explanations, 
hitherto  given  of  the  Apocalypse,  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
book  itself,  or  to  a  want  of  knowledge  in  its  commentators? 
Following   this   inquiry   with   a   series   of  remarks,   the  4atc 
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©f  the  book  is  next  sought.  After  having  commended  Lardner 
and  Knittel  on  this  subject,  he  enters  on  a  discussion  of  the  sis 
^different  opinions  advanced. 

*  I.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  in  thtf 
reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  2.  Others  refer  it  to  the  reign  of 
Nero.  3.  Others  leave  it  undetermined  whether  it  was  written  under 
Claudius  or  Nero,  but  contend,  that  it  was  written  before  the  reigu 
of  Domitian,  and  before  the  Jewish  war.  4.  According  to  the  usual 
opinion,  it  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  5.  It  has  been 
referred  to  the  reign  of  Trajan.     6.  To  that  of  Hadrian.'     Vol.  iv. 

Each  of  these  having  been  investigated  at  large,  he  thus  eon» 
eludes. 

*  Among  these  different  opinions  relative  to  the  time  when  the 
Apocalypse  was  written,  our  choice  must  in  a  great  measure  depend 
on  the  opinion  which  we  entertain  of  the  work  itself,  whether  we 
consider  it  as  an  inspired  book,  or  regard  it  only  as  a  human  com- 
position. 

*  If  we  consider  the  Apocalypse  as  a  divine  work,  I  think  wc 
must  confine  our  choice  to  those  dates  which  precede  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Jewish  war:  for  thus  only  shall  we  be  enabled  to  she\T 
that  its  first  prophecies  were  fulfilled  in  a  short  time.  And  I  grant 
that  if  it  is  referred  to  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  explanation  of  it  i» 
still  easier,  than  when  it  is  referred  to  the  reign  of  Nero :  for  the 
scarcity  predicted,  ch.  vi.  6.  is  descriptive  of  that  which  took  place 
in  the  time  of  Claudius. 

*  If  it  be  considei-ed  as  a  mere  human  invention,  it  may  be  either 
ascribed  to  Cerinthus,  or  attributed  to  some  unknown  writer,  who 
lived  between  the  time  of  Papias  and  that  of  Justin  Martyr :  in  the 
latter  case  it  might  have  been  written  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  But 
if  it  be  really  a  forgery,  if  it  contains  prophecies  of  the  Jewish  war 
made  after  the  events  themselves  had  taken  place,  Ave  have  reason  to 
wonder,  that  trie  author  did  not  prophesy  more  circumstantially, 
and  that  he  appears  so  little  acquainted  with  the  events  of  that  war,* 
Vol.  iv.   P.  527. 

The  Greek  style  of  the  Apocalypse  being  next  observed  on, 
as  i$  also  the  question,  Whether  it  were  originally  vaitten  in 
Hebrew  ?  the  disquisition  terminates  with  remarks  on  the  doc- 
trine which  the  Apocalypse  really  contains.  The  result  of 
which  is  thus  stated. 

*  Thus  much  have  I  thought  it  necessary  to  say,  rather  historically 
than  dogmatically  concerning  the  doctrines  delivered  in  the  Apo- 
calypse ;  because  it  is  of  importance  to  know,  whether  they  contra- 
dict the  other  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament.  I  confess,  that, 
during  this  inquiry,  my  belief  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Apo- 
.calypse  has  received  no  more  confirmation,  than  it  had  before  :  and  I 
rnust  leave  the  decision  of  this  important  question  to  every  man's  prii. 
vste  judgement.'     Vol.  iv.  P.  544. 
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A-'RT.  X. — The  Evidence  fcr  the  Atithe/iilcii^  a)id  divine  Inspiration 
of  the  Apocalypse^  stated;  and  vindicated  frcm  the  Objections  of 
the  late  Professor  F.  [it  should  have  been  7-]  D.  AlirhafUs  : 

'.    in  Letters   addressed  to   the   Rev.  Herbert  Marshy   B.  D.   &c. 
Svo.     3/.  sewed.     Hatcharcl.     1S02. 

Jrl  AVING  closed  the  preceding  article  with  a  succinct  state- 
ment of  the  opinions  entertained  by  Michaelis  concerning  the 
Apocalypse,  we  subjoin  an  account  of  these  letters,  as  a  proper 
supplement  to  it. 

1  he  author  begins,  in  the  first  of  them,  to  assign  the  rea- 
sons for  his  writing  and  addressing  himself  particularly  to  Mr. 
Marsh.  V 

This  gentleman  having  published  the  work.of  Michaelis  with 
only  a  part  of  his  own  observations,  and  it  not  being  probable, 
from  Mr.  Marsh's  own  account,  that  what  he  has  further  to 
add  is  soon  likely  to  appear,  the  letter- v/riter,  being  a  clergy- 
man of  the  church  of  England, — which,  with  the  generality  of 
churches,  has  admitted  the  Apocalypse  into  its  sacred  canon, — • 
thinking  it  desirable  that  the  misconceptions  of  the  great  Mi- 
chaelis on  this  important  subject  should  be  met  without  loss 
of  time,  advances  this  as  an  earlier,  though  not  a  perfect 
answer,  with  the  hope  of  stimulating  Mr.  Marsh  to  counte- 
nance what  is  available  in  it,  and  to  supply  its  defects^ 

*  It  is  my  object  to  engage  an  author  of  your  ability  in  a  work  of 
this  kind,  and  at  the  same  time  to  suggest  to  his  consideration,  ob- 
servations which  have  occurred  to  me  ;  some  of  which,  1  trust,  may 
be  made  subservient  to  correct  those  notions,  wliicli  have  a  tendency 
to  exclude  from  tlie  canon  of  sacred  scripture,  one  of  its  mosi:  im-i 
portant  and  well-attested  books.'     p.  3. 

In  prosecuting  the  design  thus  announced,  the  second  letter 
exhibits  the  method  to  be  pursued.  Accordingly,  the  author 
states  it  as  his  purpose  to  review  the  evidence  which  has  been 
adduced  for  the  authenticity  and  divine,  inspiration  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, to  add  to  it  some  further  collections  of  his  own,  and, 
occasionally,  to  introduce  remarks  on  those  observations  in  the 
last  chapter  of  Michaelis's  \vork  which  tend  to  invalidate  lliis 
part  of  the  sacred  writings.  As  the  evidence  naturally  divides 
itself  into  external  and  internal — the  former  com])r;£ing  that 
which  is  derived  from  credible  witnesses,  from  tlie'  early  wri- 
ters, and  fathers  of  the  church,  while  the  latter  results  from  a 
perusal  of  the  book  — the  author  thinks  it  necessary  to  keep 
these  evidences  apart,  until  they  have  been  separately  consider- 
ed, and  may  be  safely  suffered  to  unite  •,  as  the  most  effectual 
means  of  preventing  the  operation  of  prejudice,  and  facilitating 
the  production  of  truth.    Premising  then,  in  the  openir-g  of 
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the  third  letter,  that  *  the  external  evidence  for  the  authenticity 
and  divine  inspiration  of  the  Apocalypse  is  to  be  collected  from 
the  testimonies  of  those  ancient  writers  who,  living  at  the 
time  nearest  to  its  publication,  appear,  by  their  quotations  or 
allusions,  to  have  received  this  book  as  sacred  scripture, '  the 
author  begins  with  stating — from  the  testimony  of  Irenasus,  and 
other  fathers  of  the  church  who  preceded  him  ;  of  Ignatius,  of 
Hermes,  of  Polycarp  j  of  the  epistle  relating  Polycarp's  martyr- 
dom 5  and  of  Papias — whatever  occurs  to  his  purpose. 

*  But  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  force  of  this  evidence,'  (our  au- 
thor judiciously  observes)  *  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  time  ivhcrt 
th:  booh,  loas  written.  '  For,  if  it  shall  appear  to  have  been  written  z\id 
published  in  the  early  period  of  the  apostolic  age,  we  may  expect  to 
lind  such  testimonies  conceming  it  from  apostles,  or  from  apostohcal 
men.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  can  be  proved  to  have  been  published 
only  in  the  later  times  of  that  age,  we  shall  not  be  entitled  to  expect 
this  earlier  notice  ot  it. 

'  Before,  therefore,  we  proceed  to  examine  the  testimony  of  the  wri- 
ters by  whom  the  Apocalypse  is  mentioned,  we  must  ascertain  the  time 
in  which  it  was  published.  For  if  it  were  not  published  before  the  year 
96  or  97  (as  some  critics  aver)  little  or  no  notice  could  be  taken  of  it 
by  the  wiiters  of  the  first  century;  and,  in  such  case,  a  writer  in  the 
second  centurv,  particularly  in  the  former  part  of  it,  becomes  an  evi- 
dence of  great  importance,  which  importance  vi'ould  be  much  dimi- 
nished, by  the  supposition,  that  the  book  had  been  written  in  the 
earliest  part  of  the  apostolic  age,  that  is,  almost  a  whole  century 
before  the  time  of  that  author. 

'  This  previous  inquiry  is  the  more  necessary,  since,  according  to 
Michaclis,  no  less  than  six  different  opinions  have  been  advanced,  con- 
cerning the  time  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written  ;  only  one  of  which 
can  be  true.'     p.  7. 

In  examining  these  opinions,  the  learned  author  irrefragahly 
shovvfs  that  the  testimony  of  Iren.-Eus,  a  competent  and  unex- 
ceptionable witness,  determines  the  book  to  have  been  pub- 
lished '  toward  t'le  end  of  the  reign  of  Domitian,'  whose  death 
happened  in  September  A.  D.  96 ;  and  that  this  conclusion  is 
confirmed  by  its  internal  evidence. 

Having  ascertained  the  time  in  which  the  Apocalypse  was 
written — and  which  agrees  with  the  attestation  of  Eusebius, 
who  relates,  in  his  Chronicle,  that  the  apostle  John  was,  in  the 
year  of  Christ  96,  banished  to  Patmos,  where  he  had  the  re- 
velation recorded  in  the  Apocalypse,  on  which  Irena;us  com- 
mented'— our  writer  proceeds  to  review  the  external  evidence 
which  affects  Its  authority,  adding,  in  the  fiftli  letter,  to  the 
witness  before  mentioned,  the  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr, 
Athenagoras,  the  churches  of  C^aul,  Melito,  Theophilus,  Apol- 
lonius,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian,  and  accompany- 
ing them  with  the  annexed  biographical  chart,  representing  the 
times  in  which  these_ writers  flourished. 
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•  A  Biographical  Chart  of  Writers  in  the  early  Christign  Church,  wh* 
appear  to  have  afforded  Evidence  in  favor  of  the  Apocalypse. 


Part  of  Century 
the  first. 


100 


J.D.91. 


Saint  John 


lenath/s 


J.D.9 


Century  the  second. 


Part  of  Century 
the  third. 
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0  2 


0     4 
I 


0     £ 
1_ 


0     b 

I 


0     70     S 
.   I    I     ' 


0     t'  0 
I I 


Clr 


Athena^oras 


Writer  from  the  Gallic  Cliurckes 


Writer  from  the  Church  of  Smyrna 


A'l^T 


Pah  ins 


Hij'pn 


i'olyrur^ 


Ircniviis 


Mehto 


Justin  KTartyr 


TertulUan 


ll/fl'S 


0  risen 


-.L 


Theophilus 


Apolloiti'is 


J  H) 


nil  |7ri 


0   2 


0   3 


0     40     5 


0    6 


1      S 


LL 


0    8 


0     9,0 


iOO 


Trajan.       I     Aur'ujn.    |    Ant.  P.      j   M.Ant.    |  Cim.  m    j 


'  The  dotted  line  marks  the  year  97,  vvhen  the  Apocalypse  was  pub- 
lished. The  lines  under  each  name  shew  the  year  when  the  writer  lived, 
to  be  measured  upon  the  scale  below.  When  the  birth  or  death  of  a  wri- 
ter is  uncertain,  that  uncertainty  is  expressed  by  dots  before  or  after  the 
line/    p-  38. 
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Having  thus  adduced  the  external  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
Apocalypse,  within  the  first  century  from  its  publication,  the 
sixth  letter  exhibits  the  evidence  vrhich  has  been  offered  against 
the  Apocal^ipse  during  this  period,  and,  adverting  to  the  re- 
jection of  it  by  Marcion  and  the  Alogi,  examines  their  objec-r 
tions  so  far  as  the  external  evidence  is  concerned,  and  very  satis- 
factorily refutes  them. 

The  seventh  letter  takes  up  the  testimonies  of  Hippolytus 
and  Origen,  which  had  been  purposely  reserved  for  separate 
examination;  and  after  considering  the  objections  of  Caius, 
DIonysius,  and  others  before  him,  the  author  closes  it  with 
pertinent  animadversions  on  the  strictures  of  Michaelis- 

'  I  shall  now  request  my  readers  to  review  the  biographical  chart. 
They  v/ill  there  observe,  that  by  the  addition,  which  is  made  to 
the  writers  of  the  second  century,  by  the  testimonies  of  Hippolytus 
and  Origen,  the  evidence  is  carried  down  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  from  the  first  publication  of  the  Apocalypse.  This  evi- 
dence is  abundant,  (surprisingly  so,  considering  the  mysterious  na- 
ture of  the  book)  ;  it  is  constant  and  uninterrupted.  At  no  time 
does  it  depend  upon  any  single  testimony  :  many  writers  testify  at 
the  same  pa-iod ;  and  these  witnesses  are  nearly  all  the  great  names 
of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  To  their  evidence,  which  is  for  the  most 
part  positive  and  express,  no  contradictory  testimony  of  an  external 
kind  has  been  opposed.  No  one  has  alleged  against  the  Apocalypse 
such  arguments  as  these.  *'  It  is  not  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
Seven  Asiatic  Churches.  The  oldest  persons  in  those  cities  have  no 
knowledge  of  its  having  been  sent  thither :  no  one  ever  saw  it  during 
the  life  of  John.  It  was  introduced  in  such  and  such  a  year,  but  wa» 
contradicted  as  soon  as  it  appeared." 

'  Upon  the  whole,  the  candid  examiner  cannot  but  perceive,  that 
the  external  evidence  for  the  authenticity  and  divine  inspiration  of 
the  Apocalypse  is  of  preponderating  weight ;  and  that  Michaclis  is 
by  no  means  justifiable  in  representing  it,  when  placed  in  the  scale 
against  the  contrary  evidence,  as  suspended  in  equipoise.  It  is  a 
complete  answer  to  the  assertions  of  his  third  section,  to  affirm,  (and 
we  now  see  that  we  can  truly  affirm  it,)  that  the  authenticity  of  the 
book  was  never  doubted  by  the  church,  during  the  first  century  after 
it  waii  pubhshed.'     p.  47. 

.  The  testimonies  of  Gregory  of  Neocccsarea,  and  DIonysius 
of  Alexandria,  are  next  adduced  •,  tlie  private  opinion  of  the 
latter,  and  other  writers  in  the  same  century,  are  noticed  ;  as 
are  those  of  Eusebius,  with  the  fathers  contemporary,  and  after 
him  ;  and  the  eighth  letter  terminates  with  an  account  of  the 
reception  of  the  Apocalypse  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 

The  external  evidence  having  been  fully  stated  from  tlie  fore- 
going collection  of  testimonies,  and  a  judicious  estimate  of 
them,  the  author  proceeds  to  that^  M'^hich  is  properly  internal, 
»s  arising  as  well  from  the  completion  of  its  prophecies,  as  from 
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its  correspondence  in  doctrine  and  imagery  with  other  books  of 
the  Ne\v  Testament.  The  objections  of  Michaelis  on  these 
jrrounds  are  replied  to ;  the  true  characters  of  beauty  and  sub- 
limity, as  exemplified  in  the  work,  are  indicated,  whence  an 
argument  is  strongly  stated  •,  the  Apocalypse  is  compared  with 
other  books  of  the  same  age  pretending  to  a  divine  original, 
such  as  Hermes  and  the  second  book  of  Lsdras ;  and  objections 
derived  from  the  obscurity  of  the  Apocalypse  are  answered. 

As  the  doubt  concerning  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  took 
its  rise  from  the  circumstance  of  Papias  having  mentioned  two 
persons  of  the  first  century,  named  John — one  the  Evangelist, 
and  the  other  a  priest  of  the  church  of  Ephesus,  who  botit 
died  in  that  city — our  author,  in  his  last  letter,  investigates 
the  question,  from  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  Apoca-» 
lypse,  whether  or  not  St.  John  were  its  author.  In  this  dis- 
cusssion  he  adduces  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Lardner  and  others, 
arranges  the  arguments  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  answers 
them,  and  Michaelis's  objections ;  and  after  an  inquiry.  Whether 
John  the  Evangelist  and  John  the  Divine  were  understood  by  the 
nncients  to  be  the  same  person  }  evinces,  from  a  passage  in  the 
i^pocalypse  itself,  that  8t.  John  was  really  the  author. — ^This 
proof  and  tlie  conclusion  we  subjoin. 

*  In  chap.  i.  13,  he  who  is  ordered  to  write  the  book,  beholds  in 
the  vision  "  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man."  Now,  who  but  an  eye- 
witness of  our  I^ord's  person  upon  earth,  could  pronounce,  from  the 
tleness,  that  it  was  he  ?  St.  John  had  lived  familiarly  with  Jesus  du- 
ring his  abode  upon  earth  ;  and  had  seen  him  likewise  in  his  glorified 
appearances,  at  his  transfiguration,  and  after  his  resurrection.  No 
ether  John  had  enjoyed  this  privilege.  No  other  eye-witness  of  our 
Lord's  person  appears  to  have  been  living  in  this  late  period  of  the 
apostolical  age,  when  the  visions  of  the  Apocal}T)se  were  seen. 

*  We  may,  therefore,  I  trust,  fairly  conclude,  that  to  the  im- 
pregnable force  of  external  evidence,  which  has  been  seen  to  protect 
the  divine  claims  of  the  Apocalypse,  a  considerable  acquisition  of  in- 
tenial  evidence  may  be  added  ;  or,  at  least,  that  this  avenue,  by 
v/hich  its  overthrow  has  been  so  often  attempted,  is  not  so  unguard- 
cd^  its  adversaries  imagine. 

^^But  the  grand  bulwark  of  its  internal  evidence  has  not  yet  been 
sufficientlj'  explored.  The  diligence  of  future  inquirers  will,  I  trust, 
evince  to  the  world,  from  a  direct  proof  of  the  actual  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Apocalyptical  prophecies,  that  the  work  i!>  from  God. 

*  In  the  mean  time,  we  may  trust  for  its  protection  to  those  force* 
stationed  in  the  outworks,  which  it  has  been  our  present  object  to 
review.  This  review,  sir,  as  I  had  reason  to  forewarn  you,  is  far 
from  being  so  complete  as  I  could  wish.  Neither  the  time  I  can 
l)estow  upon  it,  nor  the  materials  in  my  possession,  nor  the  ability  at 
iriy  command,  enable  me  to  present  it  to  you  as  a  disquisition  worthy 
of  the  subject. 
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<  Such  as  it  is,  it  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  serve  as  a  temporary 
prop  to  the  authority  of  the  Apocalypse,  until,  by  the  hand  of  some 
able  architect,  a  firm  and  elegant  colonnade  shall  be  raised  for  its 
support.'     p.  90. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Ar.t.  XI. — History  of  the  Union  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland ;  nuitb  an  introductory  Survey  of  Hibernian  Affairs ^ 
traced  from  the  'Times  of  Celtic  Colonisation.  By  Charles  CootCy 
LL.D.     Bvo.     iQs.6d.  Boards.     Kearsley.      1802. 


1  HE  union  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland — a  measure  recom- 
mended by  sound  political  knowledge  and  experience  above  a  cen- 
tury ago — would  not  have  been  embraced  by  the  British  cabinet, 
nor  adopted  with  (compai-atively  speaking)  a  slight  opposition,  on 
the  part  of  the  tv/o  nations,  if  recent  circumstances  had  UQt 
too  forcibly  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  such  a  measure  for  the 
safety  of  the  empire.  Ireland  lay  groaning  under  the  yoke  of 
an  all-powerful  aristocracy.  Its  inhabitants,  divided  into  two 
great  classes  by  religious  differences,  had,  in  consequence  of  a 
long  series  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  minority,  and  a 
sense  of  ancient  and  inherent  rights  which  was  ever  recurring 
to  the  minds  of  the  majority,  exhibited  scenes  of  insubordma- 
tion  and  insurrection  which  astonished  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sister  kingdom,  who,  accustomed  to  the  lenity  of  a  milder 
government  and  tiie  security  of  established  laws,  could  scarce- 
ly imagine  from  what  causes  their  fellow-subjects,  under  a  con- 
stitution apparently  similar,  should  be  so  addicted  to  tumult 
and  disorder.  The  repeated  instances  of  riot  and  outrage 
from  V/hite-boys,  Orange-boys,  and  other  classes  of  equal 
violence,  were  as  repeatedly  quelled  by  the  exertions  of 
power  ; — but  the  source  of  the  malady  stiil  lay  unattended  to  ; 
and  it  was  deemed  wise  by  the  ruling  faction  to  suffer  temporary 
inconvenience  and  disordei*,  rather  than  submit  to  any  change 
in  the  system,  by  which  their  enormous  power  might  be  de- 
ranged. In  such  a  doctrine  the  British  cabinet  was  unfortu- 
nately led  to  acquiesce  ;  and — although  the  volunteer  avmy  at 
the  close  of  the  American  war  excited  some  serious  apprehen- 
sions, which  were  increased  by  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  pa- 
liament,  on  the  question  of  a  regency,  during  the  king's  ill- 
ness— nothing,  perhaps,  could  have  determined  it  to  take  the 
decisive  and  happy  measure  of  a  union,  if  a  rebeUion  had  not 
too  clearly  shown  the  disposition  of  the  people,  the  incompe- 
tency of  the  aristocratic  faction  to  govern  the  country,  and  the 
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necessity  of  imparting  to  every  subject  of  the  sister  Islands  an 
equal  portion  of"  the  benefits  of  the  common  constitution. 

It  is  justly  observed  by  our  author,  that  the  French  revolution 
must  also  be  considered  as  a  considerable  agent  upon  this  occa- 
sion J  and  indeed,  by  infusing  among  all  people  a  strong  sen- 
timent of  the  duty  of  governors  towards  tlie  governed,  it  was 
natural  that  it  should  create  the  greatest  ferment  where  the 
greatest  ignorance  and  oppression  were  prevalent.  Hence  the 
society  of  United  Irishmen  was  a  phsenonienon  to  be  predicted 
in  their  own  country ;  while  in  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  since 
no  such  class  of  unjust  degradation,  as  that  of  the  Irish  pea- 
santry, existed  in  any  part  of  the  island,  a  similar  effect  could 
not  be  produced.  Fortunately  for  the  race  of  Erin,  the  at- 
tempts of  the  United  Irishmen  proved  abortive;  while  the  *  san- 
guinary zeal  of  the  Orange-club' — their  own  countrymen — 
though  it  perpetrated  acts  at  which  humanity  shudders,  was 
checked  by  the  superior  conduct  of  the  British  troops,  and  the 
benevolence  and  good  sense  of  the  viceroy.  This  was  the 
moment  wisely  selected  by  the  British  cabinet  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  better  system  into  Ireland.  The  troops  of  England 
could  easily  quiet  the  unruly  of  every  description ;  and  the 
same  arms  which  had  overpowered  the  United  Irishmen  could 
much  more  readily  curb  the  less  powerful  zeal  of  the  Orange 
faction.  The  measure  of  the  union  was  antecedently  agitated 
by  persons  in  power ;  and  a  pamphlet  from  the  secretary  of 
state  informed  the  Irish  of  their  future  destinies.  In  Ireland, 
the  first  discussion  of  the  question  excited  alarm  and  violent 
opposition  :  in  England,  from  the  commencement  to  the  con- 
clusion, the  measure  was  received  and  entertained  with  the  ut- 
most indifference  ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  not  the  smallest 
consequence  that  its  parliament  should  be  increased  by  an  im- 
•portation  from  Ireland  ;  and,  if  there  were  a  superiority  of  incli- 
nation on  either  side,  the  mass  of  the  people  appeared  rather  to 
rejoice  in  a  communication  of  their  privileges  to  their  neigh- 
bours. In  Ireland,  the  parliament  was  divided  between  unionists 
and  anti-unionists  j  and  for  some  time  the  latter  party  bore  the 
ascendency;  but  it  had  no  strength  in  itself;  the  English  troops 
were  masters  of  the  country,  and  the  Orange  party  had  done 
too  much  either  to  expect  or  to  wish  for  the  co-operation  of 
the  people  ;  while  the  people  themselves,  harassed  by  the  late 
rebellion,  saw  nothing  in  the  measure  which  could  increase 
their  oppressions,  and  had  every  reason  to  hope  that  it  would 
very  materially  abridge  the  power  of  that  class  which  had  for 
so-  long  a  time,  and  to  so  bad  a  purpose,  maintained  the  reins 
of  government. 

The  history  of  the   union  with  Ireland  is,   then,  contained 
within  a  very  narrow  compass — the  negotiations  with  indivi- 
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duals  to  obtain  a  majority  in  the  Irish  senate,  and  the  debates 
to  which  the  measure  gave  rise  in  the  parliaments  of  both 
Countries.  On  the  former  subject,  Httle  is  offered  in  the  volume 
before  us ;  and  perhaps  some  time  must  elapse  before  the 
motives  of  many  of  those  who  surrendered  the  influence  they 
enjoyed  in  their  own  country  are  completely  developed.  It 
cannot  be  imagined  that  every  individual  was  actuated,  either 
in  countenancing  or  opposing  the  measure,  by  viev/s  of  the  purest 
patriotism.  To  some,  a  seat  for  life  in  the  British  legislature 
might  be  esteemed  an  equivalent  for  the  hereditary  enjoyment 
of  a  perpetual  post  in  an  inferior  assembly  ;  and  others  might 
feel  some  compensation  for  the  loss  cf  their  seats  in  parliament 
by  pecuniary  emolument.  The  ostensible  motives,  however^ 
of  acquiescence  or  opposition,  were  advanced  with  great  energy  i 
and  the  Irish  parliament  poured  forth  its  last  breath  in  invective 
and  ascetic  eloquence.  The  substance  of  these  debates  is  well 
given,  but  in  too  prolix  a  manner,  by  our  historian :  the  sub- 
ject has  been  in  various  forms  already  before  the  public,  ancJi^ 
having  lost  its  novelty,  contains  little  to  excite  the  attention  of 
the  English  reader.  The  names  of  most  of  the  speakers  on. 
both  sides  are  mentioned;  and  by  too  great  a  desire  of  giving 
their  respective  opinions,  the  work  wears  more  the  appearance 
of  a  newspaper,  or  parHamentary  register,  than  of  a  history. 
Had  the  matter  been  compressed,  and  the  result  of  each  day's 
debate  communicated  in  a  more  connected  form,  we  should 
have  perused  the  whole  with  greater  satisfaction.  The  judge- 
ment displayed  by  the  writer  In  his  conclusion  is  a  con- 
vincing proof  that  he  was  well  qualified  to  give  the  spirit  of  a 
parliamentary  debate  •,  and  his  remarks  on  the  degi^adation  of 
the  Irish  peerage,  and  the  little  regard  to  decency  in  curtailing 
the  number  of  Irish  representatives,  without  suffering  the  least 
alteration  in  our  own  proportion,  are  animated,  and  worthy  of 
attention. 

'  The  number  of  deputed  peers  we  do  not  think  sufficient,  with  a 
view  to  the  dignity  or  comparative  magnitude  of  Ireland,  or  to  the 
whole  amount  of  her  peerage.  Fifty  would  not  have  been  too  large 
a  proportion  for  the  representatives  of  her  nobility  in  a  parliament 
comprehending  the  whole  body  of  Enghsh  peers.  The  election  for 
life  merits  approbation  in  one  respect,  as  it  is  calculated  to  render 
the  nominated  peers  more  independent  of  the  crowa  :  but  it  is  ob- 
jectionable on  the  ground  of  its  great  diminution  of  the  chance  of 
appointment  to  the  generality  of  the  nobles,  who  will  thus  more 
acutely  feel  the  degradation  inflicted  by  this  pjrt  of  the  scheme.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  striking  in:3tance  of  inequality  in  the  arrangements, 
that  so  many  of  the  peers  of  one  country  are  in  a  manner  disfran- 
chised, while,  in  England,  not  an  individual  nobleman  loses  a  single 
privilege.     This  disparity  might  have  been  avoided  by  the  addition 
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of  all  the  Irish  peers  to  the  British  house  of  lords ;  but,  as  such  a 
provision  would  have  immoderately  increased  the  number  of  the  as- 
sembly, it  might  have  been  expedient,  and  in  a  relative  point  of 
view  not  unjust,  to  subject  some  of  the  peers  of  England  to  a  simi- 
lar degradation. — The  clause  respecting  the  eligibility  of  the  Hiber- 
nian peers  to  a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons  we  do  not  disapprove, 
as  it  affords  some  compensation  for  the  encroachment  en  their  he- 
reditary rights,  without  exciting  any  serious  dread  of  a  confusion  of 
rank. 

*  The  stipulated  number  of  Irish  members  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons we  consider  as  more  fairly  adjusted  than  that  of  th«  peers:  but 
we  should  have  been  better  pleased  with  the  arrangement,  if  fe^^'er 
placemen  had  been  allowed,  and  if,  while  the  less  considerable  bo- 
roughs of  Ireland  were  disfranchised,  the  British  representation  had 
felt  the  benefit  of  a  moderate  reform,  not  founded  on  romantic 
theories  of  perfection,  but  regulated  by  the  true  spirit  of  our  consti- 
tution. 

*  The  influence  of  the  erown,  which  may  at  present  be  deemed 
«Korbitant,  will  perhaps  be  increased  by  the  transfer  of  Irish  repre- 
sentatives to  this  country.  The  greater  part  of  the  number  will 
probably,  as  it  has  happened  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  promote  the 
^'iews  of  the  court :  but  the  added  weight,  vi'e  think,  will  not  make 
any  material  difference  in  the  complexion  of  the  parliament,  or  in 
the  general  mode  of  administration.'     p.  508. 


*  The  plan,  upon  the  whole,  justly  claims  our  approbation  :  but 
the  means  by  which  it  was  carried  into  effect  were  not  equally  m.eri- 
torious.  It  is  the  opinion  of  pohticians,  that  the  end  will  justify  the 
means  :  but  this  is  not  an  axiom  of  strict  morality.  The  best  cause 
may  derive  a  tincture  of  disgrace  from  the  irregular  or  dishonorable 
conduct  of  its  promoters. 

•  The  grand  political  effects  of  the  union  will  be  the  invigoration 
of  the  general  government  and  the  increase  of  imperial  energy. 
The  civil  and  social  consequences  of  the  measure  will  appear  in  the 
mutual  participation  of  wealth  and  the  comforts  of  hfe,  the  ex- 
tinction or  the  decline  of  animosity  and  rivalry,  the  advance  of  ha- 
manisation  among  the  rude  Irish,  and  the  promotion  of  peace  and 
order  ;  and  we  may  venture  to  predict,  that  it  will  establish  the  pros- 
perity of  this  great  empire  on  a  firm  basis,  which  will  defy  the 
assaults  both  of  foreign  and  internal  enemies,  and  which  nothing  but 
the  silent  attacks  or  the  treacherous  progress  of  abuse  and  corruption 
will  be  able  to  shake.*     p.  510. 
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Art.  XII. — HofcF  Mosdiae  ;  or  a  View  of  the  Mosdical  Ruor^St 
Hvith  respect  to  their  Coincidence  ivith  profane  Antiquity;  their 
^  internal  Credibility  ,•  and  their  Conniciion  %vith  Christianity ; 
comprehending  the  Substance  of  eight  Lectures  read  before  the 
University  of  Oxford,  in  the  Tear  i8oi  ;  pursuant  to  the  Will 
of  the  late  Rev.  John  Bampton,  A.  M.  By  George  Stanley 
FaberyA.M.  2  Volumes.  Sw.  14X.  Boards.  Rivingtons. 
1801. 

IVlR.  Faber,  in  these  volumes,  lias  not  only  taken  a  wider 
range,  as  to  the  subject  of  his  lectures,  than  most  of  his  prede- 
cessors, but  has  deviated  from  them  all,  in  his  manner  of  pub- 
lishing them.  The  form  of  disquisitions  adopted  by  him,  is,  in 
•OUT  judgement,  preferable  to  that  of  sermons  ;  and,  in  deviating 
from  topics  so  repeatedly  discussed,  he  is  certainly  entitled 
to  praise.  With  him,  also,  we  concur  in  respect  to  the  two 
dispensations,  and  equally  contend,  that,  if  Piloses  v/as  an 
impostor,  Christ  was  an  impostor  likewise.  Whether,  how- 
ever, in  stating  the  credibility  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
which  is  the  intent  oi  his  first  volume,  or  in  tracin;^  the  con- 
nexion between  it  and  the  Christian,  which  occupies  the  se- 
cond, he  may  have  done  justice  to  his  subject,  we  will  leave 
<C>ur  readers  to  decide,  after  submitting  to  them  his  plan. 

The  view  taken  of  the  credibility  of  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion is  considered,  first,  as  of  an  external  nature,  and  arising 
from  the  coincidence  of  the  Mosaic  history  with  profane  tra- 
iiition.  Preparatory  to  this,  after  a  distinct  statement  of  the 
subject,  and  a  summary  of  the  ancient  history  of  Moses,  pre- 
liminary observations  are  laid  down,  and  the  heathen  cosmogo- 
nies are  detailed,  commencing  with  the  Chaldee  as  the  most 
ancient,  and  thence  advancing  to  the  Phoenician,  Persian, 
Hindu,  Tuscan,  Gothic,  and  Virginian.  What,  however,  is  as- 
serted in  relation  to  most  of  these  traditions,  and  particularly  the 
last,  appears  much  too  feeble  to  lay  any  thing  like  stress  upon. 
The  only  authority  our  author  cites  is  that  of  Harriot ;  to  which 
we  will  venture  to  oppose  that  of  every  man  who  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  the  Indiar.s  of  America': — 
and  here  we  cannot  but  remark  the  temerity  and  folly  of 
I'oyagers  (nor  are  those  in  the  late  South -Sea  discoveries  ex- 
empt) who,  though  strangers  to  the  language  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  scarcely  able  to  comprehend  their  meaning  when 
speaking  of  visible  and  common  objects,  pretend,  notwithstand- 
ing, to  detail  historical,  religious,  and  metaphysical  opinions,  in 
all  their  colours  and  gradations.  But,  to  return — From  the  na- 
tional traditions  concerning  the  creation,  our  author  passes  on 
to  the  opinions  of  the  philosophers,  instancing  those  more  espe* 
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cially  of  Orpheus,  Pythagoi'as,  Thales,  and  Athenagoras — and 
of  the  poets,  Heslod  and  Aristophanes.  The  name  of  Jeho- 
vah he  points  out  as  known  to  the  pagans,  and  insists  upon  the 
extensive  use  of  the  sabbath,  in  confirmation  of  his  main  posi- 
tion. 

*  Witli  regard  to  the  particular  number  of  days  which  were  em- 
ployed in  the  creation  of  the  world,  it  has  been  already  shewn,  that 
the  ancient  Persians  and  Etrurians  were  not  unacquamted  with  it". 
The  use  of  the  sabbath,  and  the  division  of  time  into  weeks,  which 
can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  a  remote  tradition 
of  the  grand  week  of  the  creation,  seems  to  have  pervaded  nearly 
every  part  of  the  globe,  Eusebius,  in  his  Prasparatio  Evangelica, 
cites  several  of  the  ancient  poets,  who  speak  of  the  seventh  day  as 
being  holy ;  Hesiod  and  Homer  both  imite  in  ascribing  to  it  a  de- 
gree of  superior  sanctity;  and  Callimachus  asserts,  that  upon  it  all^ 
things  were  finished.  The  sabbath  is  said  to  h^ve  been  observed 
among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  previous  to  the  era  of 
Mahomet ;  consequently,  although  that  im.pbstor  confirmed  the  ob- 
servation of  such  an  ordinance,  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  first  en- 
joined it  to  his  followers,  from  the  knowledge  which  he  possessed 
of  the  books  of  Moses.  Thus  also  the  natives  of  Pegu  assemble  to- 
gether, for  the  purposes  of  devotion,  on  one  fixed  day  in  evei-y 
week ;  and  the  people  of  Guinea  rest  from  their  accustomed  occupa- 
tions of  fishing  and  agriculture,  every  seventh  day  throughout  the 
year. 

*  As  for  the  division  of  time  into  weeks,  it  extends  from  the 
Christian  states  of  Europe  to  the  remote  shores  of  Hindostan,  and 
has  equally  prevailed  among  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks,  the  Romans 
and  the  Goths;  nor  will  it  be  easy  to  account  for  this  unanimity 
upon  any  other  supposition,  than  that  which  is  here  adopted.'  Vol.  i. 
P.  69. 

Adding  to  this  the  general  prevalence  of  the  Mosa'ic  method 
of  reckoning  by  nights  instead  of  days,  he  thus  concludes 
this  part  of  his  research. 

'  The  result  of  the  whole  inquiry  is,  that  the  accurate  resemblance 
between  the  Mosaicai  account  of  the  creation,  and  the  various  cos- 
inogonies  of  the  heathen  world,  sufficiently  bhews,  that  they  all  ori- 
ginated from  one  common  source  ;  while  the  striking  contrast  be- 
tween the  unadorned  simplicity  of  the  one,  and  the  allegorical  tur- 
gidity  of  the  others,  accurately  distinguishes  the  inspired  narrative 
from  the  distorted  tradition.'     Vol.  i.    p.  72. 

The  next  topic  of  discussion  refers  to  the  period  between  the 
creation  and  the  deluge.  Having  cited  the  MosaYc  description 
of  Paradise,  Mr.  Faber  sets  himself  to  collect  whatever,  whe- 
ther literal  or  figurative,  he  can  find  in  pagan  writers  fhat  in 
the  least  assimilates  with  it ;  proceeding  in  the  same  manner 
respecting  the  fall,  the  serpent,  traditions  concerning  the  pro- 
mised Messiah,  Cain  and  Abel,  the  longevity  of  the  patriarch:?, 
giants,    and   the   number   of  generations  between   Adam   an4 
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Noah.     The  success  of  our  author,  however,  in  most  of  these 
inductions,  falls  far  short  of  his  aim.     Many  of  his  instances 
have  no  application,  and  some  seem  perfectly  futile.     Speaking 
of  the  universality  of  sacrificial  rites,  he  represents  the  custom 
as  so  inexplicable  upon  any  principles  of  mere  natural  reason, 
that  it  could  only  liave  God  for  its  author.     Yet  who,  but  the 
writer  himself,   does  not  perceive  the  blasphemous  tendency  of 
■  this  mode  of  reasoning?  for,  upon  such  a  principle,  every  practice 
that  is  irrational  and  absurd  must  have   infinite  wisdom  for  its 
institutor.     Indeed  Mr.  Faber,  in  summing  up  the  aggregate  of 
evidence  at  the  close  of  this  chapter,  appears  to  be  aware  that 
he  has  conceded  more  than  is  strictly  in  point  j  and  we  cannot 
but  think   it  would   have  served  his  purpose  better,   had   he 
omitted  the  greater  part  of  what  it  contains.     He  leaves  his 
reader,  indeed,  to  do  this  for  him;  but  this  task  of  discrimina- 
ting was  certainly  his  own  :  in  winnowing  a  bushel  of  chaff, 
three  grains  of  wheat  may  be  easily  overlooked.     The  hke  ob- 
servation, but  with  some   restriction,  may  be  applied   to   the 
next  division  of  the  subject ;  for  though,  in  tracing  the  pagan 
accounts    of  the  deluge,    and   comparing   them    v/ith  that  by 
Moses,  the  notoriety  and  extent  of  this  great  event  be  obvious 
in  the  traditions  of  Chaldea,  Greece,  Syria,  Persia,  Hindustan, 
China,   the   Gothic   nations,  Egypt,   America,    Mexico,  Peru, 
Brasil,  Nicaragua,  &c. — and  in  many  of  them  a  striking  agree-, 
ment  as  to  the  leading  cii"cumstances — yet  in  others  but  little 
that  is  decisive  beyond  the  main  fact  can  be  seen,  and  therefore 
it  were  better  to  rest  solely  upon  it.     Passing  from  popular 
traditions,  Mr.  Faber  adverts  to  Josephus ;  and,  having  men- 
tioned the  writers  cited  by  him,  who  have  spoken  of  the  de- 
luge, adduces   also  the  testimonies  of  INIelo,  Plato,  Diodorus, 
Epiphanius,   and  Abydenus,  with  the  conjectures  of  Kircher, 
and  the  reports  of  Cartv/right.     To  these  he  subjoins  traditions 
respecting  the  dove  and  rainbow,  intermixes  etymologies,  par- 
ticularises the  number  of  persons  preserved  in   the   ark,  and 
closes  the  disquisition  with  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  history 
of  the  deluge  was  meant  to  be  pourtrayed  on  the  southern  he- 
misphere of  the  globe.     But  the  wild  fancies  here  detailed  are 
})o  better,  at  best,  than  the  sick  man's  dreams.-    The  last  illus- 
tration will  exemplify  the  rest. 

'  That  part  of  the  picture,  which  to  a  Christian  is  the  mos!: 
striking,  is  the  ascent  of  the  smoke  from  the  altar,  towards  the 
figure  of  a  triangle  ;  a  circumstaixc,  from  which  one  can  scarcely 
help  concluding,  that  the  frarncrs  of  that  sphere  had  some  obscure 
notions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  I'rinity  : — '     Vol.  i.  p.  183. 

Our  author  adds,  indeed:  * — but  concerning  thit?,  Icte.icii 
person  judge  as  i^  most  probable.' 

The  ncit  c!ivi;-:on  of  the  subject  includes  pagan  accountp. 
posterior  to  th*:   dtlu^re,  ccmmencin:x  with  the  traditions  tha!- 
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concern  Noah  and  his  three  sons,  to  whose  history  are  referred 
the  different  accounts  of  Saturn,  the  Scythian  Targitaus,  the 
German  Mannus,  and  the  Satyavarman  of  Hindustan.  The 
stoi  y  of  the  last,  hterally  translated  from  the  Padma-Puran,  one 
of  the  ancient  books  of  the  Hindus,  we  will  give,  as  being  most 
decidedly  In  point. 

**  To  Satyavarman,  that  sovercif^n  of  the  whole  earth,  were  born 
three  sons ;  the  eldest  Sherana ;  then  C'harma ;  and  thirdly  Jyapeti 
by  name.  "They  were  all  men  of  good  morals,  excellent  in  virtue 
and  virtuous  deeds,  skilled  in  the  use  of  veapons  to  strike  with  or  to 
be  thrown  ;  brave  men,  eager  for  victory  in  battle.  But  Satyavar- 
man, being  continually  delighted  with  devout  meditation,  and  seeing 
his  sons  fit  for  dominion,  laid  upon  them  the  burden  of  government, 
whilft  he  remained  honouring  and  satisfying  the  gods,  and  priests, 
and  kine.  One  day,  by  the  act  of  destiny,  the  king,  having  drunk 
mead,  became  senseless,  and  lay  asleep  naked :  then  was  he  seen  by 
C'harma,  and  by  him  were  his  two  brothers  called,  to  whom  he  said, 
Vv^hat  nov^'  has  befallen  ?  In  what  state  is  this  our  sire  ?  By  those 
two  was  he  hidden  with  clothes,  and  called  to  his  senses  again  and 
again.  Having  recovered  his  intellect,  and  perfectly  knowing  what 
had  passed,  he  curseo  C'harma,  saying,  Thou  shalt  be  the  servant  of 
servants  ;  and,  since  thou  wast  a  laugher  in  their  presence,  from 
laughter  shalt  thou  acquire  a  nam.e.  Then  he  gave  to  Sherma  the 
■wide  domain  en  the  south  of  the  snowy  mountains,  and  to  Jyapeti 
he  gave  all  on  the  north  of  the  snowy  mountains ;  but  he,  by  the 
power  of  religious  contemplation,  attained  supreme  bliss!" 

'  It  is  said,  that,  in  the  vulgar  dialects  of  Hindostan,  C'harma  and 
Shtrna  aie  usually  pronounced  Cham,  and  Shem  ;  so  that,  with  a 
slight  alteration  in  the  word  Jyapeti,  we  have  the  names  of  the  three 
sons  of  Noah  here  preserved,  exactly  as  they  are  recorded  in  the 
page  of  Scripture. 

'  Sir  William  Jones,  speaking  of  this  wonderful  tradition,  justly 
remarks,  that  it  "  m.ost  clearly  proves,  that  the  Satyavrata,  or  Sa- 
tyavarman of  the  Purans,  was  the  same  personage  with  the  Noah  of 
Scripture}  nor  can  it  be  with  reason  inferred,  from  the  identity  of 
the  stories,  that  the  divine  legislator  borrowed  any  part  of  his  work 
from  the  Egyptians  :  he  was  deeply  versed,  no  doubt,  in  all  their 
learning,  such  as  it  was  ;  but  he  wrote  what  he  knew  to  be  truth  it- 
self, independently  of  their  tales,  in  which  truth  was  blended  with 
fables  ;  and  their  age  was  not  so  remote  from  the  days  of  the  patri- 
arch, biit  that  every  occurrence  in  his  life  might  naturally  have  been 
preserved  by  traditions  from  father  to  son.'     Vol.  i.  p.  202. 

Coming  now  to  the  tower  of  Babel,  the  account  of  It  by  the 
Sibyl  Is  detailed  from  Joscphus;  as  Is  that  of  Abydenus  from 
Eusebius;  and  of  Alexander  Polyhistor  from  Syncelius.  Apol- 
lodorus  is  also  cited,  as  confirming,  by  his  mention  of  Briareus, 
Gyas,  and  Cocus,  the  catastrophe  of  Babel ;  and  passages  are 
referred  to  in  Homer  V.nd  Hesiod,  from  a  supposed  relation  to 
the  history  of  Nimrod,  which  the  fourth  incarnation  of  the  In- 
dian Vishnu  is  also  supposed  to  allude  to. 
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The  event  which  occurs  next  is  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrha.  Concerning  this,  the  evidences  produced  fronpi 
Diodorus,  Tacitus,  and  Strabo,  are  unquestionable ;  and  this 
concurrence  in  corroborating  the  narrative  ot  Moses  the  pre- 
sent face  of  nature  confirms. 

Proceeding  in  order  of  time,  notices  are  brought  together  of 
the  history  of  Abraham  from  Berosus,  Hecat^eus,  Nlcolaus 
Damascenus,  Eupoiemus,  Artepanus,  Melo,  and  the  Koran. 
Traces  of  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph,  are  diUgently  sought  after jj 
but  we  cannot  help  smiUng  at  the  discovery  in  China  of  the 
seven  years'  famine  in  Egypt,  nor  reprehendiiig  the  unwar- 
rantable style  of  concluding,  in  respect  to  chroiological  points 
in  the  biblical  history,  that  a  discrepancy,  amounting  only  to 
thirty-two  years,  is  a  ditFerence  so  trifling  as  reasonably  to  pre- 
clude a  doubt  respecting  the  unity  of  any  two  facts  at  that  di- 
stance of  time,  much  less  of  the  events  Jiere  meant  to  be  iden- 
tified. We  are  persuaded  Mr.  Faber  is  but  little  aware  of  the 
pernicious  consequences  which  must  result  from  the  mode  of 
synchronising  he  has  here  adopted,  and  therefore  point  it  out 
as  obnoxious  to  reprehension. 

'  Du  Halde's  China,  vol.  i.  p.  299.  The  calculation,  which  fixes 
the  Egyptian  famine  to  the  year  A.  C.  1708,  rs  taken  from  the 
margin  of  our  410  Bible.  The  Chinese  computation  is  as  follows. 
Tching  Tang  reigned  13  years;  supposing  the  famine  to  have  pre* 
vailed  during  the  last  seven  years  of  his  reign,  we  shall  have, 

Tching  Tang 
Taikia  ^ 
Vo  Ting  r 
Tai  Keng  >  reigned 
Siao  Kia  L 
Yong  Ki  J 
13th  cycle  commences  A.  C.   161 7 


1740.''  Vol.  i.  p.  232, 

It  is  obvious  to  ask,  in  stating  these  accounts,  since  the  re- 
sult differs  not  less  than  thirty-two  years,  which  of  them  is 
wrong?  That  either  of  them  is  erroneous,  not  the  slightest  in- 
timation is  given  :  and  if  both  be  right,  the  ditFerence  must 
show  that  different  events  were  referred  to. 

Arrived  at  the  history  of  Moses,  an  abundance  of  evidence 
from  gentile  writers  is  concentrated  to  estabhsh  it  in  general, 
and  expressly  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Having  concluded  this  view  of  the  external  credibility  of  the     ' 
Mosaic    dispensation.    Math    a    retrospective    summary  of    its 
contents,  Mr.  Faber  proceeds  to  consider  it  as  furtlier  credible, 
from  its  own  internal  constitution.     Preliminary  to  this  discus- 
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sion,  four  rules  are  laid  down  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  truth  of  any  religion,  and  applied  by  the  author  to  pa- 
ganism.    These  rules  are  as  follow  : 

*  I.  That  the  promulger  of  it  Avas  not  self-deceived  into  a  belief, 
that  he  was  divinely  commissioned  ;  a  deception,  wliich  could  only 
originate,  either  from  enthusiasm,  or  from  certain  false  appearances 
supposed  to  be  miracles  : 

*  II.  That  he  was  not  an  impostor  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he 
had  no  intention  to  deceive  his  followers  : 

'  III.  That  authentic  documents  have  been  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity from  about  the  time,  when  such  events  took  place,  without 
any  corruption  or  interpolation,  except  such  various  readings  as  arc 
the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  frequent  transcription;  and 
which  may,  generally  speaking,  be  collected  by  a  careful  collation  of 
the  best  and  most  ancient  copies : 

*  IV.  And  that  the  moral  precepts  be  such,  as  are  worthy  of  the 
goodness  and  purity  of  God;  tending  to  promote  virtue,  and  to  dis- 
countenance vice.'     Vol.  i.  p.  251. 

From  paganism  these  criteria  are  made  the  test  of  the  Jewish 
religion ;  and,  upon  the  first  of  them,  it  is  contended  that  Moses, 
when   he    asserted  his  divine   commission,  was   not    deceived 
either  by  enthusiasm,  or  by  fancying  certain  natural  phxne- 
mena  to  be  miracles.     In  applying  the  second  of  these  rules, 
our  author  maintains  that  Moses  did  not  wish  to  deceive  others. 
To  exemplify  the  third,  he  insists  that  the  documents  contain- 
ing the  law  are  authentic,  and   nearly  contemporary  with  the 
facts  they  record:— also,  that  if  Moses  were   not  the  writer, 
either  they  must  have  been  built  upon  some  history  admitted  to 
be  authentic ;    upon   some   tradition   universally  considered  as 
fabulous;  or  they   must  have  been  the  entire  invention  of  an 
impostor.     In  addition  to  these  positions  (which,  we  are  sorry 
to  observe,  want  somewhat  of  logical  precision)  an  inquiry  is 
instituted,  how  far  a  corruption  of  the  text,  so  as  to  alter  the 
narrative  of  facts,  is  probable. 

Referring  to  the  fourth  rule,  Mr.  Faber  undertakes  to  evince 
that  the  Mosa'ic  dispensation  is  worthy  of  God,  on  account 
of  its  moral  purity ;  and,  after  obviating  the  objections  taken 
from  the  command  to  extirpate  tlie  Canaanites,  and  the  cere- 
monial part  of  the  law  considered  as  trifling,  he  presents  us 
with  this  result,  '  that  since  the  Mosaical  dispensation  possesses 
these  four  distinguishing  characters  of  authenticity  and  divi- 
nity, we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  it  is  a  revelation  from 
heaven,  and  not  an  imposition  on  the  credulity  of  mankind.' 
In  this  sentence  we  most  fully  concur,  but  should  have  been  glad 
to  have  seen  it  more  precisely  deduced.  The  first  volume  closes 
with  a  large  collection  of  illustrations  and  aitth'iritics. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Art.  XIII.  —  Shtches  of  some  of  the  Southern  Counties  of  IreLnJt 
collected  during  a   Tour  in  the  Autumn^   ^191  •      In  a  Series  of 
Letters.     By  G.  Holmes.     8w.    pj".     Boards.     Longman  a7id 
Rees.     1 80 1, 

1  HE  accounts  of  every  traveler  should  be  illustrated  by  a 
map,  correctly  laid  down,  however  slight  the  execution;  and, 
what  is  of  more  consequence,  though  seldom  attended  to  by 
taravelers,  the  map  should  have  scrrie  connexion  with  the  journal. 
In  this  volume  we  cannot  com.plain  of  any  want  of  connexion, 
because  we  perceive  no  such  appendage :  \vt  shall  endeavour  to 
supply  it  by  description. 

If  we  advance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  we  shall  find 
it  stretch  boldly  to  the  east,  till  it  assume  a  northerly  direction 
at  Limerick  J  when  it  extends  nearly  full  north,  till  it  expand  in 
Lake  Derarg.  This  river  forms  the  western  boundary  of  our 
author's  travels;  and  on  the  east  it  is  limited  by  the  river  Nore, 
which  washes  the  walls  of  Kilkenny,  and  falls  into  St.  George's 
Channel  at  Waterford.  Thus  limited  on  the  north,  almost 
wholly  by  a  line  drawn  through  the  county  of  Tipperary,  Mr. 
Holmes  crosses  from  Kilkenny  to  Limerick  in  a  devious  path, 
visiting  Callan  and  Cashel;  and  from  Limerick,  advancing  in 
the  northern  direction  of  the  Shannon,  to  Killaloe,  at  the  en- 
trance of  Lake  Derarg.  From  Limerick  he  proceeds  south-west, 
by  Asketon  and  Castle  Island,  to  the  delightful  lakes  of  Killar- 
ney,  and  crosses  eastward  to  Cork;  returning,  in  a  north-east- 
ern direction,  to  Rathcormuck,  Lismore,  Clonmel  on  the  Suirc 
river,  which  also  falls  into  the  sea  at  Waterford,  to  Callan, 
and  Kilkenny. 

The  work  itself  is  a  slight  sketch  only,  illustrated  by  tinted 
drawings,  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  churches  and  abbeys.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  of  the  delightful  lakes  of  Killarney  we  find  but 
one  confined  and  uninteresting  view.  Perhaps  too  much  of  an- 
.cient  history  is  interspersed  in  this  flimsy  narrative,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  unentertaining;  though  we  must  confess  that  in 
reading  we  have  sometimes  put  it  down  with  little  reluctance. 
We  shall  not  follow  our  author  minutely,  but  add  a  specimen 
ox  two  of  different  kinds.  We  shall  first  transcribe  the  de- 
scription of  the  rock  of  Cashel. 

*  This  morning,  after  an  early  breakfast,  we  ascended  the  rock, 
ilot  without  several  pauses  to  admire  this  stupendous  ruin,  whose 
awful  towers  and  projecting  buttresses  seemed  to  overhang  us  in  our 
approach. 

*  The  surface  of  the  summit  is  very  irregular,  producing  several 
pretty  swells,  and  covered  with  a  rich  soil.  A  wall  of  some  strength 
encircles  it,  which,  by  following  the  slopes  and  indentations  of  the 
rock,  discovers  the  base  of  the  ruin  in  many  places,  rising  from  its 
green  and  tufted  bed.     We  entered  by  a  lofty  gate  in  the  great  west- 
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cm  tower,  originally  a  part  of  the  regal  palace,  from  which  we 
passed  to  the  north  cross,  containing  the  chapel  of  the  r.portlcs,  and 
some  private  chapeis.  I  observed  a  few  tombs  richly  scuiptured,  but 
no  inscription  legible.  In  the  centre  of  the  chapel  is  a  dcoT)  excava- 
tion like  a  well,  which,  we  were  informed,  was  the  c6mmencement  of 
a  subterraneous  passage  leading  to  Hore  AlLey,  which  lies  in  the 
vale  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  rock.  It  is  exceedingly  deep, 
and  appears  well  built :  the  steeple  rises  from  four  finely  propcwtioncd' 
arches:  the  floors  are' all  destroyed;  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  great 
bell  having  fallen  while  taking  dowm  to  be  removed;  it  broke  through 
all  the  floors,  and  sunk  itself  considerably  in  the  groimd  floor.  The 
western  tower  is  spacious,  and  formerly  contained  many  magnificent 
rooms,  befitting  the  splendour  of  their  ancient  possessors :  the  orna- 
ments round  the  windows  and  in  the  seats  are  curicus,  ar.d  rich  in  their 
style.  From  these  apartments,  the  country  is  overlooked  for  many 
miles  round,  gratifying  the  eye  with  a  prospect  of  as  rich  a  tract  as 
can  be  met  with,  stretching  through  the  most  fertile  vales  of  the: 
county  of  Tipperary.  The  choir  and  nave  are  strewed  over  with  the 
mutilated  remains  of  its  former  decorations  ;  and  tombs,  v/eeds,  and 
rubbish,  so  choak  up  the  whole,  that  I  with  great  diiviculty  could 
pace  it  from  end  to  end.  It  is  about  210  feet,  as  well  as  I  could 
judge  by  my  obstructed  steps.  The  east  window  lies  prostrate;  but 
so  broken,  that  any  traces  of  its  original  form  or  richness  no  longer 
exist. 

*  Adjoining  the  south  cross  is  Cormac's  chapel  and  hall  of  audi- 
ence; a  relick  of  our  ancient  architecture,  well  worthy  the  antiqua- 
rian's close  observation.  The  first  room  is  about  53  feet  by  19;  the 
sides  decorated  by  rows  of  slender  columns  one  above  the  other,  sup- 
porting semicircular  arches  richly  ornamented.  In  the  east  end  is  a 
large  niche,  which  formerly,  they  tell  us,  contained  the  regal  throne, 
but  I  think  more  probably  an  altar ;  the  roof  is  vaulted  ;  and,  over 
the  niche,  is  enriched  with  skulls  of  various  animals,  whimsically  de-> 
lineated,  but  boldly  sculptured.'     p.  22. 

*  On  the  east  angle  of  the  north  cross  stands  one  of  those  towers 
or  steeples.  It  seems  of  a  more  ancient  date  than  the  church,  being 
built  of  free-stone ;  and  all  the  other  buildings  of  a  black  marble. 
Nothinn-  can  exceed  the  workmanship  of  it.  The  roof  is  intirc;  and 
of  jointed  stones  so  admirably  put  together,  that  it  appears  as  smooth 
af  the  inside  of  a  China  bowl.  The  entrance  is  not  from  the  ground, 
but  through  a  long  passage  in  the  wall  of  the  Apostles'  ch.ipel,  about 
20  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  floor.  On  the  south  angle  of  the 
cross,  at  the  distance  of  about  30  feet,  is  a  curious  piece  of  antique 
sculpture,  consisting  of  a  block  of  granite,  five  feet  square,  from 
which  rises  another,  in  some  parts  perforated,  about  ten  feet  high, 
facing  east  and  west.  To  the  east  is  a  figure  uf  a  bishop  in  his  ponti- 
ficals; probably  St.  Patrick,  {to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated). 
That  looking  to  the  west  is  so  defaced,  that  its  subject  is  doubtful ; 
I  imagine  it  to  have  been  a  crucifixion.  At  this  stone  the  kings  of 
Munster  were  crowned,  war  declared,  and  tribute  received.  The  ce- 
lebrated Lia  Fail  (a  fatal  stone,)  was  used  by  the  supreme  monarchs 
for  the   same  purposes.     The  history  of  this  stone  is  something 
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slncrular,  being  still  in  the  use  to  which  it  was  originally  applied/ 
p.  28. 

The  next  scene  is  from  a  high  mountain,  a  branch  of  the  vast 
chain  that  crosses  in  different  directions  the  centre  of  the  island, 
terminating  by  its  boldest  points  at  the  south  west. 

'  In  the  vale  beneath   us,  were  seated  the  house  and   extensive 
parks  of  Kilboy :   on  the  right,  the  brow  of  a  hill,  rough  and  broken 
with  scattered  rock,  and  bushy  underwood,  formed  an  adoiirable  fore- 
ground :  the  eminence,  from  our  feet  dechnirig  quickly,  for  half  a 
mile,  gradually  sloped  into  a  delightful. plain,  finely  variegated  by 
woods,  pasture,  and  tillage:   in  the  distance  appeared  the  town  of 
Nenagh,  rising  from  a  bosom  of  trees,  partially  illumined  by  the 
sun-beams,  which  sported  along  the  plain  in  scattered  patches,  nov/ 
gilding  one  object,  then  shifting  to  another :  beyond  the  town,  the 
Shannon    appeared  like   Kquid  silver,    rolling  his  majestic    stream 
through  a  long  line  of  fertile  country.     Still  further  from  the  sight, 
the  dyinp-  forms  uncertain,  if  beheld,  receding  behind  each  other, 
mingled  into  one  grand  mass  of  shade,  which  imperceptibly  blended 
into  sther.     This  was  a  scene  highly  calculated  to  rouse  the  faculties 
of  the  mind ;  and  busy  fancy  soon  began  to  work  upon  it,  painting 
the  numberless  blessings  of  this  noble  river,  the  industry  of  its  towns, 
its  commerce  and   manufactures,  and  all  the  attendant  comforts  of 
society.     Then   casting  my  eyes  back  upon  those  wide    tracts  of 
mountain  which  I  had  but  just  left  behind;  whose  simple  inhabitants, 
still  in  the  first  stage  only  of  civilization,  doomed  to  earn  a  poor  pit- 
tance by  idle  wanderings  after  herds  and  flocks,  the  flesh  of  which 
they  are  not  destined  to  eat,  produced  a  train  of  reflections  and  com- 
parisons, not  of  the  pleasantest  kind.    The  propagation  of  live  stock 
is  always  destructive  to  population.    By  agriculture  and  manufactures 
we  find  it  constantly  promoted.     This  is  evident  from  the  example  01 
China,  Persia,  and  the  Indies  ;  and  even  many  countries  in  Europe. 
In  the  three  first  great  empires,  where  the  human  race  multiply  with 
an  astonishirig  rapidity,  they  depend  for  subsistence,  on  the  culti- 
vation of  thclrlands;  on  the  contrary,  in  America, Tartary,  and  other 
pasturage  countries,  the  human  kind  are  comparatively  fewj  as  it  re- 
gards the  extent  of  their  country.'     p.  40. 

Becween  the  castles  of  Lick  and  Dune  there  is  what  may  be 
styled  a  visible  vohano.  Beds  of  pyrites,  iron,  and  sulphur, 
were  exposed  to  the  waves,  in  consequence  of  the  clifFi  falling, 
after  having  been  undermined  by  the  seaj  and  all  the  different 
strata  of  volcanic  substances  are  found  on  the  shore.  In  short,  it 
is  the  experiment  of  Lemery  on  a  larger  scale.  We  find  little  ac- 
count of  the  mineralogical  appearances,  except  those  collected 
from  the  different  provincial  histories.  Of  M'hat  belongs  chiefly 
to  our  author,  we  shall  select  the  most  important  part. 

*  Near  this'  (Castle  Island)  'is  found  the /a^/j  Hiberntcu4  authormn, 
(Irish  slate)  its  taste  is  very  scur,  and  contains  a  large  proportioa 
gf  a  martial  vitriol. 
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■  *  This  county  abounds  with  various  kinds  of  marble*  and  valuable 
stones,  particularly  amethysts,  which  are  found  in  the  cliffs  at  Kerr}'- 
head  ;  they  are  of  a  chrystalliform  figure,  and  are  found  in  the  fis- 
sures of  the  rock,  adherino;  by  their  bases.  They  vary  in  colour 
from  a  pale  rose,  through  different  shades  of  purple  and  violet  tint^ 
and  sometimes  are  colourless;  particularly  such  as  are  called,  by  jew- 
ellers, the  female.'     p.  no. 

The  lakes  of  Killarney  are  objects  too  important  to  be  over- 
looked in  a  tour  of  this  kind;  and  \vc  must  correct  what  we  have 
just  observed,  of  there  being  one  engraving  only  of  these 
scenes,  if,  as  we  believe,  Mucruss  Lake  is  included  in  the 
scenery.  We  shall  confine  our  extract  to  the  winding  passage, 
remarking,  in  the  words  of  the  author,  that  the  Upper  Lake  is 
the  most  sublime,  the  Lower  the  most  beautiful,  and  Mucruss 
Lake  the  most  picturesque;  while  the  winding  passage,  leading 
to  the  Upper,  contains  a  surprising  combination  of  the  three 
characters. 

*  Having  embarked,  and  taken  on  board  two  men  with  horns,  and 
two  small  pieces  of  cannon,  we  stretched  across  the  lower  lake,  to  the 
base  of  Glenaa  mountain,  where  we  deposited  our  provisions  in  the 
cottage;  and  shaping  our  course  towards  the  upper  lake,  we  entered 
between  the  two  mountains  of  Glenaa  and  Turc,  a  narrow  canal,  or 
river,  which  issues  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  lake.  Here  the  most 
wildly  diversified  scenery  unfolds  itself  that  the  enthusiastic  imagina- 
tion can  conceive.  The  rugged  and  precipitate  base  of  Turc,  con- 
trasted with  the  opposite  richly  wooded  sMes  of  Glenaa,  whose  ro- 
mantic groves,  falling  to  the  waves,  cast  a  deep  and  solemn  shadt 
around  ;  whilst  on  the  other  side,  rock  piled  on  rock,  flung  in  wild 
confusion  along  the  banks,  covered  with  crawling  ivy,  and  from 
their  interstices  bursting  numerous  shrubs,  in  flower,  and  bearing 
fruit ;  quickly  the  scene  would  change  ;  the  mountains  retire  sud- 
denly and  leave  us  in  a  plain,  of  perhaps  three  hundred  yards  in 
breadth;  the  green  lawn  spotted  with  groups  of  oak,  holly,  and  wild 
ash  ;  again  the  hills  approach,  and  environ  us  with  dark  precipices 
and  nodding  woods ;  awhile  the  course  seems  lost,  we  are  suspended 
in  doubt;  till  turning  short,  we  penetrate  a  deep  and  gloomy  shade, 
hid  from  the  blaze  of  day  by  the  umbrageous  arms  of  the  trees, 
.which,  interwoven  together,  form  an  impervious  canopy.  Once 
more  we  are  launched  into  an  amphitheatre  of  lofty  rocks,  clad  with 

'  That  near  Tralee,  (jiacic  and  wiiile,  of  a  different  c<.lour  and  texture  tVoni  tl:at 
found  near  Kilkenny  ;  the  white  spots  lartjer,  and  the  black  approachin;;  to  a  hliie 
tint,  full  of  a  sparry  matter,  running  irregularly  through  its  substance,  is  raiscfl  in 
blocks  of  a  brge  size,  and  lakes  a  fine  polish.  At  Bulljbeggan,  a  marble  similar, 
but  not  susceptible  of  so  fine  a  polish. 

*  At  Castlcniain,  a  black  and  Mhife  Jnarblc,   of  the  same  nature. 

*  Castle  Iblniid  contains  a  variegated  specie^. 

*  In  the  islr.nd  of  Dunkerrou  in  the  river  of  Kenniare,  some  black  and  white, 
others  purple  and  white,  intermixed  with  jellow  spots;  lil-:eMi>e  a  verj'  beautifal 
kind  of  a  purple,   veined  with  dark  green.  -       .  - 

*  Th?  intircof  the  middle  island  of  the  Sktli;js  is  composed  of  a  red  marble.' 
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countless  shrubs  and  forest  trees,  which,  shooting  from  their  bare 
sides,  send  forth  their  twisting  roots  towards  the  earth.  Arriving 
underneath  the  Eagle  rock,  we  stopped,  and,  landing  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  stood  lost  in  admiration  not  unmixed  with  terror. 

•  Its  sublime  height,  girt  with  a  waving  forest,  whose  aspiring 
trees  lift  their  tall  shade  high  amongst  the  craggy  eminences,  the 
haunt  of  eagles  and  various  birds  of  prey  ;  at  its  base,  the  tremulous 
wave  reflected  all  again  with  varied  beauty.  But  how  can  I  describe 
the  wonders  of  its  many  echoes,  which,  on  the  explosion  of  the  can- 
non, burst  with  tenfold  magnitude  from  its  rugged  cliffs,  rolling  with 
inajestic  horror  round  the  neighboiu-ing  hills,  each  seeming  to  repel 
the  thunder  as  it  comes,  till,  by  reiterated  peals,  it  sinks  into  hollow 
murmurs  among  the  distant  hills,  and  is  for  a  few  moments  lost ;  but, 
from  the  silent  pause,  the  distant  sound  again  strikes  faintly  on  the 
car,  and  by  degrees,  with  collected  force,  grows  louder,  till  at  last 
it  faintly  dies  away  to  utter  silence.'     p.  116. 


*  From  this  enchanting  spot  we  proceeded  on  to  the  old  Wier 
bridge,  a  rude  and  picturesque  object,  where  quitting  the  boat,  we 
betook  ourselves  to  the  bank,  whilst  the  boatmen  prepared  to  dra^r 
the  boat  through  a  fall  of  water,  which  passes  with  great  impetuosity 
under  the  arch ;  through  it  they  conveyed  ropes  to  the  other  side, 
and,  with  the  most  painful  exertions,  pulled  it  up  through  the  fall 
into  the  higher  stream,  which  is  elevated  about  ten  or  fifteen  feet. 
Thus  continuing  our  course,  we  at  length  entered  the  upper  lake 
through  a  narrow  channel  formed  by  two  projecting  cliffs,  called 
Colman's  Eye.  This  lake  is  surrounded  by  mountains  of  a  fearful 
height,  fringed  with  forests,  which  creep  up  their  sides  to  various 
distances.  From  the  glassy  surface,  emerge  huge  rocks,  crowned 
with  arbutus,  displaying  its  bright  green  leaves  of  gayest  verdure, 
blended  with  its  scarlet  fruit  and  snowy  blossoms.  Some  immense 
islands  lift  their  bare  and  craggy  summits  high  above  others,  from 
whose  fantastical  shapes  the  boatmen  have  named  them,  one.  The  Man 
of  War,  another,  The  Church,  and  so  on,  according  as  there  is  an  assi- 
milation. The  shores  are  mostly  bold  and  steep,  abounding  with  the 
most  surprizing  variety  of  shrubs  and  plants.',    p.  120. 

This  description,  perhaps  a  little  poetically  elevated,  may  in- 
duce the  reader  to  peruse  the  whole-,  and  he  will  not  be  greatly 
disappointed.  Yet  we  have  seen  descriptions  more  clear, 
more  appropriate,  and  better  discriminated.  The  plates  are 
unequally  executed;  but  the  drawings  or  engravings  seldom  rise 
to  excellence. 
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Art.  XTV. — The  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  pr-oved  not  to 
be  Calvln'istic.  By  Thomas  Kiplingy  D.D.  i£fc.  %vo.  ^r. 
served.    Mawman.     i8o2. 

'  1  HE  writer  of  this  motley  pamphlet  is  deputy  professor  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge  ;  and  he  seems  to  think,  by  his  mode  of 
writing,  that  he  may  dictate  to  mankind  at  large  in  the  same 
manner  as  to  an  unfortunate  four-and-twenty-man  in  a  public 
disputation.  The  castigations  he  received  some  years  ago  for 
his  publications  have  escaped  his  memory;  and  he  launches 
out  into  Philippics  and  invectives,  as  if  he  were  a  disciple  of 
that  Calvin  whose  system  he  takes  so  much  pains  to  reprobate. 
Calvin's  dogmas  are  declared  to  be  *  blasphemous ;'  and  *  the 
greatest  pest  of  civil  society  is  he  who  preaches  up  Calvinism  ; 
and  the  next  in  degree  is  he  who  countenances  such  preaching 
publicly,  and  commends  it  in  domestic  circles.' 

Mr.  Overton,  and  a  writer  under  the  signature  of  Presbyter, 
are  the  chief  objects  of  the  doctor's  indignation.  .  *  The  very 
title  of  Mr.  Overton's  publication  is  schismatical.  It  is  not  the 
true  church-of-England  men,  but  '*  the  true  churchmen  ascer- 
tained " — the  members  of  a  new  sect.'  Does  our  precise  doctor 
tlien  imagine  that  a  true  church-of-England  man  is  not  a  true 
churchman .?  Mr.  Overton  is  charged  with  professing  one 
thing  and  meditating  another — with  uttering  a  falsehood  ;  and, 
in  support  of  this  false  assertion,  *  it  seems'  (says  our  author) 
•  scarcely  possible  that  he  should  not  have  known  that  it  was  a 
deviation  from  the  truth.' 

After  a  violent  Philippic  against  methodist  parsons  and  evan- 
gelical clergymen,  our  author  brings  in  his  political  alarms. 

<  But  let  me  remind  the  true  churchmen  so  often  mentioned  by  me, 
. — and  not  only  these  two,  but  every  other  evangelical  minister,  and 
the  pi-eachers  of  methodism  too, — that  should  our  church  be  de- 
molished, the  downfall  of  the  state  (as  history  authorises  us  to  con- 
clude) would  not  be  far  distant ;  and  that,  of  those  men  who  were  the 
most  active  sticklers  for  a  dissolution  of  government  in  France,  not  a 
few  themselves  fell  victims  lo  tiiat  revolution,  which  they  had  been 
so  zealous  and  eager  to  effectuate.'     p.  90. 

Lying — if  we  believe  our  mild  doctor — is  not  the  extent  of 
Mr.  Overton's  crime.  *  He,  as  well  as  Presbyter,  when  he 
subscribed  to  this  tenth  article,'  (namely,  the  tenth  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles)  *  committed  a  crime  closely  bordering  upon  per- 
jury.' Of  course,  if  they  lie  to  get  into  the  church,  the  doc- 
tor naturally  enough  asks  the  question,  '  What  will  they  not  do, 
or  say,  when  they  have  gained  admittance  ?' 

We  will  not  soil  our  pages  with  any  more  of  this  rubbish. 
The  question  is,  Whether  the  articles  of  the  .  church  of  Eng- 
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land  are  Calvinistic  or  not  ?    The  author  declares  that  they  are 
not. — The  first  point  is  to  determine  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Calvinistic  :  does  that  word  imply  a  quality  belonging  only  to 
Calvin's  writings,  or  not  ?    If  it  relate  only  to  Calvin's  writings, 
our  author  has  settled  the  point  in  the  clearest  and  most  deci- 
sive manner  ;  for  he  has  selected  a  considerable  number  of  pas- 
sages from  Calvin's  v/ritings,  which  militate  against  the  articles 
and  liturgy  of  the   church  of  England.     These    passages  are 
quoted  in  Latin ;  so  that  the  controversy  must  necessarily  be 
confined  to  the  more  learned  theologians.  But  it  has  never  been 
imagined  that  the  church  of  England  conformed  itself  entirely 
to  Calvin's  notions  ;  and  the  very  circumstance   that  Calvin's 
writings  are  not   quoted  by  Mr.  Overton  might  have  led  our 
author  to  imagine  that  the  term  Calvinistic  did  not  imply  exact 
conformity  tO;  the  writings  of  the  head  of  the  sect.     It  is  cus- 
tomary to  affix  to  the  belief  of  certain  opinions  the  name  of 
Socinian  ; — not  that  the  persons  who  maintain  them  conform 
entirely  to  the  doctrine  of  Socinus,  but  that  they  agree  with 
him  in  many  points  :  and  it  is  singular  that  the  persons  who 
are  called  Sociniaps  by  us  would  have  scarcely  been  allowed  by 
Socinus  to  be  Christians.     In  the  same  manner,  the  doctrines 
termed  Calvinistic   in  these  days    may  differ  essentially  from 
those  laid  down  by  Calvin  ;  and  without  the  base  insinuation 
of  our  writer,  his  following  sentence  may  in  this  point  of  \aew 
be  true.     '  I  have  not  quoted  Mr.  Overtop'   (says  our  author 
in  a  note)  *  becaiise,  if  his  ninety-third  page  and  the  four  sub- 
sequent pages  contain  his  real  sentiments,  he  is  no  more  a  Cal- 
vinist  than  I   am.' — True  ;   (Mr.  Overton  may  say)  I   do   not 
swear  implicitly  by  Calvin  ;  nor  are  his  words  the  Articles  to 
which  I  have  subscribed  :  but,  if  my  interpretation  of  the  Ar- 
ticles of  the  church  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  framers  of  the 
Articles,  and  of  those  divines  who  have  ever  since  that  time 
been  held  in  repute, — if  they  have  never  been  disavowed  by  the 
church,  and  have  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  word  been  termed 
Calvinistic, — then  my  position  is  true,  though  it  should  not  cor- 
respond v/ith   the  Institutes  -of  Calvin.     In  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word, "  there   is   not,  perhaps,  a  Calvinist  in  the  kingdom : 
and  we   should  rejoice  in  the  term  Calvinistic  being  confined 
strictly  to  the  imitation  of  Calvin,  and  an  exact  conformity  to 
his  doctrines,    that  it  may  cease    to   pass  current  among  us. 
In  this  point  of  view,  the  publication  before  us  will  have  its  use; 
and,  it  being  allowed  universally  that  the  Articles  and  Liturgy  o£^ 
the  church  are  at  variance  with  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  the  ad- 
vocates of  either  opinion  will  no   longer  give  themselves  the 
trouble  to  compare  the  Articles  of  the  church  with  the  opinions 
of  men,  but  solely  with  those  Scriptures  v^^hich,  in  points  of 
faith,  oughf  to  be  the  only  tests  of  the  truth  of  our  opinions. 
The  question  of  real  importance  is,  Which  of  the  two  contend- 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  35.  Auguity  1802.  2  I 
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ing  parties  in  the  church  interprets  its  Articles  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  ?  This  inquiry  we  seriously 
recommend  to  both: — but  let  it  be  pursued  according  to  the 
rules  of  Christian  love,  without  harshness  and  an  overbearing 
disposition,  and  in  a  spirit  totally  diiFerent  from  that  by  which 
this  pamphlet  is  dictated. 

From  a  retrospect  upon  the  learned  dean's  conclusion,  we 
cannot  help  regarding  him  as  an  ass  in  a  glass- shop,  where, 
should  Overton,  or  some  other  hornet,  beset  him,  woe  would 
be  to  his  reverence  and  all  about  him. 

In  closing  this  article,  our  attention  is  called  to  the  double 
notice  of  ourselves,  which  Dr.  Kipling  has  vouchsafed.  In  the 
throng  of  authors  goaded  forward  by  this  ecclesiastical  drover, 
the  Critical  Reviewers  are  included.  We  thank  him  for  the 
company  in  which  he  has  placed  us  •,  for,  notwithstanding  the 
learning  displayed  in  the  publication  of  Beza — the  exquisite 
Latinity  which  graces  the  professorial  chair,  to  the  eternal 
honour  of  the  university  of  Cambridge — and  the  dialectic  and 
theologic  knowledge  which  this  performance  displays, — v/hile 
we  retain  our  situation  with  Usher,  Jewell,  Whitaker,  Luther, 
Burnet,  Mosheim,  and  Hurd  *,  we  shall  feel  but  little  morti- 
fication at  not  having  the  good  fortune  to  be  coaxed   by  a 
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POLITICS. 


Art.  15. — The  Speech  of  Sir  Francis  BurJett,  Baronet,  In  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  i2ih  of  Jpril,  1802,  upon  a  Motion  for  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Conduct  of  the  Administration  at  home  and  abroad,  during  the 
iVar.     S-yo.     u.     Ridgway.     1800. 

SIRFrancisBurdett  prefaced  his  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  late  administration  by  a  forcible  display  of  the  crimes 
which  he  laid  to  their  charge.  Their  neglect  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war  he  did  not  much  dwell  upon  ;  taking  rather  the  basis  of  his  in- 
vestigation from  their  attacks  on  the  constitutional  rights  and  privi- 

^  From  the  dean's  information  (p.  4^  we  Jearn,  for  the  first  time,  that  bishop 
'HvK.D  is  an  historian. 
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leges  of  Englishmen  at  home.  He  accused  the  administration  of 
making  the  most  grievous  innovations,  while  they  covered  their 
wicked  designs  under  the  pretence  of  resisting  innovation  and  change* 
*  Ministers*  (said  he)  *  had  contended  against  the  liberties  and 
properties,  the  laws  and  constitution,  manners,  customs,  habit,  and 
character,  of  Englishmen.'  The  effects  of  this  contest  he  exempli- 
fied in  their  attacks  on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  in  their  gagging-^ 
Dills,  in  their  suppression  of  the  trial  by  jury,  in  the  income-tax,  in 
the  juggling  sale  of  the  land-tax,  in  their  spies  and  informers,  in  their 
suspensions  of  the  haheas-corpus  act,  in  their  tiirusting  men,  without 
trial,  into  solitary  cells,  and  in  barring  the  doors  of  justice  against 
their  complaints  by  bills  of  indemnity.  The  conduct  of  ministers  in 
Ireland,  in  provoking  that  unhappy  people  to  revolt,  is  made  another 
ground  for  inquiry  ;  and,  in  this  part,  a  due  tribute  of  applause  is 
paid  to  the  memory  of  the  gallant  Abercromby,  whose  conduct  ia 
that  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  in  endeavouring  to  protect  his  fel- 
low-subjects, does  him  no  less  honour  than  the  bravery  he  displayed 
on  the  plains  of  Egypt. 

*  Such  was  the  state  of  the  army,  halloed  on  by  ministers  upon 
the  people,  that  Abercromby,  v/hen  placed  at  the  head  of  it,  de- 
clared it  was  formidable  to  every  one  except  the  enemy.  When  he 
accepted  that  appointment,  little  did  he  imagine  the  first  order  he 
should  be  required  to  issue  would  be  for  the  distribution  of  the  army 
at  free  quarters  upon  the  people.  And  little  did  ministers,  who 
dared  to  make  that  requisition,  know  of  the  good  and  gallant  Aber- 
cromby ;  he  was  a  soldier  of  honour,  and  embraced  the  profession  . 
of  arms,  when  the  duty  of  a  British  officer  was  to  protect  the  lives 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  to  contend  against  the  foreign  enemy  • 
to  soften  the  horrors  of  war  by  keeping  those  under  his  command 
within  the  strict  bounds  of  discipline,  and  due  subordination  ;  in-» 
fitructing  them  not  to  practise  cruelties,  or  shed  unnecessary  blood. 
These  were  the  maxims  Abercromby  had  learned ;  these  he  taught ; 
these  he  practised  ;  he  disdained  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  such  a 
minister,  for  such  a  purpose,  and  resigned  his  appointm.ent  to  an 
army  of  which  he  was  not  allowed  the  command.  More  compliance 
was  easily  found  in  those  who  succeeded  the  virtuous  Aberc2-omby  ; 
and  the  pack  unkennelled,  flushed  in  blood,  prowled  at  free  quar- 
ters over  the  face  of  the  land  ;  the  object  of  which  was,  as  avowed, 
to  drive  the  people  into  premature  insurrection.'     p-  23. 

The  state  of  Ireland,  on  the  retirement  of  Abercromby,  is  painted 
in  strong  and  glowing  colours  ;  and,  thus  accused,  we  should  have 
thought  that  ministers  would  have  been  anxious  for  inquiry,  to  have 
removed  such  bold  imputations  from  their  shoulders. 

'Ministers'  (said  the  honourable  speaker)  '  though  they  have 
failed  in  their  foreign  objects,  have  been  far  from  being  altogether 
unsuccessful.  Though  they  have  failed  in  their  attempt  to  conquer 
France,  they  have  made  a  shameful  conquest  of  the  rigiits  and  liber- 
ties of  England.  They  have  flogged,  tortured,  and  massacred  the 
people  of  Ireland.  They  have  bought  the  representation  of  that 
•«yuntry,  and  made  a  complete  revolution  in  the  representation  of 
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this.  Here  is  their  indemnity  for  the  past,  and  security  for  ttie  fi/- 
ture.  This  compensates  for  every  other  disgrace,  failure,  and  dis- 
aster. This  is  the  reform,  too,  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman- 
promised  us.  He  did  indeed  formerly  promise  us  an  hundred  knights, 
but  he  did  not  at  that  time  tell  us  he  would  bring  them  from  Ire- 
land.'     p.  27. 

Mr.  Pitt's  speech,  at  the  close  of  the  American  war,  is  in  every 
person's  recollection  ;  and  one  passage  in  it,  which  wa«  happily  se- 
lected by  the  renowned  baronet,  must  have  forcibly  struck  its  un- 
happy  author,  and  compelled  him  to  make  the  contrast  between  his 
rising  and  his  fallen  situation. 

«  I  am  only  an  humble  imitator'  (said  the  baronet)  «  of  the  right 
Jionourable  gentleman.  I  follow  tl.e  conduct  he  pursued  at  the  end 
of  the  American  war.  His  advice  to  the  nation  at  the  end  of  that 
war  was  wise,  and,  had  it  been  followed,  would  have  prevented  the 
calamities  of  this.  I  now  require,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  that 
justice  which  he  then  demanded.  I  demand  inquiry,  in  order  that 
punishment  should  follow  guilt,  as  an  example  to  mmisters  hereafter, 
and  as  the  previous  and  necessary  step  to  reform,  which  can  alone 
secure  the  people  in  future.'     P.  31. 

The  motion  was  of  course  rejected;  and,  according  to  the  party  to 
which  the  reader  i&  inchned,  will  be  his  opinion  of  the  oration.  The 
facts  are  pnt  strongly;  and,  from  the  talents  displayed  in  this  accu- 
sation, there  is  reason  to  imagine  that  the  subject  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  lie  dormant  in  the  ensuing  parhament.  On  the  state  of 
those  persons  who,  without  trial,  were  thrust  into  solitary  cells,  too 
loud  inquiries  cannot  be  made  ;  and  whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of 
manyof  the  charges  brought  against  the  ex-ministers,  ail  our  readers 
will  agree  with  us  in  this  position,  that  every  degree  of  cruelty  and 
ignonainy  inflicted  upon  such  prisoners  is  equally  contrary  to  the 
feelings  and  constitution  of  Eaglishmen-.  Bastilles  and  inquisitions 
^e  were  taught,  in  our  eariiest  years,  to  hold  in  abhorrence ;  and 
wc  have  not  yet  unlearned  the  detestation. 

Art.  16. — A  Letter  (interesting  to  every  Lottery  Department,  and  par- 
;  t'uularly  to  Lottery  Adventurers )  addressed  to  the  Right  Honourable 
Henry  Addington ;  containing  a  critical  Examination  of  the  Plan, 
Scheme,  feV.  of  the  new  Lottery  System  :  in  which  nvill  be  adduced 
numerous  Reasons  to  shew  the  Inejiciency  of  the  Plan  to  answer  its 
■  laudable  Purposes  ;  the  Tendency  of  the  Scheme  to  render  Lotteries  less 
interesting  to  the  Public ;  and  the  great  Risk  which  Holders  of  many 
Tickets,  for  Sale,  must  incur,  should  Adventurers  not  be  induced  to 
become  early  Purchasers.  By  R.  HoultoUf  A.  M.  2>vo.  2s, 
Stewart. 

On  reading  the  title-page,  we  were  in  hopes  that  the  positions: 
■rhich  it  states  would  have  been  completely  estabhshed  in  the  work  it- 
self, and  that  lotteries  would  be  no  longer  the  means  of  picking  the 
J)Ockets  of  the  good  people  of  England'.  That  the  present  scheme  will 
sot  have  the  effect  proposed  by  the  minister,  is  evident;  nor  can  any- 
thing but  a  very  high  penalty  on  every  species  of  insurance  destroy- 
that  pernicious  mode  of  gambling.     The  public  loses  more  Him 
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tliree-quarters  of  a  million  by  the  excess  of  the  market-price  of 
tickets  above  their  real  value  ;  and,  in  their  gambling  transactions,  . 
by  insuring  they  lose  five-and-twenty  per  ter.i.  on  every  sum  they 
advance.  Still  this  will  not  deter  people  from  hazarding  their  moi 
ney;  and,  in  spite  of  the  good  advice  in  this  publication,  the  holders 
of  tickets  will  be  gainers  by  their  bargain.  A  coarse  kind  of  irony 
is  employed  against  the  person  who  is  presumed  to  have  suggested 
the  present  .schemes ;  but  the  writer  would  have  acted  more.wisely  in 
stating  simply  his  facts,  which  are  not,  however,  of  very  great  im* 
portance. 

Art.  17. — Puhlk  Credit  in  Danger,  or  Frauds  on  the  Revenue,  private 
Wrongs,  and  publk  Ruin.  To  which  are  added  Hints  on  the  best 
J\Jeans  to  provide  for  a  Pea^e  Establishment,  luithout  increasing  the 
tiational  Burthens.  By  a  Member  of  the  honourable  Society  of  the  Inner 
Temple.     8fo.     zs.     Hatchard.      1802. 

This  writer  is  determined  to  extirpate,  in  a  most  efficacious  manner, 
the  frauds  committed  on  the  revenue.  He  apostrophises,  with  all 
the  powers  of  declamation  of  which  he  is  master,  every  one,  great  or 
small,  who  abbets  or  connives  at  smuggling  in  any  shape,  or  with- 
holds from  government  the  smallest  particle  of  the  sum  at  which  he 
is  assessed.  A  simple  easy  plan  makes  government  the  master  of 
our  pockets,  and  converts  us  all  to  honest  men  in  a  moment.  No* 
thing  more  is  to  be  done  than  to  form  a  grand  society  ;  of  which 
*  let  a  prince  of  the  blood  stand  forth  the  patron  ;  and  let  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  for  the  time  being,  be  the  president.'  The 
members  of  this  society,  which  of  course  will  be  the  greater  part 
of  the  kingdom,  are  to  make  a  solemn  declaration  '  not  to  deal  in 
any  contraband  article,  nor  to  withhold  from  government  the  pay- 
ment of  any  tax  or  due  ;  to  take  active  measures  against  those  who 
are  guilty  in  the  above  respects  ;  and  not  to  admit  any  person  to  be 
a  member  of  any  social  or  friendly  assembly,  or  society'  who  does 
not  agree  to  the  above  resolutions.  Having  thus  planned  so  wisely 
for  securing  to  government  its  dues,  an  easy  expedienL-»-but  a  little 
roguish,  to  be  sure — is  hit  upon  to  increase  the  revenue;  and  that  is, 
to  lay  a  stamp-duty  on  the  dividend  warrants,  when  every  creditor  of 
government  will  be  assessed  only  in  proportion  to  the  sum  in  which 
government  is  indebted  to. him.  The  amount  of  this  duty  is  not 
mentioned  by  our  author;  which  we  are  rather  surprised  at,  as,  hav- 
ing stepped  over  the  first  difHculty,  be  treads  comparatively  upon 
plain  ground,  and  the  distress  of  the  debtor  may  be  removed  in  a 
moment.  Why  should  not  the  stamp  on  every  half  yearly  dividend 
upon  100/.  7^  per  cent,  consols  amount  to  thirty  shillings,  and  on  all 
other  stocks  in  proportion  ?  Thus  the  interest  of  the  national  debt 
■will  be  paid  w-ith  ease  every  year;  and  in  due  time  the  principal,  by 
means  of  an  improved  sinking  fund,  to  which  every  holder  of  stock 
should  pay  3  per  cent,  annually,  would  in  a  very  few  years  cease  to 
disturb  the  nation.  Wild  as  our  author  is  in  his  plans,  he  is  as  un. 
fortunate  in  his  arguments  to  enforce  them. 

»  If  twenty  persons '  (he  says)  <  meet  at  an  ordinary  on  any  publij 
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occasion,  and,  when  the  reckoning  is  called,  two  sneak  out  of  the 
room  without  paying  their  shares,  how  must  the  deficiency  be  made 
up,  but  by  a  fresh  call  on  the  honest  part  of  the  company  ?  Would 
not  such  conduct  be  deemed  infamous  in  common  life,  and  private 
wrongs  on  sufferers,  by  such  baseness  ?  What  holds  good  of  twenty 
is  equally  true  if  extended  to  hundreds,  to  thousands,  or  millions.' 
¥.  l8. 

Unfortunately  for  our  author's  purpose,  of  the  persons  who  evade 
the  taxes,  or  smuggle,  many  of  them  have  not,  either  by  themselves 
or  their  representatives,  agreed  to  the  imposition  of  them  ;  and  it  is, 
\ve  imagine,  to  this  circumstance — overlooked  by  the  writer— that  a 
debt  to  the  goyernmentsof  most  nations  has  never  been  considered  '\\\ 
the  light  of  a  debt  to  an  individual.  The  governors,  however,  are 
placed  in  a  still  worse  light,  on  this  subject,  than  the  governed. 

*  Government  is  in  the  situation  of  a  minor,  that  must  and  will 
raise  money  upon  any  terms,  however  hard  or  ruinous ;  and  the 
oftener  he  is  driven  to  the  necessity  of  borroiving,  on  the  worse  terms 
he  v.'ill  borrow  ;  the  oftener  he  is  obliged  to  anticipate  his  revenu_e, 
or  pledge  his  reversionary  interest,  the  sooner  will  his  means  be  ex- 
hausted, his  credit  shaken,  and  himself  involved  in  inextricable  ruin.* 
p.  40, 

In  pleading  at  the  bar,  the  barrister  is  not  so  anxious  for  the  re- 
putation of  his  client  as  the  gaining  of  his  cause  ;  but,  at  the  tribu- 
nal now  appealed  to,  better  language  and  better  arguments  are  re- 
quired. 

Art.  18. — An  Investigation  of  Mr.  Morgan  s  Comparative  View  of 
the  public  Finances ^  from  the  Beginning  to  the  Close  of  the  late  /Idmini' 
stration.  By  Daniel  Wakefield^  Esq,  %vo.  is.  6d,  Rivingtons. 
l8oi. 

The  writer  conceives  the  ex-minister  to  have  been  *  the  ablest  fi- 
nancier this  country  ever  saw  ;'  and  the  income-tax  is  with  him  *  an 
object  of  praise,  as  a  measure  boldly  conceived  and  happily  executed.* 
The  sense  of  the  people  has  been  taken  on  the  latter  subject ;  and 
the  terms  in  which  the  income-tax  is  reprobated — terms  by  no  meang 
too  severe  for  so  detestable  a  measure — may  in  some  degree  counter- 
balance the  panegyric  here  produced  on  the  measure  and  its  author. 
According  to  him,  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Morgan  are  all  wrong, 
and  every  thing  that  Mr.  Pitt  has  done  is  right  I  It  is  a  vain  at- 
tempt, however,  in  our  author  to  depreciate  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Morgan  as  a  calculator  :  and  to  talk  of  Mr.  Pitt  '  enlarging  the 
liberty  of  the  empire '  is  such  a  complete  burlesque  on  the  late  ad- 
ministration, that,  for  some  time,  we  almost  doubted  whether  the 
writer  was  in  a  sportive  or  a  serious  mood.  The  concluding  period 
ghows  off  our  author  to  the  best  advantage. 

*  I  then  call  on  my  country  not  to  grow  weary  of  the  race  till  the 
course  be  run— not  to  shrink  from  supporting  government  in  the  ar- 
duous task  of  bringing  the  war,  by  means  of  efficient  exertions,  ani 
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a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  contest,  to  a  successful  termination,  by 
a  peace  consonant  to  the  glory,  and  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
country.*     i-.  67. 

Art.  19. — An  Address  to  every  Class  of  British  Subjects^  and  partt-r 
cularly  to  the  Legislators  and  Colonists  of  the  British  Empire ;  in 
nuhich  some  Observations  are  offered  on  the  Nature  and  Effects  of 
the  Slave-Trade^  and  a  new  Mode  of  Abolition ;  humbly  recom- 
mended  to  the  Notice  of  the  Public  By  Dennis  Reid,  Esq.  of  the 
Island  of  Jamaica.     Svo.      is.     Stockdale.     1802. 

We  agree  entirely  with  the  author,  that  the  slave-trade  is  against 
*  the  policy,  honour,  and  religion  of  the  nation.'  We  should  be 
happy  to  hear  that  parliament  had  determined  that  this  wicked 
and  detestable  trade  should  not  be  continued  for  more  than  three 
years  longer ;  but  we  are  not  sanguine  upon  this  subject ;  nor  do  we 
expect  to  see  its  abolition  flow  from  any  effort  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic.  Our  writer  justly  considers  the  interference  of  the  British 
parliament  in  the  internal  regulation  ©f  the  colonies  as  improper. 
But  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  has  nothing  to 
do  with  internal  regulation  ;  for  the  whole  the  British  parliament 
need  attempt,  is  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  British  subjects  on  the 
liigh  seas.  Perhaps,  after  all,  no  law  is  necessary  ;  and  if  the  money 
expended  in  futile  efforts  to  obtain  an  act  of  parliament  had  been 
employed  in  bringing  before  a  court  of  justice  a  few  captains  of 
Guinea-men,  for  their  misconduct  towards  both  blacks  and  whites 
in  their  vessels,  this  wicked  traffic  would  by  this  time  have  ceased  to 
disgrace  the  nation. 

RELIGION. 

Art.  20. — A  Sermon  preached  before  the  honourable  House  of  Commons y 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday j  June  I, 
1 802,  being  the  Day  appointed  for  a  general  Thanksgiving.  By 
William  Vincent,  D.  D.  i^c.   /^to.   is.  6d.  Cadell  and  Davies.    1802. 

A  politico-philosophic  discussion  on  the  revolution  of  France, 
which  would  suit  St.  Stephen's  chapel  just  as  well  as  St.  Margaret's 
church.  The  general  tenor  of  it  may  be  collected  from  the  splendid 
passages  introduced  by  the  author  for  the  express  purpose  of  enli- 
vening his  discourse. 

*  We  have  lived  to  see  a  great  nation  renounce  Christianity  and 
embrace  heathenism ;  and  again  revert  from  heathenism  to  submit 
once  more  to  the  empire  of  the  Gospel. 

*  We  have  been  engaged  in  a  contest  with  this  nation,  such  as 
Europe  never  before  experienced j  we  have  finished  it  in  victory,  and 
coacluded  it  with  peace.*     p.  5, 

*  More  blood  was  shed  in  France  during  seven  years  under  the 
mild  dominion  of  philosophy,  than  in  the  last  seven  hundred  years 
of  Christianity.' — •  The  belief  of  a  God  is  a  principle  as  generally 
^xed  in  the  human  breast  as  the  love  of  life  itself.'—*  W^e  '  (that  i4 
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the  English  nation)  •  know  nothing  of  first  principles,  or  regenera- 
tion, or  even  reformation.  The  war  has  ended  on  our  side  with, 
victory,  and  the  undoubted  sovereignty  of  the  sea.' — It  is  needless 
to  po'nt  out  the  various  fallacies  in  the  positions  thus  advanced  by 
the  preacher,  or  to  expatiate  on  the  encomiums  bestowed  by  him 
tipon  his  own  nation.  Flattery  ought  not  to  be  the  language 
of  the  pulpit.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  that  the  crimes  of  the  revolu- 
tion are  laid  to  the  charge  of  philosophy — a  most  absurd  and  un- 
founded assertion;  that  not  one  word  is  said  of  the  abominable 
system  and  superstition  of  monastic  vows,  or  the  intolerance  of 
popery  which  prevailed  before  the  revolution  ;  and  that,  when  reli- 
gion is  mentioned,  it  is  so  strangely  characterised,  that  an  unin- 
formed reader  might  suppose  the  French  had  not  only  formerly  re-, 
jected,  but  had  now  returned  to,  a  system  of  religion  founded  on  the 
Scriptures,  instead  of  the  idle  traditions  of  the  Romish  see.  The 
revolution  in  France  is  doubtless  a  great  lesson  to  all  mankind  ;  but 
the  proper  use  of  it  is  to  teach  every  state  to  examine  its  religious 
practices,  and  to  see  that  it  supports  nothing  contrary  to  the  will 
and  the  word  of  God.  Cambyses  was  the  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  Almighty  for  destroying  the  outrageous  superstition  of  the 
Egyptians:  aiid  when  any  nation  is  sunk  so  low,  that  the  grossest 
frauds  are  upheld  by  the  superiors  of  a  state,  a  few  may  be  pre- 
served by  reason  from  the  delusion;  but  the  hand  of  force,  from  within 
or  from  without,  is  necessary  to  recall  the  infatuated  mass  to  its 
senses. 

Akt.  21. — A  Sermon  on  the  Peace:  preached  at  Barnstaple,  on  the 
First  of  June,  i8o2.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Taprell.  \Iq.  \s. 
Mawtnan.      1802. 

On  perusing  the  first  sentence,  we  seemed  to  have  made  a  mistake, 
and  to  have  taken  up  his  majesty's  speech  instead  of  a  sermon. 

*  With  unfeigned  lips  I  first  thank  my  God,  and  next  I  congratu- 
late my  people,  on  the  happy  occasion  of  this  inceting.'     f.  5. 

The  events  of  the  war  are  enumerated  in  their  order ;  and  the 
preacher  of  Christ  crucified  gave  from  the  pulpit  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  battle  of  the  Nile — a  short  account  having  been  pre- 
viously presented  of  four  other  naval  victories. 

<  In  the  year  1798,  the  French  fleet  was  again  defeated,  with  the 
loss  of  eleven  sail  of  the  line,  and  two  frigates,  by  that  gallant  of- 
ficer, lord  Nelson.  The  battle  of  the  Nile  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  glorious  thnt  was  ever  won  since  battles  first  began  to  be 
fought.  The  skill  with  which  it  was  contrived,  the  cool  and  steady 
ardour  with  which  the  plan  was  pursued,  and  the  bold  and  daring 
courage  which  v^>as  displayed  throughout  the  engagement,  all  con- 
spired to  produce  the  wonderful  effect,  and  to  insure  the  success 
which  followed;  and  their  combined  efficacy  terminated  in  an  event, 
which  the  annals  of  this  country  will  record  to  the  never-ending  ho- 
nour of  the  actors  in  that  great  scene — an  event,  which  seems  to  be 
of  itself  singly  gufScient  to  raise  a  nation's  name,  and  to  establish  a 
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well-earned  fame  for  valour  and  prowess,  to  many  succeeding  gene* 
rations.'     p.  15. 

After  some  reflexions  on  war  of  a  more  Christian  kind,  and  a  pane- 
gyric on  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  preacher  recollects  himself,  and 
mounts  to  higher  thoughts  :  '  I  conclude  with  reminding  you  of  the 
author  of  all  our  blessings.' — We  could  have  wished  for  more  of  this 
reminding,  and  less  of  newspaper  intelligence,  from  a  Christian  pulpit* 

Art.  22. — A  Sermon^  preached  at  Mill-Hill  Chapel,  in  Leeds,  on  thi 
late  Day  of  Thanksgiving,  for  the  Restoration  of  Peace.  Published  oH 
the  Request  of  the  Congregation.  ByifilliamWood,  F.jL.S.  ^vOi 
Is.     Johnson.      1802. 

War  is  considered,  in  its  true  colours,  as  a  great  national  evil;  and 
the  preacher  wisely  abstains  Irom  entering  into  the  merits  of  tht 
contending  parties.  He  rejoices  at  the  return  of  peace  as  a  tr\it 
Christian,  and  leaves  its  opponents  to  d^i^cuss  its  political  merits  hf 
themselves;  while  he  surveys,  in  a  very  different  point  of  view>  iht 
true  interests  of  the  nation. 

*  But  what  are  political  interest  and  mercantile  concerns,  wheil 
weighed  in  the  balance  against  the  sacred  principles  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  and  the  divine  afiections  of  humanity  ?  Away,  with  the  lit* 
tleness  of  national  honour,  when  it  is  arrogantly  opposed  to  th6  g^* 
neral  welfare  of  mankind.  Our  best  treasures  are  our  fertile  vallieS 
and  vvell-cuitivated  plains,  our  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  our  moun- 
tains rich  in  mineral  ores,  our  industrious  activity,  our  ingenious  artsj 
our  deep-laden  ships  which  traverse  every  ocean  of  the  globe,  oUf 
chartered  rights,  our  equal  laws,  our  civil  and  religious  liberties,  li 
these  be  faithfully  preserved,  duly  improved,  and  wisely  exereisedj 
we  can  never  cease  to  be  happy.'     p.  16. 

Art.  23. — -A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Winchester^ 
on  Tuesday  the  1st  of  June,  1 802,  being  the  Day  appointed  to  he  ob- 
served as  a  general  Thanksgiving  for  the  Restoration  of  Peace.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Garnett,  A.  M.  i^c.  2>vo.  2s.  Cadell  and  DavieS* 
1802. 

This  discourse  was  not  intended  for  publication  ;  and  is  published 
in  compliance  with  the  request  of  some,  and  tiie  wishes  of  the  whole^ 
of  the  audience.  Upon  several  ifs  is  made  to  depend  the  purity  of 
our  national  Conscience. 

*  If  the  conduct  of  this  country,  in  the  commencement,  prosecii* 
tion,  and  conclusion  of  the  momentous  struggle  in  which  she  haa 
been  engaged,  has  been  consistent  with  justice  and  humanity,  with 
faith  and  honor,  with  firmness  and  moderation;  if  no  wicked  schemes 
of  aggrandisement,  no  plans  of  conquest,  no  paltry  contentions  for 
dominion,  prevailed  with  us  either  to  begin  or  prolong  the  contest  ^ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  were  compelled  to  engage  in  it  by  thg 
only  causes  by  which  war  can  be  justified,  both  exter.ial  and  inter- 
nal aggressions  ;  if  we  embraced  v^^ith 'eagerness  and  sincerity  all  op- 
portunities of  pacitication,  whenever  the  government  of  our  advei^ 
saries  wore  the  appearance  of  stability  and  consistence-—'     i- .  4. 
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Wat  is  justly  cansidered  as  a  calamity  ;  yet— 

<  Reason  cannot  disapprove,  nor  does  Christianity  condemn  the  roice 
of  him  who  calla  upon  his  countrymen  to  protect  with  their  swords, 
their  government,  their  property,  their  religion,  and  their  laws/ 
p.  6. 

The  preacher  might  just  as  well  have  said  that  Christianity  does 
not  condemn  the  putting  of  quassia  into  our  beer  instead  of  hops. 
Christianity  leaves  the  civil  concerns  of  life  to  the  proper  directors, 
and  interferes  only  with  the  spiritual:  it  has  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  carnal  weapons;  and  the  voice  of  him  who  declares  war  with  our 
Justs  and  passions  is  her  chief  delight.  It  being  established  that 
Christians  may  go  to  war  in  defence  of  their  government,  their  pro- 
perty, their  religion,  and  lav;s,  the  next  step  is  easy — to  show  that 
these  were  all  in  danger,  and,  of  course,  that  the  war  was  just  and 
necessary.  Our  army  and  navy  now  receive  due  encomiums;  which, 
moreover,  are  not  denied  to  the  volunteers  who  took  up  arms  in  de- 
fence of  their  country.  The  nation  is  next  praised  for  its  conduct 
to  the  French  emigrants  and  the  French  prisoners ;  and  the  French 
emigrants  are  also  praised  for  their  conduct  towards  their  beae* 
factors. 

*  To  the  magnanimity  of  our  parliament  and  the  seasonable  and 
intrepid  exertions  of  our  government  may,  under  Providence,  be 
ascribed,  whatever  of  strength  and  solidity  the  civil  and  religious 
establishments  of  Europe  at  present  retain.  The  barrier  thus  raised 
an^  supported  against  the  overwhelming  torrent  of  those  principles, 
the  folly  and  madness  of  which  have  at  length  been  felt  and  under- 
stood in  the  very  country  that  gave  them  birth,  has  secured  to  the 
civilised  world  the  possession  of  social  order  and  rational  subordina- 
tion.'    p.  1 8. 

The  affairs  of  Ireland  come  on  in  their  turn;  and  if  the  •  restless 
or  insidious  character  of  our  late  adversaries '  should  provoke  us 
again,  they  are  given  to  understand  what  they  may  expect.  Some 
religious  reflexions  are  now  introduced  ;  and  the  end  is  more  worthy 
of  the  preacher  of  peace  and  righteousness  than  the  beginning. 

Art.  2/^.— Reflections  on  War.  A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Baptist 
Meeting,  Cambridge,  on  Tuesday,  jfune  I,  l8o2,  being  the  Day  of 
Thanksgiving  for  a  general  Peace,  By  Robert  Hall,  A.  M*  Si'o, 
is.     Button.      i802. 

This  sermon  was  preached  for  the  benefit  of  an  institution  esta- 
blished at  Cambridge  for'  sick  and  aged  poor,  whose  first  set  of  re- 
gulations appear  to  us  excellent  ;  while  an  additional  resolution, 
voted  after  the  formation  of  the  general  plan,  militates  against  the 
title  and  character  of  the  institution  itself.  By  this  last  resolution, 
whenever  the  funds  amount  to  thirty  pounds,  and  the  annual  sub- 
scriptions to  sixty,  other  objects,  besides  the  sick  and  aged  poor,  may 
receive  benefactions.  Now,  as  these  objects  are  not  defined,  an  insti- 
t:\itTon  of  this  kind  is  liable  to  great  abuse.  We  shall  be  happy  to 
hear  that  the  society  has  annulled  this  by-law,  and  that  it  deter.* 
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mines  to  adhere  strictly  to  its  original  and  very  excellent  design. 
War  is  considered,  in  the  discourse  before  us,  in  two  points  of  view — • 
as  a  source  of  misery,  and  as  a  source  of  crimes.  Both  topics 
afford  ample  matter  for  reflexion,  which  are  followed  by  '  reasons 
for  gratitude  and  joy,  suggested  by  the  return  of  peace.'  These 
are  founded  on  the  hope  that,  with  peace,  the  spirit  of  peace  will  re- 
turn— and  on  the  preservation  of  our  excellent  constitution.  The 
discourse  veers,  towards  its  close,  to  the  aged  and  the  poor,  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  preached;  and  their  situation  is  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  rich,  who  despised  the  Gospel  in  the  days  of  their  pros- 
perity. 

'  Methinks,  neither  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  nor  the  trump  of 
God,  nor  the  dissolution  of  the  elements,  nor  the  face  of  the  judge 
itself,  from  which  the  heavens  will  flee  away,  will  be  so  dismaying 
and  terrible  to  these  men  as  the  sight  of  the  poor  members  of  Christ; 
•whom,  having  spurned  and  neglected  in  the  days  of  their  humilia- 
tion, they  will  then  behold  with  amazement  united  to  their  Lord> 
covered  with  his  glory,  and  seated  on  his  throne.  How  will  they  be 
astonished  to  see  them  surrounded  with  so  much  majesty.  How  will 
they  cast  down  their  eyes  in  their  presence.  How  will  they  curse  that 
gold,  which  will  then  eat  their  flesh  as  with  fire,  and  that  avarice, 
that  indolence,  that  voluptuousness,  which  will  entitle  them  tD  so 
much  misery.  You  will  then  learn  that  the  imitation  of  Christ  is  the 
only  wisdom  :  you  will  then  be  convinced  it  is  better  to  be  endeared 
to  the  cottage  than  admired  in  the  palace,  when  to  have  wiped  the 
tears  of  the  afflicted,  and  inherited  the  prayers  of  the  widov/  and 
the  fatherless,  shall  be  found  a  richer  patrimony  than  the  favour  of- 
princes.'     p.  41. 

A«T.  25. — The  only  Security  for  Peace.  A  Sermon,  preached  at  the 
Meeting-house  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  in  Sldmouth,  Devonshire, 
on  Tuesday  jfune  i,  1802.  Being  the  Day  appointed  for  a  national 
Thanksgiving,  on  Account  of  the  Peace  betiveen  Great-Britain,  France^ 
l^c.     By  Edmund  Butcher.     S-yo.     \s.    Johnson.      1802. 

The  preacher's  joy  manifests  itself  in  eflfusions,  which,  however 
gratifying  to  his  audience,  scarcely  deserved  a  committal  to  the  press  ; 
and  he  would  have  acted  more  wisely  in  being  contented  with  the 
compliment  paid  him,  than  in  acceding  to  the  request  which  accom- 
panied it. 

LAW. 

Art.  26. — Memoranda  Legalla :  or  an  Alphabetical  Digest  of  the  Laws 
of  England:  adapted  to  the  Use  of  the  Lanvyer,  the  Merchant,  and  the 
Trader.  By  George  Clark,  Attorney  at  La'W.  8i>o.  \os.  6d.  Boards^ 
Brooke  and  Rider. 

The  laws  of  England  are  now  swollen  out  to  such  an  enormous  ex- 
tent, that  every  attempt  to  give  oersons  a  short  view  of  the  mode  of 
protecting  themselves  and  their  property  is  both  useful  and  laudable. 
This  publication  has  the  advantage  of  contaming  a  great  deal  of  in* 
formation  in  a  small  compass;  and  references  are  constantly  made  to 
those  acts  or  reportSi,  in  which  a  matter  under  discussion  is  treated 
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at  full  length.  The  memory  of  a  lawyer  will  be  thus  assisted;  and 
the  merchant  or  trader  will  in  many  cases  understand  the  nature  of  a 
controveroy  without  seeking  for  farther  legal  assistance.  Many  use- 
ful tables  are  also  inserted,  as  those  on  annuities,  prices  of  8tock> 
&c.;— but  we  m.ust  not,  in  every  inst&nce,  expect  infallibility.  Thus 
the  proprietors  of  advowsons  would  never  be  at  a  loss  for  purchasers 
if  they  agreed  with  the  writer  that  '  an  advowson  is  Avorth  about 
seven  or  eight  years"  purchase,  and  that  a  turn  is  reckoned  at  half.* 
Th?  value  of  the  next  turn  is  oftentimes  worth  more  than  seven 
years'  purchase,  for  it  depends  on  the  age  of  the  future  incumbent, 
JBut  we  presume  that  this  article  was  inserted  from  some  other  publi- 
cation, without  considering  that  the  value  of  advowsons  and  next 
turns  has  bf-en  much  better  understood  of  late  years,  since  they 
have  become  such  m;trketable  commodities. 


MEDICINE. 

Art.  27. — An  historical  Sketch  of  the  important  Controversy  upon  Apo- 
plexy, confirm'wg  nvhat  appeared  in  Nos.  34,  and  ^'^y  of  the  Medical 
and  physical  Journal,  and  also  the  Correspondence  leiiueen  the  Author ^ 
Dr-.  Girdlestone,  and  Mr.  Crotifoot,  published  in  the  Ipswich  Paper ^ 
<with  additional  Notes  and  Comments,  both  critical  and  explanatory. 
By  R.Langsloiv,  M.D.  ISjc.     %vo.   is.6d.     Cadell  av/^  Davies. 

In  the  223d  page  of  our  present  volume  we  have  briefly  given  our 
opinion  on  the  essential  parts  of  this  subject — the  general  cause  of 
apoplexy,  and  the  propriety  of  emetics.  Since  that  time  we  have 
thought  much  on  the  subject,  and  consulted  some  able  and  experi" 
enced  practitioners,  Vi'ithout  any  material  change  in  our  opinions. 
We  have  said  that  we  have  abstained  from  emetics;  but  we  find 
piany  that  have  employed  them,  as  they  think,  with  advantage,  and 
certainly  without  material  injury.  When  we  reflect  also  on  the 
many  cases  in  which  they  have  been  supposed  hurtful,  though  they 
yeally  were  not  so,  we  find  our  own  prepossession  against  them  lessened 
considerably.  On  some  more  important  occasion  we  may  again  en- 
large on  this  subject. 

To  the  cause  of  apoplexy  we  have  also  been  attentive;  and  think 
that,  in  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  disease  arises  from  com- 
presbion^— in  many  from  extravasation.  The  proportion  of  truly  ner« 
vous  apoplexies  has,  within  our  observation— and  this  is  neither  short 
jior  limited^ — been  small. 

When,  however,  we  reflect  on  the  cause  of  this  contest,  we  are 
surprised  at  the  flame  which  so  small  a  spark  has  kindled.  Some 
Other  causes  must  have  placed  the  gunpowder  which  this  spark  haa 
inflamed  As  Mr.  C.  was  personally  unknown  to  Dr.  L.,  no  affront 
could  have  been  intended  by  countermanding  the  emetic  ;  nor  can  we 
think  that  the  decision  of  the  physician  can  at  any  time  be  an  aff'ront 
to  an  apothecary; — for  men  of  the  first  abilities  in  an  equal  rank  may 
^ifier;  and  there  must  be  a  supreme  power,  or  nothing  could  be  ef- 
fected. This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  consultations  so  often  end  in 
trifling  and  inefficient  plans.  With  respect  to  the  comparative  dig- 
pity  of  physician  and  apothecary,  we  can  scarcely  speak  without 
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j^anger;  for  each  treads  now  so  closely  on  the  heels'of  the  other, 
tluit,  like  shades  of  colour,  we  scarcely  know  where  the  one  begins 
and  the  other  ends.  However,  as  custom  has  estabhshed  a  dif» 
ference  of  situation,  it  is  equally  becoming  in  both  to  preserve  it, 
without  arropance  on  the  one  side,  or  servility  on  the  other.  No 
liberal  physician  can  be  angry  at  an  apothecary's  offering  his  opinion  { 
.and  an  apothecar)'-  would  greatly  forget  his  station  if  he  attempted  to 
obtrude  it.  In  our  own  practice,  we  have  often  solicitously  desired 
the  opinion  of  the  apothecaiy ;  for  the  time  that  can  be  allotted  to  a 
patient  is  often  too  small ;  but  we  have  never  sacrificed  cur  own  senti- 
ments to  his;  nor  has  any  apothecary,  that  wt  have  seen,  been  dis** 
pleased  at  his  plana  being  altered. 

Art.  28. — -Casss  of  Cancer,  inith  Ohservat'wns  on  the  Use  of  Carbonate 
of  Lime  in  that  Disease.  By  Edzuard  Kentish,  M.  D.  i^c.  Bvo, 
is.     Mawman.      1802. 

Our  author  has  expanded  his  subject  vvith  great  skill;  for  no  little 
ingenuity  must  be  necessary  to  draw  out  two  short  cases  and  a  single 
direction  to  forty-eight  pages.  Led  by  the  effects  of  chalk,  in  burns» 
our  author  applied  it  in  two  cases  of  cancer.  In  one  it  succeeded,  ill 
the  other  it  failed.  In  the  unsuccessful  case,  the  vapoui--bath  was  alsa 
employed,  but  without  any  apparent  success. 

Numerous  incidental  observations  occur,  as  may  be  expeetedj  on 
vapour-baths,  on  Dr.  Adams's  doctrine  of  carcinomatous  hydatids, 
on  Mr.  Bafnton's  method  of  treating  ulcers,  and  the  great  advantages 
of  external  medicine,  as  assisting  our  views  with  respect  to  internal 
medicines.  Tiie  remarks  are,  undoubtedly,  ingenious,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently appropriate  to  induce  us  to  enlarge  on  the  subjects  in  thi* 
place. 

AGRICULTURE,  Sec, 

Art.  29. — j^n  Inquiry  into  the  Propriety  of  applying  IFasies  to  the 
better  Maintenance  and  Support  of  the  Poor,  With  Instances  of  the 
great  Effects  ivhich  ha^e  attended  their  Acquisition  of  Property,  in 
keeping  them  from  the  Parish  even  in  the  present  Scarcity.  Being  the 
Substance  of  so7ne  Notes  taken  in  a  Tour  in  the  Tear  1 800.  By  Ar^ 
ihur  Toung,  Esq.  F.R.S.      'dvo.      2s.  6d,      Richardsons.      1801. 

The  advantages  of  inclosures  are  now  generally  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged, while  their  disadvantages  to  the  poor  are  not  so  clearly" 
perceived  ;  but,  in  the  inclosure-bills  which  have  hitherto  passed,  the 
interest  of  the  latter  does  not  seem  to  be  sutSciently  understood  or 
consulted.  The  writer  of  this  w^ork  has  had  the  best  opportunities 
for  inquiry  ;  and  his  propositions  deserve  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  present  system  of  the  poor-rates,  he  apprehends,  and 
with  reason^  will  be  found  an  increasing  and  intolerable  burden  to 
the  countr}':  in  many  places  they  may  be  alleviated,  bethinks,  by  an 
easy  remedy ;  and  he  advances  a  variety  of  facts,  which  incline  u9 
very  much  to  his  opinion.  The  general  effect  of  an  inclosure-bill, 
at  present,  is  to  take  away  from  the  poor  cottager  his  cow,  and  to 
make  him  a  mere  hireling  tp  the  neighbouring  farmer,  without  any 
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thing  like  independent  property.  The  spur  to  industry  and  fru*- 
gahty  is  thus  withdrawn  ;  and  t}ie  poor-rates  are  hkely  to  be  his  only 
resource  in  old  age.  In  opposition  to  this  system,  Mr.  Young  re- 
commends that,  where  there  are  waste  lands,  a  certain  quantity 
should  be  allotted  to  the  parish,  to  be  divided  into  small  portions  ; 
to  be  vested  in  poor  families,  as  long  as  they  can  subsist  thereon 
without  becoming  parochially  chargeable.  The  parish  also  is  to 
assist,  by  loan  or  otherwise,  in  building  the  cottage,  and  procuring 
a  cow  for  the  cottager.  There  cannot  be  n  doubt  *  that  giving 
property  to  the  poor — and  that  sort  of  property  which  they  are  most 
anxious  to  possess — would  fix  in  their  liearts  a  great  attachment  to, 
and  affection  for,  their  country ;' — and  that  much  of  the  burden  of 
poor-rates  is  owing  to  the  very  unwise  policy  of  preventing  the  poor 
from  having  a  spot  of  land  of  their  own,  and,  what  is  worse,  to  the 
mode  of  paying  them  out  of  the  parochial  rates,  rather  than  that:: 
each  individual  farmer  should  pay  according  to  the  necessary  value 
«)t  the  labour  performed.  The  attempt  to  depress  wages  is  not  only 
i.  wicked  thing  in  itself,  but  will  be  found,  in  the  issue,  very  perni- 
cious to  the  landed  interest. 

The  ill  consequences  of  inclosures  to  the  poor  are  evinced  by 
several  instances  ;  as  also  the  effects  of  the  laudable  connivance,  in 
some  places,  at  their  incroachments  upon  wastes,  at  their  building  cot- 
tages, and  inclosing  spots  of  groimd  for  gardens,  or  fields  for  their 
cows.  We  cannot  but  applaud,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  conduct 
cf  lord  Hardwicke,  in  giving  premiums  to  those  of  his  cottagers 
who  keep  the  garden  or  field  round  their  cottages  in  the  best  order. 
Such  instances  of  liberality  deserve  to  be  published  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  if  instances  of  malevolence  occur,  the  exposure  of  these 
also  may  not  be  disserviceable.  Of  the  latter  sort,  we  must  select 
one  example  from  the  publication  before  us. 

*  John  Binfield.  He  is  in  the  workhouse  ;  but  his  wife  and  two 
girls  grown,  one  of  them  23,  at  home,  in  a  hovel  worse  than  the 
preceding.  Imagination  can  hardly  conceive  any  thing  so  miserable. 
It  is  quite  open  to  the  weather  on  one  side ;  no  bedstead,  only  straw 
and  some  rags  on  the  ground  ;  filth  and  vermin.  4J.  Cd.  a  week  fronV 
the  parish.  The  spot,  a  rood  of  uncultivated  waste,  and  a  dunghill 
(the  cabin)  in  the  middle.* 

'  Miserable  as  this  situation  must  be,  it  was  not  wretched  enough 
to  secure  this  poor  creature  from  oppression.  Since  I  was  there,  a 
farmer,  suspecting  her  of  stealing  some  hop  poles,  pulled  down  the 
cottage  and  set  it  on  fire,  turning  the  inhabitant  adrift :  a  new  sort 
of  summary  jurisdiction.-— This  may  be  read  by  those  who  are 
able  to  inquire  properly  into  the  affair,  for  I  trust  that  such  a  con- 
duct will  i.ot  pass  without  inquiry.'     p.  loi. 

We  trust  that  if  will  not  pass  without  inquir}'  ;  and  hope  that  the 
mapristrates  of  Surrey  will  not  be  less  interested  for  the  reputation  oT 
their  county  than   the  magistrates  of  Cambridgeshire,   who,  on  a 
charge  of  an  atrocious  nature  made  in  the  common-hall  at  London, 
lost  no  time  in  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  allegations;  and  rescuing 
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thetnselves  from  the  odium  which  the  transaction  would,  if  true, 
have  thrown  upon  them.  Mr.  Young  is  not  likely  to  have  taken  up 
the  occurrence  he  hvis  recorded  without  the  best  information  :  and  as 
the  name  of  the  place  where  it  happened  (Farnham)  and  that  of  the 
sufferer  are  both  given,  the  magistrates  will  have  no  difficulty  in  as- 
certaining the  fact,  and  pursuing  such  measures  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  seems  to  require.  Though  there  be  much  superfluous  matter  ia 
this  publication,  there  are  so  many  valuable  hints  in  it  relative  to 
inclosures,  that  we  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  every  member 
of  the  legislature. 

Art.  30. — Some  cursory  Observations  on  the  Conversion  of  Pasture 
Land  Into  Tillage,  and,  after  a  certain  Course  of  Crops,  relaying  the 
same  Into  Pasture  ;  In  an  Address  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Car- 
rmgto/i^  President  of  toe  N.-.tlonal  Board  of  Agr'.cidlure  ;  ar:d,  for 
ivhlch  the  Author  received  on  honorary  Reward, — To  ivhlch  is 
added  a  Copy  cf  a  Letter  adilrcssed  to  the  Right  H'jnourabk  ths 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  then  proposed  Measure  of  psr- 
mltihig  Starch  mamfactured  from  Potatoes  to  be  exempted  from  the 
Re'-je7ive  Duties  ;  •with  occasional  Remarhs. — Also,  some  Interesting 
-Hlr.ts  on  the  Utility  of  applying  the  Potatoe  as  Food  fcr  Sheep,  par- 
ticularly at  the  present  juncture ;  from  practical  Observatloru.  By 
Nehemiah  Bartley,  Secretary  to  the  Bath  Agricultural  Society,  C5*r» 
Svo.      IS.  6d,     Robincons.      1802. 

These  slight  remarks  are  designed  to  oppose  a  common  prejudice, 
that  land  once  in  tillage  should  continue  so.  Moss  grows  abundantly 
on  some  lands  kept  in  one  state,  and  greatly  impoverishes  the  soil. 
To  change  from  pasture  to  tillage,  and  to  bring  the  land  back  agaia 
to  pasture,  is  shown  to  be  a  profitable  and  judicious  plan. 

Mr.  Bartley  also  proposes  that  starch  shall  be  exclusively  manu- 
factured from  potatoes  ;  and  shows,  from  the  quantity  these  roots 
contain,  that  it  would  be  of  general  adN^ntage.  Potatoes  also  may, 
in  his  opinion,  be  advantageously  employed  as  the  food  of  sheep. 

Art.  31. — Proceedings  of  the  Sussex  Agricultural  Society,  from  its  In- 
stitution, to  1798,  Inclusive.  Together  'with  En gra'vlngs  of  the  Pri^^ 
Cattle  for  that  7  ear,  from  Dra-wlrigs  w.ac,e  by  actual  /tdmeasureinent. 
Second  Edition.  By  Edmund  Scott,  Miniature  Painter,  cf  Brlght- 
helmstone.     Folio.     6s.  6d.  sewed.    Robinsons.      1801. 

The  Sussex  Agricultur:.!  Society  appears  to  be  conducted  v^ith 
spirit  and  judgement;  and  the  plates,  which  pccompany  this  work, 
show  that  the  breed  of  cattle,  whatever  it  may  have  been  ori- 
ginally, is  now  truly  excellent.  Among  sheep,  our  author's  favo- 
rites are  the  South-downs ;  and  we  think  them  preferable  to  the  Lei- 
cestershire breed.  We  had  intended  a  short  criticism  on  the  cattle 
thus  offered  to  our  notice  in  the  plates,  and  had  collected  the  opinions 
of  very  able  graziers ;  but  we  soon  found  that  we  could  net  render 
them  intelligible.  On  the  whole,  we  prefer  Mr.  Colgate's  two-year- 
old  bull:  but  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  Waxey,  Mr  EUman's 
three-year-old  bull,  are  greatly  superior,  though  in  other  paits  he  is 
inferior.  Mr.  Kingsnorth's  heifer  is  a  very  beautiful  animal;  and  Mr. 
EUman's  ram  and  ewe  are  admirably  formed. 
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EDUCATION. 

Art.  32. — A  Geographical  Companion  to  Mrs.  Trimmer'' s  Scripture ^  an- 
tient  and  English  abridged  Histories ,  tuith  Prints,  calculi. ed  to  render 
the  Study  of  History  more  interesting  to  Children,  and  to  serve  as  an 
(asy  Introduction  to  the  Knoivledge  of  the  Earth.  In  three  Paris. 
Part  1st,  agreeing  tuith  Scripture  History.  Part  zd,  with  antient  and 
Jioman  History.  Part  ^d,  nvith  English  History.  l2mo.  "Js.  Half- 
iound.  Tabart.  1802. 
The  best  critique  we  can  offer  to  the  public  on  this  little  volume 

j8  an  opinion  of  Mrs.  Trimmer's,  prefixed  to  the  work. 

*  The  diffidence  of  the  author,  in  respect  to  the  foUov/ing  work, 
having  suggested  the  humble  idea  that  ray  approbation  would  do 
credit  to  her  performance  ;  I  am  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  bearing 
testimony  to  it,  as  a  most  desirable  appendage  to  my  Course  of 
Jiistory  for  Children. 

*  Sarah  Trimmer.* 

Art.  33.1 — The  History  of  Susan  Gray:  as  related  hy  a  Clergyman  ;  and 
designed  for  the  Benefit  of  young  Women  when  going  to  Service,  iffc. 
ilfc.      l2mo.     2s.  Boards,     1802. 

The  design  of  this  clergyman  is  a  very  good  one;  and  if  he  can 
prevail  on  young  women  to- read  the  History,  and  to  digest  what  they 
•  read,  he' will  do  them  infinite  service. 

Art.  'i^/L.—The  new  Children  in  the  Wood ;  or,  the  Welch  Cottagers, 
A  Tale.  By  EU%abeth  Somerville.  iz mo.  is.  6d.  Half-bound. 
Cvoshy  and  Co,      1802. 

The  old  ballad  of  the  Cliildren  in  the  Wood  has  been'  so  long  a 
popular  stor)"^,  that  Mrs.  Somerville  must  not  be  offended,  if  we  pro^ 
gnosticate  a  continuance  of  its  existence  many  generations  after  its 
present  descendent  has  expired.  We  do  not,  however,  wish  by  this 
to  dispraise  her  performance  ;  for  her  Welch  Cottagers  will  be  consi- 
dered by  children  as  a  very  entertaining  narrative. 

Art.  35. — Mabel  IFoodbine,  and  her  Sister  Lydia:  a  Tale.  Inter' 
spersed  ivith  ?noral  and  original  Stories.  By  Elizabeth  Somerville. 
iznio.     IS.  6d.  Half-bound.     Crosby  and  Co.      1802. 

Art,  36. — The  Birth-Day;  or,  moral  Dialogues  and  Stories,  for  the 
Instruction  and  Amusement  of  Jwuende  Readers,  By  Elizabeth  Somer' 
•ville.      I2mo.    \s.6d.  Half-bound.     Cro^hj  and  Co.      l8o2. 

The  former  of  these  volumes  relates  the  history  of  a  country  family; 
and  the  latter  contains  half  a  score  of  dialogues.  Either  of  them  is 
well  enough  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  younger  children. 

Art.  37. — The  Cabinet  of  LilUput,  stored  with  Instruction  and  Delight. 
12  Vols,  pj.     Hams.      1802. 

This  is  a  neat  case,  contaming  twelve  small  volumes,  which  will 
serve  as  a  pretty  present  to  a  child;  but  we  think  that,  in  such  a  col- 
lection, some  of  the  books  might  have  been  filled  with  longer  stories 
and  more  important  instruction. 
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Art.  38. — Family  Stories ;  or.  Evenings  at  my  Grandmother^ s ;  Intended 
for  young  Persons,  of  eight  Tears'  old.     By  Miss  Gunning.     2  Vols. 
l2mo.  4J.     Half-bound.    Tabart.      1802. 

These  family  stones  are  amusing  enough  ;  but  the  language  is,  in 
general,  above  the  comprehension  of  a  child  of  eight  years'  old. 

Art.  39. — The  Adventures  of  Kamoida,  the  lovely  Arabian',  or,  a  J'iti' 
dkatlon  of  the  Ways  of  Providence,  exemplified  In  the  Trlmnph  of  Vlr' 
tue  and  Innocence  over  Corruption,  Perjury,  and  Malice.  l%mo. 
Is.6d.    Half-bound.      1801. 

The  history,  from  which  these  adventures  are  compiled,  is  taken, 
we  are  told,  from  an  old  French  novel.  The  story  is  related  in  the 
eastern  manner;  and  the  language  employed  in  it  is  correct  and 
pleasing. 

Art.  40. — j^  neiv  Introduction  to  the  Latin  Tongue,  on  the  Plan  of  the 
Grammar  used  at  Eton  and  other  Schools,  with  considerable  Additions 
and  explanatory  Observations.   l2mo.  ^s.  Bound.    Rivingtons.    1801. 

There  is  a  little  book,  called  The  Accidence,  placed  in  the  hands  of 
boys  when  they  begin  their  Latin  studies;  and  after  they  have  conned 
this  well,  they  proceed  to  Lily's  Grammar.  Here  we  have  the  acci- 
dence and  grammar  bound  together ;  and  the  accidence  is  filled  with 
remarks  which  a  boy  will  not  read,  unless  compelled  by  force  ;  and  if 
he  do  read  them,  it  will  be  all  loss  of  time,  for  he  cannot  understand 
them.  Instead  of  increasing  the  size  of  the  accidence,  we  should 
rather  wish  to  see  it  diminished  ;  and  it  is  a  cruel  thing  to  put  into  a 
boy's  hands  so  much  small  print  with  bad  ink,  as  this  work  exem- 
plifies. Instead  of  an  Introduction  to  the  Latin  Tongue,  we  should 
rather  recommend  it  to  be  entitled  Remarks  on  the  Latin  Language, 
for  those  who  have  made  some  proficiency  in  that  study. 

POETRY.      . 

Art.  41. — Sketches    in   Elegy;    and  other   small  Poems,     2iV0.     Is. 

Cawthorn.      1802. 

*  Gentle  reader,  if  these  small  poems  come  in  thy  way,  and  if  you 
condescend  to  read  them,  I  pray  you  to  forget  for  a  few  minutes  that 
they  are  new,  and  the  author  of  them  not  known.'     p.  iii. 

It  is  impossible  to  oblige  the  author  :  we  cannot  forget  that  his 
poems  are  new,  because  we  ki^ow  they  never  could  have  lived  to  be 
«ld. 

*  The  Roman  genius  then  sublimely  rose 
In  godlike  Tully,  murder'd  by  his  foes  5 
And  Csesar  might  all  human  fame  forego. 
Were  he  not  to  ancient  father  Rome  a  foe. 
There  her  proud  heroes  undisturbed  lie, 
Then  would  their  fame  the  scythe  of  Time  defy. 
Tho'  levell'd  in  the  dust,  above  them  stands 
Some  fleeting  sign  of  ever  busy  hands  ; 
The  wit  of  man  would  make  his  emblem  stay. 
Outlast  the  date  of  this  corrupting  clay  ; 
Crit.Rey.Vo1.  35.u^//^icj'?,  i8o2.  2K  ' 
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But  still  against  these  eternal  laws  upstand 

A  bar  to  presumptuous  man  the  Gods  command. 

Shall  moulder  to  nought  what  tain  records  can  boast. 

In  th'  irremeable  ocean  of  oblivion  lost. 

Sunk  in  the  flood  of  time  they  waste  away, 

Each  short-Iiv'd  mark  memorial  of  a  day.'     p.  36. 

Art.  42. — jfacobinlsm ;  a  Poem.    4/0.    ^s.  6J.    sewed.    Nicol,    l8oi» 

'  What  is  Jacobinism,  but  an  insidious  fiend,  that  prowls  about 
the  world,  stimulating  mankind  to  resist  the  necessary  energies  of 
human  jurisdiction,  to  disbelieve  in  revelation,  and  even  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  God  ?  Is  there  no  such  spirit  working,  at  tliis  moment, 
in  this  country  ?  Shall  we  be  told  that  this  is  a  mere  chimera,  a 
phantom  tricked  out  by  ignorance  and  conceit,  at  the  very  time  the 
nation  is  imbibing  its  poisonous  blasts,  and  feels  them  rankling  in  its 
vitals?  Look  into  society  of  all  descriptions,  and  you  will  find  the 
peer,  the  private  gentleman,  the  merchant,  the  tradesman,  the  me- 
chanic, and  even  the  women,  tainted  with  tliis  pest.'     p.  vii. 

This  monster^  according  to  the  poet,  is  produced  (we  presume, 
like  Orion)'  by  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Weishaupt. 

*  By  these  engender'd,  by  the  Furies  bred, 
A  blood-fed  monster  rears  his  Gorgon  head  ; 
The  day'^s  bright  planet  sickens  to  behold. 
And  shrouds,  in  deepest  gloom,  his  beams  of  gold  j 
Earth  shrinks  his  eye's  detested  glare  beneath. 
And  life  recoiling  withers  in  his  breath  J 
Roused  by  his  roar,  and  new  to  human  kind, 
Demoniack  phrensy  fastens  on  the  mind  ; — 
Unheeded,  starting  from  his  cave  profound. 
With  cautious  step.  Sedition  prowls  around  j 
In  every  ear  he  pours  the  insidious  tale, 
In  every  land  the  glozing  lies  prevail ; 
In  every  breeze  that  wakes  the  orient  day. 
The  subtle  hell-hound  snufFs  his  destined  prey. 
High  o'er  the  cross  see  atheist  banners  wave  !' 
See  Desperation  triumph  o^er  the  grave  I 
See  man  renounce  his  title  to  the  skies. 
And  join  the  brute,  that  labours,  feeds,  and  dies!'  p.  8. 

This  is  a  fine  poem  !  such  as  a  man  of  genius  would  produce  after 
2  visitation  from  the  night-mare,  instead  of  the  Muses. 

Art.  43. — The  Valley  of  Llanherney  and  other  Pieces  in   Verse,     Py 
John  Fishery  yi.  B.     8i'o.     y.  6d.     Boards.    Hatchard.    1801. 

This  descriptive  poem,  if  it  can  boast  of  no  excellence,  is  at  least 
free  from  any  prominent  fault.  The  '  Grongar  Hill'  has  been  Mr, 
Fisher's  model.     We  extract  the  concluding  passage. 

*  Sometimes  let  my  footsteps  lead 
Where  the  streamlet  skirts  the  mead, 
Where  the  Naiads'  murmurs  near 
^  Softly  fall  upon  mine  ear  ; 

Or  where  scarcely  marks  the  oye 
Tiit  calm  current  stealing  by. 
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Thus  in  lapse  that  never  sleeps 
Time  its  noiseless  tenor  keeps  ; 
Each  unwatch'd,  by  night,  by  day. 
Glides  for  evermore  away ; 
This  to  vasty  ocean  tends, 
This  the  gulph  eternal  ends. 
Or  when  summer-suns  arise, 
Darting  day  thro'  cloudless  skies. 
Hence  I  seek  the  covert  shade. 
Where  the  grove  o'erhangs  the  glade  ; 
Meeting  light-wing'd  zephyrs  there, 
Stealing  on  ambrosial  air. 
To  salute  with  freedom  nigh, 
Those  sweets  nymphs  of  fantasy. 
By  the  eye  of  poets  seen 
Flitting  o'er  the  path-way  green, 

'  And  not  seldom  let  me  chear 
Echo  in  her  grotto  near : 
She  uncavern'd  slyly  flies. 
But  pursu*d  by  her  repHes, 
(Mocking,  viewless,  vocal  maid) 
Would  the  thoughtless  swain  mislead, 
'Till  her  distant  voice  expire. 
Where  the  wid'ning  hills  retire. 
So  a  clown  a  showery  bow 
Chases  thro'  the  meads  below, 
*Till  the  faint  and  flying  beam 
Wakes  him  from  his  golden  dream. 

*  But  one  nymph  more  airy  still, 
■Oft  I  woo  on  this  lone  hill, 
As  I  sit  at  mystic  eve, 
And  my  easy  measures  weave. 
Catching  at  a  laurel  sprig, 
But  with  hopes  too  fondly  big. 
Ah  !  her  whispers  soft,  I  fear, 
Faintly  are  remurmur'd  here  ; 
And  her  light  aerial  strains 
Lost  in  what  my  fancy  feigns.— 
Nymph  of  ever-new  delight, 
Only  aid  my  humble  flight. 
And  my  hours  of  bliss  prolong 
By  th'  ideal  charms  of  song, — 
Still  unenvious  will  I  live 
Of  what  Fortune's  smiles  may  give. 
Of  the  world's  less  real  joys, 
Wealth,  and  pow'r,  and  pageant  toys.*     9.  3/^. 

A  great  part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  a  travesty  of  the  dis- 
pute betVN'een  Ajax  and  Ulysses.  •  For  the  levities  in  it,'  says  the 
author,  '  no  other  apology  can  be  made  than  that  it  was  done  at  an 
injudicious  time  of  life,  about  the  age  of  twenty.'  This  is  a  foolish 
apology.  Some  excuse  may  be  offered  for  the  boy  who  writes  such 
ribaldry, — none  for  the  man  who  prints  it. 

2  K2 
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DRAMA. 

Art.  44.  —  The  second  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  altered  from 
Shakespeare,  as  it  ivas  acted  at  Reading  School,  in  October,  1 801. 
Published,  as  it  tuas  performed,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Humane  Society. 
8x10.     \s.6d.     Elmsly.     1801. 

Another  of  Shakspeare's  best  plays  is  here  most  admirably  adapted 
to  a  representation  by  school-boys. 

Doctor  Valpy  complains,  in  an  advertisement,  of  part  of  our 
critique  on  King  John ;  and  adds  a  commendation  of  the  English, 
reviewers  in  general,  w^ith  which  we  are  greatly  delighted ; — for  who 
is  not  delighted  when  praised  by  a  man  of  such  reputation  for 
learning  and  talents  ?  We  cannot,  however,  see  cause  to  alter  our 
remarks..— Our  opinion  is  simply  this.  Obscenity  and  corruption 
should  be  discharged  from  every  publication.  To  works  whose  object  is 
precision^  as  the  mathematics,  the  sciences,  &c.  truth  should  always 
be  restored  as  soon  as  found  wanting;  but  surely  this  severity  is  not 
needful  with  poetry,  whose  privilege  is  fiction  and  invention.  We 
make  this  remark,  as  supposing  Dr.  Valpy  right  and  Shakspeare 
wrong  in  the  real  character  of  Constance,  which  we  by  no  means 
0re  convinced  of.  At  all  events,  if  the  several  impassioned  speeches 
to  be  met  with  in  that  immortal  bard  were  expunged,  because  the 
speakers  themselves  would  not  have  made  them  when  under  the  do- 
minion of  reason  only,  half  his  beauties,  at  least,  would  be  destroyed. 
If  some  Grecian  of  the  present  day  should  set  about  correcting  the 
defects  of  Homer's  geography  according  to  modern  discoveries,  what 
V  ould  the  world  say  of  his  attempt  ?  ^landoque  bonus  dormitat  Ho' 
vierus,  said  the  Latin  poet;  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  alter  his  copy; 
— and,  should  every  one,  who  dreams  that  Shakspeare  nods,  be  al- 
lovi'ed  to  make  erasures  with  impunity.  Dr.  Valpy  must  be  sensible 
that,  before  the  present  century  expire,  he  would  be  as  patched  and 
motley  as  Harlequin's  jacket. 

Art.  45. — Urania  ;  or  the  Illumine  :  a  Comedy,  in  tiuo  Acts.    As  per- 
formed at   the   Theatre   Royal,  Drury  Lane,     By    William   Robert 
Spencer,  Esq.     8i;o.     -Is.      Ridgway,      j8o2. 

The  intention  of  the  writer  in  the  drama  before  us  Is  certainly  a 
laudable  one ;  but  we  have  no  other  commendation  to  bestow  upon 
it.  To  laugh  at  ghosts  and  sorcery  deserves  our  praise  ;  but  the 
mode  by  which  it  is  effected  merits  equally  our  reprehension.  Will  it 
appear  probable  to  the  reader  that  a  sovereign  princess  should  con- 
descend to  personate  a  spirit  in  a  man's  bed-chamber,  in  order  to  se- 
cure his  affection  ?  or  that  his  father,  another  sovereign,  should  not 
be  wanted  in  his  kingflom,  vyhilst  he  is  attending  him  as  an  Arme- 


nian? 


The  under-characters  have  too  much  of  that  buffoonery  which  is 
at  present  the  disgrace  of  our  comedies. 

-  NbVELS. 

j^RT.  46, — The  White  K"'tght.,' or  the  Monastery  of  Moriie.  A  Ro- 
mance. In  3  Vols.  By  Theodore  Melville,  Esq.  .  izmo.  JOs.  6d^ 
setved.     Crosby  nW  LettQr'man.      i8o2.~ 

*  In  wandering  through  the  regions  Qi  romance/  (says  our  author) 
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•  the  writer  is  generally  content  to  amuse  the  fancy,  without  the 
smallest  regard  to  moral  or  probability.  I  have,  however,  endea- 
voured to  connect  fancy,  moral,  and  probability;  and  while  a  feast  is 
spread  for  the  imagination,  I  have  not  been  inattentive  to  the  amend- 
-inent  of  the  heart.'     p.  iii. 

Against  the  moral  we  have  nothing  to  say ;  nor  shall  we  quarrel 
with  the  degree  of  probability;  because,  although  this  romance  be 
improbable  enough,  there  are  a  hundred  more  so  in  daily  circulation. 
But  against  the  language  we  must  issue  our  protest  ;  for  it  is  shock- 
ingly defective  throughout;  and  the  first  period  in  the  book  is  an 
incomplete  sentence. 

Art.  47." — Lady  Geraldlne  Beaufort.  A  Novel  in  three  Volumes.  By  a 
Daughter  of  the  late  Serjeant  Wilson.  12  mo.  12s.  Boards.  Robin- 
sons.     1802. 

The  heroine  of  these  volumes  is  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  So- 
tnerville,  who  dying,  his  large  fortune  devolves  on  her,  and  his  title  oit 
his  nephew.  This  young  couple  fall  in  love  with  each  other;  and, 
after  their  share  of  trials  and  troubles,  before  and  after  marriage,  arc 
rendered  happy  in  conclusion.  We  could  find  cause  for  complaint  in 
many  incidents  of  this  novel.  Lady  Geraldine  is  made  to  become 
cnanioured  at  fifteen,  and  of  age  at  seventeen,  when  there  is  no  kind 
of  reason  why  she  might  not  as  well  have  been  the  one  at  nineteen, 
and  the  other  at  the  accustomed  time  of  twenty-one.  Her  con- 
duct also  to  Pelham  in  her  apartment,  who  had  nearly  ruined  her  in 
^he  dark  while  she  conceived  him  to  be  the  duke  of  Somerville,  was 
a  great  deal  less  cautious  than  her  former  behaviour  to  that  noble- 
man. But,  upon  the  whole,  the  story  is  well  conducted,  and  will 
afford  pleasure  and  amusement  to  the  novelist. 

Art.  48.  —  The  Heir  Apparent  :  a  Novel.  By  the  late  Mrs.  Gunning. 
Revised  and  augmented  by  her  Daughter,  Miss  Gunning.  In  3  Vols. 
l2mo.    12s.  Boards.     Ridgway.      1802. 

If  novels  were  written  in  our  days  as  they  were  half  a  century 
back — that  is,  with  all  the  care  and  attention  their  authors  could  be- 
itow  on  them — we  should  term  the  Heir  Apparent  a  hasty  pro- 
duction, full  of  repetitions  and  inaccuracies  of  language.  But,  as 
the  circulating  library  must  now  be  yearly  supplied  at  wholesale 
price,  and  he  who  writes  fastest  is  the  best  man,  it  is  but  fair  to 
allov>^  that  this  article  is  of  as  marketable  a  quality  as  the  produce  of 
piost  other  manufacturers. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LIST. 


Art.  49. — A  Letter,  addressed  to  the  Honourable  Charles  ^ames  'Foxy 
in  consequence  of  his  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Character 
of  the  late  most  noble  Francis  Duke  of  Bedford.  To  fwhich  are  addcd^ 
Observations  on  a  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  IVoburn, 
March  14,  1802,  the  Sunday  after  the  Interment  of  the  late  Duh  of 
Bedford,  By  Edmund  Cartiuright,  A.  M.  ^c.  8vo.  is.  Ri- 
vingtons. 

Want  of"  religion  is  a  defect  in  every  character,  which  cannot  be 
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supplied  by  rank,  by  talent!^,  by  wealth,  by  all  those  acts  in  social 
life  which  endear  man  to  his  companions,  or  render  him  distin- 
guished in  the  pages  of  history.  The  encomiasts  on  the  duke  of 
Bedford  have  beer,  silent  on  his  religious  principles;  and,  on  this 
ground,  they,  who  have  endeavoured  to  embalm  his  memory  in  the 
house  cf  commons  and  the  pulpit,  are  called  to  a  severe  account  by 
this  writer,  who,  with  religion  perpetually  flowing  from  his  pen, 
«how5,  by  the  bitterness  of  his  invectives,  that  its  benign  influence 
has  not  yet  produced  a  desirable  effect  on  his  heart.  We  recom* 
inend  to  this  author,  and  to  the  societies  he  panegyrises — The  Pro- 
clamation Society,  and  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice— to 
read  the  Memoirs  of  the  Inquisition,  and  to  contrast,  with  the  modes 
adopted  by  St.  Dominic  and  his  disciples  for  the  reformation  of 
manners,  those  pursued  by  our  Saviour,  and  exemplified  in  his  life 
and  precepts.  True  religion  is  kind  and  gentle,  renders  not  railing 
for  railing,  and  uses  the  arms  of  the  spirit,  not  those  of  the  flesh. 

Art.  50. — Instructive  Selections -y  or,  the  Beavt'tes  of  Sentiment.  Being 
striking  Extracts  from  the  best  Authors,  ancient  and  modem,  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  on  a  great  Variety  of  Subjects,  cTivitie,  moral,  literary, 
and  entertaining,  on  a  nenv  methodical  Plan.  Also  a  List  of  the  best 
Books  on  the  principal  Subjects,  and  the  Names  of  the  Authors  annexed 
to  the  Extracts.  By  the  Rev.  G.  G.  Scraggs,  In  2  /'ols.  \2mo, 
^s.  Boards.     Symonds.      1802. 

We  can,  with  -much  pleasure,  recomtmend  this  work  as  a  well, 
selected  and  serviceable  compilation. 

The  first  volume  is  a  brief  compendium  of  theology  ;  the  second  a 
collection  of  instructive  and  moral  pieces.  The  latter,  however,  it 
must  be  confessed,  will  be  the  most  generally  esteemed  ;  for  it  is 
culled  from  authors  cf  all  parties ;  while  the  former  is,  almost  ex- 
clusively, confined  to  the  writings  of  those  01  the  evangelic  or  Cal- 
vinistic  persuasion. 

Art.  51. — Essays,  moral,  econotnical,  and  political.  By  Francis  Bacon^ 
Baron  of  Verulani,  and  Viscount  St.  Allans,  8t)0.  6j.  Boards, 
Payne.     1801. 

The  student  in  physics  and  experimental  philosophy  will  regard 
•with  filial  reverence  and  awe  whatever  has  proceeded  from  the  pen  of 
the  great  father  of  those  sciences  in  England;  and  although  lord  Ba- 
con's Essays  were  of  less  importance  than  the  Novum  Organum  at  the 
time  of  publication,  yet  at  this  period  they  are  the  only  part  of  his 
works,  perhaps,  which  have  not  been  superseded  by  subsequent 
writers.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  the  volume  before  us,  that  it  is  very 
neatly  printed,  and  faithfully  executed. 

Art.  52. — Essays  moral,  economical,  and  political.  By  Francis  Bacon^ 
Baron  of  Verulam,  iffc,     2>vo.     6s.  6d.  Boards.    Jones.      1801. 

Art.  53.  —  The  imsccllaneous  Writings  of  Francis  Bacon,  Baron  of  Ve- 
rulam, Isfc.  on  Philosophy,  Morality  and  Religion.  No<w  first  col- 
lected into  one  Volume.    8i>o.  6s.  6d.  Boards.  Jones.    1802. 

.<  The  contents  of  the  first  of  these  volumes  are  precisely  the  sam.e 
with  those  of  our  former  article ;  and  the  other,  as  the  title  imports, 
is  a  collection  of  apophthegms  and  other  miscellaneous  papers. 
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Art,  54. — Worh  of  the  late  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin;  consisting  of  his 
Life  ivrittai  by  himself:  together  ivith  Essays,  humourous,  moral,  and 
literary,  chiefly  in  the  Manner  of  the  Spectator.  2  Vols.  %vo.  8j. 
Boards.     Jones*     1802. 

Before  a  man  presumes  to  boast,  he  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  that 
he  has  a  right  for  boasting;  otherwise  he  will  sink  below  his  level  in 
the  exact  proportion  that  he  expected  to  rise  above  it.  The  name 
of  Dr.  Franklin  is  enough  at  all  times  to  sell  his  genuine  works  ;  for 
who  stands  higher  in  the  opinion  of  the  lovers  of  philosophy  ?  Where 
was  occasion  then  to  puff  off  this  edition  by  an  advertisement  about 
two  papers  added  to  it,  which  every  one  knows  to  be  spurious?  The 
fact  is,  that  a  paper  on  the  *  Theory  of  the  Earth,'  another  on  the 
*  Preference  of  Bows  and  Arrows  in  War  to  Fire-arms,'  and  a  third 
containing  *  Loose  Thoughts  on  an  universal  Fluid,'  printed  in 
former  editions,  are  omitted  in  this :  while  the  two  papers  in  ques- 
tion, on  *  White-washing,'  are  given  as  Dr.  Franklin's,  though  no 
one  before  ever  dreamed  of  attributing  them  to  him.  They  have  been 
aKvays  received  in  America  as  the  production  of  Francis  Hopkinson, 
author  of  <  The  Battle  of  the  Kegs,'  and  may  be  found  in  his  works, 
printed  in  three  volumes,  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1792. 

Art.  55. — Dramatic  Rights:  or, private  Theatricals,  and  Pic-nic  Sup' 
pers,  justified  by  fair  Argument.  JViih  a  feiv  Whip-Syllabubs  for  the 
Editors  of  Neivspapers.  By  fV.  Cutspear.  8fo.  2s.  Badcock. 
1802. 

Mr.  Cutspear,  with  a  great  deal  of  form,  gives  a  regular  receipt 
for  / w<j  shillings,  to  eacn  purchaser,  on  the  back  of  the  title-page; 
and  then  talks  much,  at  the  end,  of  the  cheapness  of  his  pamphlet. 
It  is  frequently  our  unfortunate  lot  to  differ  in  opinion  from  the  au- 
thors whose  Avorks  we  examine  ;  and  we  can  only  say,  in  the  present 
instance,  that  we  v.-ould  not  give  one  shilling  for  a  dozen  copiej. 


ANSWER  TO  A  CORRESPONDENT. 

MR.  GREGORY  complains  of  our  review  of  his  Astronomy  in  a 
letter  too  long  for  insertion :  yet  we  have  not  been  sparing  of  our  praise, 
and  may  probably  meet  with  censure  from  others  for  expressing  too 
strongly  oar  commendation.  He  tells  us — and  we  willingly  insert  the 
declaration — that  the  arrangement  of  his  work  '  has  received  the 
marked  and  specific  approbation  of  some  of  the  most  able  tutors  in 
the  university,  as  well  as  of  other  excellent  mathematicians  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  kingdom.' — Of  this  arrangement,  we  have  still  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  we  do  not  like  it :  we  have,  nevertheless — and 
we  have  already  professed  as  much — a  good  opinion  of  Mr.  Gregory 
as  a  teacher  of  astronomy,  while  we  contend  that  we  have  read  better 
treatises  upon  the  subject.  Perspicuity  of  composition,  and  facility  of 
instructing,  are  totally  distinct  concerns ;  we  suspect  Mr.  Gregory  has 
confounded  them  in  his  account  of  the  plaudits  he  has  received.  If 
he  regard  the  one  as  a  necessary  consequent  upon  the  other,  we  refer 
him,  for  better  information,  to  the  tutors  who  have  so  liberally  praised 
him. 

Mr.  Gregory  expresses  a  conviction  that  the  view  of  his  arrange* 
ment,  as  given  in  the  xth  and  xith  pages  of  his  Preface,  if  presented 
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to  the  public,  would  be  sufficient  to  repel  the  disapprobation   com>* 
plained  of.     Still  retaining  our  opinion,  we  insert  it  to  oblige  hiin. 

*  The  work  commences  with  a  defermination  of  the  figure  and  ditnensibns-of 
the  earth  ;  whicli  is  lollowed  by  an  explanation  of  terms  relating  to  some  imagir 
narj^  poiuts,  )ines,  and  circles  on  the  earth,  and  their  corresponding  ones  in'the 
heavens;  the  apparent  diurnal  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  arc  then  briefly 
described,  the  diiimal  and  annual  apparent  motions  of  the  sun  are  more  particu- 
larlypnintcd  out,  and  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  situation  of  the  ecliptic  (oi 
circle,  in  which  the  sun's  annual  motion  appears  to  be  performed)  is  explained. 
This  is  followed  bj-  an  elucidation  of  the  seasons,  a  determination  of  the  length 
of  the  vear,  and  an  account  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes :  these  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  description  of  the  methods  by  which  the  relative  situations  of  the  fixed 
siars  have  been  ascertained,  the  nature  and  necessity  of  the  artificial  distribution 
of  them  into  constellations  is  shewn,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  constellations, 
and  the  most  noted  stars  in  each,  is  given.  The  author  then  explains  the  nature 
of  parallax,  refraction,  and  the  equation  of  time,  since  the  corrections  depending 
upon  them  are  of  so  much  consequence;  and  exemplifies  the  use  of  that  part  of 
jastronomy  which  determines  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun,  and  the  relative 
Situation  of  the  fixed  stars,  by  a  collection  of  problems,  in  which  are  given 
the  methods  of  determining  the  rising,  culminating,  setting,  &c.  of  both  the  sun 
and  the  stars:  this  part  of  the  v.ork  includes  as  much  of  the  science  as  could  be; 
known  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  planets,  or  the  determination  of  the  orbit 
and  motions  of  the  moon.  After  this  the  astronomy  of  the  planets  is  commenced  : 
the  most  striking  of  their  apparent  motions  are  <lescribed,  and  the  description  is 
followed  by  a  concise  sketch  of  the  most  celebrated  systems  which  have  been  in- 
vented to  account  for  the  various  phenoniena;  and  reasons  are  assigned  for  as- 
stiming  the  system  pf  Copernicus,  as  improved  by  Kepler  and  Newton.  The 
theory  of  ai^parent  molions'is  then  ?aid  down,  and  applied  to  the  phenomena  of 
the  planetary  motions:  the  law  is  shewn  by  which  the  planets  arc  retained  in 
their  orbits,  and  its  conformity  with  the  la^y  of  gravity  is  rendered  obvious.  To 
this  succeeds  the  determination  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  and  the  various  ele- 
itients  of  their  theorj-,  from  observation  :  in  order  to  effect  this  in  the  most  natu- 
ral way,  the  situation  and  magnitude  of  the  earth's  orbit  are  first  established,  a.f 
»  proper  basis  for  those  geometrical  operations  which  lead  to  the  determination  of 
the  orbits  of  the  other  planets.  The  apparent  and  real  diameters,  the  times  of 
rotation  of  the  sun  and  planets,  and  live  inclinations  of  their  axes,  arc  then  ascer- 
tained; and  the  illustration  of  th'eir  phases,  stations,  and  other  appearuticcs,  is 
completed.  These  are  followed  by  the  astronomy  of  the  moon  and  satellites,  and 
the  ring  of  Saturn — by  the  doctrine  of  solqr  and  lunar  eclipses,  and  occullaiions 
of  fixed  stars  by  the  moon — bj'  an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  transits  of 
Mercury  and  Venus  over  the  sun's  disc,  and  the  method  of  deducing  the  sun's  pa- 
rallax from  observations  on  these  transits.  After  these  are  given  three  chapters, 
on  the  astronomy  of  comets,  the  aberration  ot  liglii,  and  the  determination  of  ter- 
restrial latitudes  and  longitudes.  In  the  last  chapter,  the  contemplation  of  the 
fixed  stars  is  resumed:  an  enquiry  is  made  into  their  distances,  magnitudes,  na- 
ture, number,  and  motion;  and  this  naturally  suggests  sojnc  rcfiexions  on  the 
immensity  of  the  universe,  and  some  arguments  to  prove  the  existence  and  attri- 
butes of  the  great  first  cause  :  with  which  the  treatise  concludes.  Throughout 
the  whole,  it  is  supposed  that  the  reader  has  obtained  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  algebra,  plane  and  spherical  geometry  and  trigonometry,  conic 
sections,  mechanics,  oi)tics,  and  the  projections  of  the  sphere:  the  doctrine  of 
jluxions  is  only  wade  use  of  in  one  or  two  instances,  and  titose  respecting  matters 
of  mere  curiosity.' 


On  reverting  to  our  last  number,  v.e  find  an  error  in  the  note  at  the  bottom  of 
p.  2jj.  It  is  to  Aristotle's  Fhyiical  Auicultutiom  alone  the  observation  there 
5/Kted  should  be  confined,  and  not  extended  to  his  Treatise  on  Wonderful  Auuul' 
tatiens  (jlffi  <S*vf*etfi:tt  AKUT/MtTiat)}  as  the  note  intimates. 
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Afemoirs  of  the  National  Institute  of  Sciences  a7id  Arts.     Vol.  Ill, 

Paris.      1801. 

In  our  1-eview  of  the  former  volumes  of  this  collection,  of 
which  each  of  the  three  classes  has  published  two,  we  were 
compelled  to  consider  them  as  inferior  to  their  predecessors  of 
the  Roval  Academy,  and  to  remark  that  the  new  institute  fol- 
lowed with  unequal  steps:  and  though  in  the  present  volume 
we  find  some  memoirs  of  deep  and  recondite  research  ;  though 
a  few  in  other  branches  are  interesting  ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  the 
merit  is  not  so  great  as  to  induce  us  to  soften  the  censure  which 
justice  has  already  drawn  from  us;  and  we  must  still  wait  for 
the  meridian  of  a  brightness  whiciv  at  present  scarcely  shines 
with  more  than  a  morning  lustre. 

We  have  already  explained  the  nature  of  the  history  of  th.e 
Institute,  and  need  not  repeat  it. — The  first  article  ia  the  volume 
before  us  is  a  report  of  a  memoir  presented  to  the  class  by  M. 
Callet.  The  commissioners  were  MM.  Bossut  and  Le  Grange  •, 
and  the  memoir  is  entitled  '  Considerations  on  the  Summation  of 
certain  periodical  Series  j' — series  so  called,  because  they  are  com-;, 
posed  of  periods  which  return  v.ithout  variation  to  infinity,  and 
form  the  mean  between  converging  and  diverging  series.  M. Callet 
endeavours  to  shovv^,  that,  by  the  generation  of  this  kind  of  se- 
ries, they  can  only  represent  vague  and  indeterminate  quanti- 
ties. On  the  whole,  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  his  object, 
and  the  commissioners  think  that  the  memoir  merits  publi- 
cation. 

The  second  memoir,  of  which  a  report  is  given  in  the  class. 
of  Analysis,  is  by  M.  Biot,  and  entitled  '  Con;;idcrations  on  the 
Integers  of  Equations  with  finite  Dillerences.'  The  author's  ob- 
ject vz  to  generalise  some  methods,  and  resolve  some  ditficultieSj 
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relative  to  the  theory  of  diiFerentlal  equations  raised,  and 
to  the  multiplicity  of  their  integers.  The  commissioners  MM. 
la  Place  and  I'rony  speak  with  great  respect  of  this  memoir, 
and  the  author's  other  labours.  M.  Biot  seems  fo  be  a  young 
rnan  of  considerable  promise,  and  has  since,  we  apprehend,  been 
elected  member  of  the  National  Institute. 

The  next  class-  is  that  of  Mechanic  Arts  ;  and  we  find  a  re- 
port of  a  new  Telegraph,  the  invention  of  MM.  Bregue*  and 
Eretancourt,  by  MM.  la  Grange,  la  Place,  Borda,  Prony,  Cou- 
lomb, Charles,  and  Delambre.  The  machine  is  peculiarly 
simple,  consisting  only  of  a  perpendicular  and  a  moveable  arm, 
called  tis  arrow.  The  position  of  the  arrow,  and  the  angle  it 
makes  with  the  horizon,  express  whatever  is  wanted  from  the 
telegraph.  The  commissioners  speak  of  it  with  much  respect ; 
and,  by  the  addition  of  lanterns,  it  is  adapted  for  conveying 
intelligence  by  night.  A  plate  would  have  greatly  facilitated 
the  com.prehension  of  the  reader. 

In  the  class  of  Philosophy,  we  find  the  remarks  of  M.  Baus* 
sard  on  the  Tides  of  Teneriffe,  who  found  them  very  irregular. 
Lalande  fixed  the  period  of  high  water  at  noon.  Other  authors 
have  supposed  k  to  be  at  three  o'clock.  We  suspect  Lalande 
to  be  nearest  the  truth. 

In  the  dass  of  Chemistry,  there  is  a  report  on  a  memoir  of 
M.  Cossigny,  by  MM.  Fourcroy  and  Guyton.  Its  object  is  to 
recommend  the  cultivation  of  woad  in  the  Isle  of  France,  from 
which  he  proposes  to  prepare  a  true  indigo.  A  similar  sub- 
stance may,  it  is  said,  be  obtained  from  the  blue  scabious.  The 
memoir,  however,  affords  no  certain  process  or  plan,  but  only 
proposals  and  inquiries  5  and  the  author  seems  unacquainted 
with  the  latest  and  best  works  on  the  subject.  On  the  whole, 
tnt  commissioners  applaud  his  zeal  and  patriotism,  and  wish 
him  to  pursue  the  inquiries  m.ore  pointedly  and  scientifically. 

We  next  find  a  report  by  MM.  Bayen,  Pelletier,  Vauquelin, 
Chaussier,  and  Lelievre,  on  a  metallic  ingot,  sent  to  the  legisla- 
tive body  by  the  Commission  of  Finances.  They  requested  to 
knov/  its  composition,  and  whether  it  could  be  imitated.  The 
object  we  are  unacquainted  with.  The  metal  was  white,  and, 
when  broken  or  filed,  the  colour  was  yellowish  -,  its  specific 
gravity  9.4776.  The  com.missioners  found  it  composed  ot 
nearly  equal  parts  of  silver  and  copper,  with  a  very  little  arsenic, 
and  about  0.04  of  gold. 

*■  An  Abstract  of  a  Report  respecting  Colours  for  Porcelain,  by 
M.  Dihl,'  follows.  The  great  object  pursued  is  to  discover  sub- 
stances whose  colour  will  not  change  by  vitrification.  Fev/  of 
these  only  have  hitherto  been  known,  and  the  preparation  hasbeen 
generally  concealed.  The  commissioners,  MM.  Fourcroy,  Dar- 
cet,  and  Guyton,  think  that  the  author  has  in  general  succeeded, 
an-d  greatly  extended  our  knowledge  in  this  branch  of  chemistry. 
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The  same  colours  appear,  in  their  opinion,  to  be  equally  useful 
in  painting  in  oil,  on  cloth  and  other  substances,  and  to  be 
scarcely  impaired  by  time  or  the  usual  causes  of  imperfection. 

1  he  history  of  the  prizes  folio v/s,  of  which  few  have  been 
distributed:  of  the  first  three  questions  no  candidate  has  appeared 
for  the  two  former.  'J  hat  on  the  orbit  of  a  comet  was  fully  an- 
swered by  Burckhard.  The  titles  of  the  memoirs  which  the  In- 
stitute think  worthy  of  being  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Savans  Etraftgers  are  next  introduced;  and  to  these  succeed  the 
inventions,  machines,  and  preparations  approved  by  the  society, 
and  a  list  of  the  printed  books  presented  to  it.  The  eloges  are  those 
of  the  venerable  Daubenton  and  of  Lemonnier,  by  M.  Cuvier. 
The  life  of  Daubenton  is  peculiarly  valuable  j  and  we  regret 
that  we  cannot,  from  its  extent,  notice  even  the  leading  facts. 

The  first  memoir  is  that  so  often  mentioned,  '  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Laws  of  Affinity,  by  M.  Berthollet,'  which  is  conti- 
nued in  different  parts  of  the  volume.  1  he  second  is  entitled 
*  Chemical  Considerations  on  the  Use  of  Oxyds  of  Iron  in. 
dying  Cotton,  by  M.  Chaptal.'  Cotton  has  a  very  considerable 
affinity  with  oxyd  of  iron,  so  as  to  attract  the  whole  of  it  from 
a  bath.  It  is  usually  employed  in  a  state  of  solution  ;  and 
the  acetous,  or  any  of  the  mineral  acids,  is  resorted  to  for 
this  purpose.  The  acetous  is  preferred  chiefly,  because  it  does 
not  destroy  the  cloth,  as  the  other  metallic  salts  will  do,  unless 
it  be  immediately  immersed  in  water.  M.  Chaptal  proceeds  to 
show  what  colour  the  oxyd  of  iron  will  produce,  without  addi- 
tion or  preparation,  or  when  employed  with  madder  or  the 
astringent  principle.  The  colour  of  iron  is  a  very  solid  one  j 
but  so  greedy  is  the  cotton  of  this  colour,  that  it  soon  becomes 
harsh  to  the  eye,  and  injures  the  stuff.  The  colour  which  it 
gives  is  the  shammy.  When  the  iron  is  precipitated,  the  colour 
is  of  a  dirty  irregular  green,  which  however  soon  becomes  yel- 
low. The  management  of  this  colour,  so  that  it  may  unite  with 
the  softer  and  more  uniform  colour  of  vegetables,  is  particularly 
described.  The  management  of  the  iron  v.dth  the  astringent 
principle  is  also  interesting,  but  too  long  for  this  place.  It  has 
been  supposed,  that,  by  increasing  the  proportions  of  sumach, 
alder,  or  the  green  oak,  the  use  of  galls,  may  be  superseded. 
This  is  indeed  the  case  with  wool  or  silk  j  but  with  cotton  the 
colour  is  dry,  thin,  and  less  solid. 

*  III.  A  Memoir  on  the  Motions  of  the  Orbits  of  the  Satellites 
of  Saturn  and  Uranus  (the  Georgium  Sidus),  by  M.  la  Place.' 
On  comparing  the  results  of  the  observations  of  Cassini  and 
Bernard,  Lalande  concluded  that  the  node  of  the  orbit  of  the  last 
satellite  of  the  former  planet,  which  is  not  like  those  of  the  first- 
six  satellites  in  the  plan^  of  the  ring,  but  a  little  inclined  to  it, 
had  gone  back,  in  the  period  of  seventy-three  years,  60°  50',  about 
5'  37"  annually.     M.  la  Place,  in  the  present  xnemcir,  inquires 
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what  would  be  the  result  of  the  theory  of  gravitation.  He  finds 
that  the  first  six  satellites  arc  kept  in  the  same  plane  by  the  at- 
traction of  Saturn  and  his  rings j  but  the  distance,  and  perhaps 
the  size  of  the  seventh,  renders  it  subject  to  other  poM'-ers,and  par- 
ticularly of  the  Sun.  The  subject,  however,  is  pursued  in  too 
minute  and  scientific  analysis  for  an  abstract  \  nor  have  the 
observations  been  yet  sufficiently  numerous  or  exact. 

*  IV  and  V.  Second  and  third  Memoirs  on  the  Use  and  Utility 
of  Mercurial  Preparations  in  the  Small-Pox,  by  M.  Dessessartz.' 
The  first  memoir  on  this  subject  we  noticed  in  our  33d  volume, 
p.  479.  In  the  second,  the  author  examines  the  question  histo- 
rically ;  that  is,  he  traces,  in  dilVerent  authors,  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  mercury  has  been  given  previous  to  the  disease, 
and  on  its  appearance.  In  these  the  eruptions  have  either  not 
appeared,  or  been  remarkably  few,  and  the  whole  disease  pe- 
culiarly mild.  The  event  the  author,  after  an  inquiry  some* 
what  too  minute  and  prolix,  thinks  to  be  owing  to  the  medi- 
cine, as  a  specific.  The  facts  advanced  are,  at  least,  nume- 
rous and  valuable.  In  the  third  memoir,  our  author  endeavours 
to  show  that  the  mineral  preparation  has  been,  in  his  own  prac- 
tice, siuGcessful,  and  lays  down  the  rules  for  conducting  it.  Our 
medical  readers,  and  particularly  the  advocates  for  the  cow-pox, 
will  not  expect  us  to  detail  more  particularly  the  plans  of  M. 
Dessessartz  laid  down  in  the  memoir  before  us. 

*  VI.  A  theoretical  and  practical  Determination  of  the  Powers 
which  bring  different  Needles,  saturated  with  Magnetism,  to 
the  magnetic  Meridian,  by  M.  Coulomb.''  This  memoir  is  sup- 
plementary to  the  aiithor's  former  labours,  which  we  were  unable 
to  follow,  from  the  difuculty  of  abridgement,  and  the  impossibility 
of  extracting  any  part  with  advantage.  Whatever  be  the  na- 
ture of  the  magnetic  fluid,  the  author  finds,  that,  from  its  known 
laws,  it  may  be  subjected  to  calculation. 

*  VIL  Memoir  on  the  Theory  of  the  Moon,  by  M.  la  Place.' 
This  very  scientific  memoir  relates  to  a  motion  of  nutation  in 
the  lunar  cTi'bit,  analogous  to  that  of  the  terrestrial  equator,  the 
period  of  which  is  that  of  the  motion  of  the  nodes  of  the  moon. 
The  terrestrial  spheroid;  by  its  attraction  on  the  satellite,  pro- 
duces an  oscillation  on  the  lunar  orbit,  as  the  attraction  of  the 
moon  produces  an  oscillation  on  our  equator. 

*  VIII.  Experiments  to  ascertain  the  Cohesion  of  Fluids,  and 
the  Laws  of  their  Resistance,  in  very  slow  IVlotions,  by  M. 
Coulomb  '  This  memoir  is  truly  excellent ;  but  the  whole  de- 
pends on  minute  experiments  and  calculation,  so  that  we  cannot 
even  convey  a  faint  idea  of  it. 

'  IX.  A  Memoir  on  the  Cupellation  of  Lead,  in  the  great  Way, 
containing  som.e  Reflexions  on  the  Inconveniences  resulting 
from  the  Cupels  made  from  Ashes  ;  followed  by  a  new  oeco- 
nomical  Method  of  constructing  these  Cupels j  by  M.  Duhamel.' 
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The  cupellation  of  lead  is  the  mean  of  separating  the  silver 
from  it;  and  the  principle  on  which  this  is  effected  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  glass  of  lead  to  penetrate  different  substances,  and 
leave  the  silver,  which,  in  the  same  heat,  will  not  be  oxydated* 
The  vessels  in  which  this  is  performed  are  called  cupels,  and  are 
made  from  the  ashes  of  bones  or  of  wood.  As  they  are  scon 
saturated  with  the  lead,  they  are  expensive  in  the  usual  manage- 
ment. Other  methods  have  been  adopted  in  England  j  and  our 
author  refines  still  further  upon  them. 

*  X.  An  Essay  on  the  Analysis  and  Re-composition  of  the  two 
fixed  Alkalis,  and  of  some  of  the  Earths  supposed  to  be  simple, 
by  MM.  Guyton  and  Desormes.'  We  announced  this  discovery 
some  time  since;  but  we  own  that  v/e  expected  a  more  detailed 
and  more  scientific  support  of  it.  The  whole  amounts  to  little 
more  than  suspicion — yet  a  suspicion  not  wholly  without  foun- 
dation ;  the  great  principle  of  -vyhich  is,  that,  in  different  pro- 
cesses with  kali  and  soda,  lime  and  magnesia  respectively  ap- 
peared ;  and  on  repeating  the  experiment  with  the  same  alkalis, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  limits  to  the  appearance  of  the  two 
earths.  Many  of  M.  Desormes'  arguments  are  derived  from  the 
changes  produced  in  consequence  of  vegetation.  These,  though 
deserving  a  better  appellation  than  theoretical,  are  however  not 
so  clearly  established  as  to  afford  a  sufficient  foundation  to  a 
doctrine  whose  influence  would  be  very  extensive.  We  shall 
translate  what  M.  Guyton  remarks  from  himself.  It  is  almost 
the  whole  of  his  share  of  the  memoir,  which  mpre  particularly 
refers  to  the  subject. 

*  New  processes  have  been  employed.  They  have  been  va^p 
Tied  and  repeated  frequently  ;  and,  to  confine  the  conclusion  to 
precise  facts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  by  treating  pot-ash 
with  different  chemical  agents,  when  the  salt  is  perfectly  pure, 
lime  may  be  separated,  and  that  the  operations  which  pro- 
duce this  consequence  are  those  in  which  the  affinities  of  hy- 
drogen are  chiefly  conspicuous.  I  owe  this  conviction  to  twp 
experiments. 

*  The  first  is  the  decomposition  of  oxygenated  muriat  of 
pot-ash  by  the  phosphoric  acid.  Infusing  this  mixture  in  a  cru- 
cible of  platina,  the  mass  is  re-dissolved  -,  and  if  the  excess  of 
acid  be  saturated  with  ammonia,  a  phosphat  of  lime  is  precipi- 
tated ;  and  this  operation  may  be  repeatedly  performed  on  the 
same  quantity  of  muriat,  without  any  diminution  of  the  pro- 
duct. The  secQnd  experiment  is  a  process  in  which  pot-ash 
infusion  acts  on  charcoal.  A  considerable  portion  assumes  the 
form  of  carbonic  acid  ;  and  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  is  visi- 
ble, which  cannot  be  renewed  by  adding  water  to  the  mixture 
W'hen  the  pot-ash  is  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  :  the  remainder 
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is  pot-ash  in  the  state  of  carbonate;  and  lime,  which  the  oxalic 
acid  immediately  separates  from  the  nitric.' 

The  rest  of  the  article,  we  have  said,  consists  of  what  may  he 
styled  presumptive  proofs,  and  experiments  by  no  means  con- 
clusive. We  have  not  found  that  the  subject  has  been  re- 
considered; and,  indeed,  doubts  will  easily  suggest  themselves  to 
the  experienced  chemist.  We  must  however  wait  for  the  result 
of  further  and  more  decisive  experiments. 

*  XI.  Memoir  on  the  Changes  v/hich  take  place  in  the  Organs 
of  Circulation  in  the  Fetus  when  it  has  once  begun  to  breathe,  by 
M.  Sabatier.'     These  doctrines  are  by  no  means  new,  though 
rot  generally  known.     Instead  of  the  right   and  left  auricle  of 
the  heart  forming  one  cavity  by  means  of  the  foramen  ovale,  in 
order  that  the  blood  from  the  placenta  may  be  mixed  v/ith  that 
which  has  passed  through  the  lungs,  M.  Sabaticr  thinks  that  the 
blood  from  the  lower  vena  cava  passes  into  the  left  auricle,  and 
that  from  the  superior  into  the  right;   so  that  all  the  blood  re- 
turns, secondarily^  to  the  placenta  before  it  has  re-commenced  its 
course,   nearly  as  in  the   adult :  it  traverses  the  whole  of  the 
aorta  ;   and  the  fiuid,   in  its  circulation,  describes  the  figure  of 
8.     This   doctrine  was  published  by   the   author  in  1774,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  and  has  been  repeated  in  different 
publications ;  but   is  not  very  generally  known,  except  on  the 
continent.     The  cause  of  the  commencement  of  respiration  is 
examined  somewhat  more  accurately  than  in  other  writers,  but 
more  diffusely.     The  principle  of  M.  Sabatier  is,  that,  from  tlie 
difference   of  position,   the   abdominal  viscera  fall   down,   and 
draw  with  them  the  diaphragm;  thus  expanding  the  lungs,  and 
bringing  the  intercostal  muscles,  by  consent,  into  action.     The 
vessels  of  the  lungs   are  thus  more  completely  filled  ;  and  the 
blood  is  carried  Into  the  right  auricle  so  copiously,  that  the  valve. 
of  the   foramen  ovale  Is   closed,  and   cannot  admit  the  blood 
brought  to  it  by  the  Inferior  cava.     The  proof  of  the  falling 
down  of  the  viscera,  thus  described,  and  its  consequences,  I? 
drawn  from  a  minute  anatomical  investigation  of  the  direction 
of  the  aorta  and  its  first  ramifications.     In  the  fetus,  for  in- 
stance,  the  common  trunk  of  the  subclavian  and  right  carotid 
arises  from  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  ; 
while  the  left  subclavian  *  ansivers '  to  its  lowest  part,  contrary 
to  what  is  observed  in  the  adult.  When  the  liver,  too,  was  raised 
into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  by  pressing  up  the  diaphragm,   the 
hepatic    veins    were    nearer    to    the  foramen    ovale,    and    the 
blood  passed  into   the  heart  In  an  almost  horizontal  direction  : 
but,  after  the  liver  had  taken  Its  proper  situation,  they  were  at 
a  greater  distance,   and  the  passage  was  more  oblique.     For  a 
similar  reason,  the  canalis  arteriosus  makes,  after  birth,  a  more 
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acute  angle  with  the  aorta;  and  its  great  elasticity,  or  greater 
muscular  power,  (for  its  parietes  are  thick  and  solid)  soon  occa- 
sions its  contraction  into  a  ligament.  The  umbilical  arteries  are 
obliterated  in  consequence  of  these  changes  and  the  extension 
of  the  legs,  which  straiten  the  folds  of  the  femoral  arteries,  and 
produce  a  freer  circulation  in  the  lower  extremities:  whence, 
he  might  have  added,  arises  a  more  rapid  increase  of  their 
bulk  soon  after  birth. 

*  XII.  Memoir  on  the  Art  of  making  Gun-Fiints,  by  M.  Do- 
lomieu.'  It  is,  we  believe,  generally  known  that  gun-flints  are 
struck  into  their  usual  form  by  a  lucky  or  a  dextrous  blow  of  the 
hammer.  The  agate  flints  are  ground  on  a  wheel.  The  cheap- 
ness of  gun-flints  supports  the  account  of  our  author,  which  is 
truly  astonishing,  viz.  that  a  good  workman  will  prepare  and 
finish  a  thousand  gun-flints  in  three  days.  It  is  not  a  very  nice 
or  difhcult  task.  M-  Dolomieu  describes  the  silex  pyromachus, 
as  he  styles  it,  very  particularly  :  it  appears  to  be  a  very  pure 
siliceous  stone,  and  the  same  as  is  usually  found  in  calcareous 
mountains.  He  seems  to  think  it  almost  peculiar  to  France : — we 
dare  not  say  that  the  facility  of  breaking  may  not  be  confined  to  ■ 
a  few  countries:  but  a  silex  of  this  purity  is  extremely  common. 

*  XIII.  AMemoiron  Mines,  by  M.Marescot.'  The  chief  object 
-of  this  memoir  is  to  show  that  the  explosive  force  of  gun-pow- 
der in  mines  is  increased  by  not  entirely  filling  the  chamber. 
The  expansion  of  the  surrounding  air  is  supposed,  v.'iih  some 
reason,  to  increase  the  power;  but  the  experiments  are  neitlier 
finished  nor  conclusive. 

*  XIV.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Cause  of  the  connate  Umbilical  Hert* 
nia,  by  M.  Lassas.'  This  memoir  is,  as  usual,  diffuse,  but  instruc- 
tive. The  swelling  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  hernia,  but  a 
tumor  arising  from  the  vast  bulk  of  the  liver,  rupturing  the  linea 
alba,  and  leaving  sometimes  the  liver,  at  others  the  small  intes- 
tines, covered  only  by  the  peritonseum,  exposed  to  view.  It  is 
usually  fatal :  but  the  littje  that  art  can  effect  is  well  detailed  in 
the  memoir  before  us. 

*  XV.  The  Passage  of  Mercury  over  the  Sun,  observed  18th 
Floreal,  year  VII,  by  M.  Delambre.'  This  memoir  is  incapable 
of  abridgement;  but  it  is  copious,  profound,  and  instructive. 

*  Xyi  and  XVII.  Two  Memoirs  on  new  methodical  Arrange- 
nients  of  Birds  and  niammiferous  Animals,  by  M.  la  Cepede.*  ' 

These  memoirs  show  the  author  to  possess  comprehensive 
views  of  nature,  and  to  hold  no  mean  rank  among  natural 
inquirers.  His  work  on  serpents  was  a  juvenile  one  ;  and  some 
parts  of  his  ichthyological  system  we  have  found  reason  to  blame : 
yet,  on  the  whole,  he  is  a  philosopher  of  considerable  attain- 
ments; and  his  reflexions  on  arrangemient,  in  general,  are  highly 
valuable.     These  we  cannot  enlarge  on,  but  shall  give  tlic  »ut- 
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line  of  his  two  systems,  and  begin  with  the  mammalia,  as  the 
more  important  class. 

The  mammalia  are  arranged  in  two  divisions:  the  first,  those 
without  membranous  wings  or  fins;  the  second,  those  with 
"Ctdngs.  M'e  are  much  pleased  with  this  distinction,  because  wc 
avoid  two  incongruities,  that  of  classing  the  bats  wiih  human 
beings,  and  the  whales  with  land  animals  in  general.  The  sub- 
divisions are  taken  from  the  form  of  the  extremities  ;  and  the 
first  is  the  quadrumanes,  four  feet  resembling  hands,  and  the 
pedimanes,  Pivo  feet  resembling  hands.  We  thus  find  the  kan- 
garoo and  the  opossum  v/ith  the  monkeys;  but  some  incongruity 
cannot  perhaps  be  avoided  in  every  part  of  a  system.  The  sub- 
ordinate divisions  are  taken  from  the  teeth.  The  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  subdivisions,  are  the  plantigrades,  an 
articulated  sole,  adapted  for  walking  ;  digitigrades,  animals  that 
walk  on  tees  ;  pachydermes,  animals  v/hose  toes  are  inclosed  in  a 
thick  skin,  and  divided  into  more  than  two  hoofs ;  bisulci,  or 
ruminating  animals  with  tVi'o  ho(5fs;  solipedes,  those  with  one 
only;  and,  which  is  the  last  subdivision,  and  contains  one  genus 
alone,  equus. 

•  -The  second  division  contains  the  cheiropteres,  animals  whose 
•fore  feet  are  furnished  with  membranes  like  wings,  and  the  na- 
geoires,  those  vrith  fins.  In  the  former  we  find  the  American 
owl,  defined  by  the  four  claws  of  tlie  fore-feet  greatly  elon- 
gated. The  finned  animals  are  divided  into  the  empetres,  those 
whose  fore-feet  are  in  the  form  of  fins;  and  the  cetacea,  ani- 
mals without  any  feet  behind. 

'  Birds  are  divided  into  two  sub-classes,  v/hich  may  be  in  ge- 
neral styled  land-  and  water-birds.  The  former  are  more  strictly 
limited  by  the  following  definition  : — '  the  bottom  of  the  leg 
furnished  with  feathers,  toes  in  no  instance  wholly  united  by  a 
large  membrane:  the  latter,  *  by  the  bottom  of  the  leg  wanting 
feathers,  or,  several  of  the  toes  being  united  with  a  large  mem- 
brane.' The  principal  divisions  are  taken  from  the  situation  of 
the  toes,  the  j-//i^divisions  from  the  toes  and  clav/s,  and  the  oi"- 
ders  from  the  beaks.  The  first  subdivision  comprises  the 
climbers,  chiefly  the  parrot  kind,  M-ith  large  strong  toes:  the  se- 
cond division  is  divided  into  the  Jjirds  of  prey,  with  very  strong 
and  crooked  claws  ;  the  sparrows,  '  with  claws  slightly  bent, 
toes  very  free,  or  united  only  the  length  of  the  first  phalanx  j' 
the  platypodes,   flat  feet,  with  the  external  toes  united  almost 

■through  their  whole  length:  these  are  the  birds  with  large  bills, 
as  the  buccros,  &c  ;  and  the  gallinaceous,   with  the  toes  of  the 

■fore- feet  united  at  their  base  by  a  membrane. 

The  divisions  of  -the  second  sub- class  are  taken,  as  before, 
from  the  situation  of  the  toes ;  the  subdivisions  from  the  m.em- 

•branaceous  connexion;  and  the  orders  from  the  beaks.     The 
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first  subdivision  are,  the  water-birds,  whose  fore-toes  are  entirely 
united  by  a  membrane ;  the  latiremes,  whose  fore-toes  are 
united  by  a  large  membrane ;  the  river-birds,  whose  toes  are 
united  at  their  base  by  a  membrane.  The  second  division  con- 
tains the  running  birds,  as  the  ostrich,  dido,  ^c.  These  are  not 
all  water-birds  ;  so  that  M.  la  Cepede  has  not  actually  adhered 
to  the  distinction  of  terrestrial  and  aquatic.  The  two  me- 
moirs now  noticed  are  the  last  of  the  volume  j  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  fourth  volume  of  this  collection  has 
appeared. 


We  noM--  enter  upon  the  third  volume  published  by  order  of  the 
department  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  This,  as  usual,  con- 
sists of  two  distinct  sections— its  history,  and  its  memoirs.  The 
former,  occupying  seventy-five  pages,  exhibits  an  abridfjed  ac- 
count of  the  transactions  of  the  class,  a  notice  on  the  life  and 
writings  of  M.  Baudin,  the  prizes  proposed,  and  a  list  of  books 
presented.  We  must  pay  some  attention  to  this  part  of  the 
yoJume,  before  we  proceed  to  the  memoirs. 

In  the  account  of  the  transactions,  we  find  that  the  labours 
of  the  class  have  been  considerably  directed  to  the  formation  of 
a  system  of  pasigrapliy,  or  universal  language,  founded  not  upon 
a  uniformity  of  tongue,  but  of  signs  selected  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  ideas.  This  visionary  attempt  has  been  so  fre- 
quently brought  forward  in  all  ages  from  the  times  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  present,  and  so  frequently  relin- 
quished as  an  impossibility,  even  by  its  most  sanguine  inven- 
tors, that  we  have  no  expectation  of  success  from  any  new  ex- 
ertions. Four  or  five  different  theories  upon  this  abstruse 
subject,  all  of  them  said  to  be  highly  ingenious,  have  never^the- 
less  been  presented  to  the  class,  which  has  not  only  attended  to 
their  development,  and  discussed  their  respective  merits  in  a 
variety  of  sittings,  but  has  named  a  comm.ittee  from  its  body  for 
investigating  still  further  the  question  of  their  practicability. 

To  another  conimittee  has  been  referred  a  project  of  M. 
Buttet,  equally  fugacious  and  chimerical;  which,  considering 
words  as  algebraic  expressions,  consists  in  resolving  them  by  an 
algebraVc  analysis.  According  to  this  fanciful  system,  every 
individual  word  is  compounded  of  one  or  more  prepositions,  of 
a  proper  radical  and  termination  :  of  these  elementary  members 
the  preposition  is  regarded  as  a  co-efficient,  and  the  termination 
as  a  quotient.  M.  Buttet  investigates  the  value  of  the  former, 
in  connexion  with  that  of  the  latter;  and  combining  these  three 
imaginary  data  of  a  term,  its  preposition,  its  radical,  and  its  ter- 
mination, he  affects  to  deduce,  from  a  series  of  rules  constructed 
for  the  occasion,  the  most  precise  meaning  of  which  the  term  is 
capable,  and  thus  conceives  that  he  is  equally  promoting  the 
jrectification  of  ideas  and  the  perfection  of  knguage. 
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The  labours  of  the  Institute  appear  to  more  advantage  ir; 
propounding  for  solution  a  variety  of  queries,  many  of  them 
well  digested  and  of  considerable  moment,  to  the  Institute  esta- 
bli  hed  a  few  years  since  by  Bonaparte  in  Egypt,  when,  in  the 
2enith  of  his  victorious  career  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  he 
was  ambitious  of  adding  the  character  of  Ma;cenas  to  that  of 
Catsar.  Of  the  answers  we  are  not  as  yet  presented  with  any 
statement;  and  we  are  fearful  that  the  destruction  of  the  esta- 
biiihment  by  posterior  circumstances — an  event  which  we  can- 
not but  deplore,  as  it  is  not  likely  to  be  replaced  by  any  other 
ration — will  effectually  preclude  our  attaining  the  information 
we  might  otherwise  have  possessed. 

To  inquiries  of  this  description  the  National  Institute  has 
subjoined  others,  concerning  the  mode  of  commercial  commu- 
nication with  the  East  anterior  to  the  discovery  of  America  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  well  known  that  at  this  period — 
to  wit,  from  the  twelfth  tq  the  fifteenth  century — such  commu- 
nic.ition  was  principally  maintained  by  the  Levantine  states,  and 
especially  the  Genoese;  and  to  the  public  archives  of  the  latter 
therefore,  to  the  libraries  of  the  archbishop  and  abbots  of  the 
.reptiblic,  the  National  Institute  has  applied  for  many  important 
documents  they  are  supposed  to  possess ;  while  it  has  referred 
the  farther  investigation  of  the  subject  to  a  committee  compose^ 
of  MM.  Bouchard,  Papon,  De  Salles,  and  Levesque. 

In  our  last  article  we  noticed  that  much  attention  had  been 
paid  by  the  class  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  to  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  burials,  both  with  regard  to  the  health  of  ilic 
public  and  a  decent  veneration  for  the  deceased.  From  the  his- 
tory before  us,  we  learn  that  this  attention  has  been  carried  ti> 
a  still  greater  extent;  that  many  valuable  memoirs  have  been 
received,  in  answer  to  several  very  pertinent  questions  addressed 
to  the  nation  at  large;  and  that  a  committee  has  been  appointed 
to  consider  of  them  generally,  and  to  concentrate  their  contents 
into  one  homogeneous  and  practical  paper.  We  cannot  tran- 
scribe all  the  regulations  which  are  herein  proposed;  it  is 
enough  to  assert  that  many  of  them  evince  mmch  political  wis- 
dom, and  discover  much  sensibility  of  heart :  some  are,  never- 
theless, far  too  fanciful,  and  the  whole  purposely  abstracted 
from  all  considerations  of  religion  or  a  future  state.  We  must 
make  some  allowance,  however,  for  the  fashion  of  the  pe- 
riod in  which  they  were  drawn  up.  The  profession  of  religion 
has  of  late  been  regaining  its  ascendency;  and  as  the  combi- 
nation of  religious  tenets  of  every  description  is  admitted  in 
their  fullest  extent  with  the  proposed  code,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  such  a  combination  will  instantaneously  be  effected. 

Of  the  remaining  labours  of  the  class,  the  chief  we  have  to 
notice  are,  first,  an  attempt  to  revivify  an  examination  proposed 
as  early  as  the  year  1734,  by  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
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Belles  Lettres,  as  to  *  What  fes  been  the  state  of  letters  in 
France  from  the  age  of  Charlemagne  to  that  of  Francis  I.  r'  and, 
secondly,  an  account  of  a  decimal  telegraph,  invented  conjointly 
by  several  ingenious  artists  j  the  basis  of  which  is  to  designate 
every  word  in  the  French  tongue  by  an  appropriate  cipher ;  the 
correspondence  of  which  words  and  ciphers  are  to  be  learned 
by  a  dictionary,  also  devised  and  presented  to  the  class  by  the 
same  artists. 

The  department  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  has  been 
truly  unfortunate  in  the  loss  of  several  of  its  most  valuable 
members  and  associates  since  the  date  of  its  last  volume.  Of 
the  latter  it  has  to  commemorate  the  death  of  four — MM.  Gau- 
tier  de  Sibert,  Cafarelli  du  Falga,  La  Forbonnais,  and  D'Ar9on; 
and  of  each  we  meet  with  an  honourable  mention,  in  a  brief 
but  appropriate  biography.  To  the  former  it  is  a  custom  of  the 
Institute  to  allot  a  larger  space,  in  an  express  chapter,  entitled  a 
fiotice.  Such  a  notice  we  now  have,  in  consecutive  order,  on  the 
life  and  writings  of  M.  Baudin,  by  the  secretary,  M.  Champagne. 
The  class  has  indeed  to  deplore  the  death  of  two  other  resident 
members,  MM,  Creuze-la-Touche  and  Legrand  d'Aussy;  the 
latter  of  v/hom  is  already  known  by  name  to  the  majority  of  our 
readers,  from  the  analysis  we  have  given  of  his  contributions  to 
the  common  stock  of  labour.  But  the  biography  of  these  philo->. 
sophers  is  deferred  till  a  future  volume. 

To  Baudin  the  National  Institute  has  been  much  indebted. 
He  was  one  of  its  most  active  members;  and  a  slight  glance  over 
our  own  articles  upon  this  subject  will  show  that  his  memoirs 
are  among  the  most  valuable  it  has  produced. — Peter  Charles 
Lewis  Baudin  was  born  at  Sedan,  October  18,  1748,  of  parents 
who  were  allied  to  the  first  families  of  the  magistracy.  He  was 
designed  for  the  bar,  and  was  in  consequence  very  sedulously 
educated  under  a  tutor  who  had  been  the  pupil  of  RoUin  and 
Coffin,  and  from  whose  system  of  ethics  he  acquired  a  severity  of 
morals  which  procured  him  the  name  of  Cato.  He  completed 
his  education  at  Paris,  in  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand,  com- 
menced the  profession  of  advocate,  and,  in  spite  of  the  most  se- 
ductive offers  to  the  contrary,  maintained  the  cause  of  the 
exiled  parliaments  in  1770.  However,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
friend  Gilbert  de  Voisins,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  he  quitted 
the  bar  a  few  years  after  he  had  been  admitted  to  it,  to  be- 
come the  instructor  of  his  friend's  children.  In  1783  he  mar- 
ried, returned  to  Sedan,  occupied  a  variety  of  posts  of  honour 
in  his  native  townj  was  afterwai'ds  elected  into  the  legislative 
assembly,  by  the  suffrages  of  the  department  of  the  Ardennes; 
next  into  the  national  convention;  and,  finally,  into  the  council 
of  ancients.  With  less  violence  than  most  of  his  collegues, 
Baudin  appears  to  have  possessed  far  more  honesty  as  well  as 
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perspicuity  of  mind.  In  the  performance  of  his  respective  du-* 
ties  he  was  indefLitiiiable.  There  were  few  national  committees 
of  Vi'hich  he  was  not  appointed  a  member,  and  none  in  which 
he  did  not  take  a  prominent  part.  When,  on  the  first  esta- 
bl'shment  of  the  National  Institute,  he  was  nominated  a  mem- 
ber, he  did  not  relax  from  the  superior  demands  of  his  political 
functions;  yet  was  he  punctual  in  his  attendance  at  its  sit-. 
tin,~s,  and  eager,  by  his  own  -writings,  to  promote  its  literary  re- 
putation. It  was  13audin  who  first  protested  Against  the  inde- 
cency of  the  common  mode  of  sepulture. 

*  At  the  first  snovement,'  says  his  biographer,  '  of  his  virtuous 
hidignation  against  so  cruel  an  indifference,  a  committee  was 
unanimously  appointed,  of  v.'hich  Baudin  v/as  a  member.  In 
two  memoirs,  full  of  philanthropy,  his  eloquent  voice  im- 
peached this  truly  moral  depravation,  which  drives  back  into 
eternal  oblivion  those  sacred  spoils  of  the  dead,  without  honour- 
ing them  with  a  tear,  without  conceding  to  them  those  tender  re- 
membrances v/hich  are  so  imperiously  demanded  by  nature  and 
by  gratitude.' 

The  memory  of  Baudin  deserves  therefore  to  be  cherished  by 
his  countrymen.  May  his  virtues  form  an  object  of  their  imi- 
tation! He  died  suddenly  on  the  twenty-first  of  Vendemiaire, 
year  VIII,  shortly  after  the  debarkation  of  Bonaparte  at  Frejus; 
overpowered,  in  the  opinion  of  M  Champagne,  by  the  excess 
of  joy  which  such  an  event,  in  conjunction  with  several  other 
circumstances  equally  advantageous  or  glorious  to  his  country, 
had  produced  upon  his  mind;  but  more  probably,  though  more 
prosaically,  from  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  the  gout,  to  which,  not- 
withstanding the  simplicity  of  his  life,  and  the  multiplicity  of  his 
literary  pu. suits,  he  had  long  been  a  martyr. 

In  the  chapter  containing  the  catalogue  of  prizes,  which  im- 
mediately follows  the  biography  of  M.  Baudin,  we  find  that  the 
greater  number  cf  those  proposed  in  the  last  volume  are  renewed 
in  the  present,  with  little  or  no  alteration  in  the  terms,  in  con- 
sequence of  no  adequate  solutions  having  hitherto  been  returned. 
The  two  following  questions  are  new.  The  prize  for  each — but 
their  amount  in  either  case  is  not  mentioned — is  to  be  distri- 
buted at  the  public  sitting,  Messidor  15,  year  IX. 

'  By  what  causes  has  the  spirit  of  liberty  been  developed  In 
France  from  the  period  of  Francis  I.  to  the  year  1789?' 

*  What  are  the  principal  changes  (geographical)  which  the 
globe  has  sustained,  and  which  are  either  indicated  or  demon- 
strated by  history .''' 

The  h.istory  of  the  class  closes  v/ith  the  list  of  printed  books 
presented  to  it  since  the  publication  of  its  last  volume.     'Ihese 
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consist  of  fifty-four  articles  only — none  of  them  very  recondite, 
and  few  of  them  very  valuable.  All  but  one,  which  is  an  Ame- 
rican publication,  are  indeed  of  the  language  of  the  country, 
and  of  very  modern  date.     We  proceed  to  the  Memoirs. 

'  I.  Discourse  on  social  Science.   By  M.  Cambaceres.' 
Another  leaf  taken  out  of  the  Social  Contract  of  Jean-Jaques. 

*  Mutual  want  engenders  the  first  links  of  society.  Incapable 
of  sufficing  for  himself,  man  is  compelled  to  seek  his  fellow 
man.  It  is  want  which  whispers  to  mankind  to  unite  their 
faculties,  that  every  one  may  enjoy  the  faculties  of  the  whole. 
Hence  sciences  and  arts — all  produced  from  the  same  mother,  to 
embellish  and  exalt  her — all  the  progeny  of  Nature,  who,  by  the 
aid  of  Genius,  unfold  their  talents,  and  generate  a  new  nature 
in  their  turn.  But,  without  protection  and  personal  safety,  of 
what  use  are  these  first  links  of  society,  since  our  chief  want  is 
to  defend  ourselves  against  ourselves  ?  Hence,  the  first  social 
relations  being  once  established  between  individuals,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  introduce  a  rein, — to  impose  a  rule  of  restraint.  Thus  au- 
thority issues  and  comm.ands  all  by  laws.  Frequently  impotent 
Iiowever,  and  more  frequently  still  improvident,  the  law  stands 
■in  need  of  an  assistant,  a  helpmate.  The  wise  and  benevolent 
Author  of  Nature  has  given  her  morality, — imperious  govei^ness  of 
^mankind  by  hopes  and  fears.  Arts,  laws,  morality, — in  these 
three  behold,  then,  the  chief  means  of  civilisation,  the  true  ele- 
ments of  social  science  !' 

All  this  has  been  said  a  thousand  times  before,  and  in  nearly 
the  same  language. 

'  II.  Geographical  Considerations  on  the  Southern  Limits  of 
French  Guiana.    By  M.  Buache.' 

By  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  Brasils,  or  territory  appertaining  in  that  quarter  to 
the  Portuguese,  is  determined  by  the  river  Oyapok ;  and  the  ob- 
ject of  the  present  memoirist  is  to  prove  that  there  are  two 
rivers  of  this  name,  one  situated  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  at 
a  distance  from  each  other  of  something  more  than  five  degrees; 
and  that  the  Portuguese,  by  pretending  that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
refers  to  the  northern  Oyapok,  have  not  only  unjustly  claimed  pos- 
session of  some  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  Guiana,  which  ought 
to  appertain  to  France,  but  haye  possessed  themselves  of  a  country 
to  which  they  have  no  possible  pretensions,  and  which  they  never 
were  intended  to  possess  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  whose  decision 
relates  to  the  southern  Oyapok,  or  that  situated  in  the  embou- 
chure of  the  river  Amazon.  This  subject  is  well  managed. 
M.  Buache  has  read  much,  and  examined  closely,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  his  arguments  would  have  had  little  avail,  had  they 
not  been  powerfully  seconded  by  the  talismanic  threats  of  Bona- 
parte.   The  writer  observes,  however,  that  the  same  name  of 
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Oyapok,  by  which  these  two  distinct  rivers  are  confounded  to- 
gether, is  referred  to  in  several  treaties  between  Spain  and 
Portugal ;  but  that  the  Oyapok  is  in  these  occasionally  deno- 
minated, from  its  discoverer,  the  river  of  Vincent-Pinson.  His 
object  is  to  decide  to  which  of  the  two  Oyapoks  the  name  of 
Vincent  Pinson  will  best  apply  j  and  he  clearly  proves  that  it 
can  only  appertain  to  the  southern  Oyapok,  for  that  Vincent- 
Yanez-Pinson  never  touched,  as  is  obvious  from  all  the  accounts 
we  have  of  his  voyage,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  equator.  He 
refers,  moreover,  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  treaties,  in 
which  the  latter  Oyapok  alone  is  thus  expressly  designated;  and 
concludes  that  the  natural  as  well  as  the  intentional  boundary  of 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  with  respect  to  the  French  and  Portu- 
guese territories  in  this  quarter,  is  the  river  Amazon.  '  I  leavie 
it,'  says  he,  '  to  politicians  to  calculate  what  France  has  lost  by 
the  continuation  of  such  an  error;  I  will  only  observe  that  the 
interior  of  Guiana  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing spots  of  all  America.'  The  French  government  seems  since 
to  have  thought  the  same,  or  perhaps  thought  the  same  before- 
hand, and  merely  communicated  its  ideas  through  the  medium 
of  the  present  memoir.  The  disputed  line  of  coast  is  well  illus* 
trated  by  a  chart. 

*  III.  Historic  Essay  on  ancient  and  modern  Navigations 
into  high  Northern  Latitudes.     By  M.  Bougainville.' 

Of  what  length  this  essay  is  to  consist,  when  concluded,  we 
know  not>  for  at  present  we  are  favoured  with  the  first  part 
alone;  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove,  first,  that  geography  is  a 
science  altogether  modern ;  and,  secondly,  that  of  all  the 
voyages  hitherto  attempted  or  actually  accomplished  in  these 
high  latitudes,  not  one  has  proposed  to  itself  a  mere  arrival 
at  the  north  pole — the  inducement  having  been  either  to  find 
out  a  more  expeditious  course  from  Europe  to  the  East-Indies, 
or  to  extend  the  lucrative  traffic  of  whale-fisheries.  It  is  to 
the  immediate  region  of  the  north  pole  that  our  author  wishes 
to  direct  the  public  attention,  as  a  spot  likely,  if  once  attained 
and  investigated,  to  be  productive  of  infinite  advantage  to  a  va- 
riety of  the  most  important  sciences  pursued  by  the  mind  of 
man. 

To  the  navigation  of  the  ancients  M.  Bougainville  appears  to 
give  too  slender  a  degree  of  commendation,  excepting  in  the 
instance  of  the  very  questionable  voyages  of  Pytheas,  the  whole 
of  whose  statements  are  supposed,  in  opposition  to  his  own 
countryman,  M.  Gosselin,  to  have  been  founded  on  personal 
observation.  With  the  more  extensive  and  intrepid  voyages  of 
modern  circumnavigators  he  is  better  acquainted;  and  among 
these  the  English,  and  especially  the  unfortunate  Cook,  come 
in  for  a  due  share  of  eulogy. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  animadvert  on  the  illiberal 
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conduct  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  have  not  only,  in 
tnany  mstances,  impeded  every  attempt  at  obtaining  additional 
information  in  their  own  quarter,  but,  like  the  Carthaginians  of 
old,  have  been  suspected,  at  times,  of  garbling  facts  themselves, 
and  of  purposely  propagating  gross  misintelligence  with  respect 
to  the  course  of  different  bays  and  rivers  in  their  vicinity,  in  or- 
der to  destroy  all  competition  in  their  ov/n  gains.  We  are  sorry 
to  perceive  the  same  observation  advanced  in  the  rnxmoir  before 
us,  and  in  a  manner  that  too  fully  confirms  the  truth  of  the 
tumors  so  reneatedly  communicated  to  us  on  this  head.  The 
reading  of  M.  Bougainville  extends  no  later  than  to  the  Voyages 
of  captain  Cook  and  his  associates  en  the  one  side  of  the  pole, 
and  the  expeditions  of  Pickersglli  and  Young  on  the  other;  and 
he  has  still  doubts,  therefore,  of  the  existence  of  the  passage 
which  has  been  so  frequently  attempted,  notwithstanding  the 
confidence  with  which  its  existence  is  conjectured  by  the  two 
latter  in  their  statement  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society.  Had 
he  been  acquainted  with  the  voyages  of  Vancouver,  and  espe- 
cially of  Mackenzie,  of  which  latter  some  account  will  be  found 
in  our  number  for  June  last,  these  doubts  would  no  longer  have 
existed ;  since,  although  no  continuous  sea  has  yet  been  de- 
tected, the  communication  of  immense  rivers,  whose  course 
z.nd  conjunction  are  there  clearly  laid  down,  affords  a  complete 
inland  navigation,  and  gives  at  least  something  of  the  passage 
which  has  been  so  long  inquired  after. 

Here  the  limits  of  a  periodical  analysis  compel  us  to  rest.  We 
shall  resume  the  subject  in  our  next  Appendix  •,  but  must  now 
hasten  to  vol.  Ill  of  the  class  of  Literature  and  Polite  Arts. 


The  historical  division  commences  with  a  notice  of  memoirs, 
either  not  printed  or  published  separately,  by  M.  Villar,  secre- 
tary. Among  these,  the  two  which  principally  strike  our  atten- 
tion are,  Observations  on  a  Greek  Manuscript,  containing  a 
Work  on  the  Chemistry  cf  the  Ancients,  erroneously  attributed 
to  Democritus  of  Abdera ;  and  an  Essay,  by  Professor  Ancillon 
of  Berlin,  on  Psalm  Ixviii  ;  proposing,  as  the  report  avers,  an 
interpretation  more  natural,  more  intelligible,  and  more  satis- 
factory, than  any  which  has  yet  appeared.  MM.  Am.eilhon  and 
Langles  are  appointed  commissaries  for  the  examination  of  this 
work",  and  the  account  closes  with  the  following  observation: — ■ 
*  Wc  doubt  not  that  every  man  of  learning  will  unite  his  wishes 
to  receive  from  M.  Ancillon  a  similar  labour,  if  not  of  the  Psalms 
St  large,  at  least  of  those  which  have  most  need  of  illustration.' 
So  much  for  the  return  of  biblical  criticism. 

The  biographies  follow.  They  consist  of  three  :  and  of  these 
we  are  sorry  to  find  that  the  first  announces  the  death,  and 
gives  us,  in  consequence,  a  notice  of  the  life  and  labours,  of 
Charles  Dewaiily.     Of  the  literary  powers  of  this   celebrated 
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character  our  readers  may  form  some  judgement  for  themselves, 
by  referring  to  the  history  of  the  Institute,  as  progressively 
given  in  several  of  our  anterior  numbers.  The  notice  or  elogc 
here  introduced  is  from  the  pen  of  his  friend  M.  Andrieux,  se- 
cretary to  the  class,  and,  though  brief  and  simple,  does  equal 
credit  to  his  taste  and  feelings.  Charles  Dewailly  was  born 
at  Paris  Nov.  9,  1729  :  he  w^as  educated  by  one  of  his  uncles, 
and  from  his  earliest  infancy  discovered  an  unconquerable  par- 
tiality for  the  study  and  practice  of  architecture,  in  which  he 
afterwardsbecame  so  adm.irable  a  proficient.  His  chief  master  was 
Lejay,  who  at  this  period  had  just  established  a  new  school  of 
the  profession,  and  recovered  it  from  the  contempt  in  which  it 
had  been  held  from  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  In  the  year  1752 
Dewailly  obtained  the  chief  architectural  prize,  and  herewith  a 
right  of  studying  at  Rome  for  three  years,  at  the  expense  of  the 
nation.  Upon  this  success,  his  biographer  notices  an  action  so 
truly  generous  and  laudable  in  the  mind  of  an  emulous  young 
man,  that  we  ought  not  to  omit  it.  The  student  to  whom  the 
second  prize  was  decreed,  and  whose  name  was  Moreau,  ap- 
peared extremely  sorrowful.  Dewailly  interrogated  him  upon 
the  subject  of  his  chagrin  ;  and  learning  that  it  proceeded  from 
his  having  lost  the  opportunity  of  prosecuting  his  profession  in 
Italy,  he  flew  to  the  president  of  the  architectural  committee, 
and  earnestly  solicited  permission  that  his  unfortunate  rival 
might  be  allowed  to  travel  to  Rome  as  v/ell  as  himself.  On  an 
objection  being  adduced  from  the  established  rules — *  Well, 
well,'  replied  he,  *  I  yet  know  a  mode  of  reconciling  every 
thing.  I  am  myself  allotted  three  years  ;  of  these  I  can  dis- 
pose as  I  like — I  give  eighteen  months  of  them  to  Moreau.' 
This  generous  sacrifice  was  accepted;  and  Dewailly  received  an 
additional  prize  in  the  public  esteem  which  accompanied  so 
distinguished  a  transaction.  In  most  of  the  modern  buildings 
of  taste  and  magnificence  in  his  own  country,  Dewailly  was  a 
party  employed.  Many  of  his  designs  are  engraven  in  the  En- 
cyclopedic and  in  Laborde's  Description  of  France.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Painting,  as  well  as  that  of  Archi- 
tecture; in  the  latter  of  which  he  was  at  once  admitted  into  the 
higher  class,  without  having,  as  is  customary,  passed  through 
the  inferior.  Of  the  National  Institute  he  was  a  member  from 
its  establishment.  He  died  on  Brumaire  1 2,  year  VII,  having 
been  spared  the  affliction  of  beholding  one  of  his  most  exquisite 
pieces  of  workmanship,  the  magnificent  hall  of  the  Odeon,  de- 
stroyed by  fire — a  catastrophe  which  occurred  but  a  short  time 
after  his  demise. 

A  notice  on  the  life  and  labours  of  Etlenne-Louis  Boullee, 
by  M.  Viliar,  follows.  BcuUee,  like  Dewailly,  was  an  archi- 
tect of  great  merit  and  celebrity.  Born  at  Paris  nearly  in  the 
same  year  (1728),  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  same  tuition,  for 
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for  Lejay  was  also  his  master.  The  public  buildings  he  de- 
signed are  numerous,  and  highly  valued  5  and,  among  other 
proofs  of  his  taste,  we  ought  not  to  omit  his  very  admirable 
monument  to  the  memory  of  our  own  countryman,  sir  Isaac 
Newton.  The  plan  is  a  mausoleum  placed  on  the  centre  of 
a  sphere  :  immensity  surrounds  it;  and  the  genius  oi  the  philo- 
sopher seems  still  to  hover  through  his  own  empire.  BouUee 
died,  Pluviose  1 7,  year  VII,  chiefly  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  be- 
queathing his  works,  and  a  valuable  MS.  entitled  '  Essay  on 
Art,'  to  the  national  library. 

The  last  biography  is  by  the  same  author,  and  consists  of  a 
notice  on  the  life  and  works  of  Jean  Dusaulx. — Dusaulx  was 
born  at  Chartres,  Nov.  28,  1728;  and  his  father  was  a  magis- 
trate of  singular  virtue  and  integrity.    The  son  commenced  the 
world  as  commissary  in  the  gendarmerie,-   in  which  capacity  he 
married  a  lady,  who  has  survived  him,  and  to  whom  he  appears 
to  have  been  attached   with  a  fidelity  and  unremitted  aftectiori 
beyond  what  are  exhibited  by  his  countrymen  in  general.     He 
declared,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  that  she  had  been  his 
first  and  his  last  love;  and  it  was  to  her  he  was  indebted  for 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  literary  i-eputation.     Madame  Dusaulx^ 
from  the  casual  effusions  of  his  pen,  conceived  him  to  be  capable 
of  spirited  as  well  as  elegant  versification,  and  proposed  to  him 
to  translate  particular  passages  of  Juvenal.     These  he  executed 
with  so  much  success,  that  he  was  incited  by  degrees  to  make  a 
complete  version  of  the  whole  of  his  satires,  and  thereby  pro- 
duced a  performance  which  secured  to  him  a  very  large  ac- 
quaintance and  friendship  with  the  literary  world.     He  became 
successively  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  of  the  National  Convention.     The 
intrepid  honesty  with  which  he  delivered  his  sentiments— senti- 
ments uniformly  in  favour  of  peace  and  humanity — exposed  him 
to  no  small  severity  of  suffering  during  the  turbulence  of  the  re- 
volution, and  disrobed  him  of  the  greater  part  of  his  property. 
He  died,  Ventose  26,  year VII,  at  the  age  of  61.  Independently 
of  his  justly- admired  version  of  Juvenal,  he  wrote  several  other 
works  ;  particularly  one,  which  excited  much  attention^  entitled 
*  On  the  Passion  of  Gaming,  from  the  Times  of  the  Ancients  to 
our  own  Days.'     His  biographer  adds,  that  he  left  behind  him 
a  reputation  untinctured  with  a  blot. 

The  prize  questions  proposed  by  the  present  class  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  excited  much  interest  in  the  nation :  several  of 
them  have  been  addressed  a  second  time,  and  even  in  a  varied 
form,  and  still  remain  unanswered :  the  latter  are  now,  therefore, 
withdrawn  altogether.  The  republic  appears,  like  every  other 
nation  indeed,  to  possess  more  rhymesters  than  poets.  The 
subject  of  Liberty,  proposed  as  a  poetic  prize  in  the  year  VI, 
has  produced  not  less  than  twenty-five  attempts,  in  the  forms 
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of  odes,  poems,  and  epistles  In  verse.     Of  these,  three  only  are"^ 
reported  to  be  worthy  of  any  degree  of  attention,  and  not  one 
entitled  to  the  prize  announced.     1  he  questions — *  What  are 
the  means  of  exciting  among  ourselves  a   new^  activity  in  the 
study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  ?'  and  *  What  were 
the  causes  of  the  perfection  of  ancient  sculpture,  and  what 
may   be    the    means   of    re-acquiring  such    perfection  ?'    have 
been  more  fortunate.     M.  Veau  de  Launy,  professor  of  na- 
tural history  in  the  central  school  of  the  department  of  In- 
dre-et-Loire,  at  Tours,  has  obtained  the  prize  in  the  former  in- 
stance, and  M.  Emeric  David  in  the  latter.     1  he  class  seems 
tired  of  proposing  prize  questions,  which  have   provoked  so 
little  emulation  among  its  countrymen ;  while,  therefore,  several 
are  withdrawn,  we  have  no  addition  of  new  ones.  The  names  of 
the  artists  follow,  who,  in  the  judgement  of  the  Institute,  have 
deserved  the  prizes  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  for 
the  year  VI.     These  appear  to  be  all  pupils  of  respectable  ma- 
sters. The  three  who  have  obtained  the  capital  prize  under  each 
of  the  above  heads  are  to  be  sent  to  Italy,  to  prosecute  their 
studies  at  the  national  expense. 

We  have  next  a  notice  on  the  books  and  writings  presented 
to  the  class.  They  consist  of  about  a  hundred  articles,  almost 
all  of  them  in  modern  French.  Of  the  few  foreign  books  pre- 
sented, the  most  valuable  by  far  is  a  copy  of  Wakefield's  edition 
of  Lucretius,  in  three  volumes  quarto.  Of  the  vernacular 
publications,  the  most  splendid  in  the  catalogue  are  Didot's 
editions  of  Malherbe  and  Virgil,  both  in  superb  folio. 

We  proceed  to  the  Memoirs — of  which  the  first  is  a  report 
(compte  rendu)  by  M.  Camus,  of  the  works  undertaken  by  the 
National  Institute,  or  executed  under  its  direction.  The  labours 
to  which  the  Institute  is  called  are  unbounded  ;  for,  indepen- 
dently of  those  which  relate  more  immediately  to  itself  as  a 
body,  the  government  seems  to  have  demanded  from  it  a  sort 
of  general  superintendence  over  the  universality  of  arts  and 
sciences.  It  is  to  this  demand  of  the  French  government  that 
M.  Camus  directs  his  attention  in  the  memoir  before  us.  The 
first  order  of  labours  to  which  its  notice  is  tlius  officially 
pointed,  is  a  collection  of  the  historians  of  France,  a  collection 
of  charters  and  diplomas,  and  of  ordonnances — some  adA'ance 
toward  the  whole  of  which  we  have  remarked  in  a  prior  num- 
ber. We  have  now  to  add,  from  the  paper  before  us,  that- 
each  of  these  truly  valuable  objects  is  proceeding  with  a  rapid 
step.  The  Institute  has.  obtained  from  the.  government  a  suffi- 
ciency of  funds  to  .assist  the  undertaking.  In  a  few  months 
from  the  date  of  the  report,  and  consequently  anterior  to  the 
present  period,  we  are  told  that  a  volume  of  the  collection  of  the 
historians  of  France,,  prepared  by  the  joint  labours  of  MM.. 
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Briac  and  Drulhon,  will  be  in  a  state  fit  for  delivery  to  the  press ; 
and  that  a  volume  of  charters  and  diplomas  is  preparing  in  the 
mean  time,  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  du  Theil. 

The  projected  collection  of  the  historians  of  the  croisades, 
of  which  also  we  gave  some  intimation  in  the  same  article — that 
is  to  say,  of  monuments  of  the  history  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
East,   from  the  termination  of  the  eleventh  to  the  beginning  o£- 
the  fourteenth  century — is  in  a  state  of  advance,  and  occupies 
the  next  notice  of  M.  Camus.     It  is  to  be  drawn  up  equally, 
from  Greek,  Latin,  and  oriental  writers;  from  documents  of 
the  invaders  and  invaded  ;  as,  from  such  a  comparison  alone,  the- 
positive  truth  can  be  deduced.     Independently  of  these  earlier 
labours,  an  express  law  of  Germinal  15,  year  IV,  obliges  the 
institute  to  continue  the  Description  of  Arts  begun  by  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  and  the  Extract  of  Manuscripts  from  the  na- 
tional libraries,  commenced  by  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles  Lettres.    In  the  public  sitting  of  the  preceding  Messidor, 
the  programma  for  the  continuation  of  the  latter  was  published  : 
it  has  not  however  made  its  appearance  among  the  papers  of  the 
National  Institute  appertaining  to  the  present  or  any  other  class. 
A  great  number  of  notices,  we  are  told,  were  even  then  pre- 
pared;   that  the  directory  had  issued  orders  for  their  imprint- 
ing; and  that  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  (constituting. 
the  fifth  of  the  entire  collection)  is  now  in  a  state  of  great  for- 
wardness. 

The  programma  of  the  continuation  of  the  Descriptioft  of  Arts 
is  appended  to  the  present  memoir ;  and  it  points  out  very  ex- 
plicitly, under  eight  distinct  heads,  the  mode  by  whicli  those 
artists  and  men  of  letters  who  may  be  disposed  to  contribute 
toward  this  very  laudable  and  national  publication  may  best 
promote  the  general  object  in  view.  The  intention  is  to  com- 
pose one  enormous  whole,  in  a  duly  digested  form,  of  all  the 
arts  now  cultivated  in  the  known  world;  to  exemplify  the  rela- 
tions and  harmonies  of  theory  and  practice,  of  elements  and 
combinations,  of  the  speculator  and  the  ariist,  and  hence  to 
ascertain  what  is  deficient  in  either,  and  to  advance  the  general 
sum  of  human  science  and  of  human  happiness.  Two  alpha- 
betic tables  are  subjoined — the  first  pointing  out  what  arts 
have  been  already  described  by  the  old  Academy  of  Sciences— 
and  the  second,  those  which  yet  remain  to  be  detailed  in  the 
National  Institute.     The  memoir  closes  in  the  following  terms. 

'  In  other  times,  among  other  nations,  under  other  govern- 
ments, sciences  and  arts  have  waited  for  peace  in  order  to 
flom-ish;  but,  when  the  public  agitation  has  for  its  object  to  con- 
quer liberty,  this  very  elevation  of  soul,  which  excites  us  to  flee 
from  slavery,  to  abhor  dependence,  excites  us  with  an  equal 
ardor  toward  the  sciences  and  the  arts.    The  free,  the  sagacious 
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Minerva,  the  protecting  deity  of  Athens,  Introduced  the  Muses 
amidst  the  companions  of  Mars.  Those  divinities  marched  in 
conjunction  -, — in  conjunction  they  still  braid  the  wreath  of  re- 
publican soldiers :  at  the  sound  of  the  name  of  their  chief, 
they  intertwine  the  double  title  of  favourite  of  the  sciences  and 
conqueror  of  tyrants.  The  people  exult  in  this  happy  concert, 
and  celebrate  in  their  solemnities  the  triumph  of  corruscations, 
which  produce  liberty,  and  the  triumph  of  liberty^  which  relu- 
mines  the  torch  of  sciences  and  arts.' 

The  object  of  this  memoir  is  good,  and  we  wish  sticcess  to  it; 
but  its  language  is  far  from  being  strictly  logical  or  correct. 
In  the  passage  we  have  now  quoted — and  similar  examples 
might  be  added- — liberty  is  stated  first  to  be  conquered^  and  short- 
ly afterward  to  triumph  ;  and  each  is  supposed  to  afford  to  the 
French  people  an  equal  cause  of  exultation  !  We  will  not  en- 
ter into  a  discussion  whether  the  former  or  the  latter  proposi- 
tion be  chiefly  realised  •,  we  only  wish  that  the  latter  were  true 
to  a  greater  extent  than,  we  are  fearful,  it  will  be  soberly  allow- 
ed by  any  party. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  II. — UUmvers ;  Po'eme  en  Prose,  en  doaze  Chmits  :  suivi 
de  Notes  et  d^  Observations  sitr  le  ?>ysteme  de  Newton  et  la  Tbeoris 
physique  de  la  Terre.  Orne  de  Figures  d'aprcs  Raphael^  Le 
Poussin^  Fuesly,  Le  Barbier  i  avec  Vignettes  d'apr^es  Moiwet 
et  Lejcune.     Paris.     1801. 

The  Universe ;  a  Poem  in  Prose,  in  twelve  Boohs :  to  ivhich  are 
subjoined  Notes  and  Observations  on  the  Neivtonian  System,  and 
the  natural  Theory  of  the  Earth.  Embellished  with  Plates^ 
i^c.     Imported  by  De  BofFe. 

IMY  design'  (says  our  author  in  his  preface)  *  has  been 
to  paint  the  universe,  considered  under  its  four  grand  points  of 
view — natural,  moral,  political,  and  religious ;  and,  conse- 
quently, to  develop  the  four  principal  systems  relative  to  eacli 
of  these  divisions  -,  and  linked  together  by  the  general  system  of 
the  opposition  of  good  and  evil,  on  which  the  action  of  the 
poem  depends. 

*  In  delineating  the  universe  in  a  natural  point  of  view,  I 
have  described  the  chief  pha^nomena  of  nature,  and  entered 
into  a  variety  of  details  concerning  them  whenever  occasion 
has  oflered.  With  respect  to  morals,  the  precepts  of  Confucius 
and  of  Christ  have  served  me  for  a  basis.  On  the  subject  of 
politics,  I  have  freely  delivered  my  own  sentiments  -,  and  hav- 
ing but  lately  possessed  a  sufficient  degree  of  liberty  for  this 
purpose,  I  have  been  obliged  till  now  to  postpone  the  publica- 
tion of  this  work.     On  the  point  of  religion,  to  avoid  the  two 
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rocka  of  atKeism  and  superstition,  I  have  adopted  theism,  as 
the  belief  most  general,  inost  useful^  and  most  poetical.  I  have 
admitted  a  hierarchy  of  beings  superior  to  ourselves,  from 
the  Supreme  Intelligence,  whom  I  have  denominated  God, 
Eternal,  Omnipotent,  Creator,  Being  of  Beings, — to  those  in- 
telligences who  preside  over  different  parts  of  the  universe,  and 
the  earth.  Thus,  after  the  Eternal,  I  have  supposed  the  exis- 
tence of  a  secondary  being,  whom  I  call  Nature,  and  who  is 
particularly  occupied  with  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  I  have 
supposed  the  existence  of  a  being  who  directs  the  day-star, 
and  whom  I  have  alternately  denominated  Sun,  Star,  God 
of  Day,  or  Genius  of  Fire  : — of  an  intelligence  who  sways  the 
waters,  and  who  is,  in  like  manner,  alternately,  Amphitrite,  the 
Divinity  of  the  Waters,  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas.  I  place 
in  opposition  to  the  Eternal,  or  Genius  of  Good,  the  Supreme 
Intelligence,  and  all  the  inferior  Genii  wHo  assist  him — the 
Genius  of  Evil  or  of  Destruction,  and  his  hateful  retinue. 
Without  this  opinion  of  theism,  without  this  conception  of  an 
order  of  intelligences,  the  poem  could  not  have  existed.* 

Such   is  a  part  of  the  author's  introduction,  and  such  his 
machinery.     He  boasts  considerably  of  his  reading  ;  and  he  has 
certainly  brought  together  most  of  the  shreds  and  absurdities  of 
the  old  cosmologic  systems.     We  have  the  ideal  beauty,  the 
soul  of  the  world,  and  indestructibility  of  the  material  system 
of  Plato ;  the  atomic  philosophy,  the  dissolution  of  substances 
into  their  primitive  elements,  and  their  recombination  into  other 
forms,  of  Democritus,  Epicurus,  and  Lucretius  •,  and  the  exis- 
tence    of     two    coetemal    principles    of   good    and  evil,     of 
Zoroaster  and  the  Manich^ans.     And  whatever  antagonism  or 
opposition  of  theory  may  subsist,  and  radically  and  essentially 
does    subsist,    between   these    various    hypotheses,  —  without 
troubling  himself  upon  this  subject,  or   being  very  solicitous 
with  respect  to  order  and  congruity, — our  author  (for  the  first 
time,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  since  their  birth)  has  brought 
them  all  together,  and  boldly  attempted  an  alliance  betv/een 
them.     There  is  no  necessity  for  the  date  of  this  pubHcation, 
to  inform  us  it  was  printed  prior  to  tlie  current  year  :  for   such 
is  the  mutation  of  sentiment,  or  at  least  of  profession,  that  the 
expression  Confucius  and  Christ  would  have  been  Christ  and  Con- 
fuciusy  had   it  been   published  within  the  last    two   or    three 
months ;  or    rather,   perhaps,   the   name  of   Confucius  would 
have  been  entirely  suppressed  from  the  prevailing  fashion  for 
Christianity.     For  the  same  reason,  the  author's  theory  would 
not  have  been  that  of  simple  theism  ;  nor  would  he  have   con- 
ceived either  that  this  constituted  the  most  predominant  creed 
among  his  countrymen,  or  that  Christianity   and  superstition 
were  synonymous  terms. 
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.    Quidlibet  audendi  semper  fuit  a^qUa  pote^tas.* 

Such — and  surely  never  was  it  better  applied'-^^is  the  author's' 
mottb.  Leaving  therefore  all  his  incongruities  and  absurdities 
to  himself,  and  admitting  his  right,  as- a  poet,'  to  the  possession 
of  them  from  time  immemorial,  let  us  follow  him  to  their  ap- 
pUcation  in  the  twelve  books  of  which  this  poem  consists. 

The  first  opens  with  a  rhapsodic  address  to  the  Deity,  the 
soul  of  the  world,  the  creator  of  the  universe.  Not  satisfied 
with  this  apostrophe,  the  poet  next  addresses  his  own  imagina- 
tion ;  and,  lastly,  the  following  female  power ;  biir  whether  a 
mother,  a  sister,  a  wife,  or  a  mistreeS)  Us  •  ^n  aenigma  which 
we  shall  not  stay  to  resolve.        '<"   -fji  .iisJi^W    ii  to  yjiniviCf. 
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*  O  thou!  who  didst  on  nny  accouint  embpllish  these  groves, — ■ 
tender  faithful  friend!  receive  the  homage  of  my  song  !  .  To 
whom  but  to  thee  should  I  dedicate^  it?  ;  Thou,  after  the 
Eternal,  art  the  being  who  chiefly  presents  itself  to  my  soul, 
and  who  approaches  most  nearly  to  his  image  !  Beneficent 
aligei  !  thou  disrobedst  thyself  of  thy  divine  ornaments,  thou 
assumedst  a  human  figure,  to  accompany  and  sustain  me  in  the 
toilsome  path  of  life  •,  but  thy  celestial  origin  pierced  through 
this  perishable  investiture.  Why  hast  thou  abandoned  me  ere 
I  had  reached  my  allotted  grave.''  Why,  expanding  thy  lu- 
minous wings,  hast  thou  so  soon  resumed  thy  flight  towards 
the  mansions  of  heaven?' 

We  are  now  abruptly  introduced  into  the  temple  or  palace 
of  the  Almighty — the  soul  and  mover  of  the  universe  :  it  is 
fixed  in  the  centre  of  existence,  and  is  delineated  in  more  bril- 
liant words  than  ideas.  He  is  surrounded  with  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  good  and  benevolent  Genii ;  but  what  I'ights  the 
Genius  of  Ennui  has  to  a  place  among  them — the  author  not 
having  presented  us  with  any  abstract  of  his  title  from  the 
herald's  archives — we  cannot  undertake  to  determine.  The 
Eternal  addresses  them  upon  the  extent  of  his  power  and  be- 
nevolence, and  the  infinite  variety  of  beauties  and  beatitudes  to 
which  he  has  made  it  subservient  •,  and  particularly  respecting 
the  nature  of  man,  the  purity  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  evils 
it  encounters  from  its  union  with  matter.  During  this  address, 
the  Genius  of  Order  arrives  in  extreme  haste,  to  announce  that 
the  Daemon  of  Evil  had  broken  from  the  place  of  confinement 
allotted  to  him,  had  taken  arms  against  the  Almighty,  and 
that  the  universe  was  in  danger. 

Book  II  delineates  the  palace  or  temple  of  the  Malignant 
Daemon,  which  is  situated  in  central  darkness,  surrounded  by 
Chaos,  Annihilation,    Death,  War,   Pestilence,  Famine,  De- 
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spair,  and  a  variety  of  similar  powers  that  constitute  his  tre- 
mendous retinue  :  and  we  are  here  informed,  that  from  a  spirit 
of  envy  alone  he  is  instigated  to  assault  the  Omnipotent  and 
his  creation. — In  Book  III  we  are  told  that  the  insurrection  of 
the  Genius  of  Evil  against  the  universe  having  been  in  vain, 
and  himself  disgracefully  defeated,  he  is  determined  to  revenge 
himself  by  an  assault  on  the  race  of  man — the  favourite  off- 
spring of  his  antagonist.  "With  this  view  he  ascends  with  a 
rapid  wing  to  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  whose  vanity  he  inflames 
by  addressing  him  as  the  sole  author  of  all  the  beneficence  and 
beautiful  varieties  exhibited  on  the  earth ;  and  stimulates  him 
to  oppose  the  Almighty,  who  is  perpetually  boasting  of  them 
as  his  own  production.  The  palace  of  the  Sun  is  described  at 
large  ;  but  why  the  Aurora  Borealis  should  be  represented  as 
contributing  so  considerably  to  the  v/onderful  magic  of  the 
solar  sanctuary,  we  know  not.  The  Sun,  however,  is  easily 
persuaded  to  take  arms  in  vindication  of  his  own  affronted  dig- 
nity ;  he  pours  down  his  heat  with  ten-fold  intensity  upon  sea 
and  land  ;  and  vegetables  and  animals  of  every  class  are  de- 
sti-oyed  almost  to  utter  extinction.  The  Siroco,  and,  from  the 
rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere,  every  other  wind,  are  set  at  liberty, 
and  unite  in  the  general  desolation  ;  while  earthquakes,  volca- 
noes, and  tornadoes,  duplicate  the  tremendous  uproar.  With 
the  declining  Sun,  however,  all  is  peace,  and  Nature  smiles 
again.  To  complete  the  catastrophe,  therefore,  the  Malignant 
Daemon,  in  Book  IV,  sends  the  nymph  Seduction,  attended  by 
her  perpetual  companion  Imagination,  to  the  Divinity  of  the 
Waters,  with  the  same  address  and  request  he  had  just  before 
presented  to  the  God  of  Day.  This  latter  power  is  now  declared 
to  be  supreme,  and  his  vanity  is  excited  by  the  rivalry  of  other 
deities.  The  residence  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Waters  is  fixed 
amidst  the  immense  lakes  of  America  :  he  attends  to  the  address 
of  the  captivating  heralds,  and  consents,  with  as  much  readi- 
ness as  the  Sun,  to  assert  his  supremacy.  A  universal  deluge 
is  the  consequence ;  and  the  race  of  man,  as  well  as  of  every 
other  animal,  would  have  been  totally  extinct,  but  for  the 
superior  genius  of  the  primitive  navigator,  who  '  whether'  (savs 
our  author)  *  protected  by  the  Gods,  or  instructed  by  Nature, 
whose  laws  he  had  studied,  had  observed  the  numerous  pre- 
sages of  the  subversion  of  the  globe,  and  had  occupied  himself 
with  tlie  best  means  of  counteracting  its  effects.'  We  have  now 
the  construction  of  the  Mosaic  ark,  to  v/hich  system,  at  last, 
our  author  is  compelled  very  largely  to  have  recourse  ;  and,  in 
a  manner  much  less  natural  than  that  of  the  Hebrew  historian, 
he  accounts  for  the  introduction  into  it  of  animals  of  every 
kind.  1  he  ark  floats  triumphantly  on  the  world  of  foam,  to 
which  the  ocean  is  converted;  andj  except  the  inhabitants  of 
-its  capacious  womb,  every  living  creature    is   inundated  and 
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destroyed.  Having  represented  the  universe,  the  earth,  and 
the  elementary  atoms,  the  prifnordia  rerum  of  which  it  consists, 
as  actual  existences, — into  which  last  all  compound  bodies  are 
resolved,  and  which  themselves  can  never  be  annihilated, — we 
were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  our  poet  asserting,  in  this 
book,  that  it  is  Imagination  alone  '  who  has  created  the  centre 
of  centres  of  the  celestial  system,  the  lever  which  supports  the 
earth,  the  pre-existent  germs,  the  monads  of  which  all  beings 
are  composed,  the  vortices  in  which  the  different  planets  per- 
form their  revolutions,  and  the  powers  which  sustain  them.* 
Our  own  imagination^  we  confess,  is  not  competent  to  reconcile 
ideas  so  incongruous  and  opposite  as  are  here  presented ;  nor 
to  conceive  how  that  which  is  imaginary  alone  can  have  any 
actual^  much  less  any  necessarily  eternal^  existence. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  wonder  in  what  manner  an  all-power- 
ful and  benevolent  being  could  suffer  such  universal  devastation 
and  misery  to  take  place.  In  Book  V  our  poet  endeavours  to 
account  for  this  circumstance,  by  relating  that  the  Daemon  of 
Evil,  after  having  engaged  the  divinities  of  Fire  and  Water  to 
espouse  his  cause,  hastened  to  the  fantastic  palace  of  Chance, 
whom  he  next,  in  like  manner,  persuades  that  all  things  are 
the  work  of  his  capricious  will,  and  excites  to  fly  towards  the 
temple  of  the  Eternal,  and  boldly  to  claim  the  homage  due  to 
his  own  supremacy  of  power.  The  Eternal  hears  him  '  calmly 
as  a  warrior  menaced  by  an  impotent  rival ;'  and,  in  his  reply, 
observes,  that  the  Genius  of  Chance,  so  far  from  being  able  to 
create  the  universe,  is  not  competent  even  to  make  a  copy  of 
any  part  of  it,  and  can  form  no  conjecture  of  the  lav/s  by  which 
it  is  governed.  Chance,  in  vindication  of  his  power,  attempts 
to  imitate  several  distinct  portions  of  the  universe  •,  but  all  is 
outrage  and  disorder :  he  can  seldom  advance  beyond  the  exis- 
tence of  chaos ;  and,  when  he  does,  every  thing  he  engenders 
is  so  hideous,  incoherent,  and  monstrous,  that  he  is  ashamed 
of  his  exertions ;  *  he  is  frightened  at  the  creation  he  has  pro- 
duced ;  flies  from  the  Eternal  with  speed  •,  and  leaves  him  the 
trouble  of  replunging  into  annihilation  the  fruits  of  his  ridicu- 
lous attempts.'  We  can  have  no  objection  to  the  contrast 
which  is  here  drawn  between  the  wise  and  benevolent  operations 
of  the  Eternal  Intelligence,  and  the  absurd  attempts  and  final 
confusion  of  the  fantastic  Genius  of  Chance ;  but  it  does  not 
tell  much  in  favour  either  of  the  genius  of  our  poet,  or  the 
necessary  omniscience  and  omnipotence  of  the  being  whose 
praises  he  pretends  to  celebrate,  to  intimate  that  he  was  so 
much  occupied  with  this  extraordiary  parley  between  himself 
and  the  power  of  Chance,  that  he  either  did  not  know  or  could 
not  prevent  the  ruin  which  the  Malignant  Daemon  was  in  the 
mean  while  heaping  upon  earth  and  his  favourite  race  of  man ; 
yet  this  is  the  reason  assigned  why  the  Dasmon  of  Evil  was  able 
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thus  far  to  accomplish  his  diabolic   purposes  of  devastation 
without  any  opposition  or  impediment.      In  Book  VI,  hov/- 
ever,  the  Supreme  InteUigence  interferes,  supplicated  by  Na- 
ture, who  appears  before  him  in   melancholy  mood;    he  re- 
presses the  insurrection  of  the  apostate  powers,  limits  the  in- 
fluence both  of  the  divinities  of  Fire  and  Water,  and  elicits,  from 
the  disorder  introduced,  additional  varieties  of  beauty,  as  well 
in   the    subterraneous    as  the    superficial   parts    of    the  globe. 
Book  VII  delineates  the  existence  of  the  golden  age — an  epoch 
of  universal  happiness  and  harmony, — with  occasional  contrasts 
between  it  and  the  miseries  of  the  late  war.     In  Book  VIII, 
our  poet,  mounted  on  the  wings  of  Imagination,  again  descends 
into  the  infernal  regions  ;  beholds   the  palace  of   Death,  the 
divinity  of  Annihilation,  surrounded  by  the  powers  of  Despair, 
Remorse,  Repentance,  Ignorance,  Credulity,  and  many  other 
monsters  and  furies  injurious  to  the  joys  of  life,  who  in  dif- 
ferent ways    are   perpetually  punishing   the    unhappy  victims 
who  are  dragged  by  Death  from  existence,  and  placed  beneath 
their  several  jurisdictions.     Here  also  many  of  the  miseries  of 
the  French  revolution  are  prospectively  unfolded.     The  Genius 
of  Evil  arrives,  and  upbraids  Death  for  not  having  assisted  him 
in  the  destruction  of  mankind  with  all  the  powers  of  which  he 
is  possessed ;  and  shortly  quits  the  infernal  cave   in  haste,  re- 
solved to  seek  revenge  from  himself:  he  visits  the  earth,  and 
lets  loose  among  mankind  the  various  passions  and  sensations 
of  Ennui,  Envy,  Disgust,  Inconstancy,  Idleness,  Love,  and  all 
the  busy  tribe  of  insatiable  desires.      Book  IX,    in  a  sort  of 
parody  upon  the  history  of  Cain  and  Abel, — for  our  author,  with 
all  his  contempt  for  revealed  religion,  is  obliged  to  draw  largely 
from  this  fountain, — gives  us  his  new  and  improved  account  ot 
the  origin  of  moral  evil.    Tubal  and  Adul  are  brothers,  each 
of  them  married,  and  possessed  of  all  domestic  felicity  can  be- 
stow In  the  persons  of  SeHma  and  Zulma.     The   strongest  and 
purest  affection  at  first  subsists  between  the    brothers  them- 
selves ;  and  Tubal  rejoices  as  largely  in  the  domestic  and  un- 
embittered  bliss  of  Adul  as  in  his  own  :  but,  stimulated  by  the 
Genius  of  Destruction,  he  himself  at  length  conceives  an  im- 
pure desire  for  the  beautiful  Zulma :  this  he   long  represses  ; 
but  at  length,  urged  on  by  madness  and   despair,  he  kills  his 
brother,     and   commits    a    rape    on    Zulma    his    sister-in-law. 
Book  X  pursues  the  same  subject.     The   incestuous  murderer 
flies  from  the  scene  of  his  crimes  Into  the  desert,  the  perpetual 
prey  of  the  severest  anguish  and  remorse.     The  tender  and 
virtuous  Selima   does  not  desert  him ;   she  accompanies   him 
with  her  childixn,  and,  by  her  assiduous  kindness  and  entreaties, 
at  length  assuages  the  misery  of  his  mind,  and  restores  him  to 
tranquillity.     But,  torn  as  his  bosom  had  been  by  contending 
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and  violent  passions,  the  pure  and  perpetual  calm  of  Nature  can 
please  him  no  longer ;  drty  after  day  wears  the  same  unvarying 
appearance  ;  and^  he  pants  for  a  constant  change  of  scenery,  an 
unmterrupted  series  of  occupation.  Nature  applies  in  his  be- 
half to  the  throne  of  the  Eternal,  who,  acceding  to  his  wishes^ 
changes  the  direction  of  the  poles,  and  introduces  the  succes- 
sion of  seasons  ;  hereby  furnishing  him  with  unceasing  employ- 
ment, and  compelling  him  to  supoort  himself  and  family  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Tubal  avails  himself  of  the  assistance 
.of  his  children ;  he  cultivates  the  ground;  in  doing  which,  he 
accidentally  discovers  a  piece  of  metal  that  had  been  fused  by 
some  prior  volcano,  and  thrown  dowri  from  the  mountains: 
and  the  invention  of  metallic  instruments  is  dated  from  this 
epoch.  Disgust  and  her  retinue  are  in  consequence  driven 
back  to  hell,  chased  from  earth  by  Labour  and  Industry.  The 
Genius  of  Destruction  resolves  to  exert  himself  again  :  and  now, 
In  Book  XI,  a  new  family  of  passiotis  ;are  armed  to  destroy 
the  recommencing  happiness  of  unfortunate  man.  These  con- 
sist of  Pleasure,  War,  Prejudice,  Vengeance,  Pride,  Selfishness, 
Superstition,  Fanaticism,.  Atheism,  Luxvtry,  Avarice,  the  Thirst 
of  Glory,  which  are- all  marslialed  in  dreadful  array,  and  sent 
forth  to  exert  tlielr  various  powers  araong  the  human  race,  and 
to  render  them  as  wretched  as  possible.  Filled  with  the  dreadful 
prospect  of  utter  destruction,  Nature  again,  in  Book  XII,  ap- 
plies to  the  throne  of  the  Eternal,  and  represents  the  new  cala- 
mities with  which  mankind  are  menaced.  The  Omnipotent 
calms  her  inquietudes,  by  assuring  her  that,  in  every  instance, 
his  antagonists  shall  operate  an  effect  in  complete  opposition  to 
what  they  intend ;  for  that  he  has  p\-e-ordained  it,  that  good  shall 
be  perpetually  the  offspring  of  evil.  To  assist  his  views  and 
intentions,  and  more  completely  defeat  the  purposes  of  the 
Dsemcn  of  Destruction,  he  sends  forth,  at  the  same  time,  a  dif- 
ferent family  from  his  celestial  temple,  capable  of  arming 
mankind  against  all  the  miseries  they  may  be  called  upon  to 
sustain.  These  consist  of  Wisdom,  Hope,  Indifference, 
{Thmrettse  Jnsoudnnre)  here  strangely  misnominated  the  daugh- 
ter of  Courage  and  Resignation,  Forgetfulness  of  Evils,  Joy, 
■Illusion  [armable  Illusion)^  Benevolence,  Reason  (the  Mother  of 
Justice  and  Truth),  Religion,  and  several  others. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  present  poem,  in  which  the  writer 
has  assuredly  displayed  more  fancy  than  fact,  more  imagination 
than  judgement.  His  language,  however,  is  brilliant,  and  his 
ideas,  in  many  instances,  hap])ily  conveyed.  We  wish  he  had 
postponed  his  publication  till  the  pi'esent,  instead  of  the  past 
year ;  he  would  not  then  have  been  so  much  ashamed,  as  he 
appears  to  have  been,  of  avowing  the  truth  of  revealed  religion : 
his  poem,  perhaps,    on  the  coptrary,  would  have   been   con- 
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fessedly  built  upon  its  basis.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  never- 
theless, that  he  never  offends  us  by  ridiculing  or  satirising  re- 
ligion of  any  kind  ;  that  his  morality  is  perfectly  pure  ;  and 
that  he  has  offered  every  thing  which  lies  in  his  oivn  nvay  to 
reconcile  man  to  the  evils  of  life,  and  fill  him  with  pious  resig- 
nation and  heavenly  hope.  We  have  seldom  seen  the  doctrine 
of  a  future,  and  indeed  a  separate  state,  so  strenuously  con- 
tended for  by  an  avowed  theist.  The  name  of  the  poet  we 
know  not:  he  appears  to  have  been  an  intimate  friend  of  De- 
moustier,  who  was  the  author  of  several  fugitive  but  elegant 
pieces  of  poetry,  and  who  hereby  acquired  no  small  degree 
of  celebrity  : — of  these,  The  Conciliator,  or  Amiable  Man ; 
Filial  Love  ;  and  the  Gallantry  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  have 
been  generally  regarded  as  his  best.  The  notes  appended  by 
our'  author  are  of  no  great  importance  :  but  we  shall  add  the 
following  extract,  as  a  specimen  of  his  style,  with  which  our 
article  must  conclude. 

*  iSvv-eet  Religion,  the  daughter  of  Hope,  opens  to  the  eyes 
of  man  his  splendid   destination ;  she  fills  his  spirit  with  her 
precious  promises.     He  beholds  himself  attended  by  a  protector, 
who  defends  him  in  the  midst  of  his  perils :  he  perceives  that 
the   shades  of  those  he  loved  still  hover  around  him — shades 
that  give  plaudits  to  his  good  actions,  and  that  murmur  when 
he  listens  to  the  voice  of  passions  or  of  crimes  :  she  it  is  who 
supports  him,   when  tottering  and  surrounded  with  precipices, 
in  the  midmost    darkness    of   ignorance   and  error :    she   it  is 
who  comforts   the  unfortunate  man  abandoned  by  all  besides, 
and  expiring  on  a  bed  of  anguish.     When  the  agents  of  De- 
struction load  this  king    of  created  beings  with  fetters,    and 
trample  upon  him  in  the  dust,  she  breaks  his  chains  ;  her  sub- 
lime inspirations  elevate  him  to  the  Eternal,     She  exclaims  to 
the  insensate  wretch,  who,  hardening  himself  in  his  career  of 
crime,  asserts  *  the  Eternal  exists  not — there  is  no  Eternity' — 
'.  Monster  of  pride  and  imperfections  !    thou  abasest  the  Divi- 
nity to  thyself,  in  order  to  elevate  thyself  to  him  !     Thou  im- 
prisonest  him  in  the  narrow  circle  of  thy  own  thoughts,  and 
thinkest  that  with  him  thou  hereby  enfoldest  immensity!    Thou 
makest  matter  thine   idol :  and  yet  what  means  hast  thou  of 
assuring  thyself  that  it  exists  independently  of  thy  own  sensa- 
tions, that  the  universe  is  not  a  mere  perception  of  thy   own 
soul,  as  it  is  one  of  the  ideas  of  the  Eternal  ?     T  hou  sayest   to 
thyself   "  What    occasion   have  I  to  fatigue  my  imagination 
by  the  idea  of  a  God  who  humiliates  my  pride  }     Matter  alone 
has  inherent  powers  adequate  to  its  own   movements  ;  let.  us 
banish  this  being  to  the  infant  brood  of  fancy." — No  ;  thou  canst 
not  annihilate  this  superior  being ;  the  proofs  of  his  existence 
are  written  in  letters  of  fire  over  the  vault  of  die  firmament,  in 
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whose  circumference  thy  spirit  is  bewildered.  Whatf  can 
man,  then,  be  a  marvelous  combination  of  matter  guided  by 
intelligence,  while  the  universe,  in  which  he  is  but  an  atom,  is 
a  production  guided  alone  by  Chance? — The  idea  of  the  immor- 
tality of  thy  soul,  of  the  existence  of  a  being  superior  to  thy- 
self— is  it  then  too  vast,  too  sublime?  Art  thou  incapable  of 
sustaining  tlie  weight  of  the  word  eternity  ?  This  immor- 
tality, is  it  then  more  wonderful  than  the  faculty  of  thinking 
which  thou  attributest  to  matter?  Can  thy  imagination  con- 
ceive no  M'orld  peopled  with  beings  superior  to  thyself?  Can  it 
not,  elevating  itself  with  a  daring  flight  beyond  the  circle  of 
beings  more  intelligent  and  more  perfect  still,  reach  at  length 
the  sovereign  of  such  intelligences — the  Omnipotent  ?' 
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Aiemoirs  on  Eg\pi, published  during  the  Tears  VII,  Vlllf  and  IJC. — 
Vol.  II.    8iw.    Imported  by  De  BofFe. 

W  E  reviewed  the  first  volume  of  this  collection  in  the  Eng- 
lish translation  * ;  but  the  many  meagre  unsatisfactory  articles 
found  in  it  disgusted  us,  and,  we  suspect,  rendered  its  reception 
in  this  country  so  cool,  as  to  pi^event  any  attempt  to  give  the 
subsequent  volumes  an  English  dress.  Perhaps  we  expected  too 
much  ;  or  the  eager  haste  of  our  more  volatile  neighbours,  to 
offer  some  account  of  their  new  conquest,  led  them  to  publish 
before  they  had  attained  materials  of  importance,  or  properly 
matured  their  observations.  The  second  volume  is  more  appro- 
priate to  the  scene  whence  the  memoirs  are  derived ;  and  some 
of  the  astronomic  and  geographic  observations  are  peculiarly 
valuable. 

The  history  of  the  institute,  the  first  part  of  this  volume,  con- 
tains only  the  miscellaneous  transactions  of  each  session.  We 
shall  select  some  passages  of  interest  and  importance.  In  a  com- 
munication from  Bonaparte,  it  appears  that  in  the  city  of 
Cairo,  within  100  days,  1067  persons  died,  including  mussul- 
men  only. — ^The  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle  at  Cairo  is 
said  to  be  121  degrees. — Genei-al  Reynier  sent  two  specimens  of 
rock,  separated  from  the  hill  Djebel-nabo,  which  extends,  from 
east  to  west,  as  far  as  the  environs  of  Belbeys.  When  exa- 
mined, they  appeared  of  very  different  kinds  j  one  was  a  red  cal- 
careous stone,  strongly  effervescing  j  the  other,  a  grit  formed  of 
particles  of  transparent  quartz,  united  by  a  feiTugineous  cement, 
slightly  effervescing. — M.  Dolomieu  seems  to  have  read  an  inter- 
esting memoir  on  the  agriculture  of  Lower  Egypt,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  reported  very  imperfectly  in  the  history  :    we  trust 

*  Sec  our  SOlh  Vol.  New    Arr.  p.  SI. 
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that  in  the  future  volumes— for  two  more  are  promised— we 
shall    see    it   at  length.      Agriculture   in  Egypt  seems  to  be 
loaded  with  heavy  imposts  ;  and  the  gains  are  diminished  by  the 
necessity  of  borrowing  money  at  a  high  rate  of  interest.     The 
Nile  rises  to  a  less  elevation  in  Upper  than  in  Lower  Egypt ;  so 
that  the  cultivation  of  rice  is  confined  to  the  latter.    *  The  ratio 
of  the  product  of  the  seeds  in  the  rice-grounds  is  from  ten  to 
twenty ;  six  to  ten  for  wheat ;  and  for  barley,  ten  to  fifteen.' 
The  sugar-cane,  indigo,  and  cotton,  are  more  lucrative  objects 
of  cultivation:  that  of  the  date-tree  is  most  so.     In  his  voyages 
through  Lower  Egypt,  he  made  many  important  observations  on 
ancient  and  physical  geography.     He   discovered  the   situation 
of  the  ancient  Damietta,  near  the  modern  city.     He  visited  the 
fine  ruins  situated  near  the  city  of  Bagdad,  tliree  leagues  from 
Semenhoud,  where  there  are  large  masses  of  granite,  charged 
with  figures  apparently  emblematical,  and  of  women  presenting 
offerings  to  Osiris.     In  the  ruins  of  Sebenite  he  has  discovered 
vast  architectural  remains,  which  display  Its  former  magnificence. 
His  examination  of  the  site  of  Batis  leads  him  to  think  that  it  is 
the  same  with  the  modern  village  of  Batieh,  on  the  lake  Burlos ; 
but  he  could  find  nothing  that  answered  to  its  famous   temple 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  Dlodorus  Slculus.    Vast  lakes  and 
salt  marshes  have  now  covered  what  was  once  a  fertile,  well 
cultivated,  and  well  inhabited  country  -,  which  the  author  at- 
tributes to  an  increased  height  of  the  level  of  the  sea. 

An  officer  of  engineers,  in  sinking  the  ditches  of  Gyzeh, 
found,  at  the  depth  of  five  feet,  some  remains  of  ancient  build- 
ings, which,  he  thinks,  prove  that  the  ground  is  raised  at  least  in 
that  part.  M.  Berthollet,  in  his  accounts  of  the  natron  lakes, 
attributes  the  salt  to  the  sea-salt,  decomposed  by  carbonate  of 
Hme.  We  remember  offering  the  same  remark  from  our  analysis 
of  Egyptian  natron,  in  which  were  some  remains  of  common 
salt  and  lime. 

M.  Geoffroy  read  a  description  of  a  new  species  of  fish, 
which  is  called  in  Egypt  ^/r/v's.  It  is  of  the  genus  esox:  lie 
adds  to  the  trivial  name  the  appellation  of  *  quadrupedes,' 
from  the  singular  appearance  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  fins. 
M.  Berthollet  read  some  observations  on  the  eudlometrlc  action 
of  alkaline  sulphurs,  and  of  phosphorus.  Many  of  the  labours 
of  the  institute  appear  to  have  no  immediate  relation  to  Egypt, 
and  might  with  equal  propriety  and  success  have  been  made  on 
the  banks  of  the  Neva,  the  Seine,  or  the  Ganges.  Except  in  the 
application,  this  memoir  is  equally  extraneous.  The  author 
treats  of  the  uncertainty  of  hydrogeii  and  nitrous  gas,  as  eudlome- 
trlc proofs  j  and  thinks  alkaline  sulphurs  preferable.  Phospho- 
rus, however,  is  the  best ;  and,  as  the  quantity  of  azote  remain- 
ing is  a  little  increased  by  a  solution  of  the  phosphorus,  if  thfs  be 
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allowed  for,  It  is  very  correct.     The  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the 
air  at  Cairo  is  0.22,  the  same  as  at  Paris. 

A  stone  discovered  by  an  officer  of  engineers  at  Rosetta  has 
been  much  spoken  of.  We  expect  soon  to  receive  a  particular 
account  of  this  curious  remain  ;  but  shall  perhaps  gratify  several 
readers  by  the  short  description  of  it,  in  a  note  to  this  part  of  the 
volume,  by  M.  Marcel.  We  must  premise  that  the  stone  is 
black,  and  divided  into  three  horizontal  bands  :  the  lovt^est  con- 
tains several  lines  in  Greek  characters,  engraven  in  the  reign,  a$ 
was  first  supposed,  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  ;  the  second  inscrip- 
tion is  in  unknown  characters,  and  the  first  in  hieroglyphics. 
As  it  is  probable  that  the  meaning  is  the  same,  we  may,  hence, 
find  some  clue  to  this  unknown,  as  well  as  to  the  hieroglyphic, 
language.     What  follows  is  from  M.  Marcel. 

*  The  stone  is  about  three  feet  high,  twenty-seven  inches 
wide,  and  six  in  thickness.  The  hieroglyphic  inscription  con- 
tains fourteen  lines;  the  figures,  which  in  dimension  are  about 
half  an  inch,  are  ranged  from  left  to  right.  The  second  in- 
scription, which  was  at  first  said  to  be  Syriac,  then  Coptic, 
is  composed  of  thirty-two  lines,  in  the  same  direction  with  that 
of  the  first,  and  evidently  consists  of  the  running  characters  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  language.  I  have  found  the  same  charac- 
ters on  some  rolls  of  papyrus,  and  on  some  bands  of  cloth 
which  had  surrounded  mummies.  The  Greek  inscription, 
which  contains  fifty-four  lines,  is  particularly  remarkable,  as  it 
contains  many  words  that  are  not  Greek;  particularly  Ftd  Gody 
which  is  Egyptian,  and  shows  the  sera  when,  in  spite  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Ptolemies,  the  indigenous  language  of  Egypt  began 
to  mix  with  that  of  the  Greeks,  their  conquerors.  This  mixture 
gradually  increased  till  toward  the  fourth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian sera  {ere  vulgaire),  when  it  became  the  ancient  Coptic,  of 
which  we  have  some  valuable  remains  in  the  modern  Coptic. 

*  This  stone  was  engraven  about  the  157th  year  before 
Christ,  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor 
(not  Philopator) ;  for  the  name  of  the  latter,  v/ho  reigned  about 
the  year  195  before  Christ,  occurs  with  those  of  Philadelphus, 
Euergetes,  and  Epiphanes,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  Gods,  or 
kings  deified — the  predecessors  of  the  king' whose  coronation 
and  inauguration  is  recorded  in  this  monument.  The  details 
preserved  on  this  stone  are  very  interesting,  as  well  as  the  cere- 
monies described:  they  will  be  the  subject  of  a  particular  me- 
moix-.' 

M.  GeofFroy  read   the   first  part  of  a  memoir,  containing  an 

anatomical  and  zoological  description  of  a  fish,  called  in  Egypt 

fachhaca^  which  some  naturalists  have  called  the  rayed  tetrodon.. 

Aftcx'  showing  that  two  species  are  confounded  under  this  titk^ 
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lie  describes  tlie  organs  peculiar  to  the  family  of  tetrodons;  viz- 
the  power  of  inflating  the  lower  parts  of  their  bodies.  M. 
Geoffroy  thinks,  that  all  the  air  which  prcxluces  this  effect  is 
contained  in  the  stomach,  and  that  the  air-bladder  only  opposes 
the  evacuation  of  the  air  in  shutting  up  the  entrance  of  the 
cesophagus. 

M-  Monge  read  a  memoir — 

' — on  the  properties  of  a  curved  surface,  peculiar  to  equations 
with  partial  differences,  and  to  those  of  curved  surfaces,  consi- 
dered relative  to  their  generation;  which  have  important  rela- 
tions, unknown  to  the  inventors  of  the  calculus  of  partial  diffe- 
rences, and  which  supply  resources  to  render  this  calculus  more 
perfect-  This  elegant  connexion  satisfies  the  mind,  by  giving 
to  our  inquiries  a  more  sensible  object.  It  offers  a  new  and 
more  extensive  field  to  geometry,  and  realises  in  some  sort  die 
abstracrions  of  analysis. 

*  The  curved  surface,  considered  in  the  present  memon*,  is 
one  whose  normals  are  .all  tangents  to  the  surface  of  the  same 
sphere.  It  may  be  '*  engendered"  by  a  spbal,  unfolding  from  a 
circle,  whose  plane  moves  on  any  conic  surface,  without  the 
centre  of  the  unfolded  circle  quitting  the  summit  of  the  cone. 
One  of  the  lines  of  curvature  of  this  surface  is  plain :  it  is  the 
generator  itself.  The  other  line  of  curvature  is  spheric:  the 
locus  of  the  centres  of  the  other  curvatures  is  the  cone.  The 
surface  has  three  remarkable  lines  ;  the  first  is  a  returning  angle 
{arete  de  rebroiissemeni)^  owing  to  the  figure  of  the  generatrix-; 
the  second  is  a  similar  angle,  inherent  in  the  generatrix  ;  the 
third  is  the  locus  of  all  the  points,  where  the  two  curvatures  of 
the  surface  are  equal. 

*  The  first  of  these  lines  is  in  the  surtace  of  the  sphere^  the 
second  on  the  surface  of  the  cone  ;  and  the  third  has,  for  its 
unfolding,  the  intersection  of  the  sphere  and  cone.    'I'hesc  three 
lines  have  a  common  point,  which  is,  for  each,  a  point  of  return^. 
and,  for  the  surface,  a  true  summit.' 

The  author,  after  having  deduced  from  the  properties  of  the 
surface  its  equation  in  finite  quantities,  and  its  equation  in  par- 
tial differences,  shows  the  method  of  paising  from  this  second 
equation  to  the  first  j  that  isj  of  integrating  the  equation  with 
partial  differences.  He  here  applies  the  method,  whose  prin- 
ciples he  has  explained  in  other  places ;  and  the  surface  consi- 
dered in  this  memoir  offers  an  interesting  cxamipic  of  the  genera! 
theory  proposed  to  be  established  in  the  subsequent  raemoirs. 
We  have  consequently  explained  it  more  at  large,  and  chieflv  ia 
the  author's  own  words. 

A  memoir,  it  is  said,  has  been  communicated  by  M..  de  Lisle, 
In  v/liich  many  of  Forskal's  plants  are  compared  with  the  Lin- 
nsean.     We  had  occasion,  some  years  sihce^  -to makethis'-com-, 
par  jgon,  and  found  it  a  very  diiBcuit  tasky-Vt'liich-^we  theaattra— 
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buted  to  the  cause  assigned  by  the  present  author,  viz.  the  er- 
rors which  the  youth  of  the  naturahstof  Arabia  occasioned,  and 
which  his  premature  death  prevented  him  from  correcting.  By 
a  careful  examination  and  comparison,  the  marrubium  plicatura 
of  Forskal  appears  to  be  the  M.alysson  L. ;  the  ysatis  ^gyptiaca, 
and  the  Y.  pennata  of  F.,  to  be  the  bunias  kakile  L. ;  the  conyza 
odora  P.;  the  baccaris  dioscoridis  L.;  the  Stewartia  corchoridis 
F.,  the  sida  spinosa  L.;  the  ricinus  medicus  F.,  the  R.  com- 
munis L. 

We  remark  particularly,  in  this  history,  the  mention  of  a 
memoir  of  M.  Balzac,  containing  an  account  of  the  ruins  of  die 
great  circus,  or  hippodrome,  where  the  column  of  Pompey  is 
placed i  as  confirming  in  some  measure  the  ingenious  conjec- 
tures of  Dr.  White.  An  account  of  a  machine  invented  by 
Conte  is  not  less  interesting:  it  is  designed  to  measure  very 
minute  intervals,  by  the  weight  of  mercury  which  escapes 
from  a  very  small  aperture:  it  is  applied,  also,  to  measure  the 
inflammability  of  powder,  and  said  to  succeed  more  exactly  than 
could  have  been  expected.  A  memoir  of  M.  Poussielgue,  on  the 
differences  between  the  customs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and 
their  cotemporaries,  will  probably  be  interesting. 

The  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile — the  only  one  of  the  seven 
formerly  described  which  has  not  been  discovered  by  the  mo- 
derns— is  pointed  out  by  M.  Lancret.  About  a  league  from 
Rahmanieh,  near  the  village  of  Cafr-mehallet  Daoud,  on  the 
right  of  the  canal  of  Alexandria,  is  found  the  western  branch 
of  the  Nile.  It  is  as  large  as  that  of  Rosetta  or  Damietta,  and 
is  about  a  metre  and  a  half  deep.  It  serves,  at  present,  only  to 
conduct  the  superfluous  waters  into  the  lake  of  Behyreh,  which 
has  been  employed  in  watering  the  adjoining  fields.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Nile,  its  course  has  been  obliterated  by 
cultivation. 

The  only  other  communication  of  importance,  which  we  shall 
extract  from  this  history,  relates  to  the  nilometer  of  Megyas,  in 
the  island  of  Rouddah.  I'his  monument  the  author — M.  le  Fere, 
engineer  of  bridges  and  high-ways — has  examined  with  peculiar 
care  and  accuracy ;  and  has  measured  the  sixteen  cubits  marked 
cm  the  pillar,  as  well  as  the  comparative  length  of  540  millime- 
ters, which  exceeds  only  by  three-tenths  of  a  line  in  twenty 
inches.  The  first  nilometer  was  constructed  by  the  calif  El 
Mamoun,  the  seventh  prince  of  the  house  of  Abassides,  about 
tlie  year  800  of  our  aera ;  but  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  tenth  calif  of 
that  family,  about  54  years  afterwards.  The  Cufic  Inscriptions 
are  only  verses  from  the  Alkoran,  and  contain  no  name,  or  any 
tiling  relating  to  a  historic  epoch.  A  more  modern  inscrip' 
tlon  is  engraven  on  marble,  and  placed  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  superior  gallery.  It  imports,  that,  in  the  year  485  of  the 
Hegira  (A.D,  1035),  the  calif  Mostanser,  the. seventh  of  the 
Faiimitesj  mg.uiited  xhe  throne  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  and  dit^d* 
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111  1094.  To  render  the  Inundation  complete,  the  waters  rise 
above  the  capital  of  the  column ;  that  is,  to  the  height  of  at 
least  twenty-three  feet.  The  author  adds  various  circum- 
itances  respecting  the  course  of  the  Nile,  the  causes  and  dura- 
tion of  the  inundation,  with  many  other  topics,  which  we 
shall  be  better  able  to  follow  when  the  memoir  is  before  us.  The 
want  or  obscurity  of  historical  testimony  prevents  us  from  know- 
ing with  precision  the  changes  that  time  has  occasioned  in 
Ix)v/er  Egypt,  the  level  of  its  waters,  and  of  those  of  the  adjoin- 
ing sea.  As  a  standard  for  future  observers,  the  author  points 
out  the  calcareous  stone,  which  serves  as  the  base  of  the  great 
pyramid  toward  the  summit  of  the  north-eastern  angle.  This 
plane  is  130  feet  6  inches  above  the  capital  of  the  column. 

We  have  followed  this  history  more  minutely  than  we  had 
designed  ;  but  we  have  anticipated  some  of  the  subjects  of  the  fu- 
ture x'olumes,  and  perhaps  gratified  the  curiosity  which  more 
vague  reports  may  have  excited.  We  shall  now  pursue  the 
memoirs  in  their  order. 

*  Analysis  of  the  Waters  of  the  Nile  and  some  Salt  Waters, 
by  M.  Regnault.' — ^To  drink  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  was  a 
luxury  often  spoken  of  by  travelers;  which  we  have  usually 
consiilered  as  ov/ing  to  their  arriving  at  the  river  from  the 
desert,  where  the  arid  soil  refused  the  solace  of  any  fluid.  It 
appears,  however,  from  this  analysis,  to  be  peculiarly  pure, 
light,  and  agreeable  to  the  taste.  122  hectograms  of  water 
(about  2S  pints)  yielded  little  more  than  30  grains  (21.74  deci- 
grams) of  residuum.  Muriat  of  soda,  carbonate  of  magnesia 
and  of  lime,  were  the  chief  ingredients,  in  the  proportion  of 
4.77,  7-43,  and  5.30  decigrams  respectively.  A  decigram  is 
somewhat  more  than  half  a  grain. 

Joseph's  Well  is  situated  in  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  dug  through 
a  rock,  and  divided  by  a  platform  into  two  unequal  parts.  1  he 
depth  of  the  whole  well  is  267  feet;  A  large  rectangular  aper- 
ture leaves  a  passage  for  the  light  to  the  platform  which  sepa- 
rates the  two  wells.  We  there  find,  in  a  hollow,  a  hydraulic 
machine,  moved  by  oxen,  which  raises  the  water  from  the  lower 
"well  to  a  reservoir,  whence  it  is  brought  by  another  machine 
to  the  top  of  the  upper  well.  The  descent  to  each  well  is 
by  a  ladder  formed  in  the  rock ;  and  the  steps  of  the  lower  lad- 
der are  more  narrow  and  dark  than  those  of  the  upper.  The 
water  of  die  well  experiences  the  same  increase  and  diminution 
■with  that  of  the  river ;  so  that  the  level  of  the  well  is  probably 
below  that  of  the  Nile.  The  water,  however,  is  brackish,  from 
the  salts  collected  during  its  infiltration.  At  the  time  of  the  in- 
\mdation,  the  saltness  is  increased,  as  the  water  penetrates  into 
the  well  by  a  greater  number  of  passages.  The  analysis  therefore' 
points  out  the  nature,  not  the  quantity,  of  the  salts,  since  that 
is  variable :  it  was  made  previous  to  the  inundation,  so  that  the 
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quantity  is  less  than  at  any  other  time.  Reaumnr*s  thermome-- 
ter,  at  the  top  of  the  upper  well,  was  at  19°;  at  the  platform, 
17";  and  at  the  bottom,  15°.  In  49  kilograms  were  2.12  grams 
of  carbonic  acid;  and  in  1200  grams  there  were  58.3  deci- 
grams*. The  largest  proportion  of  the  remains  was  com- 
mon salt,  with  about  one  third  of  that  quantity  of  sulphat  of 
soda. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  Arabian  side,  is  a 
mountain  known  by  the  name  of  Djebel  Hhammam  Pharaon, 
or  the  Mountain  of  the  Baths  of  Pharaoh.  We  knew,  how- 
ever, that  Pharaoh  was  a  title,  not  an  appellative;  so  that  this 
name  by  no  means  fixes  the  sera  of  their  construction.  At  the  foot 
of  this  mountain  is  a  grotto  with  two  entrances.  One  reaches, 
by  a  straight  and  low  passage,  to  the  source  of  the  hot  waters, 
which  run  into  the  sea,  without  losing  any  of  their  heat,  passing 
through  a  rock  and  banks  of  sand.  The  heat  is  so  great,  that 
the  hand  can  neither  bear  the  waters,  nor  the  rock  through 
which  they  pass  ;  and  in  entering  the  passage,  the  temperature 
is  perceived  to  be  very  considerable,  increasing  as  the  inquirer 
proceeds,  and  proving  at  last  almost  suffocating.  Many  who 
have  attempted  to  penetrate  to  the  source  have  been  killed  by 
the  heat  and  the  carbonic  acid  vapour.  These  waters  have 
been  known  from  very  early  antiquity,  and  recommended  for 
diseases  of  the  skin.  They  are  very  bitter  and  salt,  with  a 
hepatic  smell,  from  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas  and  carbonic  acid 
gas.  The  muriat  of  soda  is  in  a  very  large  proportion,  v.'ith, 
about  one  third  of  the  quantity  of  muriat  of  lime,  and  a  small 
proportion  of  muriat  of  magnesia.  There  are  some  carbonates- 
in  a  very  inconsiderable  proportion. 

The  castle  of  Adjeroud,  through  which  pilgrims  pass  in  their 
journey  to  Mecca,  is  situated  in  the  desert,  about  four  leagues 
from  Suez.  It  contains  a  well  of  sulphureous  water,  of  which 
men  cannot  drink,  but  which,  in  part,  supplies  the  camels.  It 
is  a  hepatised  water,  containing  chiefly  muriat  of  soda  and  of 
lime. 

In  following  the  vestiges  of  the  canal  which  leads  to  the  Red 
Sea,  at  five  leagues  from  Belbeis,  is  the  village  of  Habaseh. 
It  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  valley — marked  on 
D' Anville's  chart  as  *  the  lake  whose  water  is  bitter ;'  because, 
in  the  most  considerable  inundations  of  the  Nile,  it  forms,  in 
reality,  a  lake.  This  valley  is  cultivated,  and  contains  many 
habitations,  each  of  which  has  a  well  that  waters  the  neighboui'- 
ing  fields.  The  water  analysed  comes  from  a  well  near  the 
village.     It  is  brackish,   but  still  potable,   containing   a   large 


*-  We  find  it  impossible  to  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  French  weights  to  the 
English  reader,  and  sliall  tlicreforc  not  attempt  it.  Of  all  the  follies  of  the  la'.» 
chasges  in  that  country,  this  is  the  most  ridiculous  and  iucuuvcnicnt. 
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j^roportion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  about  half  the  quantity  o£ 
muriat  of  soda.  The  proportion  of  solid  contents  is  not,  how- 
ever, considerable. 

The  Fountain  of  Hatabeh  is  situated  in  Arabia,  at  a  league 
from  Moses's  Fountain.  The  water,  like  the  former,  is  drink- 
able, though  brackish.  Muriat  of  soda  is  its  almost  only  ingre- 
dient of  importance.     There  is  also  a  little  carbonate  of  lime. 

We  must  defer  the  remainder  of  this  volume  till  the  publica- 
tion of  another  Appendix,  unless  prevented  by  an  English 
translation. 

(T^o  be  continued.) 


Art.  IV. — Lettre  ait  Citoyen  ChaPTAL,  Ministre  de  I'Inteneur, 
Memhre  de  P Instittit  National  des  Sciences  et  Arts,  i^c.  au  Siijet 
de  P Inscription  Egyptlenne  dii  Monument  trouve  a  Rosette.  Par 
A.  I.  SIjLFESTRE  de  Sact,  ci-devant  Associe  de  I' Academic 
des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-LettreSyiSc.    Paris.      i8o2. 

Letter  to  Citizen  Chaptaly  Minister  of  the  Interior^  Afernber  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Sciences  and  Arts,  respecting  the  Egyptian 
Inscription  on  a  Monument  found  at  Rosetta.  By  A.  I.  Silvester 
de  Sacy,  formerly  Adember  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles-Lettres,   i^c. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  articles  of  capitulation  be- 
tween lord  Hutchinson  and  general  Menou,  the  monumental 
remains  of  ancient  Egypt  which  had  been  collected  by  the  French, 
and  were  at  that  time  in  their  possession,  were  conditioned  to 
be  delivered  up  to  the  conquei-ors.  Among  these,  that  which 
constitutes  the  subject  of  this  letter  is  the  principal,  and  ia 
many  respects  of  considerable  value.  On  the  discovery  of  it 
in  clearing  out  a  ditch  near  Rosetta  (Raschid),  M.  Marcel, 
superintendant  of  the  national  printing-ofBce  at  Cairo,  by 
means  of  a  rolling-press,  having  taken  off  different  impressions, 
three  of  them  were  submitted  to  M.  de  Sacy,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  importuned  for  his  explanation  by  the  minister 
of  the  interior,  the  lett.er  before  us  was  written. 

M.  de  Sacy  begins  with  noticing  the  surprise  expressed  by 
M.  Chaptal,  that  the  hope  he  at  first  had  conceived,  if  not  of 
deciphering  the  whole  Egyptian  inscription,  at  least  of  reading 
so  much  of  it  as  would  enable  him  to  ascertain  the  language  in 
which  it  v/as  written,  should  not  have  been  realised  by 
him.  I  myself,  continues  he,  am  astonished,  when  I  consit'e: 
the  number  of  words  which  I  think  I  can  read,  and  which  offer 
the  forms  of  above  fifteen  letters.     It  is  true,  he  ob&erves,  that 
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these  words,  being  but  proper  names,  can  throw  no  light  on 
the  language  of  the  inscription ;  yet,  by  means  of  the  letters 
they  contain,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that,  in  proceeding  irom. 
known  to  unknown,  the  reading  of  such  words  as  most  fre- 
quently recurred  might  be  fixed  j  those,  for  instance,  which  cor- 
responded to  the  Greek  for  God,  king,  son,  &c.  Thus,  on  find- 
ing, as  there  was  ground  to  conjecture,  the  words  ftOf'f',  or 
^^,  niOTpO,  Sy^P^»  ^^  t^^^  Coptic,  or  modern  Egyptian — 
a  language  incontestably  formed  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient — 
it  might  reasonably  be  expected  the  discovery  would  be  pushed 
farther,  and  the  general  import,  if  not  the  whole,  be  reco- 
vered. Such,  M.  de  Sacy  confesses,  were  the  hopes  he  enter- 
tained at  the  first  sight  of  the  inscription,  and  which  he  too 
lightly  expressed.  On  being,  however,  now  called  upon  for 
the  result  of  his  labour,  he  frankly  acknowledges  that  it  amounts 
to  but  little,  and  which  he  would  not  himself  have  committed 
to  paper,  if  it  had  not  been  exacted  from  him. 

In  describing  the  monument,  he  observes  that  it  contains 
three  inscriptions,  or  rather  the  same  in  three  different  charac- 
ters. The  first,  in  hieroglyphics,  consists  of  fourteen  lines ; 
the  last,  in  Gi'eek,  occupies  fifty-four  lines  ;  and  between  these 
is  a  third  of  thirty-two  lines,  which  he  styles  Egyptian,  without 
however  affirming  that  the  character  in  which  it  is  written. 
was  ever  universal  in  Egypt. 

One  part  of  the  stone  is  broken  off,  and  the  top  of  it  is 
greatly  injured,  so  as  to  have  lost,  both  on  the  right  side  and 
left,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscription ;  of 
which  indeed  not  a  line  remains  complete,  and  above  a  third 
part  of  the  Vv'hole  is  gone. 

Below,  the  monument  is  much  less  injured  :  of  the  Greek 
inscription,  there  are  only  the  three  last  lines  which  have  their 
beginnings  effaced  ;  but  tliose  few  letters  may  be  easily  sup- 
plied. On  the  opposite  side  the  stone  has  suffered  much  ; 
and  the  fracture  has  carried  away  the  terminations  of  many 
lines  in  the  Greek  inscription,  whence  many  chasms  have  been 
produced.  These  chasms  commence  at  the  twenty-eighth  line, 
and  progressively  increase  to  the  fifty-fourth  and  last.  The  ends 
of  the  last  lines  want  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  letters.  Many  of 
these  may  be  easily  restored  ;  and,  without  doubt,  the  learned 
will  avail  themselves  of  every  expedient  to  restore  them. 

The  Egyptian  inscription  has  been  less  injured  than  either 
of  the  others.  A  portion  of  the  first  fourteen  lines  is  gone ; 
but  it  is  not  very  considerable.  The  loss,  however,  as  it  hap- 
pens toward  the  begiiming  of  them,  is  to  be  much  regretted, 
and  must  create  a  considerable  obstacle  in  deciphering. 

The  better  to  efle.ct  hia  object,  M.  de  iSacy  was  furnlihed 
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-with  three  copies  of  the  monument,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
and,  in  reading  the  Greek  inscription,  few  difficulties  occurred; 
but  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Egyptian,  toward  the  middle  of 
the  stone,  his  several  copies  presented  a  confused  mixture  of 
indeterminate  strokes,  which  he  was  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether 
it  were  occasioned  by  imperfection  in  the  impression,  or  from 
the  injury  which  the  stone  had  sustained. 

Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  Greek,  M.  de 
Sacy  confines  himself  to  the  citation  only  of  such  passages 
from  it  as  are  necessary  more  immediately  to  his  purpose, 
premising  that  the  three  inscriptions  are  but  one  and  the 
same  in  three  languages,  or  rather  in  three  different  characters 
(for  the  hieroglyphic  character,  being  the  picture  of  images  and 
not  of  sounds, '  belongs  to  no  determinate  language).  That 
such  is  the  import  of  this  inscription  is  obvious,  since  toward 

the  end  of  the  Greek  the  following  passage  occurs 

2TEPE0T  AI0OT  TOIS  TE  IEP0I2  KM  ErXP-PIOIS  KAI 
EAAHNIKOIS  TFAMiMASIN ;  which,  notwithstanding  the  chasm 
at  the  beginning  of  them,  evidently  express  that  the  authors  of 
the   decree  ordained  it  to  be  engraved  on  a  hard  *  stone  im 

THREE    CHARACTERS — THE    SACRED    [or    hieroglyphic},    LOCAL, 

AND  Greek.  It  is,  however,  judiciously  observed,  that  great 
error  would  arise  from  considering  either  translation  as  the 
literal  representative  of  the  other  two. 

Upon  this  ground,  indeed,  M.  de  Sacy  first  proceeded,  and, 
by  the  simple  rule  of  proportion,  endeavoured  to  find  in  the 
Egyptian  inscription  the  proper  names  in  the  Greek,  hoping  by 
that  mean  to  obtain  the  alphabet  desired :  but  though  the  con- 
currence of  Alexander  and  Alexandria  first  seemed  to 
justify  the  principle,  the  same  degree  of  certainty  did  not  follow 
upon  further  attempts. 

In  respect  to  the  name  of  Alexander — which  occurs  but 
once,  and  that  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  Greek  inscription— 
though  M.  de  Sacy's  rule  of  proportion  led  him  to  look  for  it 
in  the  third  fine  of  the  Egyptian,  and  he  found  the  characters 
which  he  apprehended  to  correspond  in  the  close  of  the  second 
line,  yet  it  follows — not  to  our  conviction— that  he  found  the 
name  he  supposed :  for,  not  to  insist  upon  the  circumstances 
remarked  by  him  in  respect  to  small  letters  and  capitals,  not- 
withstanding the  name  Alexajidria^  in  the  seventeenth  line  of 
the  Greek,  might  point  out  its  correspondent  in  the  tenth  of 
the  Egyptian,  it  is  not  thence  to  be  hastily  concluded  that  a 
similarity  of  four  characters  in  the  two  respective  places  will 

*  M.  de  Sacy's  translation  is  here  given;  but  the  term  2TEPE0T,  we  appre- 
Jiend,  here  signifies  erectihk;  and  the  words  koi  ZTHZAI  ev  exos-tj)  toiv  tj  Trpwrw* 
aai  j£UTEp4)V  .  .  .  —  which  o  HAioj  l*iyt<;  Baci'Ktuq,  Taiv  te  ANiZ  xai  T»)V  KATii) 
j^»^«»,  in  the  third  line,  \«iJl  explain — confirms  this  to  be  the  sense. 
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ascertain  the  first  name  to  be  Alexander  and  the  second  Alexan'- 
tfnVz— unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  city  to  which  the  Greeks 
gave  the  name  Jlexandrla  w^as  so  called  by  the  natives  of 
Egypt;  and  that  it  was  not,  we  have  Coptic  authorities  to 
evince.  Hence,  then,  there  is  some  ground  to  infer  that,  in- 
stead of  having  ascertained  these  two  names,  great  doubt  at- 
taches to  both. — This  observation  is  not  made  in  the  spirit  of 
cavil,  but  only  to  intimate  the  propriety  of  caution. 

With  the  letters  obtained  from  these  names,  M.  de  Sacy  pro- 
ceeds in  his  investigation;  and  as,  in  the  Egyptian  inscription,  the 
word  Jftouolma^  thus  made  out,  occurs  at  least  a  dozen  times  in 
lines  2,  3,  4,  5,  21,  22,  24,  29,  &c.  he  distinctly  states  his 
analysis  of  it,  adding,  to  preclude  any  objection  that  might  be 
offered  from  the  name  commencing  M-ith  an  A  before  11, 
that  it  is  almost  the  universal  practice  with  the  Orientals,  when 
they  borrow  from  the  Greek,  or  any  other  language,  a  word 
which  begins  with   two  consonants.     Thus,  in   crroa,  cyjiixa^ 

cr^oypjKo;,  the  Syrians  use  JCL-AJCD)  [cstouo)y  |_iQ.^ID) 
{eschimo)y  Jl^-_J'^.g\.K))  {estranghelo)  ;  and  the  Arabs 
i^JJ^il     {aflatcun)    for  Plato;      >Jol  {Mm)y  and  ^A>jg  I 

{pstoumyy  for  xXiiji.cc  and  (rroiJ-a. 

Considering  the  alefzs  ascertained,  the  next  attempt  is  made 
on  the  name  of  Jrsince,  in  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  6th,  and^  24th 
lines;  which  being  often  preceded  by  that  oi  Ftolemy^  is  ob- 
vious ;  since  Ptolemy  (Philopator)  and  Jrsinoe  are  here  men- 
tioned as  the  father  and  mother  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes^  in  favour 
of  whom  the  monument  itself  was  erected.  In  analysing  the 
characters  of  which  this  name  is  composed,  and  pointing  out 
their  similarity  to  the  Phoenician,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  it  is 
stated  to  have  been  pronounced  Arsiniouay  and,  accordingly,  is 
supposed  to  be  so  written. 

M.  de  Sacy  did  not,  at  first,  imagine  that  the  word  Epiphanes 
would  occur  in  an  Egyptian  inscription  ;  nor  indeed,  as  being 
a  TITLE,  and  not  a  naviey  can  we  be  easily  persuaded  that  it 
does.  He  however  professes  to  have  found  it  in  lines  2,  3, 
5,  21,  22,  24,  25,  29,  30,  and  31,  as  immediately  following, 
or  being  very  near  to  the  name  of  Ptolemy ;  but  wherever  the 
name  of  Ptolemy  is  followed  by  that  of  ARSiNOt — and,  conse- 
quently, Ptolemy  Philopator  is  intended — it  is  never  seen  to  oc- 
cur. This  is  considered  as  a  convincing  proof  that  the  term 
Epiphanes  is  ascertained.  To  obviate  a  difficulty  that  might  bar 
this  conclusion,  it  is  observed  that,  as  in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
^c. — which,  having  no  letter  corresponding  to  the  Greek  n,  ex- 
press indifferciuly  that  character  and  $  by  the  same — the  word 
Jp:ni^ANH2  must  contain  two  similar  letters;  and  the  Hebrews 
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"being  obliged  to  write  it  D*^55^?>  so  likewise  must  it  have 
been  in  the  Egyptian.  But  granting  the  name  of  Ptolemy  tQ 
be  unequivocally  ascertained,  if  the  title  Epiphanes  were  trans- 
lated in  the  inscription,  the  corresponding  epithet  must  occupy 
in  the  inscription  the  same  relative  spaces.  If  any  stress  then 
should  be  laid  upon  this  remark,  whatever  ingenuity  may  be 
shown  in  investigating  the  characters  alleged,  it  will  be  irrele- 
vant, at  least,  to  the  case ;  but,  this  out  of  the  question,  it 
appears  to  us  a  hint  of  caution,  lest,  because  one  character 
may  resemble  a  Phoenician,  another  a  Samaritan,  a  third  an 
Arabic,  a  Hebrew,  or  Syiuac,  we  conclude  it  must  therefore 
be  received  as  of  the  same  value  when  we  meet  with  it  in 
Egyptian. 

Between  the  name  of  Ptoleyny  and  the  term  Epiphanes^  there  oc- 
curs in  various  parts  of  the  inscription,  particularly  in  lines  2,  5, 
and  21,  a  word  which  M.  de  Sacy  supposes  to  answer  the 
Greek  ©EOS  ;  but  this  he  imagines  to  be  a  monogram,  or  abbre- 
viation, rather  than  a  term  which  expresses  each  letter  at  length. 
According  to  his  adopted  method  of  deciphering,  the  two  first 
letters  are  supposed  to  exhibit  the  word  c^novf",  or,  in  Sa'ulic, 
nno'y'f'e,  which  the  modern  Copts  pronounce  Abnoudi,  or 
Ahnouda^  and  which  literally  signifies  God.  This  word,  in  the 
Memphitic  dialect,  is  written  in  an  abridged  form ;  thus,  4>'f". 
M.  de  Sacy  conjectures  that  in  the  ancient  language  ot  Egypt 
the  word  might  have  terminated  with  an  aspiration,  v/heiice 
the  Greeks  might  take  occasion  to  write  ^^y.z  j  and  also  that 
$5a£,  or  *9a,  was  possibly  no  other  than  Abnoiiday  or  Afnotd'a. 
This  conjecture,  he  thinks,  is  countenanced  by  the  Jewish 
practice  of  altering  the  pronunciation  of  names,  and  offers  as 
an  example  the  instance  of  Rambmn,  or  Ramban,  for  Rabi 
Mosche  ben~Ma'imounj  and  Rabi  Mosche  ben-Nahman^  because 

they  abbreviate  these  names  thus :  D^D")  and  ^!}D").  It  is 
however  with  great  reluctance  that  we  admit  this  expedient ; 
nor  indeed  can  we  admit  it,  but  with  much  additional  evi- 
dence that  the  word  in  question  is  so  to  be  explained.  This 
very  respectable  writer  is  aware,  according  to  Jablonski,  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence  of  antiquity,  that  the  word  <I'5af  is  the 
name  of  a  particular  divinity,  which  the  Greeks  trans- 
lated by  the  term  'H^a/o-ro;. — If  now  the  term  #5af  were 
itself  Egyptian,  why  not  seek  it  in  the  inscription  itself,  instead 
of  giving  Abnouda  as  the  substitute  ?  But  it  is  alleged  that  the 
inscription  appears  to  convict  the  Greeks  of  error,  since  it  di- 
stinguishes <i'^y.i  from  'Hpaicrro; — the  Greek  Inscription  contain- 
ing both  terms.  Thus,  in  the  second  line,  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  is 
compared  both  to  Vulcan  and  the  ^un.  KTPIOT  TPIAKON- 
TAETHPI/^^N  KA©AnEP  O  H$AIST02  0  ^NIEFAS  EASIAEP-S 
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KA0AriEP  O  HMOS  MEFAS  BASIAETS  TON  TE  ANH  KAI 
Tr2N  KATn  XnP-QN  EKrONOT  ©Ei^N  ^lAOnATOPIiN  ON 
O  H<l>AISTOS  EA0KIMA2EN  q,  O  HAI02  EAHKEN  THN 
NIKHN.  And  as  the  name  ^^a;  is  afterwards  found — IITOAE- 
MAIOr  AinNOBIOT  HFAnHMENOT  TRO  TOT  4>0A— it  is 
inferred  that  'litpaia-ros  and  ^'jag  should  not  be  confounded. 
But  admitting  this,  if  ^Sa  or  iSa;  be  an  Egyptian  term,  the 
question  recurs,  Why  substitute  Ahiouda  for  it  ? 

'llie  names  of  Lis  and  Osiris  being  found  in  the  Greek  in- 
scription, lines  ID  and  26,  M.  dc  Sacy  looks  for  them  also  in 
the  Egyptian,  and,  as  he  persuades  himself,  discovers  them 
conjoined  twice  in  the  6th  line,  once  in  the  I2th,  and,  particu- 
larly Osiris^  in  lines  7,  10,  11,  20,  21,  29,  ?.n:l  30:  that  of 
Isisy  he  observes,  occurs  also  several  times,  but  without  Osiris 
connected  with  it.  The  repetition  of  these  names  induces  our 
author  to  believe,  unless  the  illusion  of  fancy  has  misled  him, 
that  he  has  developed  also  the  conjunction  that  joins  them. 

*  I  know  not,'  adds  he,  *  If  I  can  communicate  that  kind  of 
conviction  which  I  feel,  of  having  ascertained  these  two  words  ; 
for  I  am  conscious  that  it  rests  entirely  on  simple  conjectures, 
and  especially  as  the  name  which  I  have  substituted  for  that  of 
Osiris  is  attended  with  considerable  difficulties :  but  having 
promised  nothing  but  conjectures  more  or  less  probable,  1 
shall  freely  state  what  I  think  I  have  found.' 

Premising  then  that,  for  these  names,  he  reads  Isi  ouh  Osnih^ 
the  following  observations  are  added  upon  them  : 

*  I.  We  certainly  have  here  two  proper  names,  each  be- 
ginning with  a  capital. 

'  2.  The  second  letter  of  each  name  is  a  schiriy  the  value  of 
which  is  known  from  the  name  of  Arsinoe. 

*  3.  In  the  Greek  inscription,  line  10,  Lis  is  placed  before 
Oj/w— KAOAEEP  P-POS  O  TH^  I2I02  KAl  OSIPIAOS 
TI02  ;  and  the  same  reading  occurs  in  line  26.  It  is  natural 
therefore  to  find  the  same  order  in  the  Egyptian  inscription. 

*  4.  The  form  which  I  attribute  to  the  capital  jod  may  be 
justified  to  a  certain  point  by  the  figure  of  that  letter  in  the 
Samaritan  alphabet,  [H",  and  on  different  Phoenician  monuments, 
where  it  is  formed  by  three  inclined  strokes:  theyW,  especially 
of  Pococke's  inscriptions,  reversed,  approaches  very  nearly  to 
this.     On  an  Asmonean  medal,  in  the  name  of  MattathiaSy  the 

jod  is  formed  like  a  capital  Z,  which  is  precisely  tlie  shape  of 
the  Jod  in  question. 

'  5.  The  third  letter  of  the  v/ord  Li  may  be  the  vowel  i,  or 
r,y  if  there  were  a  particular  letter  in  this  Egyptian  alphabet  to 
express  the  latter,  as  has  been  before  observed  on  the  word 
Epiphanes, 
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*  6.  The  two  letters  that  follow,  not  belonging  to  the  name 
of  Is'iSy  must  be  considered  as  constituting  the  conjunction 
copulative,  and  frequently  occur  throughout  the  inscription. 
Of  these  the  former  is  a  vaiiy  signifying  and^  and.  is  the  con- 
junction copulative  of  all  the  Oriental  languages.  No  deter- 
minate value  is  annexed  to  the  latter,  as  it  never  offers  itself  in 
any  other  of  the  words  deciphered.  But  the  Coptic  language 
comes  here  to  my  aid ;  and  as  in  it  we  use  OTO^;?  according 
to  the  Memphitic  dialect,  to  expi'ess  the  conjunction  andf  I  con- 
sider this  letter  as  nothing  more  than  the  aspii'ate  hor'i  o  .  It  Is 
singular  to  find  this  pronunciation  of  the  conjunction  in  the 
northern  languages :  thus  we  have  og  in  the  Danish  and  Islandic, 
och  in  the  Swedish,  and  in  the  Gothic  of  Ulphilas  tlae  conjunctioa 
\^jah. 

*  7.  That  the  capital  letter  M'^hich  follows  is  an  0  or  vatt^ 
and  performs  the  function  of  a  vowel,  as  in  the  conjunction, 
will  be  readily  admitted,  if  it  be  adverted  to  that  its  form  is 
very  analogous  to  the  Samaritan  *?,  and  the  Phoenician  van,  on 
different  monuments. 

*  8.  After  the  schln^  which  makes  the  second  letter  of  the 
nanne  Osiris,  comes  a  letter  whose  value,  from  the  name  of 
JSpip/ja/ies,  can  be  no  other  than  a  nihi.  Next  occur  two 
strokes,  sometimes  united,  at  others  separate  ;  as  is  evident 
from  lines  29  and  30.' 

If  these  strokes  form  but  one  letter,  M.  de  Sacy  professes 
himself  ignorant  of  their  import ;  but  if  they  be  two,  the  first 
he  apprehends  to  be  <  or  ij,  and  the  second  the  aspiration 
p     as  in  the  conjunction  oiih. 

As  it  may  be  a  diliiculty  with  others — and  M.  de  Sacy  con- 
fesses it  to  be  one  with  himself — satisfactorily  to  identify  the 
word  which  is  to  be  pronounced  Osnib  or  Osneh  (or,  if  you 
will,  Osinih  or  Osimh ;  or,  In  short,  Osn  ....,•  admitting  the 
last  letters  to  be  unknown)  with  the  name  of  Osiris,  he 
frankly  professes  that  there  is  but  one  expedient:  this  is,  to 
admit  that  the  word  Osiris  is  a  name  altered  by  the  Greeks, 
and  that  the  primitive  pronunciation  must  have  been  Osini;  the 
i  being  only  a  Greek  termination,  and  the  aspiration,  as  in  the 
other  instances,  dropped.  Precluding  any  objection  that  might 
be  offered  from  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancients,  or 
the  monument  of  Carpentras,  on  which  some  difficulties  besides 
might  be  raised — for  it  is  admitted  that  the  name  of  Osiris  may 
have  undergone  this  alteration,  either  among  the  Phoenicians, 
or  even  in  the  vulgar  language  of  Egypt — M.  de  Sacy  alleges 
only  in  support  of  his  conjecture,  that  the  ancients  have  ma- 
terially varied  in  explaining  the  name  of  Osiris,  and  the  moderns 
in  the  etyjjiologies  they  have  offered  of  it  j  insisting  but  little 
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on  what  is  advanced  by  Herodotus,  that  Osiris  is  the  same  as 
Dionysius  in  Greek  :  0(ri§is  Ss  B<ru  Aiovva-o;  v.a.r  'EXXoc^x  yXuj(r<r(x.v. 
Among  the  many  expHcations  which  the  ancients  have  given 
of  this  name,  the  most  commonly  adopted  is  7z'OA!;o'^9aA,aof  ;  02, 
according  to  Plutarch,  signifying  »«^<:>6,  and  IPI,  zn  eye : — but 
this  is  scarcely  admissible,  at  least  from  what  we  know  of  the 
ancient  language  of  Egypt  through  the  Coptic ;  for  in  that, 
though  OOj  signify  muehf  yet  eye  is  expressed  by  ^^X. 
Hence  M.  de  Sacy  offers  his  suspicion  that  Plutarch's  ety- 
mology is  founded  on  a  mixture  of  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  ; 
and  the  name  of  Osiris  rather  came  from  ocy,  7?iuckj  and  nt<l* 
ke  sazoy  as  if  this  barbarous  mixture  formed  OOjipe,  who  sees 
much ;  or  it  may  be  conjectured  further  that  this  name  was 
formed  from  the  two  Egyptian  words,  OOj,  miichy  and  lOp^, 
the  pupil  of  the  eye.  From  the  assurance  of  Plutarch,  that  the 
name  of  Osiris  has  mnny  sigtiif  cations y  but  especially  an  ejfcacious 
and  beneficent  energy — r(j\j;'i[i.cL  lioWcL  f  ^a^£J,  oy;^/'  \y.i^i:!X  os  y.^aro^ 
iys^yov'^  xai  ayx^oiroiov — Jablonski  has  sought  its  etymology  on 
the  two  Coptic  words,  ocy,  7nuchy  and  Ipl,  to  act — a  derivation 
which,  of  all  the  others  pi^oposed  by  him,  M.  de  Sacy  most 
approves;  but,  adverting  to  that  of  Salmasius,  who  would  pro- 
nounce the  name  Usiris,  apprehending  it  to  be  the  Coptic  word 
OJHpI  son,  preceded  by  the  indefinite  o'S'i  he  recurs  to  Plu- 
tarch for  another  derivation,  cited  from  a  v/riter  who  pretends 
the  true  name  of  the  God  to  have  been  Afcra<p');;,  or,  admitting 
■what  is  styled  a  very  probable  correction,  A(n^L;,  as  signifying 
vigor,  TO  ANAPEION.  But  as  these  several  readings  and  ety- 
mologies all  suppose  a  p  in  the  last  syllable,  if  the  pronunciation 
be  admitted  which  seems  to  result  from  the  inscription,  as  de- 
ciphered by  M.  de  Sacy,  it  may,  he  adds,  be  conjectured  that 
Osnih  or  Osneh  comes  from  00],  much,  and  eite^,  an  age ;  or 
from  ocy,  7nuch,  and  OTUOrt^,  illmnination.  To  facilitate  the 
admission  of  these  derivations,  it  is  observed,  that  in  the  Cop- 
tic the  vowels  of  derivatives  very  frequently  vary  from  those 
of  their  radicals — a  circumstance  noticed  the  rather,  as  suggestr 
ing  a  more  systematic  form  which  might  be  introduced  into  the 
Lexicons  of  that  language,  by  arranging  words  according  to 
their  radicals,  as  in  those  of  the  Hebrew. 

Returning  to  his  subject,  M.  de  Sacy  concludes  that  the 
name  of  Osiris,  or  Osinis,  written  in  Egyptian  OOjrte^,  and 
pronounced  OOjme^,,  or  o^mig^,  may  signify  abundance  of 
life,  or  duration;  or  else,  deriving  it  from  OTuort^,  of  which 
the  primitive  root  is  tJOn^,,  abundance  of  light.  To  favour  the 
last  etymology,  the  name  of  Heliopolis,  in  the  books  of  Moses^ 
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js  urged,  as  apparently  demonstrating  that  oit,  in  the  Egyp^ 
tian,  signified  the  Stin ;  and  St.  Cyril  is  quoted  as  an  autho- 
rity of  great  weight,  who  asserts  positively,  in  his  commentary 
on  Hosea,  that,  '  according  to  the  mythology  of  the  Egyptians, 
Apis  is  the  son  of  the  Moon,  and  descendant  from  the  Suii. 
In  their  language,  Olt  signifies  the  Sun.^  That  in  the  Coptic 
the  Sun  is  commonly  styled  4)pK,  and  also  that  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  this  was  his  ancient  name,  M.  de  Sacy  very  readily 
allows  ;  but  contends  that  he  might  have  been  as  well  designated 
by  the  word  OYUOrt^i  which  signifies  to  manifist^  shoiu,  ap~ 
pear,  enlighten  ;  and  further  supposes  that  it  is  the  true  etymo- 
logy of  the  name  of  Ammon,  UoTUOIt^j,  formed  from  JUL, 
characterising  the  adjective,  and  OTCJOn^,  he  that  -manifests 
or  enlightens; — and  every  thing  that  Jablonski  has  advanced 
on  this  subjeci:  is  referred  to,  as  justifying  the  etymology 
proposed. 

Though  M.  de  Sacy  still  professes  to  doubt,  after  all  he  ha$ 
offered  on  the  name  of  Osiris,  he  cannot  forbear  adding  another 
argument,  which  appears  to  himself  of  considerable  weight, 
inasmuch  as  it  almost  justifies  the  substitution  of  v  for  ^ 
in  the  name,  and  well  accords  with  the  interpretation  given  by 
Plutarch  of  its  signification.  N«LT,  in  Coptic,  signifies  to  see; 
and  if  the  permutation  of  vowels  be  admitted,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  deriving  the  word  Osinih  from  octj,  much,  and. 
nz  T,  to  see  s  nor  in  rendering  it  by  itohvofSccXij.oc. 

The  same  pronunciation  v/ill  indicate,  perhaps,  the  reason, 
as  our  author  conjectures,  of  the  signification  ro  avScsiov ;  for 
in  the  Chaldee,  ouschan,  \Jl^^'^,  or  ouschna,  ^^]^y,  and  in  the 
Syriac  oiischno,  |.jD  Q-i^,  is  of  the  same  import.  This  word 
existed,  M.  de  Sacy  thinksj  indisputably  in  the  Phoenician,  pro- 
bably in  the  Egyptian,  and  m^ight  easily  be  regarded  as  the 
radical  of  Osinih. 

In  the  discussions  here  offered  upon  the  name  of  Osiris;., 
several  positions  occur,  to  which  we  cannot  accede.  Some  of 
our  objections  m.ay  be  anticipated  from  the  preceding  remarks  ; 
but  as  this  article  unavoidably  extends  to  a  considerable  length, 
and  the  subject  of  it  will  again  come  under  notice,  we  are  for 
the  present  obliged  to  postpone  them. 

The  name  of  Egypt,  after  appearing  In  the  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, M.  de  Sacy  sought  for  in  the  Egyptian,  and  could  scarcely 
suspect  that  he  had  not  found  it  in  ^HJLa.1,  which  is  that 
given  it  by  the  Copts,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  was  recognised  in  his  time  by  St.  Jerom  ;  or 
else  ATisr,  the  ordinary  name  of  Egypt  among  the  Hebrews, 
Syrians,  and  other  Orientals,  with  whom  our  author,  include* 
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i!i\Q  Phoenicians.  Entertaining,  hoM'ever,  some  doubts  as  to  the 
value  of  the  letter  he  had  taken  for  a  resch,  and  having  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Egypt  had  ever  been  called  Misr  by  its  own 
inhabitants,  he  was  led  from  this  last  observation — ^joined  to  the 
presumption  that  the  word  should  be  read  Misr^  in  the  order 
of  writing  from  right  to  left,  and  the  form  of  most  of  the  let- 
ters whose  import  he  had  determined — to  another  conjecture, 
which  he  here  mentions  for  the  sake  of  combating,  as  he  had 
previously  communicated  it  to  some  learned  foreigners.  Ac- 
cordingly he  states,  that,  recollecting  in  an  ecclesiastical  writer 
the  mention  of  several  cities  in  Lov/er  Egypt  v/hich  spoke 
riicenician,  as  this  monument  was  found  in  that  district,  he 
conjectured  that  the  inscription  which  he  had  termed  Egyptian 
xras  perhaps  really  Phoenician.  This  was  deemed  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  decree  which  ordained,  in  the  Greek,  that  it 
should  be  engraven  in  three  kinds  of  characters — the  sacred^ 
'lEPOIS,  local,  ErxaPIOIS,  and  Greek,  "EAAENIKOIS  ;  under- 
standing by  local  the  particular  character  of  each  province.  But 
on  reading  St.  Cyril  more  attentively,  he  was  convinced  that 
the  language  of  J^owev  Egypt  was  not  to  be  taken  for  Phoeni- 
cian ;  but  only  that  in  five  cities  in  that  district,  of  which  Rhi- 
nocorura  was  one,  the  Phoenician  was  spoken  in  concurrence 
wich  the  Egyptian,  and  that  more  attention  was  paid  to  the 
former  ;  the  introduction  of  which  into  this  part  of  Egypt 
St.  Cyril  attributes  to  a  colony  of  Jews  : — A;  t^o;  roig  x'oot.(Ti 
rr^i  Aiy-jTirs  toKs:;  rit^corov  7roioaosyjr,ra.i  TO  SUI'HPION  KHPTI'- 
lUA'  irsvrs  Ss  a-jtxi  uiv  ^r^  y.xi  Tto-joryjV  sivat  (fa,'X£»  ri^v  vw/i  'Pivo- 
TLOoworjccv,  Xcc>.8Ti  asy  7<ai  rr  yKcoa-a-Y,  XANANITIAI.  Ea-itjU^xtrrai 
yx^  roi£  sv  rccirai;  rc/jg  iroXscrtv,  ovyj.  tij;  AiyjiirMv  <pu.vrii  [/.sTx- 
x'ji£i<T^7.i  roTovrov,  orov  rrj;  Siicwv.  27v  cities  on  the  conjines  of 
hgypt  frst  received  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Five  of  these,  of 
ivhich  Rhinocornrn  is  first,  speak  also  (that  is,  beside  the  Egyp- 
tian) the  language  of  Chanaan  :  for  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities  art 
less  soHcitQiis  in  cultivating  the  Egyptian  language  than  that  of  the 
Syriofis. 

Since  nothing  could  be  drawn  from  this  passage  by  M.  dc 
Sacy  to  support  his  first  conjectures,  it  followed  of  course  that 
the  character  of  the  inscription  was  to  be  regarded  as  Egyptian, 
and  of  the  kind  which  Herodotus  has  styled  o-zjw.oriKa  yca.ijMa,roi, 
popular,  or  vulgar,  in  contradistinction  to  the  sacred,  is^a ;  as 
these,  lEPOlS^  are  opposed  to  local,  EEXfiPIOIS.  And  having 
suggested  that  the  order  of  the  Egyptian  inscription  is  from 
right  to  left,  like  the  Hebrew,  on  the  authority  of  the  same 
historian,  our  author  proceeds  to  point  out  the  error  of  Wilkins, 
who,  in  his  dissertation  De  Lingua  Coptica,  at  the  end  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  by  Chamberlayne  (p.  85),  regards  this  assertion 
of  the  father  of  history  as  one  of  the  fables  which  Diodorus 
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Siculas  reproaches  Herodotus  with  having  too  lightly  adopted. 
It  is  also  proper,  he  adds,  to  observe  that  the  remark  of  Hero- 
dotus applies  equally  to  the  two  kinds  of  writing  used  by  the 
Egyptians ;  for  he  almost  immediately  subjoins,  Ai(^acrrw!rt  & 
<yfla/xaacrj  'v^sMvta.i.  Ka(  ra  asv  a.v7Mv,  'IPA,  ra  h,  AHMOTIKA 
xnASiTou — that  the  one  is  called  the  sacr£d,  and  the  other  the 
■vulgar. 

Clemens  of  Alexandria,  in  a  passage  that  m?.y  be  looked  upoa 
as  classical,  attributes  to  the  Egyptians  three  kinds  of  writing. 
*  Those  among  the  Egyptians  who  are  brought  up  to  learning, 
acquire,  in  the"  first  place,  that  mode  of  writing  which  is  called 
ebistoloi^raphic ;  next,  the  hisratk,  which  is   used   by  the  hiero- 
grauunatists ;  and,  lastly,  the  most  perfect,  which  is  the  hu-ro- 
^lyphk.'     If  this  account  appear  to  differ  from  that  of  Hero- 
dotus and  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  speak  only  of  two  kinds,  it  is, 
as  our  author  observes,  easy  to  reconcile  them  5  nor  is  it  ne- 
cessary, with  Wilkins,  to  suppose  that,  under  the  name  of  epi- 
stolographic y  Clemens  is  to  be  understood  as  speaking  of  the 
Greek  character-,  for  the  two  historians  are  better  explained  by 
the  passage  of  the  father  to  have  intended,  under  the  name  of 
vulgar  luriiiug,  in  opposition  to  the  sacred  or  hierogiyphiCy  the 
two  kinds  of  hieratic  and  cpistohgraphic.     These  two   kinds,  ir» 
reality,  have  this  in  common,  that  they  were  never  regarded  as 
sacred,  and  that  the    knowledge  of  them  was  never  ranked 
among  the  mysteries  of  religion,  though  the  one  were  of  uni- 
versal usage,  and  the  other  peculiar  to  the  ministers  of  rehgion. 
It  is  likewise  obvious  to  imagine  that  these   denominations,  be- 
longing to  an  age  posterior  to    Herodotus,  were    copied    by 
Diodorun  at  a  time  v/hen  the  knowledge  of  hieroglyphics  was 
entirely  lost  •,  and  imply  that,  at  the  epoch  when  hieroglyphic 
writing  had  sunk  into  disuse,  the  priests,  accustomed  to  wrap 
up  from  the  vulgar  a  knowledge  of  their  mysteries,  would  adopt 
a  mode  of  writing,   whether  alphabetic  or  syllabic,   different 
from  that  used  in  ordinary  life.     Hence  the  name  of  hieratic 
might  be  given  to  distiiiguish  it  from  the  vulgar  or  running- 
hand,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  epistolographic. 

The  introduction  of  this  half-sacred  sort  of  writing,  M.  de 
Sacy  conjectures,  might  have  occasioned  the  total  oblivion  into 
which  hieroglyphic  writing  fell,  as  being  both  more  easy  to 
learn,  and  more  commodious  to  v/rite. 

*  But  no  farther  to  indulge  conjecture,  it  is  concluded,  from  a 
passage  of  Plutarch,  that  the  vulgar  character  of  the  Egyptians 
was  composed  of  twenty-five  letters ;  for  that  author  observes, 
that  the  square  of  fve  gives  the  exact  number  of  Egyptian  let- 
ters, and  years  in  the  life  of  Apis.  The  inscription  liowever 
under  consideration  gives  more,  probably,  one  wliile,  because 
the  same  letter  mav  have  been  formed  of  detached  strokes  \  at; 
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another,  several  letters  may  have  been  joined  by  the  graver.  To 
which  be  added  : 

*  I.  That,  as  there  are  capital  letters  and  small,  the  number  of 
their  figures  are  doubled. 

'  2.  That  there  may  be  some  supernumerary  letters,  foreign 
to  the  Egyptian  and  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  such  as  ^  in 
the  name  of  Alexander.,  and  perhaps  the  vowels  e  and  i;. 

*  3.  That  many  letters  may  be  supposed  to  have  varied  in  their 
form,  accordingly  as  they  are  joined  or  detached,  initial  or  final  i 
of  this  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  abound  with  examples. 

*  4.  There  may  also  be  in  it  abbreviations  or  monograms.  Of 
the  letters  which  enter  not  into  any  word  M.  de  Sacy  has  med- 
dled with,  some  occur  that  still  appear  to  remain  in  the  Coptic; 
these  are  the  'f",  Dei^  and  the  X,  genga* 

After  remarking  that  little  or  no  similitude  is  discoverable 
between  the  characters  of  this  inscription,  and  those  on  the 
mummies,  published  by  Montfaucon  and  count  Caylus,  our 
author  ventures  to  think,  of  the  words  he  has  endeavoured  to 
decipher,  no  doubt  Mall  remain  in  respect  to  the  names  Alexan- 
der, Alexandria,  Ptolemy,  Arsino'e,  and  Epiphanes:  and  as  these 
words  in  themselves  supply  a  considerable  number  of  letters,  so 
they  present  another  datum,  which  is,  that  the  Egyptian  in- 
scription is  by  no  means  a  literal  translation  of  the  Greek ;  for 
the  names  of  Ptolemy  and  Arsino'e  are  said  to  recur  more  often 
in  the  Egyptian  than  in  the  Greek ;  and  the  places  where  these 
two  names  are  found  in  the  inscriptions  do  not  appear  to  cor- 
xespond. 

In  attending  also  to  the  many  epithets  and  titles  of  honour 
ascribed  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  who  is  styled  AIUNOBIOS, 
HrADHMENOS  THO  TOT  #©A,  ©E02  Eni$ANH2  ETXA- 
PISTOS  J  and  the  different  intervals  of  the  space,  in  particular 
parts  of  the  inscription,  between  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes- 
and  those  of  his  father  and  mother  Ptolemy  and  Arsino'e  ;  M.  de 
Sacy  is  induced  to  believe  that  the  Egyptian  style  is-  less  em- 
phatic than  the  Greek,  and  points  out  a  passage  to  prove  it. 
But,  with  proper  deference,  we  would  ask.  If  the  anomalies 
thus  noticed  do  not  suggest  a  doubt,  whether  these  names  have 
after  all  been  really  ascertained  ? 

Reverting  again  to  the  Greek  inscription,  several  other 
proper  names  are  pointed  out  besides  those  supposed  to  have 
been  found  in  the  Egyptian ;  such  are  the  names  of  the  high- 
priest  consecrated  to  the  worship  oi  Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies^ 
the  priestesses  presiding  over  the  worship  of  the  queens  Arsino'e 
wife  of  Ph'dadelphus,  Arsino'e  wife  of  Philopatcr,  and  Berenice 
wife  of  Eiiergetes,  which  appear  in  the  4th  and  5th  lines: — 
E*  lEPE^i;  AETOT  TOT  ^ilE  TOT  AAESAN^POT  KAI  GEHN 
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SnTHPIiN  KAI  GEriN  AAEA^ilN  KAI  ©EHN  ETEPFETDN 
KAI  ©EUN  ^lAOnATOPHN  KAI  ©EOT  EnH>ANOTE  ETXA- 
PISTOT  AGAO^OPOT  BEPENIKHS  ETEPEETIAOS  HTPPAS 
TH2  $IAINOT  KANH$OPOT  APSINOHS  4'IAAAEA$0T  APEIAS 
THS  AIOrENOTE  lEPEIAS  APEINOHE  ^lAOHATOPOS  EIPH- 
NHS  THE  riTOAEMAIOT.  M.  de  Sacy  observes  that,  in  the 
Egyptian  inscription  which  apparently  corresponds  to  this  part 
cf  the  Greek,  many  proper  names  are  seen  to  occm" ;  but  not 
answering  to  these,  he  asks,  if  these  ministers  of  worship  of 
either  might  not  have  had  two  names,  the  one  Greek,  and  tlie 
other  Egyptian  ? — This  suggestion  is  certainly  pertinent  j  for 
the  Jewish  history,  for  example,  furnishes  instances  of  these 
double  names.  In  respest,  however,  to  the  first  of  these,  we 
cannot  help  understanding  it,  not  as  a  proper  fianie,  but  simply 
an  appellative  of  ofice — priest  of  the  EAGLE. 

In  the  3d  line,  M.  de  Sacy  flattered  himself  w^ith  the  hope  of 
finding  the  name  of  the  month  Xantkicus,  written  in  the  Greek 
SANAIKOT,  and  joined  to  the  Egyptian  month  Merhir:  I^IH- 
N02  HANAIKOT  TETPAAI  AirrnxmN  AE  MEXEIP  OKT.Q- 
KAIAEKATH ;  but  unfortunately  the  word  MEXEIP  is  effaced 
or  broken  off. 

Though  all  the  researches  of  our  author  have  been  attended 
-with  so  little  success,  he  does  not  entirely  despair.  The  inspection 
of  the  monument  itself,  he  thinks,  may  contribute  materially  to 
it,  and  the  efforts  of  other  learned  men  who  may  make  it  their 
study.  Wishing  those  who  shall  attempt  it  success,  he  con- 
cludes with  liberally  declaring,  in  a  manner  congruous  and  be-; 
coming  to  his  modesty  and  merit,  that  such  success  would  be 
beholden  by  him  with  unfeigned  satisfaction,  though  it  should 
prove  him  utterly  erroneous. 

M.  de  Sacy  has  subjoined  to  his  letter  a  postscript,  which, 
however,  is  scarcely  intelligible  without  tlie  aid  of  engraving. 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  proper  to  obserye, 
that  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  has  just  published  an  en- 
graving of  the  Greek  inscription.  From. so  learned  a  body 
something  more  might  have  been  looked  for  than  a  bare  fac- 
simile, the  accuracy  of  which  requires  to  be  justified.  One  of 
its  members  indeed,  Granville  Penn,  Esquire,  has  favoured 
his  friends  with  a  printed  copy  of  it,  from  the  stone,  in  a  more 
legible  form ;  and  we  flatter  ourselves  with  the  indulgence  of 
that  gentleman  in  venturing  to  annex  it,  with  the  advantages  it 
<Ierive3  from  his  acuteness  iind  erudition. 
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The  Greek  Version  of  the  DECREE  of  tlie  Egyptiaj* 
Priests,  in  honour  of  Ptolemy  the  Fifth,  surnamed 
Epiphanes.  From  the  Stone*,  inscribed  in  the  sacred  and 
VULGAR  Egyptian,  and  the  Greek  Characters,  taken  from 
the  French  at  the  Surrender  of  Alexandria. 


[Not  having  an  immediate  opportunity  of  referring  to  tlie  stone,  vc  liave  not 
prtsunieil  to  alter  wliat  appear  to  be  oversights;  otherwise  we  should  have  givia 
tic'iropiiiofji.tyot,  in  line  6,  (or  u^irofivofxivoi ;  for  ettei,  in  line  46,  sirt;  and  tpiaxoSa, 
in  llic  saiuu  line,  lor  Tfmv^^a;  and  other  similar  coriections.      He  v.  J 


BA2IAET0NT02  TOT  NEOT,  Kfxi  ifa^aXa^ovro;  rrjv  (:,:y,<rtXsix^ 
"soiqoi,  ra  Ttajrr^t^s^  kv^is  ^xtnXsiujv,  [j^cyaXcSo^s,  rs  rriv  Ai/i^rrov  xa- 
racTTTjCTKafva,  xa«  ta  tt^oj  rs;  '-^  ^as;  ava-a^asy  avriTTxXxv  vira^ts^a, 
Tn  rov  jBiOv  r'jjv  av^tj:T.uiv  stfavocSwcravrof,  xufja  -rtiaxovraarijtftS'a.'/ 
jraGaTTcf  d  '}i(pai(jros  0  [/.syas^  ^cca-iKscjug,  -/.a^ants^  0  'HAjo;  '■^ [j.iya; 
^cc(riXEi;,  rMV  re  avM  xai  tu;v  kcctm  ^uiowv,  sKyovs  Qswv  inXoircc- 
roswv,  ov  0  'll<pxi(rT05  shyjiJMcray,  wo  'H'aio;  aSujxsy  rriV  viXYiV,  siKOvog 
Ix'c-rjg  Ts  Atog,  vis  t8  'H>.J8,  ITTOAEMAIOT  ra  ^"^  aiwyo^ia,  rp/a.- 
'rr^y.svs  viro  te  $9a,  srag  svars  e(p'lso£C'jg  Aers  rs  Sa  rs  AAe^av^'fs, 
}-.a<  &SUJV  Hiorri^wv,  xcn  Qsujv  AiJsaSwv,  -liai  ©emv  Evs^ysruiv,  xai 
Gewv  i'iXoTtaTOo-MVy  xai  ^^Qaa  ETrt<pav8;  a\iyjxoi<jtH,  a^Xo(po^8  Befs- 
viKT];  EuEfysri^o;  Uvcpcus  r>jf  (piXiva  navr^focs,  A^irivo-*;^  iiXa8sX<p(i 
Afsjccf  rr^s  hoytyns  la^sias,  Afcrivov-;  ^iXoitaro^os  Eiprjyrii  '*r^f  Ilro. 
Xbi^z.18,  iJ^rjyos  HavojjiS  rsrcaSt,  Aiyvifriuiv  oa  Mayjia  cy.r!.'jyMiSsx.aTri , 
■^'H^ISMA  ol  a^yia^cis,  kcci  r^oiprircci,  -aoli  o'l  ai;  ro  ccovroy  ai^iro- 
fauoij:.ayoi  it^og  toy  trroAftr^xov  ra'v  ''  ^aojy,  y.xi  Trra^o<p(/^tx.i,  koci  lap- 
y^aij^aaraic,  xat  o\  aXXoi  U§ai§  Tfayrag  01  aitoiyrrjcrayrai  ay.  rwy  Kocrx 
TYiV  yM^o-y  k^wy  si;  M£u^(piv  ruj  paa-tXaif  vTfo;  rr//  TTavriyv^iv  rrjg 
7rafaXry\|/£a'f  Tr^g  ^'^  ^ccciXaicKg  tr^g  YlroXa[j(.a.i8  UMVo'Sis  rfyxTtr^^haya 
VTto  rs  ^Boc,  ^as  ETticpavsg,  avya^icrs,  r^y  ira^aXa^av  'Jta^x  rs  tTx- 
r§og  avrs,  trvvaySevrag  ev  ruj  ay  Msa^-p  leoaj  rri  ');,«'£fa  ravrr;, 
EinAN- 

'^EHEIAH  (^aa-iXavg  nT0AEMA102  aiwyo'Siogj  1;ya7n;/x£^ 5; 
vVo  ra  $9a,  ©EOS  EIII'I'ANHS,  avya^Krrog,  o  ay  /Sair/Aew;  Uto- 
Xau,a.i8  xai  ^xTiXicrffTiS  A^cnyorjg  0EI2N  4'IAOnATOPIlN,  r.xrx 
•noXXa  ava^yarrjKay  ta  6' Is&a,  y.xi  ""rs;  ev  avTOtg  oyrag,  xai  rt; 
vVo  rrjV  aa.VT'ii  ^atriXaiccy  Tx<rcroy.av8g  dirayrag,  v-r^xfywv  ^aog  att  ^ea 
Y.XI  ^axc,  y.x^xTtao  '£lpg  q  trjg  la-iog  kxi  Oci^iSog  yio;  c  ETTaauvaf 
rco  TTarfj  avTS  Orifsj,  ra.  irpg  ^sa;  ^"  iva^ycUKcug  Siay.ai[jLcV05,  ava- 


*  The  numerals  in  this   inscription   correspond  with  the  lines-on  the  stone;   as 
do  the  dotted  lint*  in  propoi  tioual  extent  to  tlie  cliasms  in  the  inscription. 
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Ts^siKEv  ets  -fa  Jffa  a^yv^ia.;  rs  Kai  ariTtzas  iT^OioSs;,  x.ai  ^atava.^- 
itoXXocg  u7r0jaSjaev')jxsv,  ivs-KO.  ra  rijv  Aiyjifrov  bis  BvSiav  ayaystv  y.a.i 
TO.  Ufa  Karoc(rryja-oi,a'Sai,  ^"  fats  rs  aavrs  ^uvaiuecnv  7re(p(Xav9fa;7ry/xe 
vacraii'  kcci  awo  Twv  iTtacynnrwv  ev  AiyuTftu/  'fffOSoSwv  kccI  (po^dXO' 
yiu}v  nvai  jasv  h(j  rsAo;  aipTjKev,  aXKag  re  >cgjca(pix£y,  oVcv^  Irz  Xolo; 
xa<  ol  aAXof  ■ffavT'ef  EV  -"guOijvia  wTiv  siti  rr^g  savrn  ^a^tXsia;' ran 
^acriXiKo.  o^iiXxi^ara  a,  'j{§oso<p£iX<iv  ol  ev  Aiyvrrrw  koci  ev  rr,  Xoiifn 
^acriXsia,  avrs,  ovra  itoXXa,  raj  irXrjSsi  o(.<fri%zv  y.a.i  rug  sv  raig  (po- 
^ccKong  '^'^airyjyixevss,  nai  rsg  «>'  onriocts  ovrag  £k  TtoXXs  ^^ovs,  aits- 
Autre  rujv  svKEKXrja^evuiv  it^ossra^s  C's  Kai  rag  TTfogo^H;  rwv  Ie^wv, 
xoci  rag  oiSouiavag  etg  avra  xareviavrov  cwra^sig  cnri'^^xag  rs  Kai 
a^yv^mag,  ojMiug  $£  xai  rag  >ia^riKovirag  aTro-^oi^ag  roig  ^zoig  aitd 
rTjg  af^tteXirtSog  yijj,  nai  rwv  •jrapaSsicwv,  xxi  ruv  aXXuy  rujv  virao- 
^ovrcuv  rtjig  ^eoig  siti  rs  itar^og  avrs,  ''*  p-eveiv  sifi  y^oj^ag'  it^og- 
tra^sv  Be  nat  ifefi  rwv  le^suv  ovcog  jar^flcv  TrXejov  ^iSxcriv  sig  ro  re- 
Aecrixov  8  erarcrovrQ  ewg  rs  tf^tnra  srsg  sifi  m  itar^og  avrs-  airs- 
Xvcsv  ds  xai  rsg  ex  rwv  '''  lecwv  eSvoiv  rs  ■narsviavrov  sig  AXs^av- 
Spstav  KarairXs,  tr^ogsta^BV  h  Tcat  r^v  cvXXrj^iv  eig  rr/V  vavrsiav  fiy) 
Ttoisia-^af  rcov  rs  stg  to  ^acriXiKov  <rvvrBXsy,£vuiv  sv  roig  k^otg  (3vr- 
civujv  ''"  odoviaiv  aireXvcBv  roc  ho  /xefrj,  ra  rs  syXsiiui/^sva  iravroc  sv 
roig  rf^ors^ov  X^'^voig  aitOY-arscrrr^a-sv  sig  rrf/  Y.a^r^%\i(Ta.v  ra^iv,  (p^oy- 
ri^uiv  oiToug  ra  si^itrwEva  crvvrBXr^rai  roig  ^soig  v.ara  ro  ^'^ v^ogyjKov 
oU'Oiwg  Se  nai  ro  h-naiov  iracriv  aTTBysiiJ^ev,  KaSairs^  'E^'/'fjg  0  l^'Sya; 
•A.ai  y^Byag-  tr^ogsra^s  $s  y.ai  rsg  y.ara'ffo^Buoy.svHg  by.  rs  rujy  ^ayi- 
lj.u)v  Kai  rujv  aXXwv  rwv  aXXor^ia,  '■"'  f§ovrj(ravrwv  sv  rtiig  v.ara  r-f^v 
ra^a'XTjV  Kai^oig  -KarsX^ovrag,  pevsiv  siri  rwv  loiwv  y.rrfO-Bwv'  r^oevor^^i; 
Ss,  Kai  OTtwg  £^aTfO(rraXw(riv  Svva'^sig  'iTfTny-ai  rs  y.ai  Tfs^iy.ai  xai  yr^sg 
siti  rsg  STfsX^ovrag  ^"  siri  rr^y  Aiyvirrov  y.ara  rs  rr^v  baXarrav  xai 
rr^v  r,Ttsi§ov,  niroiMsivag  Sairavag  a^yv^i-aag  rs  v.ai  ciriKag  jji^syaXag, 
lirwg  ra,  ^'k§a  y.ai  oi  ev  avrri  'iravrsg  sv  ar(paXsia,  wriv  rta^ayi- 
yo^s^vog  Ss  v.ai  sig  AvH.wvTtoXtv  rrjv  sv  ri\  'Qsrmrr,,  tj  tjv  KarsiXrju,- 
[jt^syyj  xai  oyjj^w^svri  K^og  itoXto^Kiav  ontXwv  rs  itaoahasi  Sa^iXsff- 
repa xai  rrj  aXXri  %of)7ia  tfao"*),  coj-  av  bk  nroXXs  ^-^ %f &V3  <j'JvscrrfK.viag 
rxjg  a?^Xor§iorrjrog  roig  stirvvay^sK^iv  Big  a.vrYjy  aa-s^sriVf  ol  r^rav 
Wig  rs  ra  ls§a,  xai  rsg  sv  Aiyvrtrw  xaroiKsvrag  itoXXa  y.ay.a  <rvvrs- 
r£Xs<r[j.£voi-  y.ai  av'^nnaSia-ag  ywixacriv  rs  y.ai  ra^p^oig-  y.ai  rsiyjiriv 
avrr^v  a^ioXoyoig  Tfs^iBXaSsv  rs  rs  NeiAa  rr^v  avaXafxiv  p.syaAijv 
'TToojcaaevs  ev  rw  oylow  srsi,  v.ai  £i^i(r[j.Evs  xaraxXv^siv  ra  '■''^ irs^ia, 
xarecyev  ex  itoXXwv  roitwv,  oyy^wcrag  ra  crro[j^ara  rwv  -rroraij.wv, 
yo^yf/r^ixag  eig  avra  y^r^u.arwv  'rrXr/hg  sy.  oXiyov,  y.ai  xarac-rritrag 
hfTTsig  rs  nai  irs^sg  TC^og  rr,  cpvXaKr,  ^'^'aurwv  sv  oXiyw  %fOva;-  rr^v 
rs  TToXiv  Kara  K^arog  slXsv,  Kai  rng  sv  avrx  acre^eif  nto.vrag  Si- 
s<pSsi§£v,  Ka^aiisq  ['Eppjvjf  xat  'lifoj  0  rr^g  Iviog  xat  Oc-iftog  ukg  syji- 
fuicravro  rsg  tv  roig  uvnif  ^''^  roTToig  oxorrarrag  mtpurs^oy,  r^g  aipij- 
App.  Vol.  35.  2  O 
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yij^-aarrTs;  rar/  amtrroLvrwy  sti  rs  ixurg  irarf o;,  -/tas  -nj-y  yw^av  .  .  *  • 

vary  '■'  ra:  zarf j  xai  ry;  iac'JTb-  ^an^sia,  jravra;  fzoAatrfv  •y<a5-);>covrw;, 

ofEtKw^/z  sii  t'i  ^Au-iKiKov  iwf  ra  oywa  sr^j,  ovra  £<f  orirs  rs  xxt 
affv^ie  Tihrfi-is  8>c  oXiyo'/j  K;ra'j[ra'j  ss  >c]ai  rac  rijxaj  rwv  y.7j  cruvrs- 
rEAstrfjuEvwv  «^  T5  (Soco-tXnc'yv  p'jff'o'iya.'v  c9[oyi]  ^  ^a;y,  xa*  rtw'/  (ryvrsreXEC- 
p,Evtt3v  ra  TTfoj  rov  ^£tyrMt.r<crjxoy  Siaf'i^x  kajg  rw/  avrujv  y^^ovuiv  airsAv- 

CEf  $s  ra  h^a  stai  rrfi ^'^yf,?  o^rabij;  r^j?  a^a^a  ttfi  Is^a,; 

yi]Sj  "Kttx  rx/S  aix,TTsKiTi^os  c«u-ot[]cu^j  '^'  to  xs^aiuov  tr}  af«9a*  r:x>  ts  Kitn 
xna  Vu;  Mvfu£<  Tt^KKa,  EJcfSnjcaro,  >cc«  roif  a/.Aoif  iefoij-  ^w;o<j  rojf  £v 
KiyviTfu:  tToAu  xfEifffrov  rwv  ttco  aurs  /3ao"<A£»wv,  ^oovrj^wv  uVsp  rct'V 

avrj-M '^'  aura  Jict  ttslvtoc,  tx  r  sig  txs  Tx(px(  aurwv  Kx'iyj- 

xovra  ?i?fcY  Ja4"Aa;f  xou  £V(?o^a)j,  xat  ra  r£Aj<rxofy.£va  sjf  rx  i^ix  Is^cx. 
p.irx  ^vas'jjv  xa<  zxvTjyv^sujv  xxi  "fxv  aAAcov  rwv  vo;/,i[^0'Xtvwv] ,  '^'ra  rf 
tiyAix.  Twv  le^wv  KXi  TYfC  Aiyvitrs  ^ixtBTriCrixev  stti  yjjjoxc,  ay-OAii^'xs  roi<: 
vov,ois'  axi  ltd  A'E'iSLOv  s^yoii  ifOAVTs?^(riy  -kxtbtasv a/rev,  'XP^f,yi't<i'<^S  £'f 
fltorB  Xfuo^a  7'e  ^{jM  acyv^iy-^'a  zxi  A<9a;v  ifoKvrsXujv  ttA^Ssj  ax  oXiyoVt 
%tu  Iffa  Jtai  va8f  kxi  Bwy^sg  IS^-jo-ato,  tx  rz  tt^o^cOij.svx  sriar-cvr^g 
fu^hoc'ixcrxro,  f%a.-y  ^sa  svc^ystus  £v  roig  a'/Y^y.fi\^<xi  rr^-/^  '^'^^siov  Six- 
voiav  artoj7ruv9ay(ip-£yof  re  ra  rwv  tsfwy  riiuiorxra,  dyayt'sro  siti  Tr^; 
kxvrs  jSatrtAciaf  a;^  xa5r;x£r  AN0'  'XiN,  $B$x>cx(riv  a-^rat/  0(  ■^EJt 
syiaiav,  vixrjV,  x^aro^,  xa4r'aAA'aya[9a  TTavra,]  ^'*ri;f  (2x(riXeta<  hx- 
fi,£vsoyjs  avtic  xat  roif  rexvoi^  ejj  rov  xvxvra,  y^ovov  AFAGH  ITXH* 
EAOHEN  ■  mi;    Ucsvci    rwy  xara  rr^v    yjnocav  Uc'jjv  rxy^-joy    ra 

tiraf%5vra  [r ^^^rty  xiujvo^iv  fixcrtXsi  YlroXsu^aix!,  y,yx' 

Ttr/fA-s-z-f  vTto  rs  $5a,  ©Efl  Eni<^ANEI,  svyx^KTTu),  oij^oix;  Ss  xxi  tor. 
TDu-y  yoy£a-y  a'.:rs  ©fcyy  ^lAoTTarocwy,  xat  ra  rojv  TrcoyovM-'v  ©£x-y  El'£5- 
ylsruv,  Kos  ra]  ^^Vwy  ©£c/;v  AobK^wv,  xai  ra  rwv  ©swv  Sxri;c:fy, 
£7rau^£(v  fj.syaXivg-  crr,<rxi  Ss  ra  aic<;v&c<a  ^xciXs-jjg  IITOAEMAIOT, 
©EOT  Eni'J'ANOTS,  rjyjx^itrr^.,  £jxova  £v  'cKxttu:  h^w  sv  rx'  £ripa  .  . 

'^'  ry   7rco;oyo/xa!r5r/cr£rai,  nXOAEMAIOT    TOT 

EtlAMTNANTOS  TH  AirTlTIil,  j  va^scrrYi^srai  o  Kv^icurxrog 
J&EOj  r«  i£ip3  ^i?«^  avrtjo  oVAoy  vjx->;rixoy,  a  £crra<  xar£crx£i'a!ra£y[a  .  .^ 

'•*'^ rp OTTOv,  xai  ra^  Isosi;  ^s^xrsvsiv  rx;  sty.ovx.g  r^ic  rr^z 

rjy^scxs,  xa<  7racar<S^'/a<  avrxig  Iscov  Y.Ofr^ov,  kxi  r'aAAa  ra  vriiu^'i' 
ju,£ya  ffvvf£}-£tv  'kxSx  y.xt  TOig  xXXoic  bsoig  s-/  [_h  io^rxis  x-xi  itx^  "vij- 
yjoeoriy  J^)fjcrae-9ai  Ss  (Sx^nXei  rnOAEMAin,  ©EX^  EDH'ANEI, 
£vxxoi<T7-'M,   tiv  By  ^xo-iABMg    Ur'jXsy.xiB   y.xi   lSx(riXi<r<ryiS  Afcrivor;;, 

0£O(3v  iiXoirxrocuiv,  ^oxvjv   TS  nxi   vxov   y^[_vcriov 

^"^  iBOtcv,  xa;  y.x^i^v7ai  £v  rou  xivroig  asra  rwv  aXXojv  vxwv,  xa»  ev 
roAc  y^eyxXxii  irxvYiyjos^tv  sy  al;  B^oosixi  tujv  vxwv  yivivrxi  xat  tcM 
W  ^j£a  EUH'ANOTSj  a-j[_^yjxoicrtH  vxov  cruysj*  ^'jhvsiv   itu.^  S' a'j<rr^' 
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/xo;  ■>)  v'jv  rs  XXI  sig  ny  srstrx  y^oovov,  sn-nsio-Bzi  r-jj  vxcu  Tag  Ts  jSa- 

ffi^sivs  p^futraj-  (5a<n?.siag  c'r/.a  at;  TrcogKiiasroii  atrTTff, 

•  •  •  • **''rw/  xTTTiO'jsi^Mv  /SacriAsJcyy  rwv  stri  rujv  xXXojv  vxcov 

£(rrai  S' a.vrx'v  zv  ru.'  (j.sc-jj  tj  y.oL\ii;Msv7j  ^xriXsix  *XENT,  r)v  irsci^S' 

/U-Evof    f;fT;A5sv    sig  ro  £v   MsaipfT; cru'/]  ■''t£Ae(79i) 

ra  you,i^oy.Eva  rr,  ttx^xKrfljsi  rr^g  pxriXsixg-  eiri^sivxi  $s  kx.i  en  rs  ttj^j 
-ra?  QxTiXsiag  Tsr^aywvy,  r.arx  ro  Tr^oeio-^ij.svov  ^x<n\£ioy,  (p-jXaxrr^' 

f '"^  %f [ys'^a o]  '■  ri  fTTiv  r8  Qxc'iKs-Mc  rs 

eTTKpxvyj  'ffoirjcai'roi  rr^v  ft  avw  %a;cay  xa«  -rr^v  xarcy  xaj  etTsi  rr^y 
rf javaJa  tits  MsfTOfij  sv  i;  rit  ysvsSxix  ra  ^aa-iXsx^g  aysrxi,  cfxoiujg 

fc  xa<   .  .  .  .  i '"^  £v  7?  -raceXa^gv    t-YjV 

^xu-iXsioCv  Tta.Dx  fa  nrxf^ogj  sirwyyptsf  y£vo(/.iKafiv  sv  foig  h'/Ag,  a.1  $r) 
iroXXiuv  aya^cuv  cLcyjiyoi  itdtriv  ektiv,  aysty  fa.g  riu,s§ag  -r'auraj  ko§f[rjy 
is  xai  ifxvi^yu^iv  tv  foig  xarx  njv  A<]  -"yvTrfov  Is^oig  v.xfx  ^r,yxy  xa< 
C'JvfsXsiy  sv  avfoig  ^vcriag  f£  axi  (ntov^xg  xxi  r  aXXoc  fx  voiu^'io.svoi, 
xaSa  y.xi  fv  fcLig  aXXaig  iravrjyu^siriv,  rag  $s  yivoaevaj  '}f§i>^[_<rsig  . .  . 

'ii'x']'*''^£yoij.svoig    ev  foig  IcOOig,    ayeiv 

$e  socfYiv  %ai  Tfavrjyv^iv  foj  diuivo^ict),  xxi  ijyaTnj/xsvtw  Jiro  rs  #5a,  /Sa-* 
r<Ae<  ITTOAEMAm  QEff,  EIIIfANEI  Bvy^aoirfM  xafs'/lixufov  .  .  . 

.  .  . <*°^a^Dav   aro  frjg  vs.aijviaj'  ra 

©wy9,    f(p'-))aecaf  "ffevfi,   sv    alg   KXi   (rrs<pavrj(po§s<r8a-iv,    ff'JvfsXnvfeg 

b-cG-ixg  xxi  orTTovSag  xai  r  aXXx  fa  ^.a^KOVfa  it^ogxyo^s 

^'■'Kaifii  ©EOT  Eni*ANOYS,  evxx" 

^i<rf8,  lefsjf  frcog  fotg  aXXoig  cvoy^afiv  rwv  ^scvv  toy  Isfareuscr*,  xat 

xara;/a;^((ra<  £(j  TTavraj  raj  ;j/fTj_aarj(rjxsj,  >caj  £(f  r«^^  5" 

'■''  (Etarejccy  avrs'  s^Eivat   Ss  kxi  foig 

ecAXoij  i^i'jjfaig  aysiv  fr//  tc^rr//',  ycxL  rov  TT^osicTju^evov  vxov  l^^vsa-Qai, 

V.OU  sysw  Tta^  avTOig  fuvfsX 

....  '"  .  .  /f  y-xTsviavfcv  ofxg  yvw^tixovri  oiOfi  ol  sv  Ar/virfM  X'j^sti 
v.ai  fiixujfi  TON  ©EON  EllH'ANH,  evxa^iTfov,  ^ao-jAsa,  KzSaire^ 

VjIU^OV  £<Tfl, 

(**'  .  .  ars^ss  AiSs,  foig  fs'lEFOll  kxi  ErXOPIOIS,  xaj 'EAAHNI- 
KOIS  rPAMMASIN,  xat  crrijo-ai  sv  kxxffuj  ruv  fs  ir§ujfuiv  tixi  Jeurt* 
fwv ...*.. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  expressing  an  expecta-* 
tion  that  Mr.  Penn  will  favour  the  public  with  such  an  expla- 
nation and  comment  as  the  acuteness  and  learning  of  his  former 
disquisitions  fully  warrant  vs  to  look  for. 


aO 
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Art.  V. —  Voyage  dans  la  Basse  et  la  Haute  Egypte,  bfc. 

Paris.    iSo2. 

'Travels  through  Upper  and  Loiuer  Egypty  during  the  Campaigns  of 
General  Bonaparte,  by  Vivant  Defion.       2  Fols.  imperial  Folio  ; 
07je  of  Text,  the  other  of  Plates,     ill.     Imported  by  Dc  Boffe. 

JL  HE  horrors  of  War  have  been  frequently  softened  by  the 
most  interesting  traits  of  humanity;  and  Science,  in  the  midst 
of  his  devastations,  has,  in  almost  every  age,  followed  in  silence, 
and  collected  her  varied  stores,  unappalled  by  the  din  of  arms. 
It  was  war  that  furnished  Polybius  and  Arrian  with  fheir  choirest 
treasures-,  and  the  little  we  know  of  Gaul  or  Britain,  of  the 
customs  and  religions  of  their  earliest  inhabitants,  are  detailed  by 
Csesar  in  the  history  of  his  conquests.    The  ambition  of  France, 
anxious  to  excel  both  in  arts  and  arms,  led  into  Egypt,  with  her 
warriors,  a  band  of  well-instructed  philosophers;  and  the  insti- 
tution of  a  philosophical  society  was  projected  and  executed  on 
the  first  moment  of  tranquillity — at  the  very  dawn  of  the  first 
ray  of  security.     Bonaparte  himself  has  not  attempted  to  rival 
Caesar  or  Xenophon;  and  has  neither  recorded  his  conquest  of 
Egypt,  nor  his  retrs^at  from  Syria;  but  his  admonitions  and  en- 
couragement animated  this  newly-founded  institute,  and,  under 
his  protection,  its  members  have  been  able  to  examine  those 
objects  in  quiet,  which  other  travelers  were  obliged  to  glance  at 
with  too  timid  a  rapidity,  or  a  control  not  very  consistent  with 
accurate    discrimination.     It  is  however  highly  creditable   to 
former   observers,    particularly  to  Pococke  and  Norden,    that 
these  more  cool  examinations  have  added  so  little  to  what  they 
have  described,  and  that  our  later  informations,  M-ith  the  excep- 
tion only  of  more  geographical  accuracy,  rather  relate  to  changes 
produced  by  time,  or  the  action  of  the  elements,  than  add  to 
any  thing  left  unexplored,  either  from  carelessness  or  inatten- 
tion.    The  present  work  is,  nevertheless,  of  great  importance  : 
we  now  notice  it  with  pleasure ;  and  shall  at  a  future  period 
more  accurately  appreciate  its  merits. 

These  superb  volumes  are  designed  to  include  whatever  was 
discovered  during  the  late  expedition ;  and  we  have  waited  for 
them  with  no  common  anxiety.  Their  splendor  is  beyond  ex- 
ample— even  during  the  profuse  expenditure  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy, when  literature  shared  its  regards,  and  when  utility  and 
ornament,  as  in  the  "  Neptune  Frani-ois,'  went  hand  in  hand.  As 
at  this  period  every  political  notice  marks  the  temper  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  is  on  that  account  interesting,  we  shall  translate  the 
Dedication  entire,  and  without  a  comment.  It  is  singular,  how- 
ever, that  our  author  could  net  flatter  his  hero  without  recurring 
to  fabulous  exploits. 
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*   TO  BONAPARTE. 

*  To  unite  the  brilliancy  of  your  name  with  the  splendor  of 
the  monuments  of  Egypt,  is  to  renew  the  connexion  of  the  glo- 
rious annals  of  our  age  with  the  fabulous  seras  of  history :  it  is 
to  rekindle  the  ashes  of  Sesostris  and  Mendes — like  you  con* 
querors;  like  you,  benefactors. 

*  Europe,  when  it  learns  that  I  accompanied  you  in  one  of 
your  most  celebrated  expeditions,  will  receive  my  work  with  the 
most  eager  interest.  Nothing  has  been  omitted  to  render  it 
worthy  of  the  hero  to  whom  I  offer  It. 

*   ViVANT  DeNON.* 

The  preface  to  this  work  consists  of  the  discourse  which  the 
author  designed  to  have  read  to  the  institute  at  Cairo,  on  his 
return  from  Upper  Egypt.  It  contains  an  account  of  his  diffi- 
culties, and  the  numerous  inconveniences  which  necessarily 
attended  him,  in  an  army  always  in  pursuit  of  an  active  enemy, 
whose  numerous  cavalry  kept  them  constantly  alert.  Upper 
Egypt,  the  scene  of  his  more  numerous  and  interesting  obser- 
vations, was  thus  hurried  over,  amidst  the  confusion  of  active 
war ;  and  some  of  the  most  striking  objects  were  sketched  on 
horseback.  Yet  there  were  periods  of  tranquillity,  when  he 
could  examine  and  deHneate  with  more  care.  As  in  this  dis- 
course— written  when  his  ideas  were  tinged  with  all  the  glow  of 
enthusiasm,  with  a  spirit  unfaded  by  time,  and  other  impres- 
sions—we find  a  peculiar  ardor  and  animation,  we  shall  extract 
a  few  passages. 

'  I  saw  at  length  the  portico  of  Hermopolis;  and  Its  grand 
massy  ruins  gave  me  the  first  idea  of  the  splendor  of  the  colossal 
architecture  of  the  Egyptians.  On  each  stone  of  this  edifice  was 
engraved,  in  my  fancy,  "Posterity!  Eternity!" 

'  I  was  afterwards  taught,  at  Dendera  (Tentyrls),  that  we 
must  not  seek  for  the  beauty  of  architecture  only  in  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders ;  but  that,  wherever  a  harmony  of 
parts  is  conspicuous,  there  is  beauty.  The  morning  brought  me 
to  these  remains;  the  evening  forced  me  from  them,  agitated  ra- 
ther than  satisfied.  I  had  seen  a  hundred  things,  but  a  thou- 
sand had  escaped  me.  I  had,  for  the  first  time,  entered  the  ar- 
chives of  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  and  was  already  conscious 
that  I  should  see  nothing  in  Egypt  more  beautiful —  a  truth 
which  twenty  journeys  to  Dendera  have  since  confirmed.  1  he 
temple  of  Isis  is  adorned  by  art  and  science,  united  by  good 
taste.  Astronomy,  morality,  and  metaphysics,  have  their  di- 
stinct forms ;  and  these  decorate  the  cielings,  the  frizes,  the 
surbases,  with  as  much  taste  as  our  meagre  and  insignificant 
arabesques  adorn  our  parlours.' 
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#  *  *  * 

*  "We  marched  over  Thebes  —  Thebes,  whose  name  alone 
recalls  to  the  imagination  ideas  of  immense  extent.  As  if  it 
would  escape  me,  I  made  a  sketch  of  its  appearance  the  first 
moment  I  could  perceive  itj  and  I  felt,  in  this  moment,  that 
you  would  partake  the  feelings  which  animated  me.  We  were 
obliged  to  pass  over  it  with  rapidity.  We  could  scarcely  per- 
ceive a  monument  when  we  were  compelled  to  quit  it. 

*  On  one  side  was  a  colossus,  which  we  could  only  measure  with 
the  eye,  and  the  astonishment  raised  by  the  sight  of  it.  On  die  right 
were  mountains  excavated  and  engraved;  on  the  left,  temples, 
which,  at  the  distance  of  a  league,  seemed  to  be  similar  rocks-^ 
palaces,  and  other  temples,  from  which  I  was  torn  with  difH- 
culty.  I  returned  mechanically  to  seek  the  hundred  gates  —  the 
poetical  expression  by  which  Homer,  in  a  single  word,  describes 
this  superb  city— loading  the  soil  with  its  porticoes,  the  extent' 
of  which  the  whole  of  Egypt  could  not  contain.  Seven  visits 
have  not  satisfied  the  curiosity  which  this  first  glance  excited  \ 
3nd  on  the  fourth  only  was  I  able  to  reach  the  other  side  of  the 
river/ 

Our  author  next  mentions  his  advance  to  Cosseir,  and  hia 
visit  to  the  barren  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  *  where  he  first  knew 
and  revered  the  patient  animal  which  nature  seems  to  have 
placed  in  this  region  to  repair  the  error  she  conamitted  in  cre- 
aiing  a  desert.'  He  returned  by  different  routes  to  Thebes, 
following  every  detachment  wherever  it  was  sent.  *  If  the  love 
of  antiquity  had  often  transformed  me  to  a  soldier,'  continues 
he,  '  the  attention  of  the  soldiers  to  my  inquiries  made  them  an- 
tiquaries.'— In  the  course  of  these  travels  he  visited  the  tombs 
of  the  kings,  and  in  these  mysterious  caverns  formed  an  idea  of 
the  Egyptian  paintings,  their  arms,  furniture,  instruments  of 
music,  &c.  In  these  last  journeys,  also,  he  discovered  that 
the  hieroglyphics  engraven  on  the  walls  were  not  the  only 
books  of  this  learned  nation,  as  he  observed,  on  the  bas-^reliefs, 
representations  of  persons  in  the  act  of  writing. 

*  I  have  found  also  that  roll  of  papyrus,  that  unrivaled  MS, 
which  has  already  been  the  subject  of  your  examination — a  frail 
rival  of  the  pyramids,  a  precious  pledge  of  the  preservative 
power  of  the  climate,  a  monument  respected  by  time,  which 
jorty  ages  place  in  the  rank  of  the  most  ancient  books.' 

On  this  subject  we  shall  make  only  a  single  remark,  which 
we  may  enlarge  on  hereafter;  viz.  that  there  is  no  accurate  dl* 
stinction  between  Egyptian  and  Grecian  remains  in  these  vo-» 
Jumes,  Whatever  is  ancient  is  supposed  to  be  Egyptian.  The 
Rianuscript  is  evidently  alphabetic  j  and  its  relations  to  knowo 
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languages  are  sufficiently  obvious; — nor  is  it  possibJe  to  deddc 
whether  the  persons  in  the  act  of  writing  may  not  be  <irawing 
plans  or  mathematical  figures.  Of  this,  however,  we  sliail  pro^ 
oably  speak  more  fully  in  another  number. 

Our  author — wliom  we  believe  to  be  the  same  M.  Dencsa 
whose  Descriptions  of  Sicily  and  Malta,  published  soiue  years 
since,  we  noticed  with  respect  in  their  Englisli  dress — describes 
with  an  equal  affectation  of  sensibility  his  voyage  to  Egypt. 
He  speaks  of  the  capture  of  Malta;  which,  however,  he  only 
witnessed  imperfectly,  and  at  a  distance; — bathe  says  enough  to 
convince  us,  that,  by  a  prior  arrangement,  the  French  had  a 
party  in  the  garrison  superior  to  those  who  opposed  them.  A 
work  of  importance  is  disgraced  by  this  idle  parade:  and  when 
we  reflect  tliat,  of  the  whole  armament:  not  a  single  ship  of 
war  returned  to  France,  much  of  this  affectation  might  have 
perhaps  been  spared.  We  shall  select  one  or  two  short  in- 
stances alone. 

*  A  s  an  avalanche,  augmenting  by  the  accumulation  of  snow, 
falling  from  the  mountains,  threatens,  by  its  accelerated  velo-* 
city  and  increasing  bulk,  to  ovei"whelm  the  forests  and  the  cities, 
$0  our  fleet,  now  grown  immense,  inspired  terror  on  every  coast 
from  which  it  could  be  discovered.  Corsica,  apprised  of  its 
appearance,  felt  no  other  emotion  than  tliat  which  so  vast  a  spec- 
tacle must  inspire.     Sicily  was  astonished — Alaita  stupefied.* 

Again  :-— 

*  The  fourth  day'  (after  the  capitulation  of  Malta)  *  tlie  gene- 
ral gave  a  supper  to  the  newly-constituted  authorities.  They 
saw,  with  as  much  surprise  as  admiration,  the  martial  elegance 
of  our  generals — an  assembly  of  officers  glowing  with  health, 
with  spirit,  with  glory,  and  hope.  Ihey  were  struck  witii  the 
imposing  air  of  the  commander-in-chief,  whose  expvessioa 
heightened  his  stature. — ' 

"  Pritchard's  genteel,  and  Garrick  si.\  feet  high." 

M.  Denon  does  not  conceal  his  opinion  of  the  importance  of 
Malta,  and  anticipates,  from  this  easy  conquest,  futui-e  success. 
The  inhabitants,  as  we  now  know,  were  by  no  means  friendly 
to  the  French :  they  shut  up  their  shops,  and  concealed  their 
women. 

*  This  beautiful  city,  where  we  saw  no  one  but  ourselves, 
appeared  gloomy.  These  forts,  these  castles  and  bastions, 
these  formidable  fortifications,  which  seemed  to  tell  the  army 
that  nothing  could  in  future  check  its  career,  and  that  it  had 
only  to  march  to  victory,  made  them  return  with  pleasure  to 
their  ships.' 
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#         *         *         # 

*  If  the  aspect  of  Malta  be  arid,  we  cannot  perceive  without 
admiration,  that  the  smallest  hill,  however  inconsiderable  its 
portion  of  soil,  is  constantly  a  garden  equally  delicious  and  fer- 
tile, where  all  the  plants  of  Asia  and  Africa  may  be  accustomed 
to  a  colder  climate.  This  first  hot-house  may  supply  another  at 
Toulon,  and  the  plants  may  at  last  reach  Paris,  without  suffer- 
ing the  severe  shocks  which  a  rapid  change  of  climate  usually 
occasions.  We  might  perhaps  here  naturalise  the  greater  num- 
ber of  our  exotics  with  which  we  annually  furnish  our  stoves, 
that  languish  in  the  second,  and  die  in  the  third  year.  The  ex- 
periments already  made  on  animals  seem  to  support  this  system 
of  gradual  change.' 

We  find  nothing  peculiarly  interesting  till  we  arrive  on  the 
coast  of  Egypt.  The  frigate  in  which  M.  Denon  sailed  was 
sent  to  examine  whether  their  arrival  had  been  suspected,  or 
any  preparations  made  to  oppose  their  atttempt.  We  shall 
transcribe  our  author's  account  of  the  first  view  of  this  cele-r 
brated  shore. 

*  At  noon  we  were  twenty  leagues  from  Alexandria.  At  four 
in  the  afternoon  the  centinels  on  the  top  called  out  'Land.''  At 
six  we  saw  it  from  the  deck.  We  had  all  the  night  a  fresh 
breeze  j  and  at  break  of  day  I  perceived  the  coast  from  the  west, 
which  extended,  like  a  white  ribbon,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
bluish  horizon  of  the  sea.  Not  a  tree  nor  a  habitation  appeared. 
It  was  not  only  nature  in  her  saddest  array,  but  the  destruction 
of  nature  —  silence  and  death.  The  gaiety  of  our  soldiers  was 
not  affected  by  the  prospect.  One  of  them  said  to  his  comrade, 
showing  him  the  desert—*  See!  there  are  the  six  acres  decreed 
to  you*!'  The  general  laugh  which  this  jest  excited  shows 
that  courage  is  disinterested;  or,  at  least,  that  it  arises  from  mores 
noble  sentiments.* 

These  coasts  are  very  dangerous  in  stormy  weather,  and  in 
the  fogs  of  winter,  since  they  are  not  to  be  seen  before  it  is  too 
late  to  avoid  them.  At  some  distance,  M.  Denon  saw  the  tower 
of  the  Arabs,  which  he  describes  as  a  square  building,  furnisheil 
with  bastions ;  but  was  not  able  to  ascertain  whether  it  were  the 
Taposiris — the  tomb  of  Osiris  according  to  Procopius,  the  Cher- 
sonnesus  of  Strabo,  or  the  Plinthine,  from  which  the  gulf  derives 
its  name.  Though  the  garrison  of  Alexandria  have  since  pushed 
its  out-posts  to  this  spot,  no  military  commander  seems  to  have 
had  spirit  or  intelligence  sufficient  to  obtain  any  more  decisive 
account.  Our  author  in  sight  of  Alexandria,  yields  to  the 
force  of  imagination ;  and,  '  on  contemplating  its  vast  walls, 

_  I  II  ■     .     ..  I       — 

<  *  Six  *  arpcnW  of  land  pron^ised  to  every  soldier. 
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flanked  with  numerous  towers— which,  however,  contain  only 
liills  of  sand,  and  some  gardens  where  the  pale  green  of  the 
pahn-tree  scarcely  tempers  the  burnhig  whiteness  of  the 
ground— the  Turkish  Castle,  the  mosques,  and  minarets,'  recurs 
to  ancient  history,  and  fills  his  page  with  the  fancies  of  Csesar, 
of  Antony,  and  Cleopatra.  Such  lucubrations  were  not  indeed 
very  well  timed;  for  in  the  very  next  hour  his  comrades  hear  of 
fourteen  English  vessels  of  war,  which  they  escaped  by  only  one 
night;  and  we  find,  by  our  author's  own  acknowledgement, 
that  the  convoy  was  mixed  with  the  fleet,  and  in  no  condition 
to  resist.  He  might  well  say,  that,  from  this  moment,  he  be- 
came a  fatalist,  and  trusted  to  the  star  of  Bonaparte.  There 
was  but  o?2e  star  that  rose  higher — it  was  sir  Sidney  Smith's. 
When  the  account  of  the  English  fleet  was  conveyed  to  Bona- 
parte, our  author  adds  that  he  could  not  discover  the  slightest 
alteration  in  his  countenance.  '  He  made  me  repeat  the  report; 
and,  after  a  few  minutes'  silence,  gave  orders  to  land.'  The  land- 
ing was  effected  with  great  confusion,  and  with  some  loss.  The 
escalade  of  Alexandria  followed;  but  the  consequences  are  con- 
cealed,    Let  us,  however,  attend  to  the  author's  narrative. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  express  what  I  felt  in  reaching  Alex- 
andria. There  was  no  person  to  receive  us,  or  impede  our 
landing.  We  could  scarcely  prevail  on  some  mendicants,  who 
were  sitting  on  their  heels,  to  direct  us  to  the  head-quarters. 
The  houses  were  shut  up  ;  those  who  had  not  courage  to  fight 
had  fled;  and  those  who  were  not  killed,  according  to  the  east- 
ern custom,  had  concealed  themselves  for  fear  of  being  mur- 
dered. All  was  new  to  us— the  soil,  the  form  of  the  buildings, 
the  figures,  the  dress,  and  the  language  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
first  image  presented  to  us  was  a  burial-ground,  covered  with  in- 
numerable tombs  of  white  marble,  on  a  white  soil,  in  which 
were  many  emaciated  women,  disguised  in  black  habits  and  rags, 
who  seemed  like  ghosts  wandering  among  the  tombs.  The 
silence  was  only  interrupted  by  the  hissing  of  kites,  which  soared 
over  these  sanctuaries  of  the  dead.' 


*  In  the  whole  extent  of  this  vast  and  melancholy  city,  I  was 
reminded  of  the  gaiety  of  Europe  only  by  the  !ioise  and  activity 
of  the  sparrows.  I  no  longer  recognised  the  dog,  that  faithful 
and  generous  companion  of  man,  that  lively  and  loyal  courtier: 
he  was  here  gloomy,  selfish,  a  stranger  to  him  whose  house  he 
inhabited:  unconnected,  but  still  a  slave,  he  distrusted  the  man 
whose  asylum  he  defended,  and  without  horror  devoured  his 
jemains.' 

The  general  visited  the  forts,  or  rather  the  ruins;  where  some 
wretched  cannons  were  placed  on  stones,  which  served  them  for 
carriages.     He  ordered  every  part  to  be  destroyed,  except  that 
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wliich  was  necessary  to  oppose  the  incursions  of  the  Bedouins  j 
and  was  particularly  attentive  to  the  batteries  calculated  to  de- 
fend the  port. 

*  We  passed  near  the  column  of  Pompey;  and  this,  like  aH 
objects  of  reputation,  loses  its  consequence  on  approaching  it. 
It  was  so  callctl  iu  the  iifteenth  century,  when  knowledge  btfgan 
to  awake,  and  literary  men,  rather  than  observers,  were  eager 
to  give  a  name  to  every  monument.  These  names  were  ren- 
dered s^creil  by  tradition,  and  have  passed  from  age  to  age  with- 
out contradiction.  A  monument  had  been  raised  to  Pompey  at 
Alexandria,  which  could  be  no  longer  found  ;  so  that  the 
honour  was  conferred  on  tins  column.  It  was  afterwards,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  trophy  to  Severusj  though  it  was  evidently  erected 
on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cityj  \yhile,  in  the  time  of  Septimius 
Scverus,  the  city  of  the  Ptolemies  was  entire.  To  give  this  co-. 
Jumn  a  solid  foundation,  an  obelisk  has  been  raised  on  piles, 
on  which  they  have  placed  an  ugly  pedestal.  On  the  pedestal 
is  elevated  this  beautiful  column,  surmounted  by  a  Corinthian 
capital,  rudely  carved.' 

This  exceeds  Smelfungus  himself;  yet,  perhaps,  it  is  on  the 
whole  well  founded.  The  shaft  alone  deserves  commendation; 
the  pedestal  has  neither  particular  merit  nor  fault;  and  the  exe- 
cution of  the  capital  is  rude.  On  comparing  the  accounts  of 
different  authors  with  the  descriptions  of  Dr.  White,  we  are 
convinced  that  the  pillar  was  never  originally  erected  in  this 
$pot.  Among  the  fallen  pillars  of  the  building,  which  the  pro- 
fessor describes  with  such  great  appearance  of  accuracy  and 
truth,  a  shaft  of  distinguished  size,  and  of  beautiful  propor- 
tion, was  probably  discovered,  and  again  raised,  with  a  capital 
affixed,  selected  perhaps  from  its  dimensions  rather  than  the 
beauty  of  the  execution.  That  it  could  not  have  been  an  original 
ornament  of  the  building,  is  probable,  from  its  loose  and  insecure 
foundation  of  stones,  which  certainly  once  served  some  other 
pur2X)se,  and  from  the  statue  apparently  at  one  time  placed  on  its 
top.  This  last  argument  is  stronger  than  will  be  obvious  at  first 
sight.  If  a  statue  were  raised  at  this  height,  a  proportional  di- 
stance would  be  necessary  from  which  to  see  it.  The  column 
itself  can  be  discerned  from  the  sea  ;  and  the  statue  is  in  that 
case  an  appropriate  ornament.  It  could  not  be  surveyed  from  a 
court  of  a  palace  of  any  probable  dimensions.  1  he  author,  by 
a  variety  of  observations  and  arguments,  confirms  this  reason- 
ing ;  and,  in  support  of  Dr.  White's  idea,  though  without  being 
aware  of  his  opinions,  has  shown  that  the  remains  of  a  splendid 
building,  particularly  of  a  square  and  a  circus,  are  discoverable 
in  this  spot.  Indeed  the  walls  of  Alexandria,  which  show  the 
extent  of  the  city  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  may  still  be 
traced  i  but  the  contracted  limits  of  the  modern  city  display  a 
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very  heterogeneous  mixture  of  former  ruins  of  wood,  of  co- 
Jumns,  of  marble,  and,  every  thing  which,  in  the  ruder  ages  of 
the  califs,  could  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  walls 
with  little  labour  or  expense. 

We  pass  over  the  account  of  the  cisterns,  which  have  a  regu- 
lar supply  of  good  water — those  cogent  proofs  of  the  most  active 
benevolence — to  notice  the  obelisk,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
the  Needle  of  Cleopatra.  The  situation  of  this  obelisk,  com- 
pared with  that  which  is  fallen,  shows  that  they  once  distin- 
guished the  entrance  to  one  of  the  palaces  of  the  Ptolemies. 
The  state  of  these  obelisks,  and  the  fractures — which  the  author 
thinks  must  have  existed  at  the  time  of  their  being  fixed  in  this 
spot — prove  that  they  were  even  then  fragments,  and  probably 
brought  from  Higher  Egypt.  They  might  easily,  he  tliinks,  be 
conveyed  to  France,  as  a  trophy  of  the  conquest —  a  trophy,  he 
adds,  truly  characteristic,  because  they  are  in  themselves  a  mo- 
nument. The  hieroglyphics  with  which  they  are  covered  ren- 
der them  more  valuable  than  the  column  of  Pompey,  which  is 
only  a  shaft  somewhat  larger  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
see.  The  French  cannot  now  accomplish  this  wish,  "i  he  En- 
glish officers,  who  entertained  the  same  design,  had  a  better  title 
to  it,  on  the  same  score;  but,  in  the  moment  of  writing,  we  are 
informed  by  the  newspapers  that  the  design  is  at  least  sus- 
pended, perhaps  prevented,  by  authority.  On  examining  the 
bases  of  these  obelisks,  we  are  told  that  they  rest  on  a  free- 
stone. The  pedestals  usually  added  in  Europe  are  an  ornament 
which  gives  them  a  different  character.  The  surbase  of  a  Sara- 
cen building  in  the  neighbourhood  was  evidently  of  Greek  or 
Roman  origin,  since  we  find  Doric  capitals,  whose  shafts  arc 
immerged  in  the  water;  while  Strabo  tells  us  that  the  palace 
of  the  Ptolemies  was  washed  by  the  sea. 

The  remains  of  many  Saracenic  buildings  are  in  this  spot, 
which  the  author  describes  shortly.  It  is  remarkable  that  the. 
wood  of  the  sycamore  continues  uninjured,  while  the  iron  con- 
nected with  it  is  destroyed.  The  Turkish  mosque,  once  dedicated 
to  St.  Athanasius,  was  formerly  kept  with  religious  care  from« 
the  access  of  Christians ;  but  such  has  been  tlie  indolence  of  the 
mussulmen,  that  they  have  suffered  the  gates  to  rust  on  their 
hinges,  and  preferred  maintaining  a  constant  guard  to  repairing 
them.  In  the  middle  of  the  court  of  this  mosque  is  an  octagon 
temple,  which  contains  a  sarcophagus  of  singular  beauty, 
covered  with  hieroglyphics,  probably  from  Upper  E;,[ypt.  As 
usual,  our  zealous  antiquaries  were  eager  to  carry  it  oii— as  ano- 
ther trophy,  we  suppose,  of  the  conquest.  In  this  neighbour- 
hood are  three  columns,  not  described  by  any  traveler.  They 
are  on  the  ground,  and  probably  the  remains  of  some  old  build- 
ing, though  not  in  their  original  situation- 

J3onaparte,  *who  took  Alexandria  witli  the  same    rapidity' 
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that  St.  I^uls  took  Damietta,'  did  not  however  commit  the  same 
fault.  To  conceal  the  misery  of  this  devoted  city,  he  marched 
immediately,  and  encamped  a  great  pjirt  of  his  army  in  the 
desert.  In  this  desert  they  beheld  a  dreadful  victim  of  frantic 
jealousy :  the  anecdote  is  horrible,  but  too  characteristic  to  be 
omitted. 

*  The  second  day  after  our  march  from  Alexandria,  some  of 
our  soldiers  met  a  young  woman  bleeding,  in  the  desert  near 
Beda.  hhe  held  a  young  infant  in  one  hand,  and  the  other  was 
extended  in  search  of  some  object  which  might  guide  her,  or 
ward  off  what  might  injure  her.  Their  curiosity  was  excited; 
they  call  their  guide  and  interpreter  j  they  approach,  and  hear 

the  sighs  of  a  miserable  being,  whose  eyes  were  torn  out 

a  young  woman!  an  infant  in  the  desert! — "With  equal  astonish- 
ment and  curiosity,  they  question  her,  and  learn  that  this 
frightful  spectacle  was  the  effect  of  jealous  vengeance;  and  that, 
instead  of  murmuring,  she  only  uttered  prayers  for  the  innocent 
being  in  her  arms,  who,  partaking  her  misfortune,  would  die 
with  misery  and  hunger.  Our  soldiers,  moved  with  pity,  gave 
her  part  of  their  ration,  forgetting  their  own  wants  when  they 
saw  wants  so  much  more  urgent,  and  depriving  themselves  of 
the  little  water  they  had,  at  a  time  when  they  could  procure  no 
more.  They  saw  a  man  approach  in  a  violent  fury,  who,  at  a 
distance,  feeding  his  eyes  with  the  sight  of  his  vengeance,  fol- 
k)wcd  his  victims  with  the  closest  attention.  He  runs  up,  tears 
from  the  woman's  hands  the  bread,  the  little  water — the  last 
source  of  existence  which  compassion  had  bestowed  on  misery. 
*Stop!'  says  he,  'she  has  forfeited  her  own  honour,  and  tar- 
nished mine; — ^this  infant  is  my  disgrace  ;  he  is  the  offspring  of 
criminality.'  Our  soldiers  prevent  his  taking  away  the  little 
food  that  they  had  given ;  when,  irritated  at  seeing  the  object  of 
his  jealous  fury  become  that  of  compassion,  he  draws  a  poniard 
and  stabs  her,  seises  the  infant,  and  dashes  it  on  the  ground  : 
then,  stupidly  brutal,  he  stands  motionless,  fixes  his  eyes  on 
those  who  surround  him,  and  braves  their  vengeance.  I  in- 
quired whether  there  were  no  laws  to  repress  such  an  atrocious 
abuse  of  authority;  when  they  observed,  that  he  had  done  lurctig 
to  stab  her,  because,  if  it  had  not  pleased  God  that  she  should 
die,  at  the  end  of  forty  days  some  one  might  have  received  the 
wretched  woman  into  their  house,  and  ma.intained  her,  from 
charity.' 

The  march  through  the  desert  was  attended  with  many  difli- 
culties.  They  suffered  extreme  thirst ;  while  water,  from  an 
optical  delusion,  was  apparently  near.  The  army  was  sur- 
rounded with  enemies,  who  harassed  it  on  every  side  ;  and 
those  who  wandered  but  a  few  paces  from  the  column  were  cut 
off.     They  saw  the  Mamelukes,  and  were  gradually  accustomed 
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tb  their  appearance  j  but  the  latter,  finding  no  cavalry,  began  to 
despise  their  enemies ;  and  Mourad  Bey  threatened  to  cut  them 
off  like  gourds.  Near  Embabey,  they  meet  with  an  entrenched 
camp  of  the  Mamelukes;  and  here  commenced  the  first  serious 
opposition.  When  Bonaparte  had  given  his  last  orders,  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  pyramids — *  Go  on,  and  recollect,  that,  from  the 
top  of  these  monuments,  forty  ag^s  are  surveying  you.' 

*  The  most  considerable  body  of  the  Mamelukes  attacked  the 
division  under  Dugua,  with  a  rapidity  which  scarcely  gave  them 
time  to  form,  and  were  received  with  a  discharge  of  artillery 
which  checked  them;  v/hen,  wheeling  to  the  left,  they  rushed  on 
the  bayonets  of  Dcssaix'  division.  A  well-supported  fire  occa- 
sioned a  second  surprise.  They  v/ere  for  a  moment  undeter- 
mined; but  wishing  on  a  sudden  to  turn  the  division,  they  passed 
between  that  of  Reynier  and  Dessaix,  and  received  the  cross- 
fire of  both,  which  began  to  disconcert  them.  Having  no  fur- 
ther plan,  one  part  returned  to  Embabey,  and  the  other  retreated 
to  a  grove  of  palm-trees  on  the  west  of  the  two  divisions,  whence 
they  were  dislodged  by  the  sharp-shooters ;  after  which,  they 
crossed  the  Desert  of  the  Pyramids.  This  was  the  party  that 
in  the  end  disputed  with  us  the  conquest  of  Upper  Egypt.  Du- 
ring this  time,  the  other  divisions,  in  approaching  the  village, 
suffered  from  the  artillery  of  the  entrenched  camp.* 

It  was  resolved  to  attack  this  camp ;  and  two  divisions,  under 
Rampont  and  Marmont,  were  ordered  to  attempt  it.  The  re- 
mains of  the  Mamelukes  in  the  camp  attacked  the  former;  and 
*  here  the  fire  was  most  violent  and  fatal.  They  had  no  idea  of 
our  resistance,  and  actually  thought  we  were  tied  together. 
In  effect,  the  best  cavalry  of  the  east,  perhaps  in  the  world, 
were  broken  by  a  small  corps  bristled  with  bayonets.  The 
clothes  of  some  were  set  on  fire  by  the  discharges  of  our  mus- 
quetry;  and,  v/hen  mortally  wounded,  were  burnt  in  our  front.* 
'ihe  route  was  general,  and  our  soldiers  entered  the  camp  with 
those  who  retreated :  the  other  divisions  prevented  their  escape, 
excepting  by  swimming  the  Nile.  It  was  now  no  longer  a  battle, 
but  a  massacre.  '  They  filed  ofi:'  apparently  to  be  shot ;  and 
some  survived  only  to  meet  a  watery  death  in  the  river.' 

*  In  the  midst  of  this  carnage,  we  could  not  but  be  struck  by 
the  sublime  contrast  which  the  pure  firmament  of  this  happy 
climate  afforded.  A  small  number  of  French,  under  the  con- 
duct of  a  hero,  had  conquered  one  part  of  the  world.  An  em- 
pire was  changing  its  master :  the  pride  of  the  Mamelukes  was 
broken  against  the  bayonets  of  our  infantry.  In  this  great  and 
terrible  scene,  the  results  of  which  might  be  most  important,  the 
dust  and  the  smoke  scarcely  clouded  the  lower  part  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  star  of  day,  rolling  over  its  vast  horison,  peaceably 
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finished  Its  career; — a  sublime  proof  of  the  immutable  order  at 
nature,  that  obeys  eternal  decrees  in  a  calm  and  majestic  silence; 
which  renders  it  still  more  awful.' 

M.  Denon,  after  this  aition,  proceeds  with  Mcnou  to  Rosetta  5 
and  we  shall  stop  here,  adding  only  a  short  account  of  the  plates 
of  this  splendid  work. 

The  great  attraction  of  these  volumes  consists  in  their  excel- 
lence ;  aivl  of  the  objects  they  represent  we  shall  give  a  brief 
Statement.  It  is  necessary  to  remark,  however,  that  they  are  of 
unequal  value.  The  view,  for  instance,  of  the  battle  of  the 
pyramids,  one  of  the  most. considerable  engravings  in  the  vo- 
lume, must  be  in  a  very  great  degree  imaginary.  The  author 
\vas  not  a  military  man;  and,  had  he  been  so,  could  only  have 
furnished  a  few  objects  which  immediately  occurred  to  him* 
Those  which  are  now  presented  to  us  have  no  more  connexion 
"with  tliat  action  than  the — 

'  —  fracta  pereuntes  cusplde  Gallos, 
Aut  labentis  equo  describtr^-  vulnere  Parthi.' 

The  plan  of  the  battle  is  peculiarly  clear;  and  we  need  not  ad<! 
that  it  is  accurate,  since  we  are  told  it  was  corrected  by  Bona- 
parte himself.  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  perspicuous  than 
the  author's  description. 

The  plates  in  general  are  slight,  or  rather  minute,  sketches  of 
the  scenerv  observed  during  the  voyage,  views  of  places  in 
Egypt,  with  various  objects  of  antiquity.  i  hey  are  generally 
etched,  but  in  many  instances  re-touched  with  the  graver,  and 
ni*e  striKing,  often  characteristic,  resemblances.  The  first 
plates  r'=' presenting  different  perspectives  are  those  which  oc- 
curred in  the  course  of  the  navigation ;  comprehending  distant 
views  of  kaly,  Sicily,  Malta,  and  Alexandria.  The  column  of 
Pompey,  the  obelisks  of  Cleopatra,  the  pyramids,  the  Sphinx, 
sarcophagi,  mosques,  aqueducts,  &c.  are  striking  representations. 
Some  of  these,  however,  will  not  at  first  sight  satisfy  the  reader. 
His  imagination  will  revolt  at  the  diminutive  appearance  of  tlie 
pyramids,  and  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile.  But  of  the  former, 
he  will  recollect  that  they  are  seen  very  remotely,  and  that  their 
dimensions  are  fore-shortened;  and  if  the  latter  strike  him  as 
^nly  weirs  of  inconsiderable  importance,  after  having  been 
*  stunned '  with  the  exaggerated  descriptions  of  other  travelers, 
he  will  perliaps  remember  Norden's  observation,  that  he  in- 
quired for  the  cataracts  when  they  were  actually  before  him. 

Upper  Egypt  is  almost  untrodden  ground  ;  and  the  remauis 
of  Memphis  and  Tentyris  astonish  with  their  massy  dignity, 
with  their  bulky  columns;  but  they  are  massy  alone.  \\  hatever 
allowance  may  be  made  for  the  augmentation  of  the  soil,  they 
must  have  always  wanted  grandeur  from  their  wanting  height. 
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Denoa  has  remarked,  and  we  selected  the  observation  for  this 
purpose,  that  beauty  is  not  alone  referable  to  the  Grecian  orders, 
but  that  it  may  be  found  in  the  just  proportions  of  other  co- 
lumns. Tlte  proportion  is  not  indeed  faulty,  but,  in  general,  the 
height  <*oes  not  equal  that  of  the  Ionic  column.  The  capital  is 
often  elegant;  and,  in  two  or  three  instances,  it  wants  only  the 
Yclute  to  become  Corinthian;  but,  in  many  others,  the  ornaments 
are  grotesque;  and  after  the  shaft  has  expanded  in  its  capital, 
designed  to  give  the  appearance  of  firmness  in  its  support  of  the 
pediment  or  building,  the  Egyptian  column  has  an  additional 
portion  smaller  in  diameter  tnat\  the  capital.  The  introduction 
of  the  human  form  instead  cf  the  column,  in  the  Persian  man- 
ner, as  managed  by  Egyptian  artists,  is  extremely  unpleasing. 
Their  figures  are  rudely  carved,  and  the  legs  joined  in  the  usual 
manner  of  their  sculptors.  Yet  we  afterwards  obser\'e  a  striking 
difference  in  the  remaining  paintings  on  the  ruins  of  Thebes, 
between  the  ornaments  and  hieroglyphics.  There  is  a  freedom 
in  the  attitudes,  an  elegance  in  the  whole  figure  of  the  former, 
of  which  the  Latter  is  entirely  destitute.  We  were  particularly 
struck  with  the  twenty-sixth  figure  of  the  135th  plate,  as  it  so 
nearJy  resembles  the  harp  engraved  in  Bruce's  Travels,  vol.  i. 
p.  130,  which  has  been  censured  as  imaginary.  The  last  of  the 
harps  represented  by  Bruce  is  apparently  fanciful. 

In  general,  the  hieroglyphics  and  paintings  seem  to  be  very 
icarefully  drawn;  :ind  the  countenances  of  the  Egyptians,  which 
are  introduced  in  different  groupes,  are  very  characteristic,  and 
appear  from  this  circumstance  to  be  resemblances.  The  plani- 
sphere and  the  zodiac  are  representations  of  considerable  im- 
portance ;  but  the  various  consequences  which  may  be  deduced 
from  these  objects  would  lead  us  too  far. 

The  plates  are  141  in  num.ber;  and  though  not  striking  ami 
brilliant  in  their  execution,  certainly  possess  the  merit  of  being 
faitlrfui  and  accurate  resemblances.  We  arc  warranted  in  say- 
ing this,  from  having  in  general  compared  them  with  the  repre- 
sentations of  Norden,  Niebuhr,  and  Pococke,  as  well  as  from 
the  incidental  language  of  travelers,  who  could  not  have  the 
smallest  connexion  with  the  present  artist. 

We  shall  resume  this  journey  on  a  future  occasion;  and,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  returning  period  of  another  Appendix,  pro- 
bably take  it  up  from  the  promised  translation. 

(To  he  csr.ilfiu^d.) 
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Art.  Vl.  —  Gli  Animali  parlantiy  l^c.     Paris,  l8o2. 

The  falling  Animals ;  an  Epic  Poem^  ifi  tiventyseven  Cantos.  By 
Giambatista  Casti.  With  four  distinct  Apologues  by  the  same 
Author.  3  Vols.  %vo,  i/.  i6s.  Imported  by  Payne  and 
Mackinlay. 

-Apologues,  parables,  and  allegories,  from  the  remotest 
«ras,  have  accompanied  the  progress  of  civilisation.  With  a 
fable,  orators  have  kindled  political  fury :  with  a  fable,  states- 
men have  allayed  popular  discontent.  Veiled  in  a  parable,  pro- 
tected by  an  allegory,  philosophers  have  not  ceased  to  support 
science  and  morality  in  the  ever-renevv^ing  struggle  with  barba- 
rism and  intolerance. 

The  apologue,  its  utility  and  peculiar  character,  we  are  led 
to  contemplate  by  the  work  which  we  now  introduce  to  our 
readers.  The  *  soul  of  wit'  may,  with  equal  correctness,  be  consi- 
dered the  soul  of  fable.  Brevity  is  the  qui?itesse)iceofits  mctar,  the 
charm  from  which  emanate  its  most  bewitching  attractions.  Con- 
ciseness, simplicity,  and  address,  are  its  genuine  allurements.  A 
pleasing  familiarity  of  diction,  combined  with  appropriate  agency 
by  animal  interlocutors,  lulls  every  suspicion  of  artifice:  we  trace 
the  moral  application;  our  vanity  is  flattered  with  a  discovery  ; 
and  the  precept  imperceptibly  insinuates  itself,  without  wound- 
ing our  self-love,  or  alarming  our  indolence.  Amidst  our  daily 
occupations  a  fable  may  accidentally  meet  our  eye  :  the  rapid 
movement  of  the  story  hurries  us  on;  we  snatch  a  salutary 
hint,  which  we  should  have  never  sought  in  a  voluminous  alle- 
gory. To  adorn  or  elucidate  some  isolated  truth,  useful  to 
mankind,  with  a  felicitous  smartness  and  precision,  appears  to 
us  the  perfection  of  the  apologue. 

On  this  principle  every  distinguished  fabulist  has  founded  his 
attempt  to  promote  public  instruction.  Gabrias  compressed  his 
story  into  four  lines,  ^sop,  the  supposed  inventor  of  this  style 
of  composition,  is  alike  laconic  and  philosophic.  Phaedrus 
admirably  unites  brevity  with  refinement.  Neither  Pilpay  nor 
Avienus  is  prolix.  Faerno,  among  the  best  modern  imitators, 
is  seldom  tedious.  Even  the  fascinating  La  Fontaine,  who 
ranges  at  large  in  his  tales,  forbade  the  graces  of  nan-ation  to 
lengthen  his  fables.  The  poems,  usually  denominated  fables,  by 
our  Dryden,  Gay,  and  many  inferior  writers,  can  only  be 
classed,  with  correctness,  among  allegoric  tales  in  verse. 

In  a  *  grand  apologue,'  our  poet,  like  Dryden  in  his  *  Hind 
and  Panther,'  overleaps  the  boundary  to  which  his  classic  pre- 
cursors confined  their  surer  tread.  He  offers  us  a  mock-heroic, 
cv  fabulous  narration,  of  eloquent  animals,  in  twenty-seven  can- 
tos, not  always  '  of  linked  sweetness,'  but  always  *  long  drawn 
out.'  His  farrago  of  politics  is  communicated  through  animal 
agents,  in  easy  burlesque  stanzas  of  six  lines  —  a  species  of 
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Tcrse  accommodated  to  satire,  and  approaching,  in  its  cfFcct,  to 
our  doir":reI.     We  select  for  our  readers,  from  one  of  the  most 
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poetical  passages,  a  specimen^  and  subjoin  a  translation,  which 
only  pretends  to  show  similar  measures  in  our  own  language. 

*  Venia  la  mufFa  intanto  all'  elefante, 

E  il  mal  umor  gia  1'  occhio  torbo  accenna, 

La  proboscide  arriccia,  e  la  pesante 

Mole  del  capo  tremolo  tentenna, 

Come  air  urto  di  Borea  in  giogo  Alpino 

Scuote  r  annosa  cima  altero  pino.'     Canto  ii.  st.  38. 

At  length  the  elephant,  provok'd  and  sulky, 
Resentment  in  his  turbid  eyes  appearing, 
His  pond'rous  head,  unwieldy  mass  and  bulky. 
Waves  tremulous,  his  high  proboscis  rearing ; 
On  Alpine  heights,  midst  northern  tempests  quaking. 
Like  some  proud  pine,  whose  antique  top  is  shaking. 

The  motives  and  pretensions  of  the  author  are  detailed  in  his 
preface,  and  in  a  long  and  ludicrous  canto,  entitled  '  Origine 
ieir  Opera,'  which  he  intended  for  the  advanced  guard,  but 
which  his  editors  have  sent  to  the  rear  of  his  animal  army. 

The  Preface,  in  a  serious  tone,  slightly  recapitulates  the  la- 
bours of  preceding  fabulists,  and  the  stratagems  they  employed 
to  elude  tyranny,  and  instruct  ignorance,  under  the  mask  of  the 
apologue.  Their  principal  attention  was  directed  to  regulate 
domestic  manners,  or  individual  conduct,  in  little  pointed 
poems — '  staccati  poemetti.'  Subjects  of  political  interest  they 
touched  only  occasionally,  and  by  accident.  This  reflexion  sug- 
gested to  the  poet  the  hint  of  a  *  greater  apologue  ' — an  exten- 
sive poem,  divided  into  parts,  which,  by  the  introduction  of 
speaking  animals,  might  comprehend  an  entire  political  history, 
and  offer  to  derision,  as  on  a  theatre,  vices,  defects,  and  follies, 
which  the  cold  tablets  of  reason  mighty  not  so  elHcaciously  ex- 
pose. Lidependent  and  impartial,  he  disavows  all  motives  of 
indirectly  attacking  particular  governments ;  and  offers,  as  he 
presumes,  a  full  but  general  picture  of  the  customs,  opinions, 
and  prejudices,  prevailing  on  subjects  of  state-jxjlicy,  and  the 
passions  which  usually  influence  the  persons  who  direct  admini- 
strations. He  employs  a  strong  colouring,  sometimes  charged^ 
to  produce  an  expression  more  striking.  He  considers  his  plan 
unique;  unaware,  perhaps,  that  Dryden,  in  the  politico-reli- 
gious poem  to  which  we  have  alluded,  had  employed  similar 
mtichinery,  in  a  similar  mode,  on  a  scaje  less  enlarged.  The  ap- 
probation bestowed  on  the  four  apologues  appended  to  his 
work,  a  constant  reading  on  fabulous  topics,  and  the  experience 
and  observations  which  a  long  life  had  atforded  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  encouraged  his  design.  His  vast  accumulation  of  ideas 
rendered  it  more  difficult  to  compress  than  to  dilate  bis  poemj 
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his  age,  eighty  years,  alloM'ed  no  time  to  be  concise.  He  pre- 
sumes, however,  that  his  labours  may  be  useful  in  after  agesy  as 
the  passions  of  men  remain ;  and  the  degrees  of  their  activity  only 
difi-er.  To  the  fervor  of  imagination,  to  the  flame  of  poesy, 
he  professes  to  have  yielded  every  licence,  consistently  with  the 
scope  of  his  v/ork.  Such  is  the  grave  statement  of  our  poet. 
We  acknowledge  we  have  not  been  often  scorched  by  his  poetic 
flame  :  perhaps  the  multitude  of  his  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  rep- 
tiles, aflrighted  us  from  the  fire ;  and  our  politics  we  may  have 
derived  from  profounder  sources. 

Deserting  fact  for  fallacy,  we  shall  epitomise  for  our  romantic 
readers  the  author's  prologue  —  which  his  Hibernian  editors 
have  converted  into  an  epilogue  — tracing  the  origin  of  the  work. 
In  times  beyond  our  chronology  — *  in  quell' eta  pre- Adami- 
tica' — it  is  reported,  on  the  authority  of  a  philosopher  of  an- 
cient Memphis,  who  flourished  before  Trismegistus,  that  some 
convulsion  of  nature,  either  produced  by  water,  fire,  or  '  cosa 
diavol  fusse' — the  devil  knows  v/hat — deprived  animals  of  the 
power  of  speech,  which  they  once  enjoyed  in  common  with 
-men.  A  Babel-confusion  followed:  barking,  howling,  hissing; 
lowing,  neighing,  and  the  various  other  prevailing  bestial  dia- 
lects, were  introduced. — This  work  is  presumed  to  have  been 
composed  while  animals  were  yet  '  parlanti.'  It  was  discovered, 
among  the  archives  of  a  pagoda  on  the  coast  of ,  Coromandel, 
marked  in  hieroglyphics  ou  chalk  tablets,  by  a  rich  Englishman, 
favourlteof  the  chief  bramin  who  visited  the  fane.  Aftermost 
earnest  entreaties,  the  sage  old  Bramin  was  influenced  by  the 
English  traveler  to  decipher  this  holy  relic,  and  make  a  trans*- 
lationinto  the  English  language,  that  he  might  distinguish  him- 
self as  a  prodigy  of  learning  among  the  *dotti  Britanni.'  The 
translation,  inscribed  on  parchment,  the  Englishman  preserved  in 
a  tin-  case,  with  an  account  of  the  discovery ;  but  in  his  voyage 
to  England,  driven  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Iceland,  he  per- 
ished with  the  vessel.  Fortunately,  a  Maltese  *  savant,^  Barto- 
lommeo  Gianfichi,  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  on  board  a  Vv'hale- 
ship,  observed  the  mariners  cutting  up  a  fish,  when  they  found 
this  tin-case  in  the  whale's  belly.  Here  the  poet  philosophically 
expresses  his  admiration  hov/  it  could  have  been  sv/allowed — 

*  Che  il  gorgozzul  della  baiena  e  stretto.' 
Since  the  whale's  gullet  is  so  strait. 

The  sailors,  expecting  gold,  are  disappointed-,  and  Messer  Bar- 
tolommeo,  no  linguist,  is  induced,  by  motives  of  vanity,  to  pur- 
chase the  case  and  parchment  for  a  few  'danari.^  He  meets  a 
ship  bound  to  Malta,  and  sends  the  case  to  be  preserved  by 
his  eldest  son  imtil  his  return.  The  savant  dies  in  Poland.  His 
stupid  eldest  son  does  not  long  survive.     The  treasure  descends 
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to  a  second  son,  Messer  Valeric,  an  acute  genius,  who  com- 
municates the  work  to  his  friend  Messer  Casti,  our  po«t,  during 
his  travels  in  Malta. 

This  prologue,  of  one  hundred  and  three  stanzas,  closes  with 
an  apology  for  the  '  strano  linguaggio,'  the  outlandish  gibberish, 
frequently  employed  in  the  work.  In  the  *  eta  pre-Adan^itica,' 
usages  and  diction  of  a  different  nature  prevailed  :  these  the  au- 
thor discovers ;  but  he  is  obliged  to  adoDt  the  modern  titles  of  ma- 
jesty,  count,  baron,  general,  colonel,  &c.  because  the  devil  him- 
self knows  not  what  titles  were  then  in  use — '  neppure  ii  diavola 
li  sa.' 

We  have  led  our  readers  cautiously  around  the  suburbs.  In 
exploring  the  city  itself,  we  shall  not  examine  minutely  every 
street  and  alley  in  this  metropolis  of  politics.  We  shall  pause  at 
the  entrance,  take  a  general  view  of  the  place,  and  wander  at 
random . 

The  work  comprises  a  preface,  twenty-seven  cantos  of  ^  aui- 
mali  parlanti,'  a  supplemental  canto,  four  distinct  apologues, 
and  a  few  notes  illustrative  of  the  text.  No  arguments  are  pre- 
fixed to  the  cantos:  the  subjects  we  now  enumerate: — Debates 
among  the  animals  on  forms  of  government  and  the  choice  of  a 
king— election  of  a  despotic  monarch,  the  lion — his  court  and 
regulations — court  of  the  lioness — coronation— levee,  paw-lick- 
ing {pur  kissing  hands),  and  public  dinner — death  of  the  lion — • 
regency  of  the  lioness — education  of  the  young  lion — club  in 
opposition  to  the  queen-regent — wars  among  the  animals — gal- 
lantry and  licentiousness  at  the  court  of  the  lioness — alliances — 
neutrality,  and  court-banqueting — negotiations — mythology,  re- 
ligious ceremonies — manifestoes — forced  levies  —  marches  of 
armies — defeats,  battles— throne  vacant — funereal  rites  of  the 
second  lion — m.ediations — deputies,  conspiracies,  general  assem- 
blies— deliberations  and  various  opinions  of  quadrupeds,  birds, 
and  reptiles,  on  systems  of  liberty  and  manner  of  government — • 
and  a  conclusion  of  the  work,  by  a  convulsion  of  iiature,  which 
disperses  the  deliberating  assembly. 

By  the  subjects  which  we  have  particularised,  v/ith  the  pre- 
face, and  supplemental  canto  before  unfolded,  our  readers  will 
be  enabled  to  perceive  that  the  poet  has  skimmed  the  whole 
region  of  politics,  through  every  vicissitude  of  season.  Before 
we  terminate  our  remarks,  we  shall  elucidate  the  manner  in 
which  his  narrative  is  conducted,  in  a  rapid  progress  through 
the  first  canto,  to  the  election  of  the  lion. 

The  '  poeta  animaiesco,'  or  bard  of  brutes,  proposes  for  his 
subject  '  the  manners,  usages,  contentions,  wars,  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  animals,  during  their  age  of  reason.'  He  Invokes  the 
zodiac,  which  had  changed  beasts  into  constellations,  to  illu- 
mine his  verse.  He  then  introduces  us  to  a  meeting  of  dele- 
gates from  each  species^  duly  accredited,  at  a  solemn  sitting,  in 
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which  they  proceed  to  examine  synthetically  and  analytically 
every  form  of  government: 

*  —  o  buono  o  tristo, 
Repubblican,  monarchico,  o  pur  misto.* 

Democracy — the  aristocratic  beasts  concur  with  the  author  in 
condemning  a  mixed  government,  which  they  consider  as  her- 
maphroditic, and  containing  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction. 
Of  a  monarchy,  and  its  divine  origin,  the  poet  himself  thus  speaks: 

*  Viene  la  carestia?    vien  la  gragnuola? 
Chi  vive  in  monarchia  non  muor  d'  inedia. 
Vengono  guai?    la  monarchia  consola. 
Manca  danar  ?    la  monarchia  rimedia. 
Del  ciel  sono  i  monarchi  prediletti, 
Ei  ne  dirige  opre,  pensieri,  e  detti. 

Prendi  uom  rozzo,  fanne  un  monarca, 
Tosto  il  favor  del  ciel  sopra  gli  piovej 
Tosto  divien  di  sapienza  un'arca; 
Nella  testa  di  lui  s'  alloggia  Giove. 
Decide,  ordina,  giudica:  un  oracolo 
Tutto  a  un  tratto  divien:  pare  un  miracolo.' 

Canto  i.  St.  17, 1 8. 

Are  seasons  hard?    comes  hail,  comes  scant? 
In  monarchies  none  die  by  want. 
Come  sorrows  ?    monarchy  relieves. 
.Fails  m.oney?    monarchy  retrieves. 
Monarchs,  of  heaven  the  predilect, 
As  heaven  ordains,  think,  speak,  directs 

Take  a  mere  dolt — make  him  a  king. 
Soon  heavenly  favours  round  him  spring; 
His  head  soon  wisdom's  ark  contains  j 
Jove  dwells  already  in  his  brains. 
Decreeing,  judging — not  a  blunder! 
An  oracle  at  once — a  wonder! 

In  these  sentiments  the  animals  agree  with  the  poet.  "Whe- 
ther the  monarchy  shall  be  absolute  or  regulated,  elective  or 
hereditary,  is  the  only  subject  of  debate.  The  powerful  ani- 
mals at  first  oppose  a  despotic  monarchy,  recommend  di- 
stinctions of  rank,  and  an  upper  and  lower  house — 

*  Divider  in  due  camere,  e  in  due  classi, 
Gli  alti  animali  e  gli  animali  bassi.' 

Some  propose  an  elective  monarchy :  the  majority  inclines  to  ab- 
solute sway.  At  the  head  of  the  latter  is  a  large,  fierce,  long-- 
haired,  black-muzzled,  red-eyed,  scowling,  grumbling,  barking, 
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impudent  dog.  Educated  at  college,  he  had  acquired  a  fine 
elocution — 

*  —  gll  uscian  bei  period!  di  bocca/ 

He  had  also  collected  various  political  scraps  into  the  celebrated 
treatise,  *  La  Politica  del  Cane,'  Dog's  Politics.  Although  am- 
bitious, yet  too  wise  to  aspire  to  the  supreme  dominion,  he  en- 
tertained a  secret  understanding  with  the  lion,  whom  he  engaged 
to  support  on  a  promise  of  being  appointed  prime  minister. 
In  a  long  harangue,  he  resists  every  regulation  proposed  to  con- 
trol the  monarchy,  as  entirely  chimerical.  His  speech  is  re- 
ceived with  applause:  but  the  fox  remains  very  shrewdly  ob- 
servant of  his  manoeuvres.  The  horse,  undistinguished  by  any 
poetical  description,  apologises  for  differing  in  opinion  from  his 
friend  the  dog,  but  suggests  that  his  arguments  lead  to  slavery:— 
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Sotto  despota  re,  nulla  tu  sel, 
O  sei  solo  cio  ch'  ei  vuol  che  tu  sia.' 

The  dog,  in  reply,  considers  the  horse  too  scrupulous,  and  sup- 
ports his  own  judgement  by  the  example  of  the  sagacious 
bipeds,  who  usually  prefer  despots  for  their  governors.  This 
fact,  he  contends,  ought  to  decide  the  debate.  An  old  bear, 
however,  who  had  escaped  from  his  chains — a  dancing  bear,  we 
conjecture — indignantly  reproaches  the  dog  for  citing  this  autho- 
rity, and  requires  a  better  precedent  than  that  of  the  absurd  bi- 
peds. Some  sarcasms  pass  between  dog  and  bear;  but  the  lat- 
ter continues  his  speech  in  favour  of  absolute  rule,  and  ends 
amidst  acclamations — • 

*  E  i  molti  bravo  alto  gridavon  bravo !' 
The  many  shouted,  Bravo !  Bravo ! 

A  few  muttered  curses;  but  the  grinnlngs  and  slmperings  of 
powerful  animals  the  dog  construed  into  approbation.  The 
delegates  now  proceed  to  a  poll,  and  examine  minutely  the 
merits  of  the  respective  candidates — a  precaution  which  the 
poet  greatly  prefers  to  the  usage  among  men  of  voting  at  hazard: 

'  —  dare  alia  diavola  il  sufFraglo.' 

The  horse,  v/ho  bears  another  on  his  back,  and  has  no  paws, 
tusks,  or  horns,  is  disqualified.  The  tiger  is  too  cruel :  a  king 
should  be  merciful.  "^J  he  bear  is  at  first  a  favourite  with  the 
democratic  part  of  the  meeting :  but  the  dog,  who  rules  the 
roast  by  his  eloquence,  describes  him,  though  robustj  as  a  block- 
head and  buffoon.  Who  would  have  a  buffoon  for  king? — The 
bear  retorts,  but  is  excluded.  The  stag,  notwithstanding  his 
lofty  antlers,  is  too  cowardly.  The  bull  ii  strong,  but  only  qua-> 
iified  to  rule   ever  cows.     The  ass  —  *  Ch'  il  crederia .'"  Whij 
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would  believe  It  ? — proposes  himself,  boasting  bis  long  ears,  bis 
'  possente  raglio,'  and  other  merits;  but  is  rejected  with  scorn. 
The  mule  is  highly  offended  at  the  affront  offered  to  his  cousin, 
and  makes  a  long  speech  in  his  favour,  until  cried  down  by — 

*  —  a  basso  il  mulo,  il  mulo  a  basso.' 

Other  animals,  absent  on  account  of  distance,  or  engagements, 
are  proposed  by  agents  and  friends;  as  the  tall  giraffe,  and  the 
half-human  ourang  outang.  The  dog,  however,  predetermined, 
insists  that  sovereigns  should  be  perfect  brutes,  or  perfect  men. 
Confusion  of  bipeds  and  quadrupeds  would  be  a  monstrous  po- 
litical corruption.  Besides,  he  cites  various  authorities  from 
*  the  devil  knows  where  ' — d'ctide  tratte,  il  diavolo  lo  sa-,  perhaps 
from  Sioxnt  pubhlico  dritto,  lex  non  scripta,  or  common  law  of 
brutes,  to  prove  that  no  animal  can  be  chosen  king,  unless  per- 
sonally present.  Of  the  dog's  political  information  and  legil 
knowledge,  after  his  elevation  to  the  office  of  minister — although 
he  is  supplanted  by  the  fox  during  the  regency — we  give  our 
readers  an  idea,  by  quoting  the  ninety-sixth  stanza  of  tire  se- 
venth canto: 

*  Questa,  ed  altre  prammatiche,  rescritti, 
Leggi,  dichiarazion,  statuti,  patti, 
Decreti,  avvisi,  m.anifesti,  editti, 
Notificazion,  proclami,  e  altri  atti 
D'autorita  sovrana,  ed  usi  varj 
In  pandette  ridotti,  ed  in  glossarj.' 

Pragmatic  sanctions,  rescripts,  acts. 
Laws,  declarations,  statutes,  pacts. 
Notes,  manifestoes,  proclamations. 
Edicts,  decrees,  notifications ; 
Each  royal  usage  he  collects. 
Framed  into  glosses  and  pandects. 

The  great  majority  of  beasts  now  agree — the  tiger  and  some 
others  dissentient — that  the  competition  shall  rest  between  the 
elephant  and  the  lion.  The  dog  makes  his  panegyric  on  the 
lion,  as  a  bold,  majestic,  and  magnanimous  brute;  and  calum- 
niates the  elephant,  who,  enraged,  imprudently  attacks  the  dog, 
and  loses  the  election.  The  lion  is  proclaimed  king;  establishes 
his  court  in  a  cavern,  amidst  inaccessible  mountains  beyond  the 
Ganges,  overshadowed  with  trees  and  refreshed  by  streams,  with 
two  convenient  little  caves  for  his  bed-c'iamber  and  cabinet,  and 
a  spacious  adjoining  apartment  for  the  lioness.  The  dog  assumes 
the  office  of  prime  minister ;  the  business  of  state  commences ; 
distinctions  of  rank,  orders  of  nobility,  and  numerous  regu- 
lations, are  established  :  and  the  story  proceeds  through  the 
whole  routine  of  politics,  to  a  revolution,  v^-hich  terminates  in 
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notliing,  the  assembly  of  revolutionists  being  dissolved,  as  we 
have  observed,  by  a  convulsion  of  nature. 

This  political  allegory  of  our  aged  poet,  whose  brutes  record 
so  many  '  turns  of  fate  below,'  displays  multifarious  reading 
and  observation,  religious,  physical,  historical,  and  literary. 
His  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles,  speak  and  act  as  accurately  ia 
character  as  can  be  expected  in  such  a  drama.  His  versification 
flows  with  a  familiarity  and  arch  facility  peculiar  to  the  language 
of  *  improvvisatori :'  but  the  work  is  not  rendered  interesting  by 
original  conception,  penetrating  remark,  or  luxuriant  imagery. 
JEven  in  his  separate  apologues,  he  possesses  no  fascinations,  as 
a  fabulist,  of  power  to  seduce  us  from  the  grazia  e  leggiadria  of 
La  Fontaine,  the  elegant  precision  of  Phjedrus,  or  the  unadorned 
sagacity  of -i$lsop.  His  *  Animali  Parlanti'  may  be  sought  to 
supply  political  hints,  in  regions  where  the  maxim  prevails  that 
t\iQ  temerity  of  journalists  ought  to  be  restrained — 

*  —  la  petulanza  esser  dovea  repressa 
E  la  temerita  de'  gazzettieri.'     Cant.  xi. 

They  may  amuse  in  France  or  in  Italy ;  but  in  Britain, 
v/here  political  instruction  yet  flows  from  a  free  press,  the  dis- 
cussions of  bipeds  will  supersede  these  bestial  authorities. 


Art.  VII. — Monumens  Antiques  inedifs,  ou  ftouveHement  expUques, 
Collection  de  Statues^  Bas-reliefs,  Busies,  Peintures,  Mosdiquesy 
Gravures,  Vases,  Inscriptions,  Mtdailles,  et  Instrtimens,  tires 
des  Collections  Nationales  et  particulihres,  et  accompngnes  cVun 
Texte  expHcatif.  Par  J.  L.  Millin,  Conservateur  dcs  Antiques, 
isfc.  de  la  Bibliotheque  Nationale,   ks''c.  i^c>     ^to.     Paris. 

Millin  s   ancient    Afonuments    inedited,   or    newly    explained,   <£fc. 

Imported  by  De  BofFe. 

We  hasten  to  announce  the  first  number  of  this  interesting 
nnd  elegant  work,  which  is  designed  as  a  continuation  of  the 
collections  of  count  Caylus,  published  at  Paris  1756,  in  seven 
volumes  quarto  ;  and  of  Guattani,  published  at  Rome,  from 
the  year  1784  to  1789,  in  six  volumes  of  the  same  size.  The 
numerous  works  of  M.  Millin  in  this  department  render  him 
no  unworthy  follower  of  those  distinguished  antiquaries.  The 
present  undertaking  is  desigtied  to  be  completed  in  six  volumes, 
within  four  years;  each  volume,  printed  by  Didot,  will  contain 
400  pages  of  text,  and  at  least  forty  plates,  in  six  numbers. 
The  number  before  us  comprises  sixty-eight  pages,  and  line 
plates. 

France  possesses  many  antiquities  which  have  not  yet  been 
puhlished  ;  and  if  her  late  acquisitions  (we  have  been  accus;- 
lomed  to  give  them  a  harsher  name)  be  considered,  they  must 
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be  very  numerous.  Those  in  the  possession  of  Individuals 
may  be  injured  or  dispersed;  and  these  M.  MilUn  first  de- 
scribes. From  the  public  collections,  many  ancient  monuments 
have  been  engraven  by  Montfaucon,  Caylus,  Mariette,  Morel, 
Vaillant,  Pellerin,  and  Barthelemy.  Many  others  however  re- 
main, which,  as  they  are  preserved  with  care,  will  be  afterwards 
noticed.  The  engravings  are  peculiarly  exact,  and  finished  v/ith 
more  or  less  care,  according  to  the  nature  and  importance  of  the 
objects  which  they  represent.  Many  are  finely  executed  with 
the  graver  J  others  are  done  with  aqua-fortis,  or  merely  etched. 
Sometimes,  in  each  plate,  there  is  only  a  single  subject,  though 
small ;  sometimes  there  are  two  •■,  but  the  plate,  we  perceive, 
is  counted  only  as  one.  The  explanations  are  more  extensive 
tlian  is  designed  for  antiquaries  alone  ;  but  M.  Millin  has  been 
more  diffuse,  as  his  work,  he  trusts,  will  be  more  generally 
circulated :  for  the  same  reason  he  has  translated  the  classical 
quotations,  and  the  terms  less  commonly  employed. 

Archjeology,  or  the  science  of  antiquity,  is  divided  into  thi-ec 
branches ; — numismatology,  or  the  medallic  science  \  palaeography, 
or  the  science  of  inscriptions;  and  the  monumental  science,  con- 
nected wholly  with  the  art  of  drawing.  In  this  collection  there 
are  remains  of  each  branch. 

The  present  number  contains,  in  seven  dissertations,  the  ex- 
planations of  different  monuments,  represented  in  nine  plates. 
We  shortly  notice  the  contents  of  each. 

First,  is  the  description  of  a  cameo  on  a  sardonyx,  which  re- 
presents the  horses  of  Pelops  ;  found  in  the  cabinet  of  antiquities 
of  the  National  Library,  in  the  manuscript  catalogue  of  which 
it  is  entitled  '  The  conquerors  in  the  race.'  This  dissertation,  if 
we  recollect  i-ightly,  was  published  in  the  Encyclopedic  Maga- 
zine, of  which  M.  Millin  is  the  editor. 

Secondly,  The  explanation  of  a  bronze  medal  of  Heraclium 
In  the  Tauric  Chersonnesus  (plate  iij.  This  medal  is  Im- 
portant in  a  geographic  and  historic  view,  as  it  preserves  the 
names  of  cities  little  known,  and  some  traces  of  the  customs 
of  their  inhabitants.  The  workmanship  is  coarse,  and  repre- 
sents a  bovt'  and  a  club  of  a  very  peculiar  form;  which  lead  the 
author  to  some  observations  on  the  Scythians,  who  inhabited 
the  northern  part  of  the  Tauric  Chersonnesus  where  Plera- 
clium  stood.  The  Scythian  bow,  which  Athenseus  describes 
as  resembling  the  ancient  C,  shares  also  his  attention.  The 
author  supposes  that  '  this  medal  was  struck  previous  to  the 
time  when  the  kings  of  the  Bosporus  fixed  their  residence 
at  Panticapsea,  or  at  least  before  the  reign  of  Perisades  I.  the 
jirst  king  of  the  Bosporus  whose  coins  have  reached  us ;  for 
the  medals  of  Perisades  were  made  by  artists  who  had  some 
idea  of  their  profession.  In  the  present  coin  we  cannot  trace 
even  the  first  elements  of  drawing. 
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Thirdly,  Description  of  a  cinerary  urn  of  a  beautiful  form, 
V/ith  an  inscription,  which  shows  it  to  be  that  of  CjESCnnia, 
mother  of  the  Grapii.  This  urn  was  found  in  the  beautiful 
collection  of  monuments  and  curiosities  of  Van  Hoora, 
member  of  the  academies  of  Cortona  and  Cassei.  M.  Miliin 
describes,  very  shortly,  the  customs  of  the  Romans  in  th-e 
burial  of  their  dead,  and  the  Gssilegium,  or  collection  of  the 
bones.  He  quotes  the  inscriptions  in  which  Cxsennia  is  men- 
tioned, though  the  name  occurs  in  no  work  that  we  have  b'cn 
able  to  discover.  He  observes,  also,  that  the  ornaments  of  the 
urn,  which  consist  of  leaves  of  ivy  and  vines,  show  that  the 
mother  of  the  Grapii  had  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries. 

In  this  work,  M.  Miliin  proposes  to  engrave  and  explain  all 
the  medals  that  have  not  been  hitherto  noticed  in  the  national 
collection.  The  fourth  dissertation  is  consequently  confined 
to  the  description  of  four  medals  of  Panticap^ea,  the  most  con- 
siderable city  of  the  Tauric  Chersonnesus-  He  first  gives  a  short 
history  of  that  city,  then  describes  tlie  medals,  three  of  which 
have  been  hitherto  inedited,  and  the  fourth  badly  figured  in  the 
work  of  Pellerin.  From  the  second,  which  presents  a  head 
with  thick  hair,  crowned  with  ivy,  compared  with  ancient  mo- 
numents and  the  descriptions  of  authors,  M.  Miliin  points  out 
the  difference  between  the  representations  of  Pan  and  Siienus, 
which  have  often  been  confounded.  The  head  in  question  is 
that  of  Pan,  the  emblem  of  Panhcapxa.  Contrary  to  the  opi- 
nion of  Havercamp,  he  shows  that  the  head  on  the  medals  of 
Vibius  Pansa  is  that  of  Pan,  not  of  Siienus. 

The  fifth  dissertation  treats  of  a  Greek  vase,  adorned  with  a 
representation  of  the  death  of  Actjeon.  The  mythological  ques- 
tions which  the  different  monuments  suggest  are  examined  witk 
great  precision;  and  the  author  quotes  many  dissertations  of  thi* 
kind,  to  show  the  advantages  that  have  resulted  from  similar  dis- 
cussions, in  illustration  of  questions  of  literature,  of  arts,  and  of 
remote  antiquity.  "With  respect  to  tlie  fable  of  Act^eon,  he  ex- 
plains the  importance  of  hunting  in  the  early  periods  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  to  what  extent  the  memories  of  able  hunters,  who  cleared 
the  diiFerent  countries  from  %yild  beasts,  were  honoured.  He 
then  engages  in  a  more  particular  explanation  of  this  fable, 
and  points  out  the  inaccuracy  of  some  poets  and  different 
artists :  the  whole  is  finished  by  an  enumeration  and  compari- 
son of  the  monuments  which  represent  this  history,  l^he  vase 
belongs  to  M.  Lenoir,  who  brought  it  from  Italy  j  and  it  is  re- 
presented in  plates  vi  and  vii. 

The  sixth  dissertation  treats  of  a  silver  medal  of  Pacatianus,, 
figured  in  plate  viii,  and  procured  not  long  since.  M.  IVIiilin 
collects  the  diiFerent  opinions  of  raedaillsts  with  respect  to  thi'j 
emperor,  whose  name  does  not  occur  in  any  ancient  author  j 
gnd  he  explains  how  much  his  m.edals,  first  discovered  in  the 
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Pyrenees  by  father  Chamillard,  will  teach  us  of  his  history* 
The  medal  is  important,  inasmuch  as  it  fixes  in  the  clearest 
manner  the  name  of  Pacatianus,  and  the  a?ra  of  his  reign.  It 
establishes  also  the  opinion  of  Chamillard,  supported  by  Eckhell, 
though  not  founded  on  any  ancient  historic  testimony.  From 
all  this,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  Pacatianus  is  only  a  sur- 
name; that  the  real  names  of  the  emperor  were  Titus  Claudius 
Marinus  Pacatianus;  and  that  the  medals  which  bear  the  two 
last  names  should  be  united,  and  placed  between  those  of 
Philip  II.  and  Trajan  Decius.  With  respect  to  the  different 
traits  of  the  figure  of  Marinus  Pacatianus,  who  is  young  and 
has  frizzled  hair ;  and  those  on  the  medals  struck  at  Philippo- 
polis  with  the  legend  QED.  MAPINO,  which  show  the  head  of 
a  bald  old  man,  with  a  long  aquiline  nose,  and  so  characteris- 
tic as  to  appear  a  portrait ;  M.  Millin  thinks  that  the  two  per- 
sons are  different,  though  of  the  same  family;  that  Marinus 
Pacatianus,  crowned  by  the  legions  of  Moesia  and  Pannonia, 
lost  about  this  time  his  father  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Philip- 
popolis,  to  testify  their  attachment  to  him,  paid  divine  honour's 
to  the  memory  of  the  old  man,  as  well  as  that  of  the  emperors. 
The  inscription  was  consequently  confined  to  the  Divine  Mari- 
nus, without  pra3nomen  or  cognomen.  Whatever  m.ay  become 
of  the  different  conjectures  formed  on' the  subject  of  Pacatianus, 
this  medal  is  of  importance,  as  fixing  the  sra  when  T.  C.  M. 
Pacatianus  was  proclaimed  emperor. 

M.  Michaux,  on  his  return  from  Persia,  brought  with  him  a 
rounded  marble,  containing,  on  two  sides,  an  inscription  in 
Persepolitan  characters,  over  v/hich  are  figures  of  animals,  &c. 
undoubtedly  referable  to  the  contents  of  the  inscription.  That 
monument,  which  is  truly  curious,  and  very  different  from  all 
the  Persepolitan  monuments  hitherto  published,  is  at  present  in 
the  cabinet  of  antiquities  of  the  National  Museum.  The  plates 
viii  and  ix  give  a  faithful  copy  of  the  two  sides  of  that 
marble.  M.  Millin,  some  time  since,  sent  models  or  copies  of 
the  inscription  to  different  antiquaries,  who  are  now  employed 
in  deciphering  it;  particularly  to  MM.  Munter,  Herder,  Ouseley, 
Hager,  Henley  *,  and  Silvester  de  Sacy.  M.  Millin  has  inserted 
in  this  number  a  faithful  representation  of  that  marble,  to  render 
it  more  public. 

In  the  seventh  dissertation,  M.  Millin,  after  collecting  the 
labours  of  learned  antiquaries  respecting  the  remains  of  Perse - 
polis,  endeavours  to  determine  the   species  of  animals  repre- 

*  We  liave  been  accidentally  informed  that  the  model  destined  for  this  gen- 
tleman was,  together  witfi  some  other  literary  comniujiications  from  M.  Millin, 
seised  at  the  Custo>n-houi(,  and  (though  repeatedly  claimed,  with  the  offer  of  pay- 
ing any  duty  for  it)  sold,  as  unredeemable.  A  bookseller,  of  the  r.ame  of 
Baines,  bought  it,  and  packed  it  off  to  a  customer  ftt  Liverpool.— The  cast  was  as 
perfect  as  the  muuuiucii  lilsclf, — Editor-, 
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sented  on  this  marble.  He  compares  them  with  those  found  on 
other  monuments  j  he  introduces  some  remarks  on  the  pyrami- 
dal sign,  which  is  the  base  of  the  Persepolitan  alphnbst,  and 
is  placed  on  an  altar ;  and  concludes  the  whole  by  some  obser- 
vations on  the  kind  of  characters,  and  their  position  in  the  in- 
scription. 


Having  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  the  second  number  of 
this  interesting  work  v/hile  our  account  of  the  first  was  at 
press,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  announce  its  con- 
tents. 

Accordincjly,  the  eighth  article  consists  of  a  dissertation  on  a 
disc  in  the  Cabinet  of  Antiques,  known  under  the  name  of  The 
Buckler  of  Scipio.  This  beautiful  monument  is  of  fine  silver, 
and,  weighing  forty- two  marks,  measures  twenty-six  inches  in  dia- 
meter. It  was  found  in  1(556,  by  fishermen,  in  the  Rhone,  near 
Avignon,  v>^ho  broke  its  edges  to  ascertain  the  metal-  Passing 
through  the  hands  of  a  silversmitli  to  those  of  an  antiquary, 
M.  de  May,  the  injuries  it  had  sustained  were  ingeniously  re- 
paired. The  misfortunes  of  this  possessor  obliging  him  to  part 
with  it,  P.  de  la  Chaise  bought  it  for  the  king.  From  Spo.r^% 
explication  it  obtained  the  name  of  Scipio  s  Buckler.  M.  Millin, 
however,  styles  it  the  Disc  of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon^  and  con- 
jectures it  to  have  been  one  of  those  discs  which  the  Greeks 
called  Sic-y.ot,  'jtivaKss,  and  the  Romans  lances  and  tympaJia.  The 
new  name  is  ascribed  to  it  by  M.  Millin  from  his  having  de- 
termined the  subject  to  be  the  bringing  back  of  BriseYs  from 
Agamemnon  to  Achilles.  The  vessel  itself  he  conjectures  to 
have  been  a  nuptial  present  to  some  young  Roman,  from  iiis  pa- 
rents, who  combined  with  their  gift  a  moral  lesson,  from  the 
example  of  the  son  of  Thetis — not  to  indulge  resentment.  The 
Roman  costume  blended  with  the  Greek,  and  the  cast  of  the 
workmanship,  architecture,  &c.  induce  M.  Millin  to  fix  its  date 
to  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus. 

The  ninth  dissertation  presents  a  description  of  antique  altars 
with  Gaulic  inscriptions.  On  the  principal  face  of  one  altar  is 
inscribed  ASTOILVNNO  .  DEO  .  C  .  FABIVS  .  LASCIVOS. 
V .  S  .  L  .  M;  which  is,  A  votive  altar  erected  to  the  God  Astoi/t/n- 
fius,  by  C.Fabius  Lascivos.  As  no  other  monument  has  been  found 
of  this  divinity — excepting  that  at  Tolouse  a  votive  Inscription 
is  preserved  HERCVLI.ILVNNO—M. Millin  considers  both  as 
intending  the  same  Gaulic  divinity.  The  name  Lascivos,  oc- 
curring in  several  other  inscriptions,  is  considered  as  a  surnam-j 
in  the  Fabian  family.  The  second  altar,  of  inarble  also,  is  con- 
secrated to  the  God  Arardus:  ARARDO .  DAEO  .  I .  P  .  F  .  V. 
S  .  L  .  M .  Of  this  divinity  no  mere  is  known  than  of  the  former. 
The  addition  of  A  in  Daeo  is  considered  as  an  error  of  the 
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sculptor.  The  letters  I .  P  .  F  are  supposed  to  stand  for  Juliur 
Puhlii  Filius. 

After  noticing  some  sacrific  vases,  and  other  vessels  of  unu- 
sual shapes,  M.  A*!!!]!)!  points  out  a  third  marble  altar,  con- 
secrated to  the  God  ylbellio,  and  bearincf  this  inscription : 
ABLLIONI  DERROC  BORROCONEIVS  .  V  .  S  .  L  .  M. 
The  first  L  is  taken  for  E ;  and  Marini,  Moniimenti  Arivaliy 
p.  9.  161.  198,  &c.  exhibiting  instances  of  the  like  substitu- 
tion, the  reading  ABELIONl  is  considered  as  certain ;  espe- 
cially as  the  God  AhelUo  is  known  from  other  monuments  found 
in  the  territory  of  Cominges,  called,  when  Gaul  was  subject  to 
the  Romans,  Convene.  Scaliger  and  Gruter  have  preserved 
many  of  these  incriptions.  A'ossius,  Struvius,  Scaliger,  and 
most  critics,  regard  Akellio  as  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks,  the  Sun, 
whom  the  Cretans  styled  AJsAjov,  and  the  Pamphylians,  what- 
ever appertained  to  this  luminary,  AfeAto;  and  AS'eA;^;;.  Apollo 
is  conjectured  to  have  been  called  among  the  Convena,  Abellio  j 
as  he  was  styled  in  other  parts  of  Gaul,  Belenus  and  Bel'mus  ; 
and  at  Aquileia,  Belus:  all  which  names  are  formed  from  the 
Hebrew  Bel^  or  Bal^  the  Sun. 

This  inscription  is  noticed  as  the  fourth  consecrated  to 
Abellio,  but  it  supplies  no  information  concerning  his  worship. 
As  the  word  DERROC  is  unintelligible,  M.  Millin  is  induced 
to  separate  DER  from  the  rest,  and  for  the  first  R  to  substi- 
tute (that  letter  being  ill-formed j  O;  thus  reading  ABELIONI 
DEO.  As  to  the  other  three,  the  two  first  bciiig  very  legible, 
and  the  third  appearing  to  be  C,  it  is  proposed  to  consider 
ihem  as  an  abbreviation  of  the  name  ROC/;/j-,  which  occurs 
in  other  inscriptions  referred  to  in  Muratori  Lxviii.  8.  and 
Gruter  cdxxxvii.  3.  and  was  probably  intended  for  Roscms  ; 
whence  it  is  inferred  that  Rocius  Borroconelusy  who  might  have 
been  descended  from  the  family  Roscia,  or  else  been  a  freed- 
inan  of  it,  consecrated  this  altar  to  the  God  Abellio. 

V  .  S  .  L  .  M,  which  terminate  these  three  inscriptions,  ars 
considered  as  the  initials  of  Votiim.  Solvit.  Libcns.  Merito- 

To  these  observations,  conjectures  are  subjoined  on  a  marble 
bearing  the  name  of  Marcus  Severus. 

The  tenth  number  contains  the  description  of  an  ancient  sar- 
cophagus in  the  Boutin  garden,  known  by  the  name  of  Tivoli^ 
After  a  research  into  the  origin,  name,  and  application  of  sarco-- 
phagi  in  general,  abounding  with  curious  and  learned  authori- 
ties, M.  MilHn  describes  the  one  here  referred  to,  as  exhibiting 
the  bust  of  a  young  man  placed  before  a  piece  of  tapestry,  and 
holding  in  his  hand  a  scroll :  beneath  the  bust  are  baskets  over-, 
turned ;  on  either  side  winged  genii,  holding  garlands  of  flowers 
and  fruits ;  above  these,  masks,  fronting  each  other,  and  se^ 
paratcd  bv  a  thyrsus.  Under  the  garlands  are  also  baskets  over- 
turned, with  birds  peckir^g  at  the  fruit. 
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The  bust  itself  deserves  particular  attention ;  for,  being 
crowned  A\'ith  laurel,  and  holding  a  scroll,  it  evidently  charac- 
terises a  poet  •,  while  the  masks  and  garlands  indicate  his  works 
to  have  been  of  the  pastoral,  georgic,  and  satirical  kind  5  or 
perhaps  of  the  comic. 

The  circumstance  of  the  hand  desen'-es  notice,  as  it  seldom 
occurs  in  ancient  busts,  and  much  less  in  sarcophagi. 

The  poet  is  dressed  like  a  Greek,  in  a  tunic  ox  pallium;  his 
right  hand  is  covered,  and  he  appears  reciting.  The  Greeks, 
and  especially  the  Athenians,  in  this  manner  wore  their  mantles. 
The  circumstance  of  the  crown  is  supposed  to  indicate  not  only 
a  poet,  but  one  who  had  excelled  his  competitors. 

M.  P>lillin  ingeniously  observes,  that  tablets  fpugillares)  would 
have  been-  more  consistent  with  the  character  exhibited  thaa 
the  scroll,  if  intended  to  represent  the  mom^ent  of  composition, 
and  refers  to  the  muse  Calliope  in  the  Museum  of  Arts ;  but 
here  the  roll  is  adopted  to  intimate  that  the  verses  finished  on 
the  tablets  were  transferred  to  it. 

The  drapery  suspended  by  large  knots  behind  the  bust  was 
that  which  served  as  tapestry  for  the  interior  of  apartments, 
and  for  that  reason  was  called  peripetasmd. 

The  four  genii  holding  the  garlands  are  Bacchic,  which  are 
seen  on  other  monviments  performing  a  similar  office;  but  here 
more  immediately  belong  to  the  comedy  or  satire  of  the  poet. 
These  garlands  are  formed  of  bay-leaves  and  berries,  having  ia 
the  midst  a  flower  of  five  petals  ;  above  each  garland  are  masks 
separated  by  a  thyrsus:  on  the  right  of  the  bust.  Pan  is  distin- 
guishable, as  opposed  to  Acratus  or  Ampelus — not  Faunus,  as 
the  work  is  in  the  Greek  style ;  on  the  left,  the  first  mask  is 
Silenus,  confronted  with  Bacchus. 

M.  Millin  refers  to  other  monuments  of  similar  designation. 
A  valuable  one  of  this  kind,  with  a  Greek  inscription,  was  ac- 
quired by  Mr.  Townley  from  lord  Eesborough's  collection.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  public  vi'ill  shortly  know  more  concerning  it. 

The  eleventh  number  exhibits  an  Egyptian  head  in  cameo, 
from  the  collection  of  count  Caylus,  now  in  the  National 
Library.  Having  been  engraven  in  so  incorrect  a  manner  as  to 
leave  the  sex  of  the  representation  uncertain,  it  is  here  more 
faithfully  given,  and  particularly  as  exhibiting  that  style  of  imi- 
tation  in  which  the  taste  and  costume  of  Egyptian  works  were 
copied  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  M.  Millin  judges  the  stone 
in  question  to  have  been  executed  in  Egypt,  under  the  Greek 
kings,  by  an  Egyptian  artist,  formed  in  tlie  Greek  school-  He 
gives  it  as  probable  that  the  subject  is  tlie  portrait  of  an  aged 
vvom-an  much  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Isis,  and  who  v/ishcd 
io  be  exliibited  in  the  appropriate  Egyptian  dress.  The  age  of 
the  face  represented  he  considers  as  incompatible  with  the 
f gures  of  Isis — forgetting,  however,  the  celebrated  passage  in 
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Plutarch  expressive  of  her  great  antiquity : — '  nor',  says  he,  *  can 
this  be  called  the  head  of  an  Egyptian  priestess,  because  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  had  none;  for,'  adds  he,  « if  any  indications  of 
priestesses  exist,  they  belong  to  the  time  when  the  Egyptian 
v.orship  was  perverted  in  Italy.'  How  far  this  assertion  is  re- 
concilable v/ith  the  mention  of  priestesses  in  the  inscription  on 
the  stone  from  Rosetta,  (see  p.  526  of  this  Appendix)  it  remains 
for  M.  Millin  to  adjust. 

The  subject  of  the  twelfth  number  is  a  painting  on  a  Greek 
rase,  which  represents  a  washingof  hands.  As  ablution  was  a  rite 
of  initiation,  and  also  a  ceremony  that  preceded  marriage,  this 
little  vase  is  considered  as  a  present  to  a  young  female,  either 
upon  one  or  the  other  of  these  occasions.  Tlie  figures,  though 
not  correctly  drawn,  are  pleasing;  but  that  of  the  young  female 
at  the  bath  is  much  more  simple  than  the  other. 

We  hope  in  our  next  Appendix  to  notice  the  further  success 
of  this  work. 


Art.  VIII.  —  Histoire  naturelki  generale^  et  particulierey  par  Le 
Clerc  de  Buffon.  Nouvelle  Edition^  accompagnee  de  Notes  par 
C.  S.  Sonni/:i,     Paris. 

^%e  Natural  Histcryiy  both  general  and  particidar^  of  Bujfon.  New 
Edition^  with  Notes,  by  C.  S.  Somiini. 

We  have  already  announced  this  edition  of  BufFon's  Natu- 
ral History,  and  propose'  at  present  to  speak  of  its  progress  and 
some  of  the  more  important  additions.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  M.  Sonnini  designs  to  insert  the  supplements  in  their  pro- 
per places,  to  add  an  account  of  the  quadrupeds  and  birds  dis- 
covered since  the  author's  publication,  and  to  extend  his  Work 
to  reptiles,  fishes,  insects,  worms,  and  the  history  of  plants.  We 
have  received  forty-four  volumes  of  this  work. 

We  formerly  observed  that  the  sixteenth  volume,  (for  so  far 
had  our  former  account  reached)  containing  the  charts  and  de- 
clinations of  the  magnetic  needle,  was  delayed  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  the  observations  of  La  Perouse  and  Labillardiere. 
It  has  now  appeared,  with  the  continuation  of  the  mineralogy. 
M.  Sonnini  may  say,  with  Linnxus,  Lithohgia  mih'i  non  cristas 
eriget;  and  he  has  called  in  the  able  assistance  of  M.  de  la  Me- 
therie  :  but,  on  the  whole,  we  think  the  additioris  very  imper- 
fectly executed.  The  alluvial  theory  of  this  latter  author  is 
added,  and  an  abstract  of  mineralogy,  according  to  the  modern 
discoveries,  inserted  \  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  too  concise,  and 
too  general  for  a  laboured  work  of  this  kind,  profescing  to  em- 
brace the  entire  scope  of  natural  history. 
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The  history  of  animals  is  greatly  improved  by  the  numerous 
and  valuabk  additions  of  Sonnini,  Latreille,  Virey,  &c.  Sonnini 
has  made  many  considerable  ones  to  the  articles  of  tiger,  con- 
guar,  puma.  He  has  added  a  description  of  the  booted  lynx  from 
Bruce.  Latreille  has  given  an  account  of  the  black  panther 
in  the  Tower,  and  greatly  augmented  the  articles  hysena,  rhino- 
ceros, and  mole.  Virey  and  Sonnini  have  added  to  the  account 
of  the  elephant,  and  the  latter  to  the  fennec.  To  the  history 
of  the  butFalo,  Sonnini  has  made  considerable  additions,  and 
shown  that  it  is  distinct  from  the  ox,  and  that,  though  they  live 
together,  they  never  copulate.  The  yak,  or  the  buffalo  v/ith 
the  horse's  tail,  is  described  from  Pallas  :  it  has  been  already 
noticed  in  our  review  of  the  Embassy  to  Thibet.  Sonnini  in.-, 
forms  us  that  there  are  three  races  of  zebu,  distinguished  by 
their  size.  From  professor  Allamand  are  derived  some  valuable 
additions  to  the  articles  of  tapir  and  rein-deer.  He  has  described 
also  the  gazelle  with  a  cavity  on  his  back,  brought  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  captain  Gordon;  and  the  gnou,  a  rumi* 
nant  animal  of  the  size  of  an  ass,  from  the  extremity  of' Africa. 
The  hucque  and  the  guernul  of  Chili  resemble  the  lama,  and  have 
been  confounded  with  it,  but  are  distinguished  by  Sonnini.  The 
sloth-bear  and  the  megatherium  are  now  well  known.  Various 
smaller  animals  from  Chili  are  described  by  Sonnini,  and  seve- 
ral by  M.  Pallas,  which  are  too  numerous  to  mention  particu- 
larly. Some  of  the  animals  described  from  Pallas  are  called 
flying-cats,  because  they  .have  wings  like  bats,  though  they 
greatly  differ  from  this  genus.  The  calago,  an  animal  which 
connects  the  makis  and  the  jerboas,  is  described  by  Sonnini  as 
well  as  Viscaque  j  it  resembles  the  fox  as  much  as  it  does  the 
rabbit.  Several  phoc^e  are  inserted  from  the  descriptions  of 
Molina.  The  platypus,  or  ornithoronchus,  is  noticed  under  the 
name  of  bec-d'oiseau. 

The  thirty-fourth  volum.e  is  concluded  by  a  methodical  ar- 
rangement of  the  quadrupeds  by  Latreille,  who  has  greatly 
proiited  by  the  labours  of  Cuvier  and  La  Cepede. 

The  thirty-fifth  and  thirty- sixth  volumes  contain  the  history 
of  apes.  Lr.treille  has  made  many  additions  to  -the  text  of 
BuiFon.  '  The  fellow-labourer,'  says  he,  '  of  the  learned  and 
respectable  Sonnini,  so  worthy  to  become  the  editor  of  the 
works  of  the  French  Pliny,  who  honoured  him  with  his  friend- 
ship, and  communicated  to  him  so  miany  valuable  remarks, 
having  been  entrusted  with  that  part  which  relates  to  apes,  I 
have  concentrated  all  my  pov/ers  to  justify  his  confidence,  and 
endeavoured  to  render  the  history  of  these  animals,  published  by- 
EufFon,  as  complete  as  pos'sible.'  Latreille  seems  to  have  col- 
lected from  the  most  approved  works  and  the  most  respectable 
travelers.   Those  cf  Audibert,  Cuvier,  Gcotrroy,  and  La  Cepede, 
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have  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  him :  he  has  added  consi- 
derably to  the  article  of  the  orang-outang — a  species  of  ape  pe- 
culiarly interesting,  by  the  strong  relation  it  bears  to  man.  He 
shows,  however,  that  it  differs  very  widely:  and  concludes 
that  the  orang-outangs,  though  more  resembling  man  than  the 
■C'ther  apes,  have  yet  an  organisation  that  separates  them  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  us,  and  places  them  with  other 
animals. 

T]:.£  differences  pointed  out  are,  first,  that  the  occipital  foramen 
is  £^.ythcr  back  than  ours  ;  so  that,  when  placed  on  the  hinder 
feet,  tiie  head  is  not  balanced.  Their  eyes  are,  in  that  situation, 
turned  upward,  and  they  only  look  directly  forward  when  the 
animal  is  placed  on  four  feet.  2.  The  pelvis  has  the  plane  of 
its  aperture  parallel  to  the  spine  ;  and  so  strait,  says  Cuvier, 
that  it  cannot  furnish  a  sufficient  base,  nor  equal  attachments  to 
the  trunk— consequently,  the  body  cannot  remain  in  a  perpendi- 
cular situation.  3.  The  hind  feet  do  not  rest  on  the  v/holc 
plane,  but  only  on  the  external  edge,  presenting  in  consequence  no 
point  of  support.  We  see  therefore,  by  their  conformation,  that 
nature  has  formed  them  to  climb  with  ease.  4.  The  hollow  of 
the  thigh  bone,  in  which  the  patella  moves  when  we  extend  the 
leg,  is  so  short,  the  flexor  muscles  are  inserted  so  low,  that  the 
orang-outang  remains  constantly  with  its  knees  half  bent.  5.  The 
Jarynx  cannot  articulate  any  sound,  as  the  air  fills  two  con- 
siderable cavities  placed  in  front  of  the  neck,  and , communica- 
ting with  the  trachea  before  it  passes  through  the  glottis.  6.  The 
thumb  is  so  short  that  it  cannot  be  of  any  use.  7.  The  max- 
illary bone,  as  in  all  the  mammaha,  except  man,  is  divided  by  a- 
suture  between  the  canine  tooth  and  the  last  of  the  incisors,  so 
that  these  are  all  fixed  in  the  intermaxillary  bone. 
;  Latreille  has  also  made  considerable  additions  to  the  natural 
history  of  the  gibbon.  He  has  given  the  history  of  the  ape  of 
Warmb,  described  in  the  Journal  de  Physique  of  1798;  and 
introduced  the  black  ape  spoken  of  by  Vaillant,  as  well  as  the 
rhesus  of  Audibert.  Various  additions  of  less  importance  we 
have  observed,  which  would  detain  us  too  long  were  we  to 
dwell  upon  them;  and  this  last  genus  of  the  manmialia  is  con- 
eluded  by  a  table  of  every  species  of  ape  hitherto  known. 

The  thirty-seventh  volume  begins  with  the  history  of  birds, 
in  which  we  find  very  copious  and  important  additions  to  the 
text  of  BufFon.  The  general  history  of  birds  has  been  greatly 
augmented  by  Virey ;  and  the  rest  of  the  volume  treats  of  the 
eagles,  Sonnini  has  added  to  the  history  of  the  common  eagle, 
and  described  many  new  species  (at  least  ten)  unknown  to 
BulFon. 

I'he  thirty-eighth  and  thirty-ninth  volumes  contain  descrip- 
tions of  the  other  carr.ivcrous  birds  of  the  same  family,  in 
which  the  additions  by  Virey  and  Sonnini  are  very  numerous. 
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tn  the  fortieth  volume  is  an  account  of  the  nocturnal  birds  of 
prey ;  and  it  concludes  with  those  which  cannot  fly ;  viz.  the 
ostrich,  the  cassowary,  the  solitary,  &c.— In  these  articles  we 
trace  numerous  additions  by  the  same  hands. 

The  forty-first  and  forty-second  volumes  contain  the  bus- 
tards, turkeys,  and  the  rest  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe  ;  the  forty- 
third,  the  quails,  the  pigeons,  and  turtles^  with  the  continuation 
of  the  partridges ;  the  forty-fourth,  the  crows,  the  pies,  the 
jays,  the  rolliers,  and  the  birds  of  Paradise. — We  perceive 
chiefly  the  additions  of  Virey  in  the  forty-third,  and  of  Sou- 
nini  in  the  forty-fourth  volume  :  they  are  numerous  and  im- 
portant. 

In  the  forty-fiftli,  Sonnini  describes  several  of  the  birds  of 
Paradise  which  BufFon  had  not  seen;  and  the  history  of  the 
stares  follows. — We  next  find  that  of  the  trompiales  (icteri), 
with  a  variety  of  new  species  $  of  the  merulae,  included  by  Lin- 
nseus  with  the  thrushes,  the  blackbirds,  and  ouzels  of  this 
country  ;  to  which  many  new  species  are  added.  And  this  little 
race  fills  the  whole  of  the  forty-sixth  volume. 

The  forty-seventh  contains  the  grosbeaks ;  to  which  Virey, 
one  of  our  editor's  fellow-labourers,  has  added  many  new  species. 
Sonnini  contributes  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Canary-birds,  spar- 
rows, &c.  by  many  novelties.  The  forty-eighth  volume  con- 
tains the  new  species  of  finches,  tanagrcs,  siskins,  &c. — In  the 
forty-ninth  are  the  ortolans,  &c.  communicated  by  Sonnini ; 
and,  in  the  fiftieth,  some  new  species  of  agomi  (psophiaL.), 
the  trumpeter,  with  various  corrections,  by  the  same  author. 
In  this  volume,  Virey  describes  many  new  species  of  the  fly- 
catcher, and  Sonnini  communicates  some  new  observations  re- 
specting the  larks. 

The  fifty-first  volume  contains  the  sequel  of  the  history  of  the 
larks  bv  Sonnini,  and  of  the  beccaficos  by  V^irey.  The  figuiers, 
the  warblers,  are  described  by  the  same  author  in  the  fifty - 
second  volume  ;  and  the  remaining  birds  (for  the  list  would  be 
endless)  in  the  subsequent  ones.  The  sixtieth  is  the  last  which 
has  reached  us  on  the  subject  of  ornithology  ;  and  it  is  con* 
eluded  by  a  memoir  of  J.  C.  Lapierre,  on  the  laying  of  birds, 
and  their  incubation.  This  essay  contains  some  curious  re- 
marks, which  we  cannot  at  this  time  enlarge  on.  The  subject 
will  again  occur  to  us  very  soon. 

The  birds  and  minerals  were  the  last  parts  of  natural  history 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  BufFon ;  but  modern  discoveries 
have  greatly  added  to  the  other  branches  with  which  that  cele- 
brated naturalist  was  imperfectly  acquainted.  It  is  the  object  of 
Sonnini,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  to  supply,  his  defects ; 
and  we  shall  now  announce,  as  we  have  room  for  a  little  morCj 
the  works  which  have  been  published  with  this  view, 

App.  Vol.  35.  2  Q.      . 
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The  first,  in  the  order  of  publication,  is  the  general  and  par* 
ticular  history  of  the  reptiles.  In  ah  introduction  of  300 
pages,  the  author,  M.  Daudin,  gives  a  general  description  of 
reptiles,  and  afterwards  treats  of  them  in  a  philosophical  view, 
<lescribing  their  more  important  organs  and  their  principal 
functions.  This  part  of  the  work  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  the 
relations  of  this  class  of  animals  to  the  rest  of  the  animal 
kingdom  are  clearly  pointed  out.  The  first  volume  contains 
the  methodical  arrangement  of  these  animals  by  Klein,  Lauremi, 
Scopoli,  and  Linnaeus,  with  the  corrections  of  Gmelin,  La  Ce- 
pcde,  Brogniart,  and  Latreille.  In  the  second  volume  we  find 
a  description  of  the  tortoises,  the  crocodiles,  the  caymans,  and 
the  dragonsj 

The  two  first  volumes  of  the  moluscse,  or  animals  withouC 
vertebrre,  and  whose  circulating  fluid  is  white,  have  also  ap- 
peared. M.  Montfort  begins  with  general  observations,  and  is 
led  by  them  to  a  short  theory  of  the  earth — -but  too  incomplete 
-to  admit  of  any  analysis  or  criticism  :  he  lias  promised  to  pub- 
lish it  at  greater  length.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  coriaceous 
moluscse,  to  the  cuttle-fish  (sepia),  the  ink-fish  (loligo),  and  the 
polypi.  Under  the  latter  head,  he  speaks  of  the  monstrous  po- 
lypi mentioned  by  Pliny  ;  and  we  have  noticed  in  our  jour- 
nal— if  we  mistake  not,  from  the  observations  of  Spallanzani — 
some  account  of  polypi  so  large,  as  to  lead  to  a  suspicion  that 
swimmers  may  be  sometimes  drowned  by  being  entangled  in 
their  spreading  antennse.  This,  however,  is  a  pygmy  to  that 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  who  tells  us  that  in  the  Great  Ocean  (the 
Atlantic)  there  are  fishes  whose  antennas  are  so  widely  spread, 
that  they  cannot  pass  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  that  they 
sometimes  attack  ships  with  a  design  to  sink  them.  M.  Mont- 
fort, who  should  have  been  superior  to  these  idle  tales,  speaks, 
from  the  report  of  a  captain  from  St.  Malo,  of  a  ship  being 
attacked  by  one  of  these  monfters,  which  however  failed  iu 
sinking  it.  The  kraken  of  Pontoppidan  is  again  revived ;  but 
.this  old  story  evidently  arose  from  some  submarine  elevation, 
which  formed  a  shallow  of  little  comparative  extent — as  will  be 
.evident  from  perusing  the  good  prelate's  narrative,  who  v,fas  him- 
self misled. 

Two  volumes  of  the  natural  history  of  Crustacea  and  insects 
have  also  been  published.  These  are  the  works  of  Latreille; 
for,  as  in  the  volumes  on  reptiles  and  moluscae,  M.  Sonnini  is 
the  editor  only.  These  volumes  are  introductory,  and  contain 
5ome  curious  details  on  their  instincts  and  manner  of  living. 
The  latter  affords,  to  diose  who  have  patience  to  observe  it,  soni« 
curious  and  striking  facts. 

The  author  next  describes  the  means  of  taking  and  preserving 
insects,  and  adds  some  very  just  remarks  on  the  nomenclature  oi 
colours,  as  relating  to  entomology. 
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■  In  tlie  second  volume  he  treats  of  the  external  and  internal 
organisation  of  insects,  as  well  as  their  mode  of  reproduction. 
The  volume  concludes  with  an  explanation  of  the  different  en- 
tomological systems,  particularly  those  of  Geoffrey,  Schceffer, 
Fabrlcius,  Olivier,  Cuvier,  Lamarck,  and  Dumeril ;  as  well  as 
his  own.  We  shall  of  course  return  to  these  volumes,  when 
more  complete.  We  may  however  add,  that  there  is  lately 
published  at  Paris  a  descriptive  account  of  Reaumur's  Memoirs 
on  Insects,  by  which  the  reader  can  easily  refer  to  any  particu- 
lar subject  in  his  collection. 


Art.  lX.—Jn;jaIes  de  Chymie.     Tomes  XXXVIII  et  XXXIX. 

Paris. 

.  Annals  of  Chemistry.    ( Cotitlnued from  Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  S^^'J 

1  HE  contents  of  these  volumes  furnish  no  subject  of  intro- 
ductory remark;  so  that  we  shall  pursue  the  different  articles 
in  their  oi'der,  omitting,  as  usual,  the  accounts  of  English  works, 
or  English  discoveries,  that  have  been  published  in  cur  own 
language.  We  may  however  observe,  to  avoid  interruption, 
that  the  continuation  of  the  Inquiries  on  the  Laws  of  Affinity, 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  examination  of  the  Butch  memoir  on 
the  Change  of  Aqueous  Vapour  into  Air,  occur  in  the  38th 
-volume. 

The  report  of  MM.  Guyton  and  Vauquelln  respecting 
M.  Thenard's  *  Memoir  on  the  Combination  of  the  Tartareous 
Acid  with  Salifiable  Bases,  as  well  as  the  Properties  of  the  Salts 
resulting  from  this  Combination,'  demands  our  attention.  It 
relates  to  the  triple  combinations  of  M'hich  this  acid  is  suscep- 
tible in  many  well  known  substances,  as  the  sel  de  seignette, 
martial  tartar,  and  emetic  tartar.  Though  IM.  Thenard  has 
greatly  added  to  our  knowledge  in  this  respect,  the  minute 
detail  of  a  report  is  incapable  of  abridgement.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  the  tartrites  are  susceptible  of  further  com- 
bination, and  that  these  triple  salts  have  peculiar  properties. 
Some  have  for  their  basis  two  alkalis  j  others  an  alkali  and  an 
earth,  an  alkali  and  a  metal,  or  an  earth  and  a  metal.  Many 
of  these  bases,  which  are  separated  by  alkalis  from  their  simple 
combinations  with  tartareous  acid,  no  longer  admit  of  separa- 
tion, when  united  in  the  triple  salt.  A  variety  of  important 
and  accurate  analyses  of  substances  used  in  the  arts  and  in 
.medicine  are  added ;  of  which  it  is  of  consequence  to  know  the 
proportion  of  the  component  parts. 

The  abstract  of  a  memoir,  by  M.  Lehof,  on  Galvanism,  has, 
-from  the  period  of  its  communication,  lost  sonewhat  of  its  no- 
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velty,  though  it  is  In  many  respects  valuable.     The  existence 
of  a  fluid  current  has  not  been  demonstrated,  and  its  direction 
is  still  more  uncertain.     The  object  of  this  memoir,  therefore, 
is  to  prove  not  only  the  existence  of  a  very  subtile  fluid  in  the 
Galvanic  chain,  but,  in  the  application  of  difl^erent   chains  to 
animal  arches,  very  unequivocal  marks  of  its  direction  :  it  Is 
to  demonstrate,  that,  by  the  assistance  of  some  general  rules, 
we   can  determine,  a  priori,    in  a   great  number  of  different 
chains,  the  direction  of  the  current  •,  and,  reciprocally,  that,  the 
direction  and  nature  of  the  parts  of  the  chain  being  given,  it  is 
possible  to  determine,  at  least  in  certain  cases,  their  respective  ' 
positions ;  and  by  the  Interposition  of  new  bodies  In  the  chain, 
or  some  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  parts  which  compose 
it,  to  direct  the  Galvanic  fluid  at  pleasure,  or  reduce  It  to  a 
state  of  rest.     The  knowledge  of  these  phsenomena  depends  on 
a  singular  fact — that  the  Galvanic  fluid.  In  Its  passage.  Is  accu- 
mulated at  the  parts  where  the  armature  Is  applied ;  and  from 
the  same  fact  we  can  ascertain,  at  small  distances,  the  nature  of 
the  metals,  by  what  may  be  styled  their  Galvanic  affinity. — V/e 
are  sonry  that  we  cannot  give  a  fuller  account  of  this  memoir, 
which  is  expanded  into  a  variety  of  physiological  and  philosophi- 
cal points.     We  may  just  remark,  however,  that  the  passage 
of  this  fluid  through  the  nerves  Is  seemingly  not  equally  easy  ; 
and  that  it  moves  more  freely  from  their  extremities  to  their 
roots  than  In  the  opposite  direction.    This,  nevertheless,  may  be 
partly  owing  to  the  defence  of  their  coats  ;  for,  in  the  extremi- 
ties, these  Involucra  are  lost.     Another  circumstance,  which  we 
ought  to  notice,  Is  the  order  in  which  the  Galvanic  fluid  is  con- 
tained, or  capable  of  being  accumulated  in  difi^erent  substances. 
It  is  In  the  least  quantity  in  zinc,  and  successively  increases  in 
lead,    tin,   mercury,  bismuth,  copper,   silver,   and  plumbago. 
Each  succeeding  metal  consequently  loses  a  portion  of  the  Gal« 
vanic  fluid  when  In  contact  with  that  v/hich  precedes  it. 

M.  Dabit  communicates  some  Reflexions  on  the  Difference 
cf  the  Acetous  and  Acetic  Acids.     Our  readers  may  recollect 
that  this  subject  has  occasioned   some  discussion.     M.   Adet 
concluded,  from  his  experiments,  that  there  Is  no  difl'erence,  ex- 
cept in  the  quantity  of  water — the   acetic  acid  being  most  con- 
centrated: yet  to  this  our  author  off'ers  some  striking  objections, 
particularly  the  pungent   smell  and  taste  of  the  acetic  acid, 
which  are  not  destroyed  by  dilution  ;  and   its  Immediate  action 
on  copper,  which  the  acetous  acid  only  dissolves,  when  oxy- 
dated.     M.  Chaptal  supposes  that  the  difference  consists  in  the 
acetic  acid  possessing  a  smaller  proportion  of  carbone.    Our  au- 
thor, from  several  experiments,  appears   to  have   proved  that 
the  acetic   acid  has  a   larger  proportion  of  oxygen,  and    that 
u'ith  pot-ash  it  is  really  in  the  state  of  acetous  acid  j  but  that 
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It  obtains  Its  additional  oxygen  from  the  sulphuric  acid,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  separated. 

An  abstract  of  a  work  of  Lampadius  follows.  It  is  entitled, 
*  Essays,  in  the  small  and  the  great  Way,  on  the  Means  of  ex- 
tracting Sugar  from  the  White  Beet,  with  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical Considerations  on  this  Subject.'  This  work  is  in  German, 
but  has  been  translated  into  French,  though  the  translation  is,  v/e 
believe,  not  yet  published.  The  abstract  is  taken  from  the  trans- 
lation, but  is  too  full  of  detail,  and  not  sufficiently  interesting 
to  detain  us. 

M.  Pissis'  *  Experiments  on  the  Ashes  of  some  Woods* 
were  suggested  by  observing  that  those  of  the  poplar-tree  form- 
ed a  frit — an  imperfect  vitrification.  He  finds  the  ashes  of  the 
white  poplar  more  abundant  in  salts  than  those  of  the  oak, 
contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  the  hardest 
woods  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  pot-ash.  The  other 
species  of  poplar  greatly  differ  in  the  proportion  of  saline  mat- 
ter they  furnish,  which,  in  our  author's  opinion,  seems  to 
make  an  objection  to  the  common  dogma,  that  plants  of  the 
same  species  agree  in  their  medical  virtue.  The  latter  how* 
ever  is  very  remotely  connected  with  the  chemical  analysis. 
The  rotten  wood  affords  more  ashes  than  the  sound.  The 
hydrogen  seems  to  be  dissipated,  and  the  carbone  to  be  separated 
in  combustion.  .  This  only  holds,  however,  when  the  rotten 
wood  has  not  been  percolated  by  water.  In  re-fusing  the  ashes, 
a  part  of  the  weight  is  lost ;  but  this  arises  from  the  loss 
of  carbonic  acid  ;  for  the  ashes  gain  in  value  as  they  are  more 
rich  in  salt ;  and  when  they  form  a  frit,  this  must  be  pounded, 
previous  to  the  lixiviation  5  since  water  will  not  otherv^-ise  ex- 
tract the  saline  matter. 

M.  Guyton's  '  Report  of  the  Mechanical  Lamp  of  MM.  Car- 
cel  and  Carreau.'  This  is  an  improvement  of  Argand's  lamp. 
The  light  of  the  lamp  is  more  than  equal  to  that  of  eleven 
candles  ;  but  we  cannot  appreciate  its  value,  as  the  description 
is  not  illustrated  by  a  plate.  The  report  is  wholly  in  its  fa- 
vour ;  and  the  oil  appears  to  be  raised  by  a  piston,  set  in  motion 
by  a  spring. 

M.  Proust's  *  Experiments  on  Platina '  will  not  admit  of 
abridgement ;  and  we  less  regret  our  inability  in  this  respect, 
as  the  experiments  have  appeared  in  our  language — we  believe, 
in  the  Philosophical  Magazine. 

*  Account  of  an  Oil  extracted  from  the  Comus  Sanguinea  of 
Linnaeus,  by  M.  Margueron.'  This  oil  is  desiccalive— pre- 
pared from  the  berries  by  expression — and  belongs  to  the  second 
class,  as  distinguished  by  Fourcroy.  It  is  a  real  oil,  and  burns 
with  freedom;  and  has  no  unpieasing  odor  or  taste,  when  used 
as  food. 

JVI*  Dubui  has  communicated  some  observations  on  Op\\UA 
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and  its  composition,  followed  by  different  processes  to  obtain  it 
from  the  white  poppy  (the  papaver  somniferum).  It  is  singu- 
lar, that,  in  this  inquiry,  which  is  apparently  extensive,  he 
should  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  Amoenitates  Exoticje  of 
Koempfer,  who  gives  very  ample  information  on  the  subject. 
From  his  experiments,  it  appears  that  the  opium  usually  im- 
ported is  not  the  genuine  extract  of  the  stalks,  leaves,  or  the 
green  heads  of  the  white  poppy,  for  it  is  contaminated  with 
many  impurities;  and  would  not,  if  pure,  exhale  the  nauseous 
smell  so  distinguishable  in  it  while  moist.  For  the  same  rea- 
sons, it  is  not  the  inspissated  juice  of  a  decoction  of  poppy- 
heads.  Those  from  Egypt  are  not  apparently  different  from 
the  poppy-heads  of  France.  He  concludes,  from  his  experi- 
ments, that  the  opium  of  the  East  is  the  dry  extract  of  every 
species  of  white  poppy,  taken  from  the  earliest  period  of  their 
flowering  to  that  .of  their  maturity ;  then  mixed,  and  reduced 
to  a  proper  consistence  with  the  stinking  mass  arising  from  the 
stalksj  leaves,  and  green  capsules  of  the  same  poppies,  bruised 
and  fermented  to  the  point  necessary  to  develop  the  nauseous 
smell.  There  is  however  a  kind  of  opium,  in  tears  or  globules, 
which  exudes  from  the  heads  of  those  poppies  which  are  nearer 
to  the  globular  than  the  conoid  form.  This  last  kind  is  almost 
v/holly  soluble  in  water,  more  pure,  less  bitter  and  acrid  to  the 
taste,  and  less  nauseous  to  the  smell. 

*  A  Description  of  the  different  Manufactures,  either  of 
Amalgamation  or  Foundery,  used  in  the  Manufactory  of  Hals- 
bruck,  near  Freyburg,  by  J.  P.  Fragoso.'  This  httie  manual  is 
intended  for  the  use  of  visitors  and  students :  the  abstract  is 
communicated  by  M.  Bouillon  la  Grange,  but  is  incapable  of 
abridgement,  and  would  also  be  unintelligible  without  the 
plates. 

An  abstract  of  Dumas's  Principles  of  Physiology  follows — a 
work  we  have  long  had  in  our  hands,  but  do  not  find  suih- 
ciently  interesting  to  form  an  article  in  our  journal. 

A  very  satisfactory  memoir,  '  on  the  Acid  Waters  which  re- 
sult from  the  Manufacture  of  Starch,'  by  M.  Vauquelin,  next 
occurs.  The  acid  is  in  so  large  a  quantity,  that  it  seemed  to 
merit  notice  ;  and  it  appears  to  be  the  effect  of  some  degree  of 
fermentation.  This  fluid  contains  the  acetous  acid,  ammonia, 
phosphat  of  lime,  an  animal  substance,  and  alcohol.  The  fer- 
mentation of  the  farinaceous  matter  produces  the  alcohol  and 
the  acid.  The  ammonia  is  derived  from  the  decomposition  oi 
the  gluten  or  animal  matter  of  the  farina  ;  and  the  phosphat 
of  llrne  existed  originally  in  the  flour.  It  is  apparently  sus- 
pended in  a  minute  division,  or  dissolved  by  means  of  the  acid. 
The  loss  of  starch  in  the  preparation  is  considerable ;  but  it 
is  indispenijable  j  for,  without  the  formation  of  the  acid,  thi| 
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gluten  would  not  be  separated  -,  and  the  starch  would  neither 
be  so  white,  nor  crackle  under  the  fingers,  when  bruised  *. 
Perhaps  the  acid  may  be  useful  in  manufactures  or  chemical 
processes ;  but  on  these  points  M.  Vauquelin  is  unable  to 
decide,  as  he  is  not  acquainted  with  the  comparative  value 
of  vinegar,  or  of  the  refuse  of  the  starch  employed  in  feeding 
hogs. — M.  Deyeux,  in  a  note  subjoined,  communicates  the 
analyses  of  the  same  waters,  by  MM.  Le  Sage  and  Parimentier. 
These  are  not,  however,  so  complete  or  satisfactory  as  the 
analyses  of  Vauquelin ;  but  he  adds,  that,  according  to  the 
grain  or  water  employed,  the  acid  fluid  contains  some  addi- 
tional ingredients. 

Mr.  Woodhouse  has  published  some  observations  on  the  ob- 
jections of  Dr.  Priestley  to  the  Antiphlogistic  System,  in  the 
Medical  Repository,  an  American  collection.  These,  and 
some  remarks  in  a  separate  publication,  are  abridged  in  th^ 
present  vc^ume ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  perceive  that  this 
chemist,  though  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  Lavoisier,  finds 
some  of  Dr.  Priestley's  objections  correct.  In  these  experi- 
ments, however, — viz.  in  that  where  zinc  was  reduced  by  car- 
bone, — a  new  gas  was  discovered,  which  burns,  when  lighted, 
in  common  air ;  detonates,  though  feebly,  with  oxygenous  gas, 
and  requires  a  large  quantity  of  it.  It  is  lighter  than  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  heavier  than  carbonated  hydrogen — the  weight 
being  nearly  that  of  atmospheric  air.  When  inflamed  pver  oil 
or  mercury,  it  aiFords  no  water  ;  and  it  then  leaves  carbonic 
acid  air  in  perfect  purity.  The  same  gas  is  obtained  by  treating 
oxyd  of  zinc  with  plumbago,  and  exposing  carbonate  of  barytes 
with  pulverised  charcoal  to  the  fire.  Charcoal,  in  a  porcelain 
tube,  heated  red,  will  produce  the  same  air,  if  carbonic  acid 
gas  be  repeatedly  passed  through  it.  This  is  therefore  an  oxy- 
dated  gas  of  carbone. 

To  prevent  any  interruption,  we  shall  pursue  the  same  sub- 
ject as  treated  in  the  thirty-ninth  volume. 

M.  Guyton  read  to  the  National  Institute  a  memoir  on  the 
Combustion  of  the  Oxydated  Gas  of  Carbone  without  Keat. 
He  found  that  the  carbone  was  in  a  very  different  state  from 
that  in  which  it  forms  the  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogenated 
carbonic  gas  \  and  is  not  in  a  condition  to  act  on  a  solution  of 
metals  the  most  easily  reducible.  It  may,  he  found,  be  in 
part  burnt  by  the  oxygen  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  and 
then  acquires  all  the  properties  of  the  carbonic .  acid  ;  but  this 
combustion  operates'  only  gradually,  as  if  the  affinity  M'ere 
chiefly  determined  by  the  mass  of  oxygen  in  action  5  and,  in 
reality,  it  is  only  reduced  to  carbonic  acid  by  operating  re- 
peatedly on  the  same  gas.     MM.  Desormes  and  Clement  have, 
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however,  elucidated  the  subject  more  completely,  hi  a  memoir 
*  on  the  Reduction  of  the  White  Oxyd  of  Zinc  by  Charcoal, 
and  on  the  Oxydated  Gas  of  Carbone  which  results  from  it.* 
Their  experiments  are  varied  and  minute  ;  but  we  cannot  fol- 
low them  closely.  They  have  clearly  proved  the  existence 
of  an  aerial  oxyd  of  carbone,  whose  proportions  of  carbone 
vary  from  46  to  52  parts  in  100,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
charcoal  employed,  and  the  temperature  at  which  the  mixture 
is  made.  It  is  singular  that  this  gas  cannot  be  produced  directly 
by  uniting  the  given  quantities  of  carbone  and  oxygen,  and  that 
it  is  only  formed  by  adding  carbone  to  carbonic  acid.  They  in 
vain  attempted  to  form  it  by  suffering  oxygen  to  pass  slowly 
over  red-hot  charcoal :  the  result  was  only  carbonic  acid,  unless 
it  remained  long  in  contact  with  the  carbone.  A  striking  expe- 
riment was  that  in  which  the  hydrogen  decomposes  the  car- 
bonated gas  by  taking  away  its  oxygen.  The  abundance  of  the 
former  principle  is  perhaps  necessary  to  the  decomposition,  and 
is  analogous  to  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  with  phosphorus,  where 
the  greatest  affinity  is  determined  by  the  largest  mass.  Its 
action  on  vegetable  and  animal  substances  they  determine 
to  examine  at  some  length.     This  part  of  their  labours  is  not, 

however,  yet  published. To   return    to    the    thirty-eightli 

volume — 

M.  Thenard's  process  for  purifying  the  Oil  of  Colsa  will 
jiot  admit  of  abridgement. 

M.  Lunel's  memoir  '  on  the  Distilled  Waters  of  some  Plants, 
called  Inodorous,'  merits  particular  attention,  in  a  pharma- 
ceutical, rather  than  a  medical,  view.  He  contends  that  the 
distilled  water  of  plants,  without  smell,  is  by  no  means  on  a 
footing  with  simple  water  in  its  purest  state  ;  and  thinks  that, 
as  in  mineral  waters,  the  niinute  division  of  the  impregnation 
jnay  add  to  its  medicinal  powers.  These  are  to  be  obtained  by- 
adapting  the  degree  of  heat,  and  the  quantity  of  water,  to  the 
different  plants,  according  to  their  nature  ;  but  he  gives  no  di^ 
rections  for  this  purpose,  according  to  the  different  qualities  of 
plants. 

M.  O.  Reineche's  '  Observations  on  the  Means  of  discover- 
ing the  Presence  of  Lead  in  Wine  '  afford  an  useful  example 
of  this  kind  of  analysis.  The  Vk'ine  in  question  did  not  con- 
tain an  atom  of  the  metal. 

M.  CrcU's  miscellaneous  Letter  affords  nothing  very  inter- 
esting, except  an  account  of  a  mineral  found  in  Cornwall — 
called,  by  a  ludicrous  mistake,  Cornwallis.  It  occurred  in  steatite, 
and  was  in  powder  or  in  irregular  masses ;  of  a  yellow  colour 
externally,  internally  of  a  shining  white  ;  thin  and  brittle  be- 
tween the  fingers.  It  is  a  mixture  of  several  metals  ;  but  zinc 
is  in  the  largest  proportion.  It  contains  also  a  large  proportion 
of  sulphuric  acid,  as  well  as  of  water  of  crystallisation, 
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''  'The  *  Memoir  on  the  Culture  of  the  Sweet  Beet  In  France  * 
offers  nothing  very  interesting.  We  find  that  M.  Adam  of 
Rouen  has  made  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  process  of 
distillation.  He  draws  at  once  the  most  rectified  spirit,  at 
five  sixths  of  the  expense,  without  its  having  any  bad  taste  or 
smell,  though  extracted  immediately  from  the  lees. 

The  first  article  in  the  thirty-ninth  volume  is  entitled  '  Ob- 
servations on  the  Action  of  Sulphat  of  Iron  on  Nitrous  Gas.* 
This  refers  to  a  former  memoir  in  the  7E:^ryprian  Transactions, 
noticed  in  this  journal — the  conclusions  of  which  were  disputed 
by  M.  Humboldt,  assisted  by  M.  Vauquelin.  Berthollet  is  will- 
ing to  appeal  to  the  latter,  as  his  judge.  We  cannot  engage  in 
this  controversy,  which  hinges  on  the  point.  Whether  the  azote 
that  remains  after  the  absorption  of  nitrous  gas,  be  a  part  of  that 
gas,  or  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  sulphat  of  iron  i*  We 
must  add,  however,  that  the  traces  of  the  muriatic  acid  disco- 
vered by  this  author,  and  mentioned  in  the  same  memoir,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  filings  of  steel  employed,  and  were  owing  to  an 
accidental  impregnation. 

*  A  Memoir  on  the  Magnesian  Earth,  known  by  the  Name 
of  Earth  of  Salinelle,  or  Sommieres.'  The  author's  profession 
is  the  manufacture  of  alum  ;  and  his  object  is  of  course  to  dis- 
cover clays  peculiarly  rich  in  alumine,  and  nearest  to  his  manu- 
factory. The  earth  in  question  is  magnesian,  and  has  the  same 
relation  to  magnesia  which  clays  have  to  alumine.  It  may  be 
styled  a  true  magnesian  earth,  though,  as  in  clays,  tlie  Hint  is 
the  predominating  ingredient.  The  proportion  of  magnesia  is 
0.22  ;  and  the  earth  is  employed  by  our  author  in  making  the 
sulphat  of  magnesia  (Epsotn  salt). 

An  abstract  of  M.  Guyton's  *  Treatise  on  the  Means  of  puri- 
fying Air,  preventing  Contagions,  and  checking  their  Progress,* 
by  M.  Deyeux,  follows.  THe  author  used  the  fumes  of  mu- 
riatic acid  ;  but  he  gives  also  an  account  of  the  employment  of 
the  other  mineral  acids.  He  then  examines  the  subject  chemi- 
cally, and  takes,  as  his  example,  the  air  from  putrefied  beef. 
We  may  observe,  however,  that  this  is  by  no  means  a  fair 
example  ;  as  putrefying  vegetables  and  a  marshy  soil  are  the 
more  common  causes  of  putrid  diseases ;  and,  where  they  arise 
from  the  animal  kingdom,  it  is  from  the  confined  effluvia  of  a 
human  body,  not  in  itself  putrid.  M.  Guy  ton  found,  in  the 
putrid  effluvia  just  mentioned,  that  carbonic  acid  gas  was  in  a 
larger  proportion  than  atmospheric  air  •,  but  the  effects  were " 
not  owing  to  this  gas,  as,  after  its  separation,  there  was  a  simi- 
lar odor.  No  separate  ammonia  was  discoverable.  In  the 
pudlometer,  this  putrid  air  was  not  found  to  contain  less  oxygen 
than  common  air.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  nature  of  these 
(emanations,  even  his  chemical  knowledge  could  obtain  no  satis- 
lactpry  inforijiauon ;  and  his  attention  was  next  directed  to  the 
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means  of  separating  or  decomposing  them.  Cold  water, 
lime,  resinous  and  aromatic  bodies,  fires,  the  explosion  of  gun-* 
powder,  and  the  *  vinegar  of  the  four  thieves,'  had  no  efFect  in 
destroving  the  foetor  of  these  efHuvia.  Vinegar  was  successful, 
but  only  after  copiously  and  repeatedly  washing  them  with  it. 
The  acetic  acid  had  a  very  rapid  and  powerful  efFect ;  but  the 
expense  prevents  its  general  use.  The  sulphuric  acid  is  not 
sufficiently  volatile;  and  the  nitrous  acid,  though  powerful  in 
correcting  the  fcetor,  is  inconvenient,  as,  when  raised  in  vapour, 
it  always  contains  nitrous  gas,  which  is  injurious  to  the  health 
©f  those  who  breatiie  it.  The  muriatic  acid,  particularly  the 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  was  equally  convenient  and  power- 
ful, and,  in  our  author's  opinion,  merits  the  preference.  This 
leads  our  author  to  speak  of  oxygenated  remedies,  as  preventives 
or  cures  of  infection.  He  would  extend  them  to  hydropiiobia, 
itch,  and  the  plague  ;  as  he  thinks  they  have  already  been 
shown  by  Mr.  Cruickshank  to  destroy  the  infection  of  the 
small-pox,  and  the  syphilitic  poison  by  others.  M.  Guy  ton, 
however,  is  no  physician. 

MM.  Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  and  Thenard,  haA^e  been  em- 
ployed in  Galvanic  expennienis.  By  augmenting  tlie  diameter^ 
of  the  discs,  they  found  the  commojions  and  the  decomposition 
«f  water  not  augmented  or  accelerated  ;  but  the  combustion  of 
metallic  Vvires  was  immediately  affected,  and  in  oxygen  gas  til's 
combustion  was  rapid  with  a  biiiliant  light.  Combustion  iS 
therefore  in  tiie  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the  plates ;  the  ather 
phaenomena,  in  that  of  their  number. 

-  A  Gummy  Substance  has  been  discovered  in  the  Root  of  the 
Hyacindjus  non  scripins.  It  appears  to  be  a  pure  gum,  and 
may  be  extracted,  in  M.  Leroux's  opinion,  with  advantage. 
Since  that  time  the  audior  has  converted  it,  we  find,  into  an 
amylaceous  matter,  and  in  the  fortieth  volume  gives  a  fuller 
account  of  this  substance.  The  root  is  richest  at  the  period 
previous  to  its  canlcscence  ;  and  the  author  explains  at  length 
the  manner  of  collecting  tlie  fluid  gum.  He  found  the  sub- 
stance soluble  in  double  its  weight  of  cold  water;  bur  in  a  smaller 
quantity  of  warm  water,  to  which  it  gives  a  lentor  like  gum; 
It  is  noc  easily  powdered,  and  on  burning  coals  exhales  the  odor 
of  syrup.  Tile  coal  is  light,  and  the  ashes  contains  a  small 
proportion  of  lime.  When  distilled,  it  affords  the  pyromucic 
acid  in  large  quantities.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  alcohol,  is 
blackened  by  sulphuric  acid,  with  the  mixture  which  exhales  a 
sensible  odor  of  acetous  acid.  The  nitrous  acid  converts  it  into 
oxalic  ;  the  muriatic  and  ac^etous  acids  scarcely  change  it. 

It  is  singular  that,  in  coagulating,  it  becomes  white,  and 
assumes  an  amylaceous  nature  ;  in  general,  indeed,  a  mu- 
cilaginous state  precedes  the  amylaceous.  The  author  found 
ti)is  gum,  when  the  amylaceous  change  was  less  conspicuous. 
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useful  in  a  variety  of  manufactures,  particularly  in  calico-print- 
ing, hat-making,  ink-making,  &c. 

As  our  article  has  extended  beyond  our  expectations,  we  must 
defer  the  remainder  of  the  volume  to  another  opportunity. 


Art.  X.  —  Medecine   Legale   et  Police    Aledicale   de  P.  A.  O, 
Maho7i^  Professeur  de  Medecine  Legale^  t^c.     Avec  des  Notes 
du  C.  Fauirelf  ahcien  Officier  de  Sante  des  Annees.     Paris. 

Forensic  Medicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudene^.  By  P.  A.O.  Mahony 
Professor  of  Forensic  Medicine.  With  Notes  by  C.  Faiitrely 
a  Setiior  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Armies.  '^  Vols.  8w.  Imported 
by  De  Botfe. 

The  diflerent  constitution  of  the  criminal  tribunals  of  Eng- 
land and  the  nations  on  the  continent  have  made  forensic 
medicine  {medecine  legale)  a  subject  of  much  greater  impor- 
tance in  other  countries  than  our  .own.  In  England,  the  ques- 
tions subm.itted  to  the  medical  men  are  few  and  general:  unfor- 
tunately, their  evidence  has  been  proportionally  inconsiderate 
and  unsatisfactory  ;  nor  have  many  important  points  been  sub- 
mitted to  their  decision,  where  M^e  can  compliment  tliem  for 
their  judgement  or  their  discrimination.  This  branch  of  medical 
education  has  indeed  been  much  neglected — though  we  appre- 
hend it  has  lately  made  a  part  of  Duncan's  course  j  and  the  pub- 
lications on  this  subject  have  been  very  few  and  unsatisfactory, 
including  only,  in  general  terms,  the  signs  of  pregnancy,  effects 
of  poisons,  and  the  doubtful  marks  of  a  child  having  breathed 
from  an  examination  of  the  lungs.  If  with  these  trifling 
works  (trifling  in  every  sense  of  the  word)  we  compare  the 
publications  on  the  continent,  the  contrast  will  be  considerable ; 
though,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  practice  of  the  criminal 
courts  greatly  varies,  and  may  occasion  the  difference.  A  few  only 
of  the  more  important  publications,  as  they  occur  to  us,  we  will 
mention;  viz.  Ludwig  Institutiones  Medicinal  Forensisj  Meyer 
Ii^titutiones  J.iedico-Legales  ;  Alberti  System^a  Jurisprudentiae 
ry!kdlca;;  and  Hebenstreit  Anthropologia  Forensis.  '  There  are 
many  others  of  a  later  date,  which,  not  to  swell  the  catalogue, 
we  shall  omit ;  but  we  must  mention  an  excellent  collection  of 
separate  dissertations  on  this  subject  in  six  volumes,  published 
from  1785  to  1790,  by  J.  C.  T.  Schlegel  at  Leipsic.  Many  of 
these  are  inaugural  dissertations,  which,  as  we  have  had  occa- 
sion to  observe,  are  on  the  continent  the  works  of  the  respective 
professors.  We  m.ay,  in  addition  to  our  remarks  on  the  im- 
portance of  this  subject  in  other  countries,  add,  from  the  title 
of  the  work  before  us,  that  it  Is  taught  by  a  distinct  professor; 
^nAy  had  we  transcribed  all  Dr.  Mahon's  titles,  it  wx)uid  be  seea 
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that  he  enjoyed  many  peculiar  distinctions.  From  his  eloge, 
he  appears  to  ha\'e  been  a  man  of  great  suavity  of  manners  and 
considerable  erudition.  We  regret,  from  what  has  occurred  to 
us  in  the  perusal  of  his  work,  that  he  has  not  been  sufficiently 
attentive  to  the  later  authors.  His  authorities  are  generally  of 
an  early  date,  and  not  always  without  suspicion  of  detailing 
stories  more  marvellous  than  true.  For  this,  however,  we  can 
by  nD  means  vouch;  and  whatever  m.ay  be  the  character  of  the 
authors  at  large,  we  perceive  nothing  improper  or  doubtful  in 
the  facts  recorded. 

Some  right  observations  are  premised ;  and  in  the  first  vo- 
lume we  find  chapters  on  the  following  subjects: — impotence; 
copulation,  which  the  laws  of  some  countries  strangely  decree 
shall  be  public,  to  acquit  the  parties  of  impotence ;  castration  \ 
hermaphrodites;  violation;  sodomy;  protracted  deliveries;  illegi- 
timate births;  abortions;  monsters;  molae ;*  doubtful  state  of 
the  mind  and  body,'  viz.  imbecilHty,  madness,  dissembled  and 
imputed  complaints. 

The  second  volume  contains  an  account  of  wounds  in  gene- 
ral, and  particularly  those  of  the  neck,  extremities,  arteries, 
breast,  belly,  intestines,  mesentery,  pancreas,  epiploon,  liver, 
gall,  bladder,  umbilical  cord,  kidneys,  bladder,  womb,  the 
fetus,  and  private  parts  ;  remarks  on  mutilation;  apparent  and 
violent  death  ;  dissection,  poisons,  umbilical  cord,  particular 
examination  of  the  lungs  {docimas'ie  pulmofiaire)^  and  dissection 
of  the  fetus. 

The  last  volume  contains  the  other  subjects  of  forensic  me- 
dicine, and  what  the  author  styles  medical  police ;  viz.  the 
methods  of  preserving  the  health  of  the  people  and  of  ani- 
mals— In  other  w'ords,  the  public  hygieine.  The  first  part  con- 
tains what  relates  to  people  apparently  drowned,  and  those  who 
have  been  hanged.  To  these  are  added  some  very  excellent 
observations  on  reports,  the  relations  of  cases,  and  the  manner 
of  drawing  them  up.  A  curious  consultation  is  subjoined,  a 
little  like  the  law-suit  of  '  Stradling  versus  Styles.'  A  man  of 
fifty-eight,  his  wife  of  fifty,  and  daughter  of  seventeen,  were 
drowned  in  the  same  wreck;  and,  as  some  property  depend^ 
on  the  survivor  (for  this  was  the  reason  of  the  consultation,  as 
we  well  recollect,  though  not  mentioned  in  the  present  volume) 
it  was  the  subject  of  minute  disquisition.  The  consulters  were 
Payen  and  Lorry ;  and  we  shall  add,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
work,  Dr.  Mahon's  remarks  on  this  intricate  subject,  in  the 
words  of  his  editor. 

*  Dr.  Mahon  has  not  thought  proper  to  consider  this  subject 
of  priority  of  death.  He  saw  that  the  forensic  physician  could 
often  give  only  presumptions,  and  frequently  unsatisfactory 
ones,  instead  of  proofs;  yet,  in  his  course,  he  remarked  that 
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there  were  cases  in  which  the  judges,  from  the  common  rules  of 
philosophy  and  physiology,  might  suppose  a  priority  of  death. 

*  I  state,  for  example,  a  house  on  fire,  in  which  were  a  man 
and  a  woman.  Might  not  one  suppose  that  the  woman,  more 
irritable,  timid,  and  weak,  would  die  first.  The  same  suppo- 
sition will  apply  if  the  house  should  tumble :  yet  how  many 
circumstances  may  alter  this  ideal  progress !  A  beam  falling  may 
kill  the  man,  and  the  woman  die  long  afterwards,  suiFocated 
by  the  ruins.  How  therefore  can  a  succession  be  determined 
by  such  unfounded  presumptions  t 

*  Another  case  is  quoted  of  a  man,  a  wom^n,  and  a  child,  at- 
tacked and  killed  by  robbers.  It  is  supposed  that  the  woman 
and  child  were  killed  after  the  man  had  been  destroyed,  as  he 
was  the  most  formidable,  and  would  draw  on  this  account  the 
attention  of  the  villains,  or  would  press  forward  in  defence  of 
his  wife  and  child.  This  would  likely  be  the  most  comm.on 
course;  but  can  we  be  certain  that  tjiis  would  always  happen? 
I  think  not.  Previous  to  the  attack  the  robbers  might  fire, 
and  the  woman  and  the  child  might  fall;  or  one  m.ight  mas- 
sacre these  feeble  creatures  to  assist  his  comrade  in  the  attack 
of  the  man,  &c.  Dr.  Mahon  therefore  advises  the  physician 
to  decide  only  on  certain  well-attested  facts.  It  is  often  wiser 
to  doubt  than  to  support  opinions  which,  when  plausibly  dis- 
cussed, might  be  creditable  to  the  author,  but  which,  in  the  eye 
of  the  philosopher,  would  want  the  principal  recommendation — 
truth.' 

The  subject  of  medical  police  is  considered  under  the  follow- 
ing heads  —  celibacy,  cohabitation,  contagion,  marriage,  pre- 
gnancy, delivery,  csesarean  operation,  painful  punishments,  and 
inoculation.  We  need  not  enlarge  farther  on  a  work  which 
will  not  be  very  interesting  to  the  English  reader,  and  probably 
will  not  merit  a  translation. 


Art. XI. — Memoires  de  Henri  Louis  Le  Kain^  publies  par  son  Fils 
aim  ;  suivis  d'une  Correspondence  (iiiedlte)  de  Voltairey  Garricky 
Colardeauy  Le  Brun,  i^c.     Paris.    1 80 1. 

A'Temoirs  of  Henry  Leivis  Le  Kain,  published  by  his  eldest  Son  ;  to 
•which  is  added  an  i7jedited  Correspondence  cf  Voltairey  Garricky  k^c, 
S^'3.    Imported  by  De  BofFe. 

l^E  Kain  was  an  actor  of  no  common  fame,  introduced  to 
the  public  in  the  early  youth  of  Voltaire,  and  patronised  by  him 
with  a  steadiness  and  constancy  which  reflect  on  him  no  in- 
considerable credit.  Among  a  crowd  of  publications,  we  have 
taken  up  the  Memoirs  of  Le  Kain,  as  opposed  to  the  author 
of  the  *  Polemic  Life  of  Voltaire;'  and  in  tins  view,  viz. 
*  audi  alteram  parUmi  we  shall  select  his  eulogiun?.  oa  the  poet 
©f  Ferney. 
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*  Whoever  reads  these  details,  and  observes  their  connexion, 
will  remark  that  I  have  little  resemblance  to  those  ungrateful 
men  who  blush  at  a  favour,  and  who,  to  complete  their  villany, 
basely  calumniate  their  benefactor.  I  have  known  more  than 
one  of  this  race,  with  respect  to  Voltaire.  I  have  been  a  wit- 
ness of  numerous  injuries  done  to  him  by  men  of  different 
kinds.  He  has  complained  of  some,  tacitly  despised  others, 
but  took  vengeance  on  none. 

*  The  booksellers,  whom  he  has  enriched  by  his  works,  have 
publicly  attacked  him;  but  no  one  could,  with  justice,  accuse 
him  of  deceit  •,  for  they  were  wholly  in  fault.  M.  Voltaire  has 
been  always  faithful  to  his  friends.  His  character  was  impetuous; 
but  his  heart  was  good-,  his  soul  full  of  compassion  and  sensibi- 
litv.  He  received  with  peculiar  modesty  the  praises  which  were 
profusely  lavished  on  him  by  kings,  by  men  of  letters,  and 
•whole  nations,  united  in  admiration  of  him.  Profound  and 
accurate  in  his  judgement  on  the  works  of  others ;  gentle, 
polite,  and  graceful  in  common  life;  inflexible  toward  those 
who  had  offended  him — such  is  his  character,  drawn  from  na- 
ture. 

*  No  one  can  reproach  him  with  having  begun  an  attack; 
but,  after  the  first  hostilities,  he  appears  like  a  lion  roused  from 
his  den,  and  fatigued  with  the  barking  of  those  dogs  which  he 
-has  silenced  by  shaking  his  mane.  Some  he  has  crushed  with 
his  majestic  paw:  others  have  fled.  I  have  heard  him  say,  a 
thousand  times,  he  was  sensibly  grieved  that  he  could  never  be 
the  friend  of  Crebillon  \  that  he  had  always  esteemed  his  talents 
more  than  his  person;  but  he  could  never  pardon  his  refusing 
to  approve  of  Mahomet. 

*  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  sublimity  of  his  talents  in  every 
kind  of  literature.  There  Is  no  subject  which  he  has  not  adorned 
with  considerable  erudition,  grace,  taste,  and  philosophy.  In 
other  respects,  the  whole  of  Europe  must  repeat  his  eulogy  : 
his  works,  scattered  from  pole  to  pole,  are  a  suflicient  subject. 
Happy  the  man  who  can  appreciate  them,  and  speak  with 
justice  of  an  author  so  celebrated  and  so  rare  !' 

This  is  the  acme  of  sublimity ; — but  the  reader  will  perceive 
some  little  inconsistency  in  ditFerent  parts,  and  some  passages 
not  very  distant  from  the  representations  of  M.  G — y. 

Le  Kain  was  the  son  of  a  cutler,  and,  '  stage-struck,'  was 
acting  in  a  private  theatre  when  seen  by  M.  Voltaire,  who  im- 
mediately patronised  him.  His  features  were  not  prepossessing; 
his  voice  was  harsh  and  mournful;  and  his  stature  short.  These 
seemed  to  be  considerable  obstacles;  but  '  when  the  feelings 
of  his  heart  were  developed,  his  whole  person  was  animated, 
his  attitudes  were  peculiarly  striking,  and  expressed  the  great  cha- 
-  racters  of  passion.'     Hurried  away  by  these  advtmtages,  it  is  said 
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tlnat  the  ladies  would  exclaim,  ^  How  beautiful  he  is !' — This 
actor,  however,  did  not  please  the  higher  ranks  till  he  played 
Orosmanes  at  Versailles.  Louis  XV  highly  applauded  him, 
and  remarked  that  he  had  drawn  tears  from  his  eyes,  who 
seldom  wept.  This  fixed  his  credit;  for  the  royal  favour  then 
decided  every  taste,  and  no  one  afterwards  dared  to  criticise. 
He  and  mademoiselle  Clairon  first  disused  the  ridiculous  dresses 
of  the  French  tlieatre,  and  appeared  in  habits  suitable  to  the 
characters  they  represented.  Le  Kain  generally  ordered  his 
own,  and  they  were  usually  brilliant.  In  his  performances  he 
was  as  minutely  attentive  as  Garrick.  In  private  life  he  was 
simple  and  unornamented.  He  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
many  subjects  unconnected  with  the  stage,  joined  with  good 
sense,  genius,  and  sometimes  cheerfulness;  though  his  disposi- 
tion was,  on  the  whole,  gloomy.  He  died  at  the  age  of  forty- 
nine,  of  an  inflamimatory  fever,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of 
some  imprudences. 

There  are  few  events  recorded  of  the  life  of  Le  Kain;  and, 
indeed,  had  they  been  more  numerous,  they  would  not  be  very 
interesting  to  the  English  reader-.  We  find  some  anecdotes  of  Vol- 
taire which  we  had  not  before  seen,  and  a  few  which  are  generally 
-known.  To  these  succeed  some  little  pieces  of  Le  Kain  ;  such 
as  memorials,  addresses  to  the  audience,  criticisms,  proposals, 
apologies,  &c.  The  letters  of  Voltaire  follow;  which,  as  may 
be  supposed,  relate  chiefly  to  theatrical  representations.  They 
are  lively,  badinantes^  and  always  affectionate. 

The  letters  of  prince  Henry  of  Prussia  show  that  he  re- 
garded Le  Kain,  whom  he  had  entertained  at  Rheinsberg,  with 
the  warmest  esteem.  .  They  are  written  with  singular  good 
sense  and  propriety  :  and  are  truly  complaisant,  without  the 
slightest  particle  of  fulsome  flattery,  so  often  found  in  the 
epistles  of  Voltaire.  The  letters  of  Garrick  are  also  warm  and 
affectionate,  though  written  in  bad  French.  Le  Kain  visited 
him  in  England.  But  what  does  Garrick  mean  b)  his  having 
*  asked  permission  of  the  king  to  drink  the  waters  of  Bath  ?* 
Perhaps,  like  sir  Joseph  Banks,  when  writing  to  a  Frenchman, 
he  thought  he  must  employ  the  French  manieres  de  parler. 

Various  miscellaneous  letters  follow.  Those  of  madame 
Denis,  mademoiselle  Clairon,  MM.  Colardeau,  La  Harpe,  and 
Saurin,  particularly  interested  us;  but  they  might  not  interest 
the  reader,  to  whom  the  events  to  which  they  allude,  long  since 
passed,  are  probably  unknown.  The  language  is  often  peculiarly 
elegant. 

Le  Kain's  OM^n  letters  are  inferior  as  compositions ;  but  they 
display  a  benevolent  heart,  with  sound  good  sense.  His  account 
of  what  passed  at  Ferney,  on  his  rehearsing  before  Voltaire 
the  part  of  Gengis  Khan,  in  the  Orphan  of  China,  amused  us  J 
Le  Kain   owns  that,  though  he  excited   great  applause,    he 
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had  mistaken  the  author's  object.  When  he  again  played  Jt 
after  the  conceptions  of  the  author,  *  one  of  his  comrades,  who 
had  perceived  his  first  error,  could  not  conceal  his  astonishment 
at  the  superior  effect  which  he  produced ;  and  said  to  those 
near  him,  We  can  easily  perceive  that  he  has  been  at  Ferney.' — 

*  Without  examining  the  motive  which  dictated  this  eulogy,* 
adds  Le  Kain,  *  I  was  not  the  less  sensible  of  it.'  The  letters, 
however,  are  few  :  those  to  the  prince  of  Prussia  are  most 
striking.  Some  critical  remarks  and  papers,  illustrating  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  volume,  conclude  the  whole. 

While  writing  the  above,   a  pamphlet  reached   us,  entitled 

*  Jugemens  sur  Le  Kain,  par  Mole  and  Linguet ' — Opinions 
respecting  Le  Kain,  by  Mole  and  Linguet ;  or  a  supplement  to 
the  memoirs  of  this  great  actor,  followed  by  some  remarks  on 
Garrick  by  Linguet.  We  chiefly  notice  this  work  as  it  is  a 
supplement  to  the  former,  though  it  adds  nothing  very  im- 
portant. The  panegyric  of  Mole  is  extravagant;  but  there  are 
some  remarks  on  acting,  and  on  Le  Kain's  manner,  that  appear 
to  be  judicious.  Linguet  is  more  moderate,  though  he  repre^ 
sents  Le  Kain  as  the  French  Demosthenes.  Like  the  Grecian 
orator,  also,  he  had  many  natural  defects  to  conquer.  The 
reflexions  on  Garrick  are  highly  reprehensible,  and  wholly  un-* 
just. 
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Afcmohe  sur  Its  Moycns  d^accelcrer  Us  Progres  de  la  Bota- 
n'lque.  Memoir  on  the  Means  of  accelerating  the  Progress  of 
Botany.  By  M.  Fl liars,  iimo.  Paris. — We  shortly  notice 
this  memoir,  to  assist  the  author's  useful  attempt.  The  number 
of  plants  is  so  greatly  increased,  botanic  gardens  are  so  largely 
inultiplied,  and  such  immense  collections  have  been  formed,  that 
he  greatly  apprehends  disorder  may  arise  from  such  vast  riches, 
and  botany  again  fall  into  confusion.  We  have  not  apprehen- 
sions equally  alive-,  but  can  safely  join  in  his  wishes,  that  some 
work,  like  that  of  Bauhin,  would  unite  the  whole  extent  of  our 
botanical  knowledge.  The  collector  however  should  be  much 
more  concise  than  Bauhin,  or  his  work  would  be  too  vo- 
luminous. 

Hlstolre  des  Chines  de  V j^mer'iqne^  ou  Description  et  Figures 
de  toutes  les  Espices  et  Varictes  di  Chhies  de  V Aynerique  Scp- 
tcntrionale^  l£jc.  History  of  American  Oaks,  or  a  Description 
and  Figures  of  ez>erv  Species  and  Variety  of  the  Oaks  of  North 
America  ;  considered  according  to  their  Botanical  Relations,  their 
Culture^  and  Use.  By  A.  Adichaux.  Large  Folio.  With 
Plates.  Paris. — The  oak,  though  highly  useful,  is  not  well 
understood.  Its  wood  is  excellent ;  its  cork  and  gall-nut  are 
objects  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  and  the  tanner,  the  dyer,  and 
the  physician,  find  it  of  singular  value.  Even  as  an  alinient,  it 
is  sometimes  still  useful  (we  allude  to  the  sweet  acorn) ;  and  an 
oil  has  been  occasionally  extracted  from  its  fruit.  As  each 
species  has  offered  something  peculiarly  valuable  which  is  want- 
ing, or  exists  but  in  a  small  proportion  in  the  others,  it  is  ot  con- 
sequence to  extend  our  knowledge  of  this  Important  tribe.  VV^e 
are  not  however  without  assistants.  Our  own  Evelyn  has  col- 
lected what  was  known  in  his  time  ;  M.  Secondat's  Memoir  on 
ihe  Oak  contains  some  valuable  observations ;  and  another  by 
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Des  Fontaines,   In  the  second  volume  of  the  Flora  Atlantlca,  on 
the  sweet  acorn,  is  particularly  curious.     The  oaks  of  Amerca 
have  not,  nevertheless,  been  sufficiently  described. 

Our  present  autlior  is  well  qualified  for  the  task.  He  has  long 
since  visited  Syria,  Babylonia,  and  Persia,  and  brought  to  France 
a  large  collection  of  plants  both  useful  and  ornaine..tal.  In  1785 
he  went  to  North  America,  and  established  gardens  at  New 
York  and  Charleston,  to  raise  the  plants  diat  he  collected.  He 
remained  in  America  eleven  years,  and  sent  to  France  numerous 
boxes  of  seals  and  cuttings,  which  have  been  cultivated  in  every 
part  of  Europe.  At  his  return,  he  was  employed  in  arranging 
Ivis  observations,  writing  a  description  of  his  travels,  and  collect- 
ing a  history  of  American  plants.  The  present  history  was  in 
the  press  when  he  was  appointed  botanist  to  the  expedition 
lately  sent  from  France  under  M.  Baudin. 

The  text  is  in  French,  but  the  definitions  are  in  Latin.  The 
history  contains  twenty  species,  and  many  vaiieties,  arranged 
jn  a  methodical  order,  from  the  form  of  the  leaves,  and  the  an- 
nual or  bis-annual  fructification.  They  are  discriminated  very 
clearly  and  satisfactorily. 

Each  species  is  drawn  in  its  different  states  by  M.  Redoute, 
and  engraven  by  MM.  Scllier  and  Plec.  Under  each  is  carefully 
jnarked  the  manner  of  cultivating  the  plant,  the  soil  best  adaptetl 
to  it,  and  those  parts  of  France  in  which  it  would  most  conve- 
niently be  naturalised.  Some  of  the  species  were  before  un- 
known ;  and  we  find  several  new  ones,  at  least  varieties,  in  the 
very  splendid  publication  of  Lepidopterous  Insects  of  Georgia, 
by  Mr.  Abbott.  On  many  others  we  perceive  some  new  and 
interesting  remarks,  wliich  we  should  enlarge  on,  but  that  we 
hope  the  whole  may  appear  in  an  English  dress. 

Hlstoire  Naturelle  des  ^adrupedes  ovipares,  l^c,  'Natural 
History  of  the  oviparous  ^hiadrupeds,  ly  F.  M.  Daudin.  Large 
/^to.  Nos.  I  and  II.  with  coloured  Plates,  front  Drawings 
taken  from  'Naturey  by  f.  Barraband. — This  work  is  to  be  di- 
vided into  thirty  numbers,  and  is  designed  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Planches  enluminees  of  BufFon.  The  animals  represented  in 
the  plates  are  placed  in  the  gallery  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  &c.  in  the  collections  of  Le  Vaillant,  Bosc,  bcc.  The- 
price  will  be  55.  each  number. 

Essais  sur  I Histoirc  Naturelle  des  ^uadrupcJes  de  la  Province 
de  Paraguay,  Isfc.  Essays  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Ani- 
mals of  the  Province  of  Paraguay,  by  Don  Felix  d^Azara: 
•written  hetvoeen  the  Years  \']%'i^and  1796  ;  voith  an  Appendix  re- 
■lating  to  some  Species  of  Reptiles  ;  forming  a  necessary  Supple~ 
ptent  to  the  Works  of  Buffon.  Translated  from  an  unpublished 
Manuscript,  by  JUL  L.  F.  Morcau  de  St.  Afery.  2  Fols,  8z;o. 
Paris, — The  part  of  America  where  Don  Azara  lived  has  been 
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vhlted  by  few  naturalists ;  and  his  description  of  more  t?ian 
eighty  animals,  which  he  has  observed  in  their  natural  haunts, 
is  pioportionally  more  valuable.  Under  each  animal,  we  find 
an  exact  statement  of  his  form  and  habits,  with  the  Indian 
and  Spanish  names,  and  an  examination  of  the  accounts  of  dif*. 
ferent  naturalists,  particularly  of  BufFon.  In  short,  he  has 
done  more  than  could  have  been  expected,  without  books  or  large 
collections  ;  and  has  rectified  manv  errors  that  had  crept  into 
the  nomenclature,  the  description  of  the  manners,  and  the  di- 
stinctive characters  of  many  animals.  A  suitable  introductioj^r 
is  prefixed.  ;^  -ir, 

Among  the  animals  whose  history,  and  the  account  of 
whose  manners,  our  author  has  corrected  in  some  essential 
points,  we  notice  the  tapir,  the  peccari,  four  species  of  stags,r 
tht  agoutes,  the  apes,  thirteen  species  of  bats,  the  horse,  the 
ass,  mules,  the  crocodile  of  America,  and  other  li7ards.  In 
short,  many  new  species  are  described,  and  much  is  added  to 
our  former  knowledge  of  those  which  liad  before  engaged  the  at-» 
tendon  of  naturalists. 

Hist  aire  NatureUe  d'une  Par  tie  d'Oiseaux  muveanx  et  tares  de 
r Ameriqiie  ct  des  hides.  Natural  History  of  a  Part  of  the  nruu 
and  rare  Birds  of  America  and  India.  By  F.  Lc  Vaillant,  1st, 
idf  and  ^d  Numbers. —  When  we  sugges:ed  some  little  distrust 
of  M.  Vaillant's  accuracy  as  a  traveler,  we  meaned  not  to  ex- 
tend it  to  his  descriptions  in  natural  history.  His  natural  history 
of  the  birds  of  Africa  has  been  received,  by  the  best  judges,  with 
great  respect ;  and  the  fifteenth  number  is  just  published.  Two 
volumes  are  completed,  and  we  have  reason  to  expect  a  conr 
tinuation.  Tiie  present  work  is  designed  to  form  a  part  of 
the  tir>st. 

Publications  of  this  kind,  in  numbers,  are  so  numerous  in  France 
and  Gcrmanv,  that,  having  announced  their  first  appearance  and 
object,  we  must  leave  our  readers  to  suppose  that  they  are 
continued  with  great  assiduity.  In  fact,  our  whole  limits  would 
scarcely  enable  us  to  give  even  the  shortest  account  of  each  suc- 
ceeding delivery  (^livraison) ,  unless  it  be  concisely  mentioned  in  our 
review  of  a  kindred  subject.  This  work,  of  which  we  have 
Seen  three  numbers,  is  very  beautiful :  it  is  from  the  press  of 
Didot  the  younger ;  and  the  figures  arc  printed  in  colours,  by 
ax\  artist  of  distinguished  excellence  iu  this  branch,  M.  Lan- 
glois.  It  is  pul^lished  in  imperial  folio  and  quarto.  There  is 
also  a  smaller  edition,  to  form  a  supplement  to  the  Natural 
History  of  Eufi'on — we  mean  that  of  Sonnini. 

The  three  numbers  that  we  have  seen,  relate  to  the  calao. 
Many  new  species  are  described  and  represented,  which  are 
truly  Curious.  The  calao  is  \ht  hornbill,  of  which  the  toucan 
is  a  well  known  species :  it  beloneed  to  the  genus  bviceross  but 
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■will   now  perhaps  be  divided  into  more  than  one,  diough  the 
whole  tribe  Is  very  stro.igly  discriminated. 

Le  Med'ichi  Naturaliste,  i^c.  The  Physician  Naturalist,  or 
Observations  In  Medicine  and  Natural  History.  By  %  E.  Glll- 
hert.  \2mo. — M.  Gilibert  is  tlie  author  of  many  medical  works 
equally  interesting  and  pleasing,  particularly  one  or  two  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  *  Duties  and  Qualifications  of  a 
Physician,'  which  we  lemcmbcr  to  have  read  with  pleasure 
many  years  since.  He,  at  first,  shortly  explains  the  principles 
of  Sydenham,  Morton,  and  Chirac,  by  some  account  of  their 
lives  aiid  writings.  This  is  followed  by  a  liistorical  abstract 
cif  the  diseases  which  reigned  at  Lyons,  at  the  end  of  1797  and 
the  beginning  of  1798,  and  concludes  with  several  clinical  obser- 
vations for  the  years  1784  and  1785.  He  adds  some  slight  re- 
marks on  inflammations,  eruptive  fevers,  evacuations,  convul- 
sive disordeis,  pains,  cctopiip,  cachexies,  and  defects.  The 
medical  memoirs  are  concluded  by  some  observations  on  natural 
history  and  botany  ;  the  latter  cb.icf^y  relative  to  the  plants  round 
Lyons.  The  zoblogic  and  mincralogic  memoirs  are:  I.  On 
the  elk  of  Lithuania  ;  2.  On  the  beaver  and  his  habitation  ;  3. 
On  the  genital  organs  of  tortoises  and  the  hcath-polt;  4.  On 
the  physical  geography  of  the  great  duchy  of  Lithuania,  and 
on  its  climate.  At  the  end  is  a  tract  by  Latourette,  '  Enumc- 
ratio  Methodica  Graminum  tractus  Lugdunsei.' 

Institutions  de  Medeclnc^  <sfc.  Institutions  of  Medicine^  or 
an  Explanation  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  that  Science ^  coU 
Uctcdfrom  tht  Jnclents  and  Moderns;  a  dldacllc  Work,  contain', 
trtg  the  general  Knowledge  requisite  for  those  who  arc  employed  In 
the  Art  of  Healing.  By  P.  Petit  Radel.  Szo.  Paris. — The 
title  sufnciently  explains  the  author's  object;  and  we  may  add, 
that  his  work  was  approved  of  by  commissaries  appointed  by 
the  faculty  of  medicine  more  than  ten  years  since,  though  the 
publication  has  been  delayed  till  the  beginning  ot  the  present 
year.  The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts — physiology,  hygieine, 
pathology,  and  therapeutics.  The  first  is  divided  into  six 
sections,  treating  of  the  elements  considered  as  constituent 
parts  of  the  animal  organisation;  the  organised  solids,  either 
fibrous  or  lamellated  ;  the  animal  fluids  accurately  analysed ; 
the  different  corporeal  functions,  Sec.  The  hygieine  treats  of 
the  six  non-naturals  in  their  usual  order. 

The  pathology,  which  is  more  strictly  medical,  is  divided 
into  four  sections — symptomatology,  nosology,  aetiology,  and 
semciology.  The  author  adds  anothei ;  viz,  metaboletology — the 
doctrine  of  metastasis,  or  the  conversion  of  diseases  into  each 
other,  including  the  changes  that  occur  in  their  course. 

The  four  sections  into  which  therapeutics  are  divided  treat  of 
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the  regimen,  with  relation  to  the  six  non-naturals,  pharma- 
ceutic remedies,  chirurgic  operations,  and  the  empioyrpcnt  of 
all  these  means  to  fulfil  the  indications  pointed  out.  On  the 
whole,  the  suhject  is  perspicuously  treated  ;  but  we  are  hy  no 
means  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  author's  medical  erudition  or 
practical  skill :  the  whole  is  too  crude  and  trite— a  scion  of  the 
Boerhaavian  stock. 

Constitution  Epidemiquc  de  Grenohk^  des  trois  dernier e<!  Mois 
de  V An  VII,  l^c.  The  Epidemic  Constitiiti:n  of  Grenoble,  du- 
ring the  three  last  Months  of  the  Year  KIT  (Ju!\\  Jugusty  and 
September^  ^799^'  o^d.  ^h^  three  first  of  the  Year  VIIl  (Octobery 
November,  and  December,  iSoo^;  ivith  an  Account  of  the  Diseases 
ivhich  have  preceded  and follozved.  ilmo.  Paris. — Our  author, 
Mr.  Laugier,  appears  rather  in  the  light  of  an  attentive  ob- 
server than  an  able  or  active  practitioner.  A  collection  of  good 
observations  is,  however,  always  valuable  ;  and  we  are  conse- 
quently induced  to  look  on  this  work  with  a  more  favourable 
eye  than  we  can  regard  many  of  the  medical  publications  ot 
France. 

-The  description  of  the  epidemic,  which  was  a  common 
bilious  fever,  is  followed  by  three  dissertations,  which  contain 
some  valuable  observations.  The  first  is  on  the  knowledge  use- 
ful to  a  physician,  the  second  on  living  forces,  and  the  tliird  on 
the  system  of  Brown.  That  system,  in  the  author's  opinion, 
cannot,  with  all  the  splendor  of  a  brilliant  theory,  bear  the 
rigorous  examination  of  a  philosopher,  or  the  cool  experi- 
mental inquiry  of  the  physician. 

On  the  whole,  however,  this  work  merits  very  considerable 
attention.  The  author's  knowledge  of  diseases  is  extensive  ; 
and  if,  in  every  point,  his  practice  do  not  exactly  coincide 
with  those  plans  which  succeed  in  our  hands,  it  is  certainly 
rational,  and  appears  to  have  been  successful. 

Essai  sur  le  Blanchement,  Isfc.  Essay  on  Bleaching;  zvith  a 
Description  of  the  nevj  A^ethod  of  Bleaching  by  Means  of  Vapour ^ 
according  to  the  Process  of  M.  Chaptal.  By  R.  O'Reilly,  of  the 
Academy  of  Bologna.  %vo,  Paris. — '  The  art  of  bleach- 
ing, \vhose  origin  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the  remotest  ages, 
seemed  to  be  condemned  to  an  eternal  infancy,  when  Berthol- 
X^^'created  the  use  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  and  at  once 
placed  this  art  on  a  level  with  those  that  have  received  the  last 
improvements :  thus  the  obscure  chrysalis,  after  having  long 
vegetated  in  the  bonds  of  an  imperfect  life,  suddenly  expands  its 
.  wing^*!,  and  soars  even  above  those  who  would  have  trodden  it 
under  their  feet.'  , 

'J  his  is  justly,  but  somewhat  too  poetically,  said  ;  and  the 
rcmajnde^  of  the  preface  is  in  the  same  inflated  style :  yet  the 
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author  soon  condescends  to  be  useful ;  and  has  described,  whft. 
e<^ual  simplicity  and  clearness,  his  various  machines,  and  the 
amplication  of  the  gaseous  oxygenated  acid,  to  every  different 
use  for  which  it  appears  adapted.  The  employment  of  the  acid 
in  the  form  of  gas  is  undoubtedly  an  improvement  of  the  first 
magnitude  and  importance ;  and  the  very  extensive  application 
which  it  admits  in  this  form  renders  it  an  object  of  the 
greatest  value.  The  labour  of  many  months  is  now  reduced  to 
a  few  hours.  We  shall  transcribe  what  he  remarks  on  the  re- 
covery of  books  and  prints  grown  yellow  by  age.  Aftct 
transcribing  the  process  of  M.  Chaptal,  he  adds  :•— 

*  MM.Vialard  and  Hcudier  have  applied  this  method  to  some 
of  the  most  valuable  books  of  the  national  library-  I  believu 
they  were  the  first  who,  since  the  publication  of  M.  Chaptal's 
memoirs,  have  em.ployed  it  with  very  obvious  advantage.  In 
reality,  these  memoirs  show  that  a  great  precision  in  the  pro- 
portions ot  the  acid  must  be  accompanied  by  an  address  in 
managing  the  process,  very  difficult  to  attam.  Without  these 
we  may  destroy  the  works  that  v/e  wish  to  restore.  Engra-^ 
vings  and  drawings  with  three  cravons  may  be  revivified  com- 
pletely in  this  way :  engravings  grown  yellow  by  time  are 
perfectly  vi'hitened,  and  receive  a  second  existence.  The  traces 
of  age  disappear,  and  the  books — thanks  to  this  restorative  art! — 
recover  the  vigor,  the  brilliancy,  the  freshness,  which  they  aC 
first  possessed ;  and,  for  the  first  monTent  in  this  department,, 
Time  finds  himself  obliged  to  begin  again  the  destruction  with 
which  he  had  marked  his  progress.' 

Art  de  petndre  et  cTimprinit-r  les  Toilcsy  i^c.  Art  of  painting 
and  printing  Linensy  of  the  different  Colours  distinguished  by  the 
Terms  great  and  little  Tint.  '6vo. — This  little  work  aims  only 
at  utility  ;  but  the  processes  are  clearly  explained  \  and  much 
inconvenience  will  be  avoided  by  attending  to  the  directions 
here  given. 

We  find  the  necessary  instructions  for  the  preparation  ef 
cloths  ;  some  information  respecting  the  original  materials  and 
their  properties  ;  on  the  choice  and  composition  of  colours ;  on 
the  structure  and  engraving  of  the  plates.  It  is  a  useful 
manual,  and  contains  the  result  of  observations  made  in  the 
most  respectable  manufactories :  indeed  it  appears  to  contain 
whatever  may  be  necessary  to  conduct  a  similar  institution. 

..  Afelange^  Physieo-mathematiques,  t^c,  A  Collection  of  JMi- 
"Hioihf  cofitainifig  a  Description  of  many  nerv  Machines  and  In- 
"iiruments  of  Philosophy  and  domestic  (Economy .     By  f.  B,  Be- 

rard.  Svo.  Paris. — This  collection  is  published  by  order  6t 
-the  minister  of  the  interior,  and  contains  lan  actJotiitt  of  rtany 

new  and  curious  machines.     W^e  particularly  hoticid  a  Vfery 
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ingenious  photometer  and  manonieter,  and  a  nocturlabe,  de- 
signed to  show  the  hour  of  the  night  by  the  stars.  It  is  useless, 
however,  to  enumerate  the  different  objects  described  (which 
are  eleven  in  number),  as  we  cannot  convey  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  machines  without  the  plates.  The  author  supposes  his 
reader  to  have  attained  the  first  principles  of  geometry  and  me- 
chanics ;  and  with  these  assistances  the  machines  will  be  easily 
understood. 

His  tot  re  Celeste  Frmigolse,  isfc.  French  Celestial  H'lJIory^ 
containing  Observations  made  by  many  French  Astronomers.  Pub~ 
liihed  by  y.  de  Lalande.  Vol.  L  ^to. — This  work  is  in  imi- 
tation of  Flamstead's,  wliose  catalogue  has  been  greatly  aug- 
mented, and  whose  errors  have  been  corrected  by  Herschel. 
The  observations  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  began  in  1666, 
and  were  continued  to  1685.  These  were  published  in  1741 
by  P.  Lemonnier,  in  his  Celestial  History.  J.  D.  Cassini  de- 
signed to  publish  tlie  continuation,  and  gave  a  part  of  it,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  as  a  part  of  the  article  which  con- 
tained his  own  observations  from  1785  to  1791.  M.  de  La- 
lande engaged  to  pubh'sh  the  others,  among  which  there  were 
several  peculiarly  exact  and  important. 

In  1796,  government  ordered  the  publication  of  a  new  celes- 
tial history ;  and  M.  de  Lalande,  to  whose  care  it  was  con- 
signed, chose  to  begin  with  the  most  recent  observations,  and 
particularly  with  those  of  the  stars,  which  are  of  most  importance 
to  astronomy  ;  for  which  the  world  is  chiefly  indebted  to  his 
diligence.  The  observations  on  eclipses,  conjunctions,  and  op- 
positions of  the  planets,  as  well  as  those  on  Mercury,  by  M. 
Vidal,  occur  in  the  different  volumes  of  the  Connolssance  des 
Temps,  and  for  this  reason  are  not  inserted  in  the  present 
history. 

The  author  first  gives  the  observations  in  the  military  school, 
at  a  period  of  the  revolution  when  none  were  made  at  the  great 
observatory,  from  a  want  of  astronomers  and  instruments.  We 
cannot,  in  this  part  of  our  journal,  enlarge  on  the  historical 
details  of  the  successive  progress  of  astronomy  in  France;  and 
these  details,  interesting  in  tliemselves,  are  however  more  so 
by  the  proofs  they  furnish  of  the  extent  of  the  author's  know- 
ledge, his  indefatigable  zeal  for  the  perfection  of  the  science 
to  which  his  studies  are  consecrated,  and  which  he  has  enrich- 
ed by  his  discoveries.  We  shall  only  add  the  observations  of 
some  other  astronomers  ni  the  volume  before  us. 

Antony  Darquier  published  in  1777  ^'^'^  1782  two  volumes 
of  Observations,  with  three  continuations,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Toulouse.  The  third  volume  appeared  in  1792. 
We  here  find  the  sixth  continuation  of  tliese  observations,  made 
at  Toulouse  in  the  years  1797  and  1798. 
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At  the  entl  of  these  Observations  we  find  those  of  the  Stars, 
made  in  1783  by  J.  L.  Dagclct,  anterior  to  those  of  the  astro- 
nomers who  have  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academv 
for  jLySg  and  1790.  To  this  volume  the  author  has  joined  the 
representation  of  his  great  quadrant,  and  of  the  machine  con- 
trived to  move  it  from  the  east  to  the  west  side  of  the  wall  ;  as 
well  as  a  figure  of  the  mechanism,  contrived  by  Mechain  in  the 
mural  of  the  observatory,  to  support  the  centre  of  the  weight 
of  the  telescope. 

Jidappemonde  Celeste^  i^d,  Map  of  the  Heavcm^  or  an  Ex-. 
planat'ion  of  Astronomical  Principles.^  relative  to  the  'Terres- 
trial Globe,  and  to  a  general  Kvoivled^^e  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies  / 
%vlih  the  Application  of  these  tzvo  Objects  to  different  elementary 
Notions  of  Geometryy  Optics,  Perspective,  and  Calculus.  By 
y.  Ch.  Maclot.  ^vo.  Paris. — The  audior's  object  was  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  geometry,  so  far  as  it  regards  the  earth 
and  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  first  part  of  his  work  contains 
an  explanation  of  the  map  of  the  world,  the  phjenomena  ob- 
servable at  sea,  and  an  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
spheie. 

In  the  second  part  we  find  a  general  table  of  the  principal 
groupes  of  stars,  and  the  use  of  the  celestial  artificial  globe  in 
discovering  and  distinguishing  them. 

The  supplement  is  preceded  by  a  short  historical  account  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  astronomy.  We  next  find  a  general 
view  of  geometry,  with  some  new  examples  of  geometrical  de- 
monstrations ;  and  the  work  is  concluded  bv  an  enumeration  of 
the  principles  which  are  the  foundation  of  the  numerical  cal- 
culus, and  the  use  of  this  calculus  in  practical  geometry. 

Vo\'cigcs  au  Mont  Perdu,  l£c.  Journeys  to  Mont  Perdu,  and 
fo  the  adjacent  Parts  of  the  Higher  Pyrenees.  By  L.  Ramon d. 
^vo.  Paris. — Though  we  cannot  expect  to  meet  with  the 
deep  researches  and  just  taste  of  M.  de  la  Saussure  in  similar 
Alpine  tours,  yet  our  author  is  no  unworthy  successor  of  that 
traveler  and  naturalist.  Of  his  talents  in  this  department  he 
has  given  some  favourable  specimens  in  different  scientific  col- 
lections ;  and  vve  have  read  the  present  work  with  great  satis- 
faction and  instruction.  Our  account  of  it  has  been  delayed, 
because,  had  our  limits  permitted,  it  would  have  been  more 
extensive. 

These  journeys  arc  divided  Into  four  parts.  The  first  two 
contain  the  description  of  two  new  philosophic  and  mineralo- 
gic  tours  to  Mont  Perdu,  the  most  elevated  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  third  part  contains  a  tour  to  the  valley  of  Gavarnic,  and 
some  of  the  most  Interesting  spots  in  tl^e  neighbourhood,  parti- 
cularly to  the  port  of  Caaau  and  to  Troumousse.     The  fourth 
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is  an  account  of  a  journey  to  Yignemale,  to  Pimene,  and  to 
the  circus  of  Gavafnie.  The  descviptions  are  concludetl  bv  acme 
reflexions  on  the  northern  part  of  the  Pyrenean  chain.  M.  Ra- 
mond  compares  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Alps ;  and  concludes — i .  that 
the  former  chain  is  more  simple  ;  2.  tliat  more  difficulty  seems 
to  have  occurred  in  the  formation  of  the  secondary  mountains, 
superimposed  on  the  primitive  ;  3.  that  the  calcareous  substance, 
both  in  the  primary  and  secondary  mountains,  is  in  greater 
proportion  ;  4.  that  the  secondary  portion  is  raised  to  a  more 
considerable  height;  and  5.  that  the  invasion  is  effected  in  a 
contrary  direction.  On  the  v^'hole,  he  thinks  that  the  long 
chain  of  the  Pyrenees  presents  the  most  simple  order  in  which, 
mountains  may  be  studied  ;  and  that  the  chain  of  the  Alps  mul- 
tiplies and  corrects  the  data  which  have  formed  the  bases  of 
theories. 

GERMANY. 

y^Il^emeine  Beitr<rge  zur  Befcerderung  des  AckcrhcnieSy  t^c", 
A  Collection  of  Adcmoirs  concerning  Agriculture y  Arts,  Afanufac- 
tures,  and  Professions.  Published  by  y,  G.  Geissler,  '6vo, 
IVith  Plates.  Volume  I.  Zlttau.  — '  We  hasten  to  announce 
this  collection,  because  it  appears  likely  to  become  a  valuable- 
one.  Industry,  either  as  It  regards  agriculture  or  manufactures, 
is  the  source  ot  the  prosperity  of  a  state.  It  is  perfected  by  in- 
struction, and  expanded  by  emulation.  To  collect  every  inter- 
esting discovery  will  therefore  not  only  add  to  the  stock  of  infor- 
mation, but  will  assist  the  spread  of  emulation. 

The  memoirs  are  either  originally  German,  or  translated  from 
other  languages.  Eleven  are  contained  In  the  volume  before  us. 
We  shall  give  some  account  of  those  which  are  most  Interesting, 
and  which  can  be  rendered  intelligible  without  the  plates. 

*  I.  A  Description  of  a  new  Wheel  to  spin  Flax,  with  a  pro-?, 
gressive  Spindle;  by  J.  G.  Prasse.' 

'  II.  On  the  Danger  of  employing  Vessels  of  Lead,  of  Brasg, 
or  Copper,  in  Dairies;  by  T.Hayes.' 

*  III.  A  new  iMcthod  of  tanning  Leather,  and  rendering  diffe- 
vent  animal  and  vegetable  Substances  impermeable  to  Water  ; 
such  as  Flax,  Hemp,  Cotton,  Silk,  Hair,  Wool,  &c.  ;  by  Desr 
mond.* 

*  IV.  A  Method  of  preparing,  with  Shreds  of  Leather,  a  Var- 
nish for  the  Ornament  of  Carriages,  to  varnish  Vases,  Books, 
Paper,  8cc.;  by  Hooper.' — ^^This  seems  to  be  an  English  cssav  j 
but  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it  before.  Tlie  shreds  of  leather 
are  reduced  to  a  paste,  from  which  the  water  is  pressed.  About  a 
ionrrii  part  of  hemp,  old  cordage,  Sec.  with  some  fine  clay,  are 
added  to  m:ikc  brown  paper,  and  about  three  fourths  of  rags  t© 
produce  white  paper.  .  •- 
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'  V.  A  Process  for  obtaining  from  Charcoal  of  Wood  a 
larger  Proportion  of  Pot-ash  ;  by  G.  Glenny.' 

*  VI.  A  Method  of  depriving  Treacle  of  its  disagreeable 
Taste,  and  rendering  it  a  Substitute  for  Sugar.' — 'This  depends  on 
mixing  equal  parts  of  treacle  and  water,  with  one-fourth  of  char- 
coal ;  we  mean  a  quarter  part  of  the  two  substances  mixed 
together.  The  mixture  is  to  be  boiled  half  an  hour,  filtered,. 
and  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup.  As  much  syrup  is 
thus  obtained  as  was  originally  employed  of  treacle. 

'  VII.  The  Composition  of  a  Water  for  destroying  Caterpil- 
lars, Ants,  and  other  Insects ;  by  'I'atin.' — A  pound  and  three- 
quarters  of  black  soap  is  added  to  as  much  sulphur,  with  two 
pounds  of  the  lycoperdon  tuber,  and  fifteen  gallons  of  water. 
The  whole  is  mixed  and  sprinkled  on  the  trees.  It  is  immedi- 
ately fatal  to  the  insects. 

*  VIII.  On  the  Influence  of  Vital  Air  on  the  Colour  of  Sub- 
stances, and  on  a  new  Method  of  preparing  solid  Pigments  for 
Painters;  by  Fourcroy.' — This  memoir  we  have  had  occasion  to 
notice. 

*  IX.  A  horizontal  Churn'  (much  too  complicated);  'by 
Velley.' 

*  X.  On  the  Use  of  Mordants  in  dying  Cotton  red;  by 
Chaptal.* 

*  XI.  An  Essay  on  the  Means  of  rendering  Pigments  more 
perfect;  by  Guy  ton.* 

y.  HedvJtg  Species  Mnscorum  Frondosorum,  l^c.  Hcdtv'ig^s 
Species  of  leafy  Mosses^  illustrated  by  TJ  cdourcd  Copperplates  ; 
edited  as  a  posthumous  work  by  Fr.  Schwagriehen.  4/0.  J^eipsic. 
— The  name  of  Hedvvig  is  by  no  means  new  to  our  journal ;  and 
we  have  followed  him  with  care  in  his  minute  observations  on 
the  fructifications  of  mosses.  We  learn,  with  regret,  that  he  is 
no  more.  The  present  work  was  only  half  completed  at  his 
death;  but  the  materials  have  been  taken  up  by  his  friend  and 
pupil  M.  Schwaegriehen,  who  has  added  many  very  accurate  de- 
scriptions of  specific  differences,  and,  in  this  work  at  least,  has 
fulfilled  all  Hedwig's  designs. 

The  great  principle  of  this  author's  system  is  founded  on  the 
form  of  the  overture  of  the  capsule;  and  the  secondary  principle 
rests  on  the  form  and  situation  of  the  flowers.  We  must  not, 
however,  conceal  that  this  arrangement  is  not  universally  ap- 
proved: on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  opposed  by  many  learned 
botanists,  particularly  by  M.  Wildenow.  There  is  undoubtedly 
much  uncertainty  in  this  foundation  ;  but  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
discover  in  these  plants  a  more  secure  basis.  Hedwig  was  well 
aware  of  this  uncertainty,  and  has  not  concealed  the  inconveni- 
ence of  his  system.  He  knew  that  the  form  of  the  flowers  was 
subject  to  variations,  and  he  was  no  longer  willing  to  separate 
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the  two  species  of  malum  and  bryum.  Pei'liap's  he  might  liaV^ 
made  some  other  aUeratioos,  for  the  same  reasons,  had  he  lived 
to  finish  his  work.  -f^^  im--    -^  vrrti/I     J>y.i  ■  \>  Srri:  !e> 

The  description  of  the  Species  is  clear  aiid  precise,  without  th6- 
prolixity  of  Bride! ,  whose  work  contains  only  339  species,  of 
which  many  are  douhtfid ;  while  in  the  present  volume  thei^ 
are  362  verv  clearly  ascertained.        '  ""f:'""  '  '»  ^'^^^ 

Of  the  n€w  species,  twenty  belong  to  the  Fbra  of  Germala'y, 
of  which  the  greater  number  were  discovered  by  Ludwig.  There 
•are  nine  Swedish  species,  widiout  reckoning  those  latterly  de- 
scribed by  Scliwartz ;  thirty-seven  from  North  America,  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Mulilenherg  of  Lancaster  in  Pennsylvania; 
iwentv-two  from  the  West  Indies,  sent  by  Schwartz;  nineteen 
from  the  South  Sea,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  New  Zea- 
land- 

The  work  is  accompanied  by  a  life  of  Hedwig,  and  by  some 
of  his  aphorisms  on  the  structure  of  plants  and  the  characters 
of  the  cryptogamic  species;  but  these  last  are  somewhat  hypo- 
thetical. Twenty-seven  plates  represent  nearly  150  species  of 
new  mosses,  or  those  not  yet  ascertained.  The  plates  and  the 
printing  appear  to  be  superior  to  the  greater  number  of  German 
publications. 

Chemle  fur  Forstmamier,  l^c.  The  Chemistry  of  Forests, 
(Economy,  and  Bota'iiy.  By  F.  Th.  Fretizal.  With  a  Preface.,  by 
Professor  Lampadlus.  TVith  seven  Plates.  Zvo.  Leipsic. — The 
observations  in  this  work  are  apparently  scattered  without  an 
anxious  attention  to  order;  "yet  we  may  perhaps  trace  three  divi- 
sions, though  not  professedly  or  pointedly  sepanite.  In  the  first 
section  the  author  treats  of  the  composition  of  bodies,  of  their 
afRnities,  and  other  parts  of  chemical  science.  The  second 
relates  to  alkaline  and  acid  salts,  in  a  great  measure  confined  to 
the  nitric  acid  and  the  composition  of  gunpowder.  The  third 
is  on  the  constituent  principles  of  vegetables.  The  most  in- 
teresting articles  are,  on  charcoal,  on  the  charring  of  wood, 
on  coals,  on  the  manner  of  cutting  turf  and  of  reducing  it  tot 
charcoal,  the  residuum  of  plants  after  combustion,  and  the 
manufacture  of  pot-ash.  He  afterwards  speaks  more  particu- 
larly of  the  component  parts  of  plants,  as  their  gum,  resin, 
farina.  Sec  noticing  the  mineral  acids  as  accidental  ingredients 
of  vegetables. 

The  fourth  section  is  on  the  nature  of  soil,  and  of  the 
re-agents  proper  to  discover  it ;  and  is  concluded  by  some  re- 
marks on  the  nutrition  of  plants  and  the  fertility  of  the  earth. 
'  It  will  be  obvious  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  author 
to  give  a  system  of  chemistry,  but  to  treat  only  of  such  parts 
of  the  science  as  were  most  peculiarly  connected  with  the  sub- 
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jetfts  in  his  title.  These  he  has  certainly  illustrated ;  yet  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  his  chemical  views  are  not  too  par- 
tial and  confined.  Many  essential  parts  are  omitted  -,  the  doc- 
trines of  salts,  the  theory  of  the  decomposition  of  water,  the 
description  of  metals,  and  the  doctrine  of  fermentation — pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  those  to  whom  the  volume  is  addressed — arc 
not  mentioned.  Perhaps  he  should  have  offered  his  work  as  a 
isupplement  to  some  known  chemical  system,  as  those  of 
Jacques  and  Gren,  which  we  chiefly  mention  as  best  known 
in  Germany. 

Entomologle  und  Hilmintholope,  l£c»  The  Entomology  and 
JJclminthology  of  the  Human  Body  ;  containing  a  Description  of 
its  Insects  and  IVorms.  By  Dr.  'J.  H.  Joerdens.  2  p''ols.  8^'5. 
With  t-juenty-tzvo  Plates.  Grau. — The  author  joins  to  his  de- 
scriptions physiological  and  therapeutical  remarks,  and  adds  a 
complete  list  of  all  the  works  that  have  appeared  on  the  subject, 
at  least  what  he  deems  complete  ;  for  we  find  one  or  two  English 
works,  though  of  little  importance,  omitted.  He  professes  to 
have  watched  over  the  execution  of  the  plates,  which  represent 
not  only  the  insects  and  worms  in  their  different  states  of  change, 
but  their  arms  and  weapons  of  defence,  drawn  as  they  appear 
In  a  good  microscope.  The  figures  are  his  own,  engraved  and 
coloured  by  M.  Frauenholz  of  Nuremberg. 

In  the  introduction,  Dr.  Joerdens  treats  in  general  of  the 
different  sorts  of  wounds  inflicted  by  insects,  and  the  situations 
in  which  the  consequences  may  be  <langerous.  In  the  first  part 
of  the  first  volume  he  details  the  history  of  the  insects  which 
live  and  are  propagated  in  the  human  body ;  in  the  second,  that 
of  the  insects  external  to  it,  remarkable  by  the  different  disorders 
and  inconveniences  thev  occasion  ;  and  in  the  third,  the  history 
hi  those  msects  which  prey  on  the  human  body. 

The  second  volume,  which  is  adorned  with  seven  plates,  con- 
tains—  I.  The  history  of  the  worms  which  inhabit  the  human 
body,  as  the  intestinal  worms,  the  spermatic  animals,  Sec. 
2.  Those  whose  attack  is  accidental,  who  live  under  the  skin,  or 
arc  introduced  into  the  body  by  accident.  In  the  supplement 
the  author  speaks  of  worms  whose  existence  is  doubtful,  and  of 
some  amphibia  observed  in  the  human  body  as  extraordinary 
phtEnomena.  Perhaps  this  work  may  be  acceptable  to  the 
English  reader  In  his  own  language.  We  have  few  good  works 
on  the  subject,  except  a  paper  of  Dr.  Hooper's  in  a  late  cot- 
lection. 
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Versuck  e'lner  Geschichte  des  LicJits.,  t^c. 

Uber  die  M^trkunjcn  des  Lickts,  l^c. 

An  Essay  on  a  History  of  Lights  ivith  respect  to  its  Injluence 
»n  Natural  Bodies  in  genera/,  and  on  the  Human  Body.  By  J. 
Ch.  Ebermaier.     %vo.     Osnabruk. 

Of  the  Effects  of  Light  on  the  Human  Body,  By  E.  Horn. 
2vo.     Kcenigsberg. 

These  two  dissertations  received  the  first  and  second  prizes 
from  the  university  ot  Gottingen,  in  answer  to  the  following 
question: — '  Quaenam  sit  lucis  in  corpus  humanuni  vivum 
efficacia,  turn  noxia,  turn,  praeter  earn  partem  quam  in  visu  agit, 
utilis  et  salutaris  ?'  If  tliese  memoirs  succeeded,  tlie  value  of 
those  in  competition  could  not  be  considerable;  for  we  cannot 
consider  tliem  as  important  additions  to  our  stock  of  science. 
The  author  of  the  Essay  treats  in  succession  of  the  nature  of 
light,  of  its  influence  on  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  on 
the  human  body  ;  and  considers  each  subject  in  a  chemical, 
physiological,  pathological,  and  therapeutical  viev/. 

The  second  memoir,  which  obtained  what  is  called  the 
*  accessit,^  is  principally  filled  by  considerations  on  the  influ- 
ence of  light  on  plants  and  animals.  The  author  distinguishes 
tlie  effects  into  those  which  are  immediate,  mediate,  and  liurt- 
ful.  It  is  however,  in  every  view,  a  very  inferior  perform- 
ance. 

Encycloptsdisches  Werterhuch  der  Kritischen  Philosophies  t^c. 
An  Encyciopcedia  of  the  Critical  Philosophy,  or  an  Attempt  t» 
explain,  with  Clearness  and  Ease,  the  Principles  and  Ideas  con- 
tained in  the  critical  and  dogmatical  H'^orks  of  Kant.  By  G.  S.  A. 
Alellin.  3  Vols.  8z'o.  jena. — This  dictionary  is  not  confined 
exclusively  to  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  though  compiled  on  his 
principles,  and  containing,  in  general,  iiis  doctrines.  Tlie  third 
volume  is  not  concluded;  and  the  alphabet  has  proceeded  no 
iarther  than  J. 

y.  Kant's  Logik.  Svo.  Kcenigsberg. — We  have  often  in- 
tended to  enlarge  on  the  fashionable  philosophy  of  Germany, 
but  were  obliged  to  confess  that  we  could  not  comprehend  it. 
Mr.  Belsham  has  made  a  similar  confession  ;  but,  when  his  dis- 
ciples descend  to  common  sense,  we  will  again  take  up  his 
works.  His  logic  Is  somewhat  more  intelligible ;  though  wc 
find  even  this  diflicult  to  understand,  and  of  course  to  convey, 
some  of  the  more  material  parts  of  it.  We  shall  thcretore  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  general  account  of  the  work. 

Kant  himself  commissioned  the  present  author,  M.  Jjeschc 
of  Kcenigsberg,  one  of  his  most  distinguished  scholars,  to  publish 
his  logic,  as  it  was  taught  in  hij  class ;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
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put  into  his  hands  his  own  tejct  book,  Meyer's  Elements,  \vith.the 
manuscript  notes  and  additions  by  himself.  From  this  the  pre- 
sent work  is  derived,  llie  substance  therefore  is  Kant's:  the  ar- 
rangement, the  style,  and  orramcnts,  belong  to  M.  Jjesche. 

The  introduction  contains  the  preliminary  doctrines  ;  and  the 
work  itself  is  divided  into  two  parts— tlie  elementary  doctrine, 
and  the  general  methodic  doctrine,  established  oij  the  scientific: 
classification  of  ideas.  ' 

Of  the  introduction  we  shall  not  prestrne  to  offer  an  analysis ; 
and  the  works  of  Kant  are  not  adapted  for  extracts.  We  shall 
give,  however,  a  short  account  of  the'contents.    ''   "^  ' 

The  author  first  defines  logic,  establishes  its  principal  divi- 
sioiis,  its  utility^  and  the  manner  of  teaching  it.  He  next  gives 
a  general  idea  of  philosophy  ;  of  the  philosophy  of  the  schools 
and  of  the  world  ;  and,  having  pointed  out  the  objects  of  this 
science,  adds  an  abstract  of  its  historv.  He  next  treats  of  per- 
Ceptions  m  general ;  ot  intuitive  and  discursive  perceptions  ;  of 
intuition  ;  of  ideas  and  their  differences,  and  of  the  logical  and 
esthetic  perfection  of  perceptions.  The  introduction  concludes 
■vvith  explanations  of  probability  and  its  species,  on  doubt,  on 
the  different  methods  of  philosophy,  and  on  the  difference  of 
dieoretic  and  practical  perception.  ",  '^''"'' 

*^'The  plan  of  the  work  itself  appears  simple  and  perspicuous  \ 
b«t  we  can  add  no  more.  Wc  understand  that  M.  Jaesche  is 
also  commissioned  to  publish  Kant's  Metaphysics. 

y.  Kant.,  nehst  ein'igen  Bemerkungen  iiher  die  Kantlsche  Phi* 
hsophle.    Von  Fullehorn, 

Ch.  Garve,  nebst  elnlgen  Bruckstiiken  iibfr  ihn.  Von  Fitllehorn, 

y.  Kant,  ivltb  some  Remarks  on  his  Philosophy,    By  FulUborn. 

Ch.  Garve,  ivlth  some  Remarks  on  his  Life  and  Character.  By 
Fillleborn.  With  Portraits  of  Kant  and  Garve.  ?>vo.  Bres- 
law. — The  author  is  so  full  of  admiration  of  Kant,  that  he 
has  not  trusted  his  own  abilities  to  write  an  eulogy  on  his 
works,  and  has  consequently  borrowed  his  remarks  from  the  cha- 
racters of  the  poetical  and  prosaic  authors  of  Germanv.  This 
eulogy  is  followed  by  the  severe  censures  of  Klopstock  cm  the 
writings  of  that  philosopher,  and  by  some  criticisms  from  the 
French  and  English  journals.  The  lust  pieces  are  a  sketch  of 
the  character  and  genius  of  Kant,  by  his  disciple  Herder  i  and 
a  view  of  his  philosophy  in  general,  by  Flilkborn. 

The  second  piece  is  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Garve  ;  with  some  account  of  his  life  and  writings,  whicli,  as 
the  author  is  little  known,  would  be  uninteresting  to  the  English 
reader. 
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Catakgo  delle  Littgue  comscetite,  Islc.  A  Catalogue  of  hionvn 
Langtmges ;  ninth  an  Jecount  of  their  Difference  a?id  Resemblance  : 
o  Work  of  the  Ahhate  Don  Lorenzo  Hervas.  4to.  Cesena.  1784! 
• — Eighteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the 
present  and  some  similar  works  by  this  laborious  author  ;  and 
no  journal  has  yet  announced  them.  We  remember,  in  an 
English  periodical  collection,  some  information  of  a  philologi- 
cal attejnpt,  equally  singular,  and  perhaps  more  incredible. 
The  pressure  of  the  moment  prevents  us  from  inquiring,  whe- 
ther the  name  is  the  same  •,  though  we  suspect  it  not  to  be  so. 
Some  error  may  have  occasioned  the  discordance,  or  there  may 
have  been  two  such  *  monsters  of  erudition.'  We  are  confi- 
<lent,  however,  that  that  author  was  said  not  to  have  concluded 
his  remarks;  and  that  he  died  without  completing  them.  The 
reason  of  their  being  hitlierto  unknown  seems  to  be  this :  the 
author  printed  them  in  Italy,  and  the  whole  impression  was 
sent  to  Spain,  whence  few  copies  have  been  brought ;  and  out 
first  information  concerning  them  was  from  M.  Fischer's  Let- 
ters on  Spain — a  work  of  which  we  hope  to  give  some  accovmt 
in  our  next  Appendix.  What  renders  our  author's  work  inter- 
esting is,  that  he  has  compared  more  than  300  vocabularies  or 
manuscript  grammars  of  languages,  collected  during  his  resi- 
dence in  India  or  America,  or  communicated  by  his  brethren 
in  India  and  in  Spain.  His  philological  works  are  five  in  num- 
ber, and  form  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  twenty-first  volume 
of  his  complete  collection.  Of  this,  which  is  the  principal,  we 
shall  give  a  short  view  of  the  contents.  The  others  we  may 
notice  at  a  future  opportunity. 

The  first  chapter  contains  a  historic  and  comparative  ac- 
count of  the  languages  of  America;  viz.  those  of  Terra  del 
Fuego  •,  Patagonia ;  Chili ;  Paraguay ;  Brasil ;  of  the  Terra 
Firma  *,  of  the  Oronoque  ;  Casanara  ;  Meta,  and  the  Antilles  ; 
of  Peru  ;  of  Quito,  so  far  as  Panama ;  of  New  Spain ;  Cali- 
fornia ;  North  America,  and  Florida.  The  number  of  these 
languages  and  dialects  exceeds  200. 

The  second  chapter  contains  the  languages  of  the  South  Sea, 
from  America  to  the  Philippines,  including  the  Malay  lan- 
guage ;  with  twenty-nine  dialects,  and  five  languages  of  Min- 
danao. 

In  the  third  chapter,  the  author  examines  the  languages  of 
Asia: — i.  Of  China,  so  far  as  the  Ganges;  and  we  find  fifteen 
dialects  of  the  Chinese.  2.  Of  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  3.  Of  Arabia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Armenia, 
Natolia,  and  the  other  provinces  of  the  Tuirklsh  empire.  4.  Of 
Chinese  Tartary,  Russia,  and  Japan. — Under  the  article  of 
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Georgia  we  find  a  singular  analogy  between  its  language  and 
that  of  Biscay.  On  this  subject  the  author  enlarges,  and  ad- 
duces some  proofs  of  Georgia  having  been  peopled  by  Spa- 
niards— he  should  have  said  by  a  Celtic  colony. 

The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  European  languages  ;  vaz.  the 
Illy  vie ;  Scythian  j  Turkish  ;  Grecian  ;  Teutonic  ;  Celtic  ;  La- 
tin, Cantabrian,  Opican,  Sabine,  Sabellan,  Volscan,  and 
Etruscan — ancient  languages  of  Italy.  On  the  subject  of  the 
Latin,  the  author  speaks,  as  derivatives,  of  French,  Italian, 
Portuguese,  Spanish,  with  the  languages  of  Moldavia  and 
Walachia;  adding  particular  remarks  on  each.  The  derivative 
dialects  of  the  Celtic  are,  the  Gallo-Anticc-Breton,  the  old 
Breton  j  the  Galato-Antico-Armorican,  the  Gaelic,  tlie  En- 
glish, Irish,  and  Persian. 

I  he  fifth  chapter  contains  the  languages  of  Africa  j  viz. 
those  of  Egypt,  among  which  we  find  twenty-four  dialects  of 
the  Galas  j  those,  of  Zanguebar,  and  the  Hottentots — among 
the  latter  we  reckon  the  Mandmgo,  with  thirty-two  dialects  ; 
with  twenty-eight  dialects  of  the  Gialofa  used  in  Guinea. 

At  the  end  the  author  gives  a  view  of  all  the  mother  lan- 
guages that  are  known  •,  of  which  he  reckons  for  America  fifty; 
for  Asia  seven — via.  the  Chinese,  the  Malay,  the  Indian,  the 
Hebrew,  the  Armenian,  the  Mantchou,  and  the  Mogul  -,  for 
Europe  seven — via.  the  lUyrian,  the  Scythian,  the  Tartaro- 
Mongul,  the  Greek,  the  Teutonic,  the  Celtic,  and  the  Can- 
tabrian ;  for  Africa  eight — viz.  the  Coptic,  the  Galvis,  the 
Hottentot,  the  Congo>  the  Mandingo,  the  Giulofa,  theFoulahj 
and  the  Akanic. 


C5*  JP^E  greatly  regret  that  accidental  circuinstances,  have  pre- 
vented us  from  offering  any  revieiu  of  Maps  and  CHARTS  in  the 
present  Appvnditt.  This  department  will,  hoivevery  be  still  ccnii- 
ttued ;  and  tht  circumstances  ivhich  have  occasioned  the  omission^ 
<«,';//,  Kve  trust,  have  the  effect  of  rendering  it  more  copious  and  im- 
port atit  at  the  mtu-lusion  of  qut  -Kent  vqIunu. 
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Page  289,  line  14,  for  Vhdelon  read   T/V^/m 
290,   —      8,  for  Count  read  Court. 
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